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EARL GRANVILLE, K.G. 

That one man in bis time plays many parts is a truth older and 
deeper than when the melancholy Jacques enunciated it in the Forest 
of Arden, Crichtons more or less admirable have left their mark on 
tbe highways and byways of history before and since that time — men 
who hare fought the battle of life under many banners, and who, 
without possessing the questionable versatility of him who 

* In the course of one revohring moon 
Was poet, statwman, fiddler^ and bufibon,' 

yet have proved themselves equal to many occasions, and whether in 
the closet, the chamber, or the field — in the rdle of statesman, 
courtier, or country gentleman — have shown a peculiar aptitude for 
each and all. 

The subject of our present sketch may fairly be said to have taken 
a good degree in all the many pursuits he has followed. Born in 
1815, ^^ eldest son of the first Viscount Granville, the then 
Mr. Leveson Gower, after the usual Eton course graduated as B.A. 
at Christ Church, Oxford, at the age of nineteen, becoming 
attached to Us father*s embassy at Paris, where he stayed for one 

{ear, and then, in 1 836, entered the House of Commons as 
dember for Morpeth. His more public career dates from the time 
(1840} of his acceptance of the office of Foreign Under Secretary, 
which he held for some months ; and while in the House — a sup- 
porter of the Liberal Government of the day — he distinguished him- 
self as the very able advocate of free trade. In 1846, his father 
having been some years previously created an Earl, he succeeded 
to the title, and from that period has played a very important part in 
the government of this country. He has been Vice-President of the 
Board of Trade, Paymaster of the Forces, Chancellor of the Duchy 
of Lancaster, a Lord President of the Council, a Minister of State 
for the Colonies and Foreign Affairs. To all of these high offices 
he brought the mind of a statesman, combined with such happy 
geniality of disposition and so perfect a savoir-faire^ that it is not 
too much to say that Lord Granville is the nK>st popular official man 
in this country. Our business, however, is, leaving his more 
important rdles for other and abler pens, chiefly with his perform- 
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2 EARL GRANVILLE, K.G. [October, 

ances in those which find special favour in the eyes of ^ Baily ' 
readers. For Lord Granville is a sportsman. 

At the Banquet given this spring at Willis's Rooms by the gen- 
tlemen who hunt with the Royal Buckhounds to the Farmers, Lord 
Granville, in the course of a very happy speech, told us of the 
startling and not altogether agreeable change it was to him when he 
was taken from the delights of the Mastership of the Buckhounds to 
go through the somewhat prosaic details of the Vice-Presidency of 
the Board of Trade. Always fond of hunting, his first season, sub- 
sequent to his three years at Oxford, was with the Pytchlcy when 
Lord Chesterfield was the Master. The Buckhounds, by a change of 
ministry, being vacant soon after his father's death, Lord Granville 
was selected to wear the belt and couples, and a more popular appoint- 
ment could not have been made. The way the toast of his health 
was received at the dinner above mentioned, where there were many 
among the guests present who weH remembered the gallant young 
nobleman that led them so merrily over the Forest and the Harrow 
country some eight and twenty years previously, fully testified to this. 
Lord Granville during his term of office renewed the custom of 
taking the hounds to the New Forest and the Vale of Ailesbury, and 
there were great doings, in Buckinghamshire especially, when they 
came there. These were the days of that prince of huntsmen, 
Charles Davis, while going at that time were the late Emperor 
Napoleon, Lord Clanricarde, the Seymours, the Vyses, Jem Mason, 
and many others, . the majority of whom have quitted the scene. 
Lord Granville rode hard himself, and so did his friends, for on one 
occasion he lost no less than four horses he had lent after a severe 
run in the Harrow country. Ascot was not quite the great meeting 
in his day it has since become, but Lord Granville, during his tenure 
of office, got nearly 200 subscribers to the Ascot Stakes, a greater 
number than it ever had before or since. He was never a racing 
man in the common acceptation of the term, but he liked and does 
like a race. Fond of all sports, hunting has been his chief amusement, 
and he has followed it in Italy, France, and Russia (to which latter 
country he went as Ambassador Extraordinary on the coronation of 
the present Emperor), as well as over the Pytchley pastures and 
the Berkshire heaths. He is fond of it still, for he goes out with the 
East Kent when he is at Walmer, and he generally manages a week 
or two in the Shires, where he is either the guest of Lord Spencer at 
Althorp, or of Mr. Bromley Davenport at Bagginton ; and his is the 
friendly smile and his the pleasant greeting for the numerous ac- 
quaintance he meets at the covert side. He has shot with Victor 
Emmanuel and been an honoured guest at Compiegne, and it may 
interest our gentle Piscators to know that he killed his first salmon 
at the age of fifty-eight. 

Lord Granville has been twice married, and the present Coun- 
tess — a Campbell of Islay — is a distinguished leader of a society she 
adorns. We have spoken of Lord Granville as an eminently 
popular man in official. life, but he is more than that. What was 
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said of that distinguished and lamented prelate of whose death Lord 
Granville was the unhappy witness might be applied to himself. 
In the highest sense of the term Bishop Wilberforce sought to be 
* all things to all men,' in its social and more worldly significatioa 
Lord Granville's happy bonhomie and kindly nature have achieved it 
without his seeking. As a young man the enfant gati of society, 
he has not lost the gift with increasing years \ and whether in the 
court circle or the cabinet, in the sharpest debate or the most plea- 
sant rhiniony he is equally at home. His is often the soft answer 
that turns away wrath, it is the charm of his conversation that 
arrests the buzz of the salon. A very distinguished part does Lord 
Granville play in the world, and we are therefore indeed proud 
when we can hail such a man as a brother sportsman, and he allows 
us to add our humble tribute of admiration to that which all classes 
of his countrynoen feel for him. 



A LAME APOLOGY. 

It has been an unsatisfactory overture to the St. Leger, every instru- 
ment being apparently out of tune in rotation. Like the keys of a 
piano, each has been in its turn depressed only to spring buoyantly 
up again, and to sound a clear, healthy note once more. Still out- 
siders did not seem to have profited much, and there were none of 
those stirring changes generally brought about when the thrones of 
favourites are shaken. First, ' the mare/ who never quite seemed to 
recover the 3000 to 1 000 that she winced under in the summer, put 
her backers out of sorts by declining the Yorkshire Oaks, and then 
tasting the bitter waters of defeat on her overthrow by Trent. * If 
^ she wasn't fit/ said her enemies, * why send her to York at all ? if her 
^ condition was all that could be desired, why ride her so tenderly 
* as Johnny did in the Great Yorkshire ?' ^ George's ' turn came 
next ; but as we cherish supreme faith in horses who hit their legs 
just before a great race, and as the public (instructed by its 'special ' 
oracles) seems to be of the same way of thinking, the fiasco did not 
come to much, though some of the ' goody goody ' section did say 
it served Mr. Cartwright right for having his horse out twice on the 
Sawbath. But as there were certain of the ' unco' gude ' among Mr. 
Anderson's constituents, and therefore, in all probability, backers of 
Mr. Merry's string, people did not take the solemn warning much to 
heart. There was no mystery about Atlantic's mishap, and only a 
slight dispute about the quantity of blood he had lost. However, his 
friends did not despair, and' professed the utmost contempt for his 
stable companions. Coincidences weigh powerfully with feeble 
minds ; and winners of the Grand Prix and Prince of Wales's Stakes 
at Ascot (the last a singularly appropriate victory for Llewellyn) were 
placed under some dreadful ban for the great race of the North. 
Feu d' Amour was the horse of suspicion, and stood at ominously 
long prices ; while die Flymg. Scotchman was pooh-poohed alto- 
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gether. Scamp was the horse of the man in th6 street, according to 
whose special information he was to carry the ^ straw ' as promi- 
nently as Surplice in '48. A private trial soon knocked him otit of 
time ; and the yellow division did not vaunt their fiith either in Glen- 
almond or Blantyre, though of course they had a large following oat- 
side the stable. The British public stood out to a man against Lady 
Patricia, who had, nevertheless, as many followers ais an heiress in 
her own country, who boasted that the old Faugh-a-ballagh days 
were to come round again ; while the touts about I* indon went into 
positive raptures about ^ Our Jem's ' mount. Rostrevor had his quietus 
at York, and Daniel found no honour in any country. There were 
whispers of a large commission from Colney Hatch being worked at 
Boulogne in favour of Reverberation ; but the rest were all left out 
in the cold, and Selsea Bill's was one of the first names through 
which Mr. Johnson drew his pen. 

The barometer had improved a gopd many points, and we seemed 
to be promised a second summer as we flew over the hills and dales 
of Hertford, the sandy flats of Bedford, and sighted at last the city 
sacred to melodious Whalley. Then on past Grantham's sentinel 
spire over Trent, breaking into merry dimples over his shingly bed, 
lightly and smoothly as his namesake steed over the iron-bound 
stretch under the walls of York. Passing Retford, we could see that 
the feast of St. Partridge was being righteously kept in the land, and 
glimpses of three bits of pink moving among two score of twinkling 
sterns told us surely enough that the ^ silk ' days of 1 874 were drawing 
to their close, and that * scarlet ' was soon to occupy the vacant 
throne. Doncaster platform was as noisy and dirty as ever, and, 
spite of public remonstrances, there seemed to be no cessation in 
those engine screams, which no cries from those tormented in the 
Pit night and day with Satan can surely surpass. 

Tliere was the usual levee at the siding to watch each train deliver 
its freight, human or equine, at the gates of the city of the Don ; 
and strolling up towards Hall Gate, we encountered signs of the 
times in the Admiral and Lord Falmouth taking sweet counsel ; 
while on the steps of the Rooms stood a few early birds, waiting 
eagerly for crumbs of information — * Pavo ' sunning his gorgeous 
plumes among the rich and rare exotics which made even that stone 
wilderness to smile ; the driver of ^ Our Van,' looking trim aitd fresh 
as ever after his journey up the Great North Road ; and Mr. Harry 
Hill, in meditative moiod, with his coat-tails folded over his bands, 
and recalling perhaps, the days when Leger fields were larger, and 
speculation took a wider range than in these times of ^ special ' and 
*- exclusive information.' There was only a small dirty knot in front 
of the Salutation ; while in the distance the white hat of Tom Jen- 
nings might be seen disappearing towards the Doncaster Arms» Our 
path under the dmen shades was rough and gritty, and the dust down 
the Avenue bore out truly enough the report of a South«country 
trainer, whose string went clattering by, that the course was hard all 
over and bare in places, and that no welcome rain had descended on 
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the RMiags to take tbe dreaded bone out of the ground. There were 
one or two small strings taking a survey of to-morrow's battle-field, 
but not of sufficient consequence to keep the touts moving ; and the 
sable form of Lord Freddy, like a solitary snipe, was the only object 
to give colour to the monotony of white posts and greensward. 
The ^immemorial' pond, on whose margin so many cracks have 
held their St. Leger toilet levee, had shrunk to a mere pool, dimpled 
with many a falling leaf; and, looking up towards Rose Hill from 
the starting-post, we could not but lament that a new order of things 
threaten to divert that magnificent sweep from the pride of its 
straightness, and that the new Lord of Burleigh's cry of ' more useful 
* purposes ' is to be taken up by a brother Peer, to the subversion of 
modem racing institutions* What would ' old Exeter,' with his high 
notions of the dignity of sport and stern delight in the ^ narrow blue 
^ and white stripes ' of his house, have said to all this ? 

There was enough crowd on Tuesday morning to furnish a very 
respectable attendance for ordiiftry country meetings, and the Moor 
was alive with touts, professional and amateur, from the distance- 
post to the foot of the Hill. The days of strong gallops seem to 
have passed by, and trainers more sensibly indulge their animals 
oow-a-days, with a view to husbanding their powers for t'Leger. 
Peu d'Amour alone delighted Yorkshire hearts wich an old-&shioned 
gallop, Blenheim takii^ him along for half a mile at his best pace, 
and then committing him to Slumber's care to the finish. Apology 
did quite enough to please her fi-iends, and, as they might be said to 
be the million, Yorkshire went home delighted. Atlantic took 
things easily, but his action was as true and beautiful as ever ; while 
Leotinus just lacked the finishing touch, and Trent skimmed over 
the ground like a swallow. Opinions differed widely concerning the 
favourite, but in the end the ^ ayes ' had it, and, as Mr. Cartwright 
expressed himself satisfied, there was nothing to shake his friends' 
confidence in the horse* Scamp was voted a ^ tough little begear ;' 
but nobody had a good word to say about the Patrician Lady oflrish 
extraction ; so ^ Erin's daughter,' reported to have met with an acci- 
dent, declined ominously in the market. Rostrevor was fair and 
ialse as ever, while the light of Voltumo was lost in that of his 
guiding star. Nobody had heard of Sweet Violet, who was evi- 
dently bom to blush unseen ; but the Merry men stood by Glenal- 
mond once again, winkers and whisky to the contrary notwithstand- 
ing, and quite pooh-poohed Blantyre, whose action over the ' hot 
^ bricks ' it was a treat to witness. 

Mr. Tattersall's idea of a paddock tax seems excellent and quite 
a matter of necessity, now that buyers are driven to their wits' end 
to catch a glimpse of anybody or anything. No one appreciates 
the genuine Yorkshire love of horseflesh more than ourselves, but 
one may have too much of the enthusiastic Tykes, especially when, 
after an early meal of cheese, onions, and strong beer, they take up 
their places round the ring, and refuse to biMge an inch until 
the last lot has been reached. Tuesday, however, was fairly quiet 
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and enjoyable,' and Mr. Everitt's and the Yardley yearlings gave 
quite a tone to ^ our opening day.' Paul Jones seems to get nearly 
all his stock whole-coloured dapple*bays, with the same fine sub- 
stance Mr. Hodgman was wont to be so proud of when the ' steam- 
^ engine ' was in training. Still the ' century ' average cannot be 
a paying game; while the solitary Blair Athol never reached his 
reserve. Victorian was afflicted with the family hocks ; but Prince 
William and Kaleidoscope were John Day's first and last loves. 
Mr. BuUing's returned whence they came ; and a couple or more 
of swallows did not make it all summer with Mr. Graham's lot» 
The Oxfords were neither so numerous nor racing-like as in former 
yearS| and the sooner the Duke is reduced to a quarter of his 
present covering fee the more reasonable it will appear. A com- 
bination of his blood with Besika's reads very soft and flashy, but 
Mr. Johnstone thought otherwise; and we fancy Joseph Dawson 
had a bit of a bargain in his Macaroni — Poetry colt. Sea Mark we 
liked better than anything; but Robert Peck did not care to cap- 
the Mannington 750, and went in rather heavily for King Puffin^ 
one of the dearest youngsters we have seen sold, for whose pos- 
session Captain Machell had to write down i loo/l 

Thence we adjourned to the Town Moor with a plethoric card,, 
but no great promise of first-class sport. Blenheim seems to have 
been promoted to the vacant step of * Prince of the T.Y.C.,* 
vice Prince Charlie retired ; and Wallsend could do nothing with 
him in the Fitzwilliam. Camballo had nothing to beat in one 
of the most moderate Champagne fields ever seen ; but his hocks- 
are none of the best, and this year will see the best of him. Earl 
of Dartrey is still Jeggy and unfurnished, but will always show 
his heels' to such as the dancing-master Alpha ; while Regalade was 
not * i' the vein * or condition to show at her best. Sir Frederick 
and Lord Rosebery were trick and tie in their matches, and look- 
ing at the antecedents of the leading Great Yorkshire trio, we don't 
fancy there was any alarming excess of staying power in the field* 
Even leather-flapping and selling races are respectable at Doncaster^ 
whose Plate conferred a winning bracket on Dukedom once more ;. 
and then Russley won her solitary race of the meeting with Bonny 
Blue Eye. Things looked bad for George Frederick at the Rooms- 
when a certain division determined to solve the great Wroughtoa 
mystery, and kept their pencils going merrily tul a partial rally 
occurred. Most people were awake by 9.7 the next mornings 
when the ^ slaters merely turned over and slept the sleep of the 
just once again; while those who stood the Derby winner ^ from 
^ information received/ like Macbeth, could ' sleep no more,' but 
turned out to find their sheet anchor, the mare, under suspicion^ 
and a general state of doubt and uneasiness pervading the Leger 
market. Atlantic naturally got a lift, and all the fond allegiance 
of the public set in once more towards their beloved yellow jacket. 
The sale paddock was like a drawing-room at St. James's minus 
the jewels and plus the shiny black suits of holiday-makers, wha 
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elected to begin their day by attending the levees of Messrs. Tat- 
tersall and Pain. Anxious bidders had to ' speak up ' for once, or 
wave umbrellas despairingly, and kept up a constant stampede 
from one ring to another. Mr. Hudson's were voted good-looking 
animals, and brother to Molly Cobroy bent his knee like a hack 
as he trotted off to make way for the big un out of Stolen 
Moments, who never threw a duffer yet. Even sanguine 
Mr. Eyke could hardly expect a Brown Bread colt to find 
such favour in Mr. G. Lambert's eyes, as was represented by 
that gentleman's 900 guinea cheque ; while Gunpowder was 
bound to make a noise, if only for Defamation's sake and his- 
near relationship to 'Sac* of Strathmore memory. Mr. John 
Watson sold only one; and what buyers could see in Lord 
Scarborough's Stratnallan to prefer him to Glastonbury (one of the 
last of the Rataplans) we cannot, for the life of us, comprehend.. 
Of the remainder of the Tickhill lot we fancied Bersaglier most, and 
Strathconan seems to be another of many rising Newminster sires. 
Mr. Newton had dipped rather deeply into the Palmer, and found 
his reward ; but the Moulseys would not go down, and a dozen 
were ' taken away.' One of Mr. Hewett's young Keith's touched 
500, and for 50 more Mr. Houldsworth took Blanchette and 
her Lacydes burden to join his Necklace, Crocus, and other Merry 
matrons at home. Mr. Pain's most persuasive eloquence was^ 
wasted upon the crowds who beset his ring, and who seemed 
to think more of the favourite's scratching than the animals before 
them, and consoled themselves soothingly with walnuts and 
* suckers.' Most of Mr. Wright's were sent back, and Trent 
did not help Sir John Astley's young Broomielaws. A Le Mare- 
chal coir, strangely enough, topped them all at 290 guineas ; but 
Mr. Van Haansbergen, who should surely breed a second Dutchman 
some day, must wait for the * long, result of time ' before he can 
expect to make his mark in the North. 

There was the usual scene going down to the course, and 
the crowds seem to increase year by year. The mare had not 
recovered her morning's attack, and i orkshire hardly knew what to 
set up in place of their deposed idol, unless it were *one of Merry's.' 
By the time, however, that Slumber and Thorn had caused the 
winning number 2 to be hoisted behind the judge's chair, they were 
loud as ever in their faith in the blue and red of Ashgill, whose 
representative passed through the dense crowd collected round the 
paddock gates almost unrecognised, save by a few devoted adherents, 
who raised a passing cheer. 

Feu d'Amour was the first of the St. Leger thirteen to enter the 
inclosure. Unattended, and almost unknown, he had all the gape 
seed to himself for a time ; and certainly eyes never rested upon a 
more uncanny customer than the narrow and peacocky child 
of Monarque. He looked even plainer when stripped, and as 
marked a commoner as Sweet Violet, with her light middle piece,, 
sour head, and drooping quarters. Lady Patricia Wis good to know 
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by her orange sheet smi die escort of the ^ Irish Brigai^,' who did 
fiot seem altogether coafident ; and then a plain brown colty ^ clocbcd 
^ in grey/ took off their attention towards Sir John Asdey's sturdy 
^on of The Rake. There was no time, we suppose, to tackle the 
Lincolnshire Baronet there and then upon his rather antHHibernian 
speech at the rant dinner, for Mat Dawson's three were descried 
making for the gate, with ^ little Trent ' as advanced guard, and 
Leoliniis, avant-^oureur of Atlantic So great was the pressure 
that the progress of the Heath House procession was stopped for a 
moment, and when the posse comitatus at length advanced on their 
circuit, there were few to take note of a chestnut mare slipping 
quietly in^ ready saddled for the fray, and with the roan Nella to bear her 
company. When the magic word ^ Apology ' came to be whispered 
about, the clans gathered eageriy rotiod her \ and while her opponents 
declared that she went lame in every leg in turn, those who had 
•quietly taken the panic ' shots ' of the morning determined to stand 
out their bets like men. Rostreror looked as great a flatcatcher as 
«ver ; and Vokomo was pointed at ratiler derisively, like a footman 
abroad in his master's clothes. Tive -Russley bays vrere the last to 
arrive ; but Peck soon had diem in the ^ dressing-rooms ' nearest the 
:shed, and then Webb and Hopper were admitted, and toilet operar 
tions began. Mn Merry and bis generalissimo flitted rather nervously 
about from one box to another, like doctors in a sick room ; but we 
did not see any botdesj nor even smell whisky, save a distant and 
random whiff from where the faint-hearted were ' nipping ' at the 
refreshment-stall. Mat Dawson put his trio to rights in the adjoii^ 
ing cupboards, with Lord Falmouth and Sir Richard Bulkeley in 
attendance, and soon Johnny was descried strolling leisurely down 
with Mr. Vyner to meet the ^ parson's mare.' Feu d'Amour and 
Boulet were the first mounted ; then the doors were thrown open, 
and, like the transformation in a pantomime, the paddock seemed to 
be alive with brand new silks and satins, and the baker's dozen began 
to move off towards the ^ wishing-gate,' the Merry pair lingering until 
the last, but not ' for luck.' The Frenchman's action was liked, and 
Atlandc swept by grandly as ever ; but Apology only * lopped ' along, 
while Trent and Blantyre evidendy liked, the hard ground. As they 
turned to walk round and show their muscle before the fight began^ 
it was noticed that Rostrevor sweated, and Glenalmond looked 
ominously black about the flanks. But they cooled down before 
reaching the post, whence we certainly thought that Mr. McGeorge 
got them away at the first attempt. But Boulet, who had hb billet 
to make running for Feu d* Amour, declined to oK^ve^ and so Glen- 
almond soon came trotting back to join him, and then the rest, hasten- 
ing like boys late for schoioL At last they got off,, with Volturno and 
Apology in rear, and Blantyre forcing the pace. At the top of the 
HUl, Atlandc seemed to be going up to the leaders, but he gave way 
to the Welshman before the mile-post was reached, where the yellow 
Jackets looked formidable for a. few seconds. Between the Butt» and 
the Red House, Blantyre had run himself out, and rather impeded 
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Trent and the Irish mare, round whom Apology had to be steered. 
Rounding the bend, shouts were raised for LeoUnus, until ^ Johnny * 
gave the mare her head, and she came sailing away with plenty in 
band up the straight and past the post, with a terribly straggling line 
of feemen in her victorious wake. As for * excited Yorkshire,* we 
had heard of it and believed in it, but never witnessed its vagaries 
until after Apology had pulled up the winner of the 98th St. Lcger. 
The ovation that awaited Marquis and John Scott was nothing to 
it ; aRd on Blair Athol's day the rain had well-nigh soaked out even 
the enthvsiasm of Maltonians. A dense body went down to meet 
her hr beyond the turn, like the patres conscripti of ancient Rome 
setting forth to welcome home some victorious consul, and the 
shout was taken up again by the crowd lining the rails and the few 
advestufous spirits ensconced on the elmen boughs above. They 
puUed at her tail for memorial hairs, and dipped their handkerchiefs in 
the foam flakes that whitened her neck and flanks, she not resenting 
these liberties — like the fiery Queen of Scotland, who brushed the 
whiskers of an overheated enthusiast last year^— but taking things as 
calmly and quietly as if she fully knew what it was all about. Cheering 
was redoubled as the ^ brothers ' came to weigh in, and the excite- 
ment hurly broke its bounds when the magic ^sill right' set the 
crowd shouting again ; while Johnny wisely maintained the retire- 
ment of the dressing-room, where the congratulations of his fellow- 
jockeys were hardly less hearty than the reception he would have 
met with out of doors. It was a great day ft>r the North and the 
Osbomes, * Tommy ' being second on the Bulkeley chestnut ; and 
then, later in the afternoon, Ashgill pulling out Lily Agnes to show 
Lilian what mincemeat she could make of her on the Friday. The 
bay has not the substance and masiive grandeur of the chestnut, and, 
wtth her wiry frame and flowing mane, she looked like some wild 
gipsy maid beside a high-born beauty. The rest was ^ all leather and 
^ prunella,' except to those intent on business in the ring ; and three 
white jackets were first to catch the eye of Mr. Justice Clark in the 
Rt^K>rd, Milton, and Corporation Stakes.^ The soaking rain could not, 
however, daunt those cannyNorthem spirits whose hoarded earnings 
had gone on the mare, and every alehouse bar and parlour on the way 
home was crammed with Tykes intent on drinking her health ; while 
that of her owner and trainer was not forgotten, and her popular pilot 
came in for a share of merited praise. Public sympathy was all with 
Lord Falmouth, whose St. Leger luck has been something appalling \ 
and the meeting of Atlantic on equal terms with the * pride of the 
^ North ' would have imparted almost the same amount of interest 
into the race as had been lost by the disastrous withdrawal of George 
Frederick at the eleventh hour. 

Thursday is generally the sale day of the week, and ^ Apology the 
^ Second ' was declared to be discovered in Mr. Sadler's Zelpha filly. 
What becomes of all the ^ great unsold ' at Doncaster is a puzzling 
question, which perhaps some breeder may answer on his retirement, 
until which time we must rest content to know that they are not 
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made into cats' meat. Mr. ^ Darley ' is quite an old stud-book 
name, and his filly and Colonel Hall's grey Palmer colt preluded the 
advent of ^ Sir Tatton's/ whose bride did not disgrace her Bentinck 
pedigree by the interest she evinced in paddock as well as post. The 
venerable Snarry we were sorry to miss from his accustomed place 
in the centre of the ring, following his charges round with his stick, 
and keeping up a running; fire of chafFwith Mr. Tattersall all the time. 
However, his deputy took his cue from the veteran, and Mr. Baltazzt 
soon released Matilda from his charge. All Heart (whose name will 
surely be changed) had been nibbled at by the Laird of Russley ; but it 
was decided upon letting him take his chance, at the hammer, and James 
Dover's < two thousand/ which silenced the Machell battery, told 
that the bold Scot had not over-estimated his market value. This 
and the ^ Coop ' will, we hope, console Sir Tatton's old servant in his 
illness ; but we hope to see the white handkerchief, black frockcoat, 
and drab gaiters once again before Snarry fails from Doncaster me- 
mories. The young Knights of the Garter were full of character and 
promising ; but Cream Cheese rather disappointed us, and she has a 
perfect ^ pyramid of forfeits ' to her name. Mr. Cookson's did not 
show so well out as in their boxes, and The Palmer, into whose 
blood the great Neasham breeder has dipped most prodigally, seems 
likely to found a fresh dynasty of Weatherbit blacks and browns as 
candidates fpr Turf honours. The Metheglin colt, who claims Hybla 
as his maternal granddam, inherits Kettledrum's four white legs; and 
the Popgun filly has a regular Dutchman head. There w;is a sort of 
Umpire look about Maggiore's Palmer pledge ; and we liked the 
Jenny Diver colt far away the best, though the joint labours of the 
Earl and Lady Macdonald has resulted in a remarkably neat filly» 
If the Neasham Hall sold badly, the Sheffield Laners fared worse, the 
Adventurers not being up to Apology sample, and the Pretenders 
and Tynedales failing to find admirers. An 'odd foot' spoiled 
the Scottish Chief colt, which Mr. Be v ill was content to take 'for 
^ better for worse / and Mandrake does not promise, from what we 
could see, to keep up the Weatherbit charter, now confided to him 
along with Brown Bread and the sons of Beadsman. One of these 
is Pero Gomez, whose first stock came up from Bonehill, but went 
at sadly moderate figures i while some very smart youne things by 
King Victor, who now occupies Prime Minister's ^ official residence ^ 
at Highfield, were wisely * sent,' instead of being * given,' away. We 
thought the Glasgow stud yearlings had more quality and less sub- 
stance than usual, and the last of the Voltigeurs much above the ave- 
rage of those got by the defunct Aske brown. As for Speculum, whose 
youngsters we looked over in their boxes^ we hear that he will be 
promoted to the Fifty Guinea next season, and that all Yorkshire is ^ 
love with him. On the Turf we remember him a natty little fift< 
hand gentleman, but we are assured that he has added nearly a Xand 
to his stature ; and that, being himself the ' glass of fashioAi' his 
yearlings cannot fail to be cast in the ' mould of form.' Of/his we 
had ocular evidence ; and the 350 guinea average is n^ to be 
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despised. Knight of the Garter, too, seems to be making way, so 
that Moorlands is in no danger of losing its place among the nurseries 
of Yorkshire. 

Thunder and Thorn fought out their battle over again in the 
Alexandra Plate; but the 6 lbs. difference told its tale^ and the 
tables were turned. We never saw a smarter half-dozen than the 
two-year-olds who went down to the three-quarter mile T. Y,C. post ; 
but johnny was there again with Holy Friar, and never gave Cam- 
ballo a chance. As for the Portland Plate, we had the usual delay, 
and most of the bvourites quite out of it directly the flag fell. There 
were few that could talk of ^ their own sweet Genevieve,' and 
so the ring had a turn, and followed up their luck in the Scarborough, 
the decision of which showed the rottenness of the York Biennial 
form, and set fielders on the Cesarewitch pencilling down * Whitehall' 
in their books to a pretty tune. Glenalmond appears to be the horse 
of excuses and misfortunes ; for in the Eglinton he seemed out of 
the race in a few hundred yards, and Webb pulled him up only just 
in time on the post, as he had slipped his bridle, as he contrived to 
do at Goodwood. 

The single-ring system of Friday sent both breeders and buyers 
away in a better humour. Fifteen hundred could not tempt Mr. 
Ray to part with Clanronald, who was a bit of a ^ dancing master,' 
while King Death had been disposed of privately. Mr. Ashton's lot 
were, as usual, a mixture of Miners and Lambtons (names not in- 
appropriately associated), and made fair prices ; but ' belted Will ' 
I'Anson never had such a good lot up from Malton before, and 600 
was no bad average for the half-dozen sold. Some of the Apology 
winnings were invested in the Caller Ou youngster (her first cole) *, 
but Mr. Merry made no sign on behalf of Blantyre's brother. Rat- 
catcher's daughter had a splendid Hermit colt, but his destination is 
at present unknown ; while Mr. Cockin put in for brother to Hiero- 
glyphic. The late Mr. Hilton's string fetched only starv;ition prices \ 
and then came the beginning of the end with the brood mares and 
foals, poor old Sunbeam standing with her jagged blaze face quietly 
gazing up to the pulpit, as Mr. Tattersall knocked her down for 
40 guineas. 

The Park Hill field had no Oaks form about it, as last year ; and 
Peeping Tom's form in the Stakes might seem to show the naked- 
ness of the St Leger land, were it not palpable that the big chestnut 
was shaken by the iron ground, and that Trent was not ridden out 
with his two stable companions. Captain Machell soon made Sel- 
bome do something towards clearing his purchase-money and ex- 
penses ; and then having on dit disposed of Chandos for a ' consi- 
^ deration/ saw him unplaced to Blenheim, a brother Oxford of more 
reliable form and class. Lily Agnes had frightened all away in the 
Cup, save the horses Lilian and Scamp. At first only two numbers 
went up, and people turned their backs to make tracks homewards ; 
but at last it was determined to ^ive Scamp a fair and square St. Leger 
trial with the wiry daughter of Macaroni, Lilian ran jadily enough^ 
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and Lily had to make her own running, amusing the spectators with 
the semblance of a struggle with the Astlev straw. 

We did not care to see the appropriately-named Lambskin do the 
ring good service, but sped station-wards on our way through the 
empty town. There was a desultory Cesarewitch skirmish on the 
platform, where hard measure seemed being dealt out to Whitehall, 
and Mornington's name cropped up at intervals. We were glad to 
exchange the shrieks of engines for a quiet run, almost without check, 
to Peterborough, and thence through tunnel coverts of the Great 
Northern to the earths of King's Cross, from which to disperse home- 
wards from our pilgrimage to the shrine* of St Leger. With reve- 
rential ktt we have trodden the sacred inclosures on the Moor — 
have paid our tribute of respect (o the presiding genius of speculation, 
who reigns supreme beyond the evergreen-shaded threshold of her 
Rooms — have gazed on long yearling processions threading the 
living mazes of the Paddock. As the ^ Times' inquired of the Pon- 
tigny pilgrims, ^ What have you gained V — in answer to a similar 
question, we reply, ' A week's dispensation from care and business.^ 
And such must be our ' lame Apology ' for these random notes. 

Amphion. 
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CHAPTER VIII. 

The news of Mr. Host's visit to Watercombe in the dead of night 
and long after the family had retired to rest was conveyed from 
the kennels to the house at an early hour on the following morning ; 
for no sooner had Ben Head started with hb bounds for Gara 
Bridge than his wife trotted ofF with all expedition to communicate 
the tidings of Frank's disappearance to the inmates of the hall. Nor 
did the story she had to tell suffer any curtailment from the circum- 
stance that in his earliest infancy she had been his devoted nurse, 
and from that time had always regarded him rather in the light 
of her foster-child than as the future lord of the Watercombe estate. 
Consequently 9 in the short distance between the kennel and the 
house her misgivings about the safety of the boy appeared to 
increase at every step, and at length grew so painful that on 
reaching the hall-door she iatrly burst into a flood of tears. 

^ 'T*is all over wi' un ; I know 'tis,' she sobbed out, as old 
Matthews, the butler, encountered her at the entrance ; ' bJess the 
^ dear btid of un ! to think that ever he should come to sich 
^ a whisht end ; and he so knowledgable about the moor, too ; 
^ know'd every mire and every tor 'twixt Dureston and the Eastern 
* Beacon.' 

* Why, Sally, what be ycu a telling about ?' inquired the asto- 
nished Matthews ; ^ all over wi' un ? all over wi' whew ?' 

* Master Frank, sure enow. The doctor — he to Buckbury — 
^ brought word t' night that the dear lamb was a lost up ia the 
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' inire$ ; and I'm aveard the vlies will get a blowing in un, ef they 
^ don't find the body zooa Oh, dear ! my heart's fairly up to my 
^ mouth. However shall I tell the measter/ 

Matthews, whose credulity was not easily imposed upon, and 
who, from a long acquaintance with Sally Head and the strange 
^ packets ' she so frequently imported into the hall, took leave at 
once to doubt the tale, and, by the cross-examinatioii he instituted^ 
very soon con vetted the sorrowing Sally into a balf*savage terma- 
gant. 

' Master Frank stogged in the mires, indeed ; nit he, Sally, no 
^ more than I be ; there s never a mire nor yet a mucksy-pot in all 
' the moor wid hold un ; he'd be in and out o' 'em quick ais a 
^ homywink, and away to go like any sldttycock. But there, yeu 
^ can tell the measter, ef yeu plaize ; I han't a going to carry un 
' any sich valse tales ; and yeu may zay I zaid zo/ 

' Valse tales, indeed. Where was yeu a rared to, Mr. Matthiss, 
^ to mak' me out a liart ? as ef I was no better than zvm 
^ parish trapes or an old vish-jouder. Yeu'm a rale old haythen ^ 
^ that's what yeu be. Never was larned the catecfaiz, I reckon, nor 
' yet any other geud belief. Valse tales, indeed !' 

^ Doth Ben believe 'em, then ?' inquired the butler provokinglv. 

^ He never zaid he didn't ; and ef her had, I wid soonder tak the 
' doctor's word than his'n or your'n either, Mr. Matthiss ; and 
' that's spaking nort but the trudi.' 

The sharp ring of a bell, which both recognised at once as that of 
the Squire's dressing-room, brought the angry dialogue to a sudder^ 
close ; for Matthews, apparently too glad to escape from the storm 
be had raised by his unbelief, instantly turned on his heel and 
hurried out of the room. 

' Here's Sally Head, sir,' he said, as he knocked at the door, ^ a 
'come up wi' a lot o' cram, as usual, about Master Frank's being^ 
^ lost on the moor. But I zaid I know'd better ; and then her fell 
' to calling me all the fules and haythens her could think about' 

' Send her up to the door, and let vac hear her own story,' said 
the Squire, well aware that, even from the mouth of the trust- 
worthy Matthews, a message was not always delivered as it was 
received. 

* What's this report about Master Frank, Sally, that you've 
^ brought to the house ? and how and when did it reach you V 
ioqtiir^ the Squire, looking her full in the face, as if he dared ber 
to tell him aught but the uuth in so serbus a matter. 

^ Well, yeur honour, I'll zay all I heered, and nort else ; tbof 
^ Mr. Matthiss won't hearken to me, and spok'd up as ef I was 
^ a liart. Us had a been to bed and asleep up dree hours or more 
^ when hew should come to the kennel but the doctor to Buckbury. 
^ ^^ Hew be yeu ?" says Ben, a ba'llins: out o' winder and gi'eing 
^ bin the rough zide o' s tongue. ^^ What fule is it a rallying up 
' ^^ the hounds avore dayslight?" ^^ Stap, stap, Ben, nit zo ^t ; 
* " 'tis Mr. Host," says he ; " Tvc a come to ax ef ycu've a zecd ort 
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^ ^^ o' Master Frank ; he's rinned away fram schule and gone to 

* " moor ; and I want to know ef he's a corned home." When 

* Ben told un us had a zeen nort o' the young gen'leman (bless the 
^ dear blid of un !) the doctor zaid he'd a bin over-zeed or pixie- 
^ led| he knowM he had^ and had got lost in Fox Tor mires. Then 
^ he brished off to zeek for un ; but, Lor'-a-massy ! ef he dith'nt 
' know they moors, 'tis like zeeking for a niddle in a pook o' hay 
^ avter he's pitched into a tallet.' 

The Squire's horror of the vulpecidal habits of Tom Franks was 
so well known to the huntsman's wife that, in detailing as she did 
with fair accuracy the doctor's story, she had tact enough to abstain 
from any allusion to the fox-killer's name, although he it was who 
had suggested that Frank and his companion had been pixie-led, 
and so, missing their way, had wandered into . the bogs. Ben 
Head's imprecations on that hated name were, luckily, too fresh in 
her memory to allow her to venture on a repetition of it in the 
presence of the Squire ; for had she done so, her story would have 
certainly been treated with even less credulity bv him than by the 
doubting butler, and probably cut short with still less ceremony. 

' There must be some ground for this report,' said the Squire 
gravely ; ^ for Mr. Host is much too sensible a man to have come 

* so far in the dead of night on a fool's errand ; he knows the value 
^ of time and horseflesh too well to ride a single lanyard out of his 
^ way without ascertaining the necessity of doing so before he 

* started.' 

' TIjere's no smok' without a vire,' said Sally, inwardly exulting in 
the triumph obtained over the butler by this view of the oquire's ; but 
at the same time giving way to renewed grief on account of the 
missing boy — the dear lamb, she continued, 'I'd risk my life to save 
^ un ; and ef your honour zeeth fit to spare me th' old moyle, I'll ride 
^ straight to moor and zeek vor un in every mire and turf-tie 

* 'twixt Aune Head and Fox Tor.' 

The mule, whioh Sally was petitioning for, having been bred on 
the moor, had, notwithstanding its small feet, a wonderful knack 
in travelling over the most dangerous mires with perfect safety. 
The action of the animal appeared to be a quick, continuous run, 
which, like a skater gliding rapidly over unsafe ice, it maintained 
with increased rapidity whenever the soil was so unsound that 
a moment's delay or hesitation would have brought it to inevitable 
grief. In this way Jack-o'-Lantern had been known to carry the 
kennel-boy home to the tail of the hounds, when every horse in the 
hunt had been hopelessly stopped by the surrounding mires. 

The summer hitherto had generally been a dry one ; so the risk 
Sally was proposing to run, when mounted on the ' moyle,' as she 
was well aware, would in reality be no risk at all. But she had 
another object in view besides searching for the boy — one which 
she had long cherished, and which she now hoped to accomplish 
if the Squire would only consent to her proposal. The woman was 
moor-bred as well as the * moyle j' she was a native of Post-bridge, one 
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of the most isolated villages in the whole of Dartmoor ; and, many 
as her relations were in that hamlet, whole years had sometimes 
-slipped away without a personal meeting or even a message passing 
between them. 

For years to come, then, it occurred to her she might not have 
-such another opportunity as the present for gratifying this daily and 
long-deferred wish of her heart; her husband and the kennel-boy 
were ofF with the hounds, and there was now no one on the 
premises so well acquainted with the moor as herself; no one who 
would be thought half so likely to persevere in the search and leave 
no stone unturned till she had found the missing boy; so she 
renewed her petition for the mule with a still more urgent appeal. 

^ It shall never be told up, yeur honour, that Master Frank 

* wanted help and couldn't vind it, zo long as Sally Head hath a 
^ vinger to gie un ; and 'pon back o' the moyle I ban't nowise 
^ timersome, nor it afeared to vace the wust mires in all the moor ; 
< zo zay the word, do 'ee, zir, and there's no telling what luck it 
'* may bring.' 

^ You are quite welcome to the mule, Sally,' said the Squire, 
ceadily ; ^ but I think it most improbable that Master Frank, who 

* knows the moor so well, has been lost in the mires ; it is far more 
^ likely that he has taken his fishing-rod with him and gone off to 
^ some distant stream, perhaps to the Plym, or even to the Tavy, 
^ and then, beins so far away and wearied with his walk, he probably 

* found himself unable to return to the school-house at all last 

* night.' 

^ Is sure, like anew ; and then mak'ing home, the legs of un got 
' stivvered up wi' the wet and. muk ; zo that a cou'd but just daggle 
^ along like a lang-cripple, till at last, dear saul ! a was fiiirly stapped 
^ by they clitchy mires 4 and that's where he is now too, or the 
^ doctor widn't a zaid zo, I knaw he widn't.' 

The Squire's opinion, however, was not shaken by JSally's argu- 
ment; for, although she was despatched on her mission, with 
especial directions to examine the great quagmire near Fox Tor, 
he still remained very sceptical as to the detention of his son by 
that or any other bog on Dartmoor. Nevertheless, in riding to join 
his hounds at Gara Bridge, instead of mounting, as he was wont to 
do, a roueh-and-ready hack, he ordered Old King Cole to be saddled, 
and, avoiding the direct road to the Meet, he followed a circuitous 
path leading into the wildest portion of the Southern Moors. In 
these solitudes he hoped ^to [discover some moor-man cutting turf, 
or looking after his stock, who might possibly give him information 
with respect to his missing son. But in this expectation, as we 
shall soon see, he was doomed, not only to fail in the object of his 
/Utour^ but to encounter no trifling misadventure ere he made his 
appearance, more than an hour late, at Gara Bridge. 

Over many a mile of hungry, sterile land, clothed, for the most 
part, only by a stunted heather, producing no wortleberry ; over 
acres of country thickly covered with masses of granite, either 
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splintered into small fragments or standing aloft in huge, angular 
boulders, against which the rain of heaven had beaten for ages in 
rain; through ground sodden, black, and mirf, letting his good 
steed in to the fetlocks, and sometimes up to the Ycrj hcKJcs^ 
Raleigh pricked on without catching sight of the form or even the 
track of a human being. At length, just as he was shaping his^ 
course in the direction of Three Barrows, meaning to descend into 
the valley of the Aune by way of Zeal, he spied an object, which,, 
although being motionless on a mound of short heather and at some 
distance, he very soon discovered was the body of a man. For a 
few seconds a coM sensation almost curdled his blood, as the terrible 
suspicion crossed his mind with unspeakable rapidity^tfaat the body 
was that of his son ; but these acute feelings quickly passed off,, 
for, on nearing the object, the garb of the man — a light nankeerv 
coat and white cord breeches — satisfied him that, whoever it might 
be, it was not Frank who was lying either asleep or dead on the 
mound before him. 

On coming up to him, however, a loud groan proved that the 
man was at all events alive ; and as Raleigh accented him in the 
kindest tone, and inquired what had happened, and how he was 
suflfering, the incoherent response of the gentleman, who was no 
other than Captain Chanter, made it but too apparent that his mind 
was wandering, either from a recent fit or some other latent cause. 
Chanter, it will be remembered, was one of the four bacchanals who 
had sallied forth from the Red Lion at Buckbury in search of Franks 
and he it was who, falling into an open tin-pit in the dead of night,. 
had parted company with his horse and lost him on the open moor» 
Being a free liver, and at the time in a state of partial intoxication, 
the excitement caused by the running away of his horse and the 
exertion he used to recover him had brought on the attack fi-onv 
which he was then suflFering. 

It was a fit of delirium tremens, and, judging from the wild ex- 
pression in the eyes and the wandering, incessant way in which he 
talked, Raleigh was seised with the conviction that unless medical 
aid could be quickly obtained he would soon succumb to the attack. 
But the nearest practitioner lived at a disunce of at least five miles, 
and even he might not be found at home, if Raleigh rode off, as he 
was prepared to do, in quest of htm ; and yet when he looked again 
and observed the trembling and exhausted condition in which the 
poor Miow lay, he felt he dared not abandon him just then, even 
for an hour, levt death should come upon him in the interim. 

Perplexed and uncertain, however, as to the course he should 
adopt, the Squire, whose habit of action was prompter and more 
decisive than that of most people, tried to make the sufferer under* 
stand that, if he would promise to remain stationary on that spot, 
he would ride off and bring back a doctor, or some one to help him, 
in little more than an hour. But Chanter etbed at him and said, 
^ I want no doctor ^ ride off and catch the thief that has stolen my 
^ horse. It's that fellow Luscombe, I know it is ; he took a fimcy 
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* to the colt when be was foaled and made up his mind then to 
*' steal him/ 

He then went on rambling in his speech and swearing he would 
have Luscombe transported for horse-stealing \ his hands were in 
perpetual motion, fumbling about as if he had lost something ; while 
a general tremor agitated his limbs like those of a man stricken with 
palsy. Raleigh did his best to quiet him \ but the more he at- 
tempted to reason with him the more restless he became, mingling, 
strangely enough, the real with the ideal in all he imagined and 
said. 

What steps to take, or what next to do, was a question that sorely 
puzzled Raleigh. Here he was in the midst of the wild moor, far 
away from all human aid and with no means of obtaining it, alone 
with a maniac, who, if not suffering from brain fever, was, at least, 
in a most perilous condition from delirium tremens. ^ No,' said 
the Squire to himself, ^ I can't leave him, for if, in a paroxysm of 
^ excitement or depression, he should commit self-murder, I should 
^ never forgive myself ; no, come what may of it. Til stand by him 
< to the last' 

^ Give me some brandy/ muttered Chanter ; ^ I want brandy/ 

Big drops of perspiration were now standiiig on his forehead, 
which Raleigh had not before observed ; and, as he justly concluded 
there could be no inflammatory action with such an exudation, he 
resolved to run all risk and give him some brandy, of which he had 
luckily a small flaskful in his coat«pocket. 

This being produced and catching the eye of Chanter, he ex- 
claimed wildly, ^ None of your whishy-washy trade for me. Squire ; 

* I'll have it neat. Nothing but brandy — not a drop of water ; I hate 
^ it like a mad dog.' 

They had recognised each other from the first, and Raleigh, as he 
handed him the alcohol, by way of humouring his fancy, pronounced 
it to be the real article, pure as it came from Justerini's cellars. He 
took it at a gulp, just half a wine-glassful; and if Raleigh had 
been dfted with divine power he could scarcely have performed a 
miracle with more instantaneous efFect. Instead of increasing the 
excitement, as Raleigh feared it might do, the dram acted as a 
sedative \ the tremor of the limbs suddenly ceased, the speech be- 
came rational, and, in a few minutes, the man was standing on his 
legs, weaker, but apparently little the worse otherwise for his fearful 
attack, except, indeed, that his mind was a tabula rasa as to the 
events of the previous night, of which he remembered nothing. 

' Now then,' said Raleigh, seeing his opportunity and greatly 
relieved by the success of his experiment, ^ get upon my horse ; 

* he'll carry you like a cradle, and I'll see you safe to vour own door/ 

Raleigh then offered his arm, and with that help Chanter was able 
with little exenion to occupy the saddle so kindly placed at his dis- 
posal ; hut, as the old horse stepped out freely and seemed inclined 
to break into a quicker pace than the steady walk^ at which he was 
kept, the rider's nerves failed him, and he would probably have had 
a relapse and fallen to the ground but for the Squire's presence of 

c 2 
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mind and timely aid. With one bound he sprang to the seat behind 
the saddle, and then, clasping Chanter with one arm and guiding the 
horse with the other, he rode with him at least seven miles, landing 
him at length, as he had promised to do, safely at his own door. 

^ No baby in arms could have been less troublesome,' said Raleigh, 
relating the adventure to one of his friends and explaining the cause 
of his tardy appearance at the Meet, ^ and well for him it was so ; 
^ for, with twenty-two stone on the old horse's back, and always a 
^ broken, rough ground under his feet, if Chanter had been unruly or 
^ had interfered with the bridle in the slightest way, there's no saying 

* what might have happened to both of us. Happily, the man had 

* no nerve left ; his courage, if he ever had any^ appeared to be 
^ paralysed by drink ; and so long a slave to it, he was now also a 

* slave to fear. But, oh ! it was a piteous sight to see God's gift of 

* reason so outraged ! to see a man reduced by the loss of that bless- 

* ing to such a hopeless state of moral degradation.' 

On handing over Chanter to the safe keeping of his wife, whose 
forlorn and distracted appearance gave sad proof of the vieil she had 
kept and the anxiety she had endured, Raleigh dashed on at a brisk 
pacCi hoping to reach the distant Meet soon after the appointed time. 
Duty although up hill and down dale, over break-neck roads, than 
which there are none worse from Berwick-on-Tweed to Penzance 
than those descending from Dartmoor, he kept the old horse going 
at a hal&gallopy never easing him for an instant till he sighted Gara 
Bridge, the Squire's punctuali^ was for once at fault : his field and 
hounds had been waiting for him more than an hour. 

Many a pleasant * good morning ' greeted him, nevertheless, as he 
entered the meadow ; and although the hard-ridden and somewhat 
jaded appearance of Old King Cole surprised and excited the curiosity 
of a few who knew the careful habits of the Squire, and his dread of 
knocking a good hunter about on a hard road, yet no one, except 
the huntsman, had the remotest suspicion of the sharp work the horse 
had been called upon to do from an early hour that morning. To 
him, however, it instantly occurred that his wife, as soon as he had 
left the kennels, had slipped up to the hall and enlarged on the 
doctor's report of Frank's disappearance, and that, alarmed thereby, 
the Squire had made a cast over the moor, with the hope of hitting 
ofF some line of scent that might lead to his discovery, 

Ben Head was an independent character and a privileged servant ; 
spoke his mind with as little reserve to his master as he would to 
John Ford, the earth-stopper, though perhaps in somewhat less ex- 
pressive language than he would generally use to the latter personage. 
With his eyes, then, fixed on the old horse, flecked as he was with 
foam, and valued by the Squire (Ben knew him to be) as the very 
apple of his eve, he ejaculated aloud, ^ Drat my picturs, measter ! 
^ ef ever I zeed th' old King look zo whisht avore I Where ever ha' ee 

* bin wi' un ? — ^in and out o' Cranmere Pool, or ovver zum galli- 
^ traps or other^ by th' looks ov' un ? £f 'twas a zeekine Master 
^ Frank yeu've a bin, there a is, a telling up wi' they ladies f com'ch 
^ nat'ral to un, I reckon.' 
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Ben, suiting the action to the word, pointed with his pole in the 
direction of Mrs. Cornish's pony-carriage, by the side of which Frank 
was still standing, in the act of adjusting the curb-chain on the pony's 
chin. 

The Squire turned instantly, and, seeing at a glance that Ben was 
quite right, he dismounted, handed the old horse over to the care of 
a groom, and stalked leisurely down the meadow, taking his hat ofF to 
the ladies, whom he seemed scarcely to know, as be thus accosted 
his son : ^ Holloa, my fine fellow ! where do you come from, and 

* what brought you here ?' 

* The Regulator, sir, straight from Buckbury,' said the boy, 
openly ; * I got into a scrape yesterday : had leave to go fishing to 
^ the moor ; lost my way in returning, and spent the night among 
' the bogs ! Well, I didn't quite like facing the doctor after that, 

* for he never believes a fellow's story, and so I thought I'd come 

* to the Meet and tell you all about it ^ and now I'm here, if you 
^ don't mind, Til just stop and have a peep at the hounds/ 

^ By all means, Frank ; stay and see them find,' said the Squire, 
inwardly delighted to encourage the boy's love of sport and to have 
his company for the rest of the day ; ^ but, remember, it must be at 
^ your own risk : you are now under Dr. Twigg's control ; between 
' him and you be it. I never interfere with the command of another.' 

^ Then that's all right ; but I wish you'd stir them up at the I^rse 
^ Guards, and get me my commission soon. I should like to be treated 

* more like a gentleman than I am by old Twigg.' 

* He is only anxious to do his duty, Frank, but probably has not 

* the happy knack of doing it pleasantly ; and, let me tell you, you 
' may meet with tighter discipline than you have at Buckbury.' 

Ben Head, during this short conversation, was rating aloud now 
this bound and now that, and ever and anon bestowing a hearty 
imprecation on the kennel-boy, who, acting as whip, was in vain 
endeavouring to restrain some unruly hounds from breaking away 
and drawing the river. Ben, too, was tired of waiting, and, now the 
Master was come, took this opportunity of expressing in hard words 
his impatience of further delay. Before the hounds, however, were 
fairly thrown ofF, Frank found time to give his father a faithful 
account of the previous day and night's adventures ; drew him for 
the guinea he had paid Tom Franks, and obtained his warm com- 
mendation for saving the little vixen's life ; nor did he omit to relate 
how he had fallen in with bis Quaker friend, who, fascinated b^ 
Jack Goodwin's description of the charms of the chase and the air 
of ^ The dusky night,' played so sweetly on his musical horn, re- 
solved to abandon the coach forthwith, and sacrifice for once a day 
of business for one of healthy and innocent recreation. 

Frank then formally introduced John Brock to his fiither, who, 
after shaking him cordially by the hand, thanked him for his com- 
pany, and expressed the pleasure he should feel in showing him a 
good day's sport. 
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A SPORTING CRUISE TO SARDINIA. 
* A Yarn from the Embassy.' 

CHAPTUL ni.— BOSA9 RIDB TO— DDWER— WINE ~T&ES NOURAGIS— rALL LOST 

TH£ SYNDIC — ^THE DANCE — ^THE BOTIGUONI BOAR-SHOOTING AT CUGUERI — 

OMSTANOABUB — ^A K-DOWN — TO&TOLI — ^THE MOUFFU^ MOUNTAINS. 

It was a bright January morning when the Count's factotum 
brought us a quarter of a pint of lukewarm water, which he emptied 
into the silver pie-dish, and announced breakfast. We rubbed our 
eyes, jumped out of our flea preserve, packed the traps, and then, after 
a vain attempt at a wash, descended to a breakfast of giants. The 
chaplain was hard at work. ^ You had better eat,' said he. ^ Meat 
^ and mass never hindered work.' (Sir Walter Scott says the same 
tiling somewhere.) We followed his example, and then proceeded 
to ^ saddle our horses and call out our men,' as bonnie Dundee had 
done before us — in song at least. 

^Was there ever such a cripple?' said we, as we inspected an 
animal something between a mule and a night cab-horse, ewe- 
necked, cat-hammed, slack-backed, and a string-halt. 

This was one of those famous Sardinian horses I had heard so 
much of at Turin. 

His owner smiled a contented smile, and rubbed his own nose 
ag:un8t that of his gaunt steed, who replied by a hollow murmur 
of satisfaction or want of corn — we didn't know which — but it was 
a good sign : the merciful man is merciful to his beast. The horse 
seemed to acknowledge his master, who was evidently proud of his 
horse. 

A blanket, a sack or two, and a few indescribable cloths having 
been adapted to the hollow back, the demi-pique saddle was duly 
girthed, and a bit fit to break the jaw of Behemoth was put into 
the animal's mouth. 

The Count, Minerva, a^d the chaplain (whose horse had been tied 
to his favourite nail in the church door, and who had breakfasted on 
the handle of the same, which he had licked clean), with a. due tail 
of attendants mounted on such steeds as Sardinia alone produces, 
were now in readiness. The Countess and her daughter waved their 
lily hands, and we limped along the main street of Macomer on our 
way to Bosa. 

Our road led over a bare, stony common. A few wild lads tended 
a few wild sheep, occasionally a curlew whistled and a snipe got up 
out of the plashes of water bv the roadside ; all else was as still as deso- 
lation and stones could make it. We travelled some twelve miles, 
till we came to the remains of an old oak forest ; gigantic trunks, 
stag-headed, venerable, showed what had beea The country looked 
as if it had sufiered from fire and earthquake. Masses of lava, 
lumps of basalt, flat bare seams of volcanic tufo-flre hardened into 
stone showed what tremendous throes the land had once laboured 
under. 
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I never saw so wild, so desolate a scene. Gradually we approached 
the edgp of tbc vast vokanic plateau on which stands Macomer. 
We s^ted the sea, and, at the same time, a vast flat-topped moun- 
tain. Twas the home of Minerva, the birthplace of the god of 
^irisdom. 

' There,' said he, with an air of intense satisfaction, ^ is my home.* 

' We wish you joy at it,' said we, not at all in^Nressed with the 
additioflal lump of Java in the distance. 

According to Minerva's account his paternal acres had been the 
resort of all the bandits of the country, who there had a fastness, 
whence they sallied out to levy blackmail; and possibly Minerva 
senior had a snack. Who knows ? 

I hinted as much. Minerva smiled. ^ Ah !' he said, * it's a wild 
^ spot, and the men are wflder ' — a mild censure of robbery and 
vendetta (in times gone by). 

Gradually the character of the land changed and became broken into 
ravines without a drop of water. Chalk peeped out— deep valleys — 
low down under our feet at an immense depth. Here and there a few 
Sards were affecting to plough. The view opened out, the country 
breaking into detached hummocks with small towns perched on the 
tops, out of the way of the Minerva gentry. The prospect of the 
sea widened ; the road rapidly descended towards a great pbin, brown, 
dry, and hot, even in mid-winter. Suddenly the road turned to the 
right ; there was a long street with a stream running through it, the 
grass green as emerald^ with a whitewashed town, and houses attaining 
the gieantic (for Sardinia) proportions of three storeys. The chaplain 
tucked his double-barrel under his thigh, smackea his lips, said the 
best wine in Sardinia was erown in that vineyard (pomting to a hill- 
side in the background), dug his spurs into his Rosinante, and evi« 
Gently went through a process of tasting, mentally, the Malvoisie 
of Bosa, in which his noUe steed, attenuated by a long fast and 
a long ride, did not join, for he groaned at the spurs and kicked out 
viciously, to the delight of his reverence, who patted him and said he 
was ^ infatigabile ' (untirable). 

We entered Bosa, crossing a long narrow bridge with an ancient 
gate-house, and found ourselves in clean, well-paved streets, with 
a weU-dressed population. It was a Festa. The men were dressed in 
leather doublets of a russet colour, with scarlet waistcoats and big 
.breeches of white linen with Uack leather leggings ; the women in 
jrellow petticoats with scarlet borders, in innumerable folds. 

We descended at a large house, and were hospitably received by 
a host and hostess, and were shortly waited upon by the notables 
of the place. I was evidently a ^ lion ' of the first water, and 
probably the ^ oldest inhabitant ' had never seen a live Britisher 
i)eforc. 

After a repose of an hour we sat down to dinner. The chaplain 
arrived in the middle of it, looking the worse for his ride, or for the 
liquor he had evidently been tapping with his friends the monks. 
He smiled, wnnked, mumbled out an inaptitude for food, but took 
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off a quart glass of Malvoisie de Bosa — a fine, generous fluid equal 
to the best Madeira, and costing on the spot eighty guineas a pipe. 

At 4 o'clock P.M. we took leave of our amiable entertainers, of 
the notabilities, and of the ^ oldest inhabitant.' The streets were 
lined with gazers; and upon asking for the chaplain, who was- 
invisible, we were told he had gone on in charge of the wine. 

It was explained that we had a long ride before us over the moun- 
tain, and that the horses would never face the hill if the cavaliers^ 
didn't drink. 

At sunset we began the ascent of some outlying calcareous hills^ 
by a horse track and some very rough groimd ; and just as the sun 
sank into the lap of ocean we heard a fine mellow voice overhead^ 
up the mountain, singing the Ave Maria. 

It was the chaplain, who, on the sky line, presented a fine- object ; 
and as he finished his chant we came up with him, when he sidled 
up to us, and, remarking that singing always made him hoarse, pro- 
duced a botiglione holding about four quarts, and pressed us to 
drink good luck to the journey. ' For,* said he, ' we are going by 
* the Trcs Nouragis road, over which only a goat can go by day- 
^ light ; so, if none of us get a neck broke we shall be in luck ; and 

' the best recipe I know for * 

The remainder of the sentence was lost in the neck of the bottle,, 
to which the reverend lips were already glued. 

For five mortal hours did we scramble up and rattle down the- 
most broken road (if a mere goat-path can be so called) I ever 
travelled over. 

At last we came to a halt. 
The Count had lost the way. 

^ So much the better,' said the chaplain. ^ Here's a fine rock. I 
^ vote for a halt and a fire. We are all as thirsty as limpets at low 
' water ; so, respected patron, let us have a quiet half-hour before 
^ we break our necks into that valley before us \ and, in the mean- 
' time, gents, here is the botiglione! And he commenced a baccha- 
nalian adapted to a psalm, to the intense delight of the Sards, wha 
lit a fire under a shelter stone with a rapidity and dexterity arguing 
a profound knowledge of ' life in the bush.' 

Here the chaplain was in his glory. He sane songs, told stories^ 
imitated some French travellers, performed a littk legerdemain with 
the bottle, getting two drinks for every other mairs one, danced 
a pas de deux with his own hat, and would have spent the night 
there with infinite pleasure had not a shepherd interrupted us by 
making his appearance, who convoyed us down what appeared to 
be a perpendicular watercourse to the town of Tres Nouragis, 
which was situated on a high hill. So by the time we reached the 
syndic's house it was past midnight. 

Here a scene commenced, unique as far as I was concerned, but 
no novelty, of course, to the chaplain, the Count, or our tail of 
followers. 

The chaplain set up a screech, which was responded to fronv 
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within doors, and in a trice we were surrounded by scores of Sards, 
male and female — the men armed (they appear to sleep armed and 
dressed), and the women with torches. There was a volley of fire- 
arms, a great deal of screeching, and in the middle of a blaze of 
torches and of cartridges we were ushered into the presence of the 
Syndic of Tres Nouragis. 

The Syndic. 

He was a spare priest of cadaverous appearance, who performed 
a profound salaam, and then produced one of those eternal botiglioni^ 
bidding four quarts of strong wine. He drank, and then handed 
the bottle to the Count, who passed it to me, I to the chaplain, who 
(after keeping it in his possession an unreasonable time) passed it 
to his next neighbour in the crowd. His reverence then gave an 
order in Sard, and at the word there began the most awful screeching 
from three pairs of bagpipes mortal ears ever beheld. Then began the 
Sardinian dance. I was included, and performed like the rest. The 
pipes were excruciating, the room chock full, the torches created 
such a heat that we were soon in a stew, and I was as wet as though 
I were in a vapour-bath. More wine — more pipes — more dancing. 

This went on for two hours ! and there's no getting off. You 
hold hands in a chain, and round you go, the women pressing for- 
ward to dance with the ' Inglez.' At last the Coimt gave in. 
I followed him ; and we were on horseback in an instant. Then 
came some more pipes, some more fireworks in the shape of ball 
cartridge, and, followed by the entire population of Tres Nouragis, 
the reverend syndic at the head of the procession, we left (it bemg 
pitch dark) this hospitable village. 

CUCLIERI. 

It was three o'clock in the morning of the first week in January, 
when, after stumbling over rocks and stones, through streams and 
an occasional swamp, we arrived at Cuglieri, and rode at once into the 
courtyard of a strange rickety old chlteau of immense pretensions,, 
as far as size went, built by some Spanish Don in the days when 
Philip n. kept his court in Cudieri. 

An old woman came out to the huUabalooing of the chaplain, who 
was dancing a hornpipe by moonlight and accompanying himself to 
his own imitations of the bagpipe by setting to his sh^ow. This 
venerable old lady, with an immense torch in her hand, ushered us 
into an immense nail, where the first thing I saw was a black object 
stretched out on the ground, looking like a ^ body.' 

It was a dead wild boar — enormous. I have his hideous image now 
before me, with his throat cut and his mouth open grinning savage 
defiance. The chaplain gave him a kick and asked him how his 
his chitterlings felt, and said he should trv his kidney for breakfast. 

On the ground lay sundry Sards buned in sleep, all dressed, and 
their weapons lying beside them. 

In one room I found the General, snoring ; in another the Marquis > 
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in a third the Tuscan. Carlo the pointer came o^it to welcome me. 
I put three velvet-covered arm-chairs together, and in five minutes 
was snoring in my poncho— ever-blessed poncho— in Cuglieri. 

The next morning the General told me he had had rare sport boar- 
shooting. The party had killed four before break&st. Amongst 
them was the enormous beast I saw in the hall, and which was a 
well-known boar nicknamed Radetzky, called so out of compliment to 
the Austrian field-marshal, who certainly proved himself the biggest 
bore Italy has had for many a day. 

The General said the hunt was very simply arranged — ^an army of 
beaters, a pack of thoroughbred curs. He was posted, and after waiting 
about an hour Marshal Radetzky charged by him at twenty paces ; 
so the General fired four bullets into the Marshal from a double- 
barrelled Lancaster. The Marshal went ahead gaily, but a crash 
was shortly after heard. The Marshal had gone a cropper 
into the vaJley below, the curs and the Sards were on him, and in 
ten minutes be was bagged and had his legs tied together ignomini- 
ously, waa thrown over a prad, and carried oiF in triumph : 

' Sic transit gloria.' 

He had been the terror of every dog in the country for years past, . 
but the Lancasterian system was too much for him. Three others * 
were slain in the same way. 

Crista NO. 

A^ the General was tied to time, and as he had had a surfi^t of boar, 
we agreed to set off for Oristano, en route for Cagliari, the home of the 
flamingo, &c., &c. So at 8 a.m. the various tnigs and baggage 
were collected and tied on to the string of cripples, who were 
escorted by their armed and whiskered masters. It was at this 
place that the Count and his chaplain took leave of us. The Count 
returned to his farm and the chaplain to the ceUar. We took a 
rather melancholy ferewell. They were sorry to leave us, and I 
was sorry to lose them, for they were capital travelling companions 
over a dreary road on a lame cob horse. 

We were accompanied for some miles of our way by half the 
population of Cuglieri. The General was a ' lion.' He had come 
and conquered Radetzky, and a song had already been composed in 
his honour by a blower of those abominable pipes. The poet was 
anxious to blow oiF his song, but the idea was so awful that I gave 
an additional dose of spurs to cobby, and at 8 o'clock p.m. we 
entered Oristano. 

We heard much of Oristano from our escort. It was as London 
is to an Exeter man. There was an albergo — such a grand 
albergo — an inn as big as the Astor House, apparently abounding 
in luxuries. There were wheeled carriages — the dilly ran through 
Oristano — there was an archbishop and lots of friars. ' Lousy 
* beasts !' said one of our camp-followers. ' Lousy beasts !' echoed 
his companions. The venerable fi-iar^ were not venerated ; that 
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vras dear. We asked why. ^ Because ther eat up the fat of the 
^ land, and what they don't eat they sell ana save ; they never give. 
^ They are avaricious brutes — something bet we e n pig and goat.* 
Not a flattering, but a true picture. 

In the morning the Marquis had insisted upon bringing away Ra- 
detzky. He had fallen in love with him, and he would carry him 
to Cagliari to ship him by steam for Genoa as a specimen of his 
prowess as a hunter. 

Radetzky was mounted on a horse and marched at the head of the 
troop. 

We entered Oristano by an old gate, turned short to the left into 
the narro we s t and dirtiest of streets (it was dark, but my nose toM me 
so), and after stumblii^ between rows of grim-looking convents — 
convents — ^and convents (there are more convents than houses at Ori- 
stano), we arrived at the door of the femous albergo^ which was 
{and is) the filthiest pot-house I ever was in in my life. 

The reader must im2^;ine the entrance serving for kitchen, hen- 
house, warehouse, dogs, men, and pigs and women all luiddled 
tc^etfaer, and then throw nine weary travellers, deluded l^ the 
sonorous title of alberga — hotel — into the belief that they were 
going to eat, drink, and sleep, in fact to ^ take their ease in their inn.' 

Imagine half a dozen of us, carpet-ba^ in hand, in the middle 
of this den — dead silence and disgust. At last the boldest of the party 
demanded to know where were the beds. ^ Oh !' said our host, 
^ beaoriful beds, signori, in a magnificent sala upstairs' — pointing to 
a ladder in a comer. Up it we scrambled, and found a cock-loft — 
a sky-parlour — tiled, and the stars plainly visible. However, it was 
big and airy, so we were happy. We had some supper — such 
^ a meal — ^something between a dmd shark and rusty bacon. How- 
ever, hunger makes sweet sauce, and thirty-six hours out of forty- 
eight in the saddle is a capital nightcap. We slept like topsii. 

The next morning the Geneml, who was always on the ^i vwe^ 
routed us out of our flea-bags (such fleas I of the grasshopper species), 
and inquired of Minerva how we were to eet on to Cagliari. We 
had dismissed our steeds — the owners would go no farther — and here 
we were without horse or cart, with eighteen hours of travel before 
us yet to accomplish. 

The gallant Captain cut the matter very short. He took up his ^un 
and whistled to.Ponto, and vanished. He wa^oflFto try the marges 
in which Oristano is seated) for snipe. I suggested that we should go 
on a tour of inspection to the difierent carriers, and look for a cart or 
carts, for we were on the high road. Not such a thins to be had. 
^ Let's try the Archbishop ; send the Ambassador's compliments, and 
* see whether his reverence will do the Christian.' Answer: ' Arch- 
^ bbhop's compliments, and his coachman broke his leg.' ^ Scurvy 
^ priest,' said our landlord. * He has 5000/. a year, and never gives 
^ a sou in charity — if it were to save his soul.' 

After another hunt we discovered two venerable traps^ which 
might have belonged to a Spanish grandee of the fifteenth century. 
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A colony of chickens was dispossessed, and sundiy hens which 
laid and hatched in their capacious interiors ; and after they were 
dusted and some pillovrs put in, we said, ^ they are ^^ magninque ;'' 

* now for horses.' These were obtained, and a cart coming into 
the town, we seized upon it vie et drmiSy and by the eloquence of 
Minerva persuaded the carter to accompany us to Cagliari as bag- 
gage waggon. At 2 o'clock p.m. we were in starting trim. The 
Captain returned. He had seen millions of snipes, ducks, &c., and 
had bagged a few couple. So, bidding adieu to our host, who kept 
up a running fire of curses asainst the Archbishop — * For,* said he, 

* those traps will go to bits in three hours * — ^we rumbled out of 
Oristano en route for Cagliari. The host's prediction was true 
enough. After jolting along for two hours, with a crash and a bang^ 
down came the body of the coach upon the perch — the hind springs, 
under the united weights of the General, myself, Minerva, the 
Count, the Captain, the cook, the coachman, and a supplementary 
youth or two who ran alongside aifd beat tattoos on the horses — 
the hind springs made short work of it and gave up the ghost. 

Here was a situation! Go back? Never! The Archbishop 
would triumph. Go on ? Impossible. As to the coachman : ' Oh V 
said he, ^ that's nothing ; so long as the wheels don't fall to bits I 
^ don't care. A few miles ahead is a smith. Come along.' 
So we walked to the smith's, who, by dint of ropes, hide, and a few 
weldings, patched us up ^ strong enough,* as he said, ^ to go round 
'the world.* *Or the island,' said I. *Yes,' said he, *or the 
^ island.* Such a night as we passed ! Three dogs in addition 
to the human cargo; but day broke at last, and at 9 a.m. we 
entered Cagliari. 

Cagliari is one of the most picturesque towns I ever saw. It 
stands — ^the old castle and town — on some steep crags, the more 
modern town huddled together at their feet and on their sides. The 
suburb, as you enter, is modern, has straight streets, whitewashed 
houses, and trees shading the road. On the right is the port, on the 
left vast shallow lagoons^ where, from the castle on the height — now 
the residence of the governor, and, during the war between England 
and France, that of the royal family of Sardinia. 

We pulled up in the main street at the foot of the hill, and asked 
for the albergo. It was on the height before us. I volunteered to 
go in search of rooms,* and after a desperate climb after the manner 
of flies on a glass window, I arrived at a gloomy old mansion, and 
received the cheerful announcement that it was * full,' and that there 
was no other albergo in the place. 

I confess to having felt somewhat ' sold.' We were reduced to 
our carriages, and they were not the most convenient habitations* 
A * smart' waiter, however, informed me that the steamer would 
sail that evening \ so we could start, at all events, and eat, drink, 
and sleep by paying passage-money. Away we surted for the 
steamer, and found her clean, new, and British built. Some people 
like dirt. I confess to a contrary feeling, and I shall remember to* 
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mv dying day the glorious wash and polish I had on board the 
^ riemonte,' the capital breakfast, and cigar. Then came a visit fi'om 
the Consul, whom I had forgotten (to my shame be it mentioned). 
Wm. Craig, H.B.M. consul, is a most remarkable man. He has 
lived thirty years in Sardinia ; has coasted all round it in open boats ; 
ivalked all over it ; knows everybody in it ; speaks all its dialects ^ 
and is beloved by everybody. He had hired a lodging for us without 
our knowledge, and had made every preparation for our reception. 
{Bless him for his good intentions.) However, I had come to shoot, 
and not to visit the antiquities of Cagliari, and so go off I would to 
the mountains. ' Sir,' said he, * you want to go to Tortoli. Now, no 

* stranger can sleep at Tortoli and not catch the fever.' * Sir,' said 
I, ^ I am deemed incapable of killing a moufflon. I must eo to 

* Tortoli to get to the moufflon country ; and, fever or no fever, 

* to Tortoli 1 go. Dash my buttons if I go back to terra firma 
^ without a moufflon, if I have to catch it with my fingers.' 

Upon this there was an evident change of visage upon the faces 
of the assembled company. The General gave it up at once. ' What 

* would her Ladyship say if he ran into the jaws of fever ?' ' Quite 

* right,' said I ; * but I have no cara sposa* Others couldn't give 
the time, &c. * Who's for Tortoli ?' said I. Minerva was the 
sole respondent. ^ I go,' said the bird of wisdom. ^ Captain,' said I, 

* two berths for Tortoli. When do you sail ?* * To-night,* said 
the captain, ^ at 9 o'clock ; and we shall be at Tortoli to-morrow 

* morning at 7 a.m.* 

Preparations were soon made for starting. I sent back the cook 
and the valet, reduced my baggage to the lightest marching order — 
just as much as I could carry myself in case of accidents — ^wished the 
Governor, the Consul, the General, the captain, the Count, Ponto, 
Carlo, and Dash, the cook, and the valet, all good-bye ; and after 
a gigantic dinner we steamed out of the harbour of Cagliari at 9 p.m. 
precisely. 

I was walking the quarter-deck when the captain came up. 
Says he, ' Excellency, do you know Tortoli ?' ' No.' ' Well, then, 
^ it's an open roadstead, and the town inland five miles off; no 
^ landing place ; a wild native comes down to the beach with a 

* letter-bag ; we take it, and give him another j if the wind is on 

* shore we don*t touch at all. You'll have to carry your own 

* luggage, and there's no road.' ' Shall I ?' said I. ' Good-night, 
^ captain. Call me when you sight Tortoli, and I'll be obliged to 

* you.' {^Asidi) The captain wants my company to Genoa ; that's 
-quite clear. 

At 6 A.M. the captain woke me. ' Tortoli Cape on the lee bow,' 
said he. * Nine mile.' ' Order breakfast,' said I j * it's bad feeing 

* fever on an empty stomach.' And I ate for four, Minerva for 
a dozen. 

At 7 h. 30 m. blew off steam. ' Stop her ; lower a boat ; put 
' in the bag. Passenger and luggage.' * Good-bye, capuin. Your 

* flipper.' ' Pleasant voyage,' said he. The wind was slightly on 
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shore, and kicked up a little surf. It was a fine roadstead, and 
might be made a good harbour. An old castle on the left on a point 
jutting out into the sea, with a quantity of jageed rocks running ofl^ 
from it, would have been, and is, a capital place for a jetty ; but deuce 
a thing did I see but white sand and red rocks, save two wrecks 
lying in the bight of the bay, and the bare ribs of which did not 
make the place look livelier. ^ They had been driven ashore about 
^ three months ago,' said the stroke oar, ^ and all souls lost.' In the 
background were the moufflon mountains, at the sight of which 
I thought no more about fever. I thought only of getting to the 
hills. At this time it began to rain, and soon settled mto a down- 
right pour. We neared the beach. A dark, wild figure hailed 
us ; then a dozen or more heads popped up from among the rocks. 
. ^ The place is inhabited,' said I, ^'and the captain's a fibber.' 

The surf was breaking heavily. *We can go no nearer,' said 
the stroke oar. * Hop out, boys. Hand the luggage. Jump, gentle- 
' men.' 

And so we jumped, Minerva and I, up to our middles in 
water. * Water above, water below,* said the bird of wisdom .► 
* This is a pretty landing at Tortoli.' 

The wild dark figure was the postman ; the other heads belonged 
to the bodies of some fever-smitten labourers, who, attracted by^ 
high wages, had come over from the mainland tq work on the roads, 
and who now were in hopes of getting away by the steamer. Poor 
creatures, they were lying amongst the rocks, with scarce a rag to 
cover them, and many of them three parts drunk, hoping to keep off 
grim Death, who evidently claimed property in every one of them. 

Proceeding over the rocks, we saw a small detachment of cavalry. 

^ How verv polite and attentive of the authorities,' said I to 
Minerva. * v cry,' said the bird ; but he looked puzzled never- 
theless. 

I put out the red boots and the silver spurs, cocked my hat, tried 
to look as if I was quite dry, and approached the officer com- 
manding the escort. ' You are waiting for ' — I here paused, 
expecting him to fill up the phrase by the personal pronoun ^^i/, 
but as he said nothing I was obliged to fill it up my^f, so I said 
' me ' — * You are waiting for me f ' * I hope not,' said the officer. 
^^hj^ mto caro signore ^ * Because the man I am waiting for,* 
said the officer, * is going to be hanged* Under these circumstances 
I beat a retreat, wishing the officer good morning and finer weather 
for his performance. 

Returning to the ruins, I heard the creaking of an ox-cart. On 
it sat a poor miserable wretch, heavily ironed, as pale as death. A 
fnar held a crucifix to his lips. He had murdered seveil persons^ 
and was now going to be hailed at Tortoli. 

I found the bird perched on the top of the baggage trying to keep 
it dry, and looking as if he was attempting to hatch a horse to 
cany it. 

The bipeds had vanished. The gentleman on his cart had gone 
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to be hanged ; the escort had gone with him. Minerva and myself 
were in the best possible position for a t^te^Me, so we looked at 
each other for a considerable space. 

The bird pricked up his ears. ' I hear a bell/ said he. ' What 
^ sort of a bell V said I ; ^ there are varieties of that pleasing instru- 
' ment from the church to the cow-bell.' ' It's a horse's bell,' said 
Minerva. ' There are three. They are charcoal-burners. We 
' shall have horses. We shall ride.' He was in a state of exulta- 
tion. He looked as if he had discovered his gold mine. 

Sure enough there shortly hove in sight three of the most gaunt 
and withered specimens of the species Equus Sardiniensis that 
island ever produced. Each horse was accompanied by his owner, 
as all horses are in Sardinia (as I have taken occasion to say in 
another place), more gaunt and withered than his steed. They looked 
like the ghosts of deceased colliers doing penance. 

Minerva shouldered his firearms and advanced for a parley. I 
stood sultry over the baggage. He concluded a bargain. One 
horse was to carry the luggage, the other two Minerva and myself. 
We had brought our saddles and bridles. They were adapted to 
the backs of the living skeletons, and, driven by tne ghostly colliers, 
we left the harbour oi Tortoli. 

The rain came down in torrents. Great lumps of water seemed 
to fall upon us for at least three hours. At last it gave over. It 
made no further impression upon us than to soak the ba^age. But 
who cared? The moufflon mountains were ahead, and we were 
reducing the distance by every step of the ghostly caravan. 

At la^ it cleared up, and the vill^e which gives its name to the 
harbour appeared before us, seated conveniently, for those of the 
inhabitants who possess ducks, in a swamp. 

The bishop's palace was on one side of the swamp. I had a letter 
to him ; but on asking one of our conductors after his reverence, 
we learnt that he had been dead and buried just three days. 

* What did he die of ?' ' Only of fever,' said Charcoal. ' We 
' might have sent word of our arrival by his parishioner,' said Mi- 
nerva. ' By who ?' said I. ' Why,' said the bird, ' by that ruffiano 
* who is just gone to be hanged ' — a speech not altogether compli- 
mentary to the defunct prelate ; but the bird has an antipathy to 
priests in general, and to Sardinian priests in particular. 

We piAed up at the house of the vicar of the parish, notwith- 
standing the bird's objection to the cloth, and a very good vicar I 
found him-^civil, attentive, polite, and hospitable, and with some 
tincture of letters. He conversed about books learnedly yet lightly, 
and was thoroughly conversant with the history, the politics, and the 
wants of his islana. He appeared to me to be a good soul. He 
gave us excellent quarters, and lent Minerva his ambling pad. He 
quite reconciled me to swampy Tortoli. 

We set off in great glory from the vicar's. I had hired the horse 
accustomed to carry the postboy who carried the mail-bag, and as 
the animal wore the usual insignia of his important position in 
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•society, namely, a whole ring of bells round his neck (which made 
a charming music), it was generally imagined that I was the Post- 
master-General on a tour of inspection. 

However, the horse knew the road, and so I cantered along to 
the tune of * Muffins !— crumpets ! — muffins !' ringing the bells in 
a manner which would have excited the envy and admiration of every 
London vendor of that indigestible commodity. 

Our route lay along a bit of new road which appeared to have 
dropped down by accident from Mr. M^Adam in Paradise, for it had 
no beginning and no end, properly speaking. The fact was the 
fever had killed all the workmen who had attempted to make it from 
the sea through the swamp, and the remainder, having caught the 
malady, were on their way home when I saw them on the beach at 
Tortoli. 

The road soon ceased, and I found m3rself amongst scenery exactly- 
like the best part of the Highlands of Scotland. High white heather, 
blackthorn, bramble, wild rose, oak, arbutus — ^lovely copses for wood- 
cock, apparently, but the postboy said there were none — and a pretty 
stream nmning brawling along the valley. The hills closed in, and 
we ascended a very steep track something like a gigantic staircase, 
and by-and-by we saw the town of La Nuzei perched on the hill- 
top, built against the side of the hill in terraces. Dav closed in when 
we alighted at the abode of Signor Mameli, the British vice-consul. 
Signor Mameli came out to meet us. He was a thin, spare man in 
a black nightcap and capote. He gave us a most hospitable welcome, 
and ushered us up to his best bedroom, where I was not sorry to see 
a venerable four-poster with a considerable amount of pillows. The 
ladies of the family, their husbands and children, nephews and nieces, 
a few dogs and a cat or two, filled up the chinks of the society. I 
sat on my bed, and they surrounded me in a solemn circle, much as 
the turnkeys of the Fleet took Mr. Pickwick's portrait. 

I sneezed. The whole company rose and uttered the word 
saluU with startling effect. Charles Mathews would give some- 
thing for it as a stage trick. I was an object of intense interest — 
quite as much so as Gulliver to the Lilliputians. Every article I 
took out of my pocket was handed round the circle with vehement 
expressions of admiration. At last supper was announced, and we 
descended to the ground floor, where we found as much provisions 
as would have satiated a regiment of Bashi Bazouks in the Dobrudscha. 
Wine in proportion. Justice was done to the cook. Pipes were 
produced, and we sat down to smoke roimd a great brazier of hot 
charcoal. 

Mameli had been, and was occasionally still, a great hunter. He 
had friends and relatives great hunters, and sundry bandits, his god- 
sons, were notoriously good hands at every species of hunt. He 
would summon them to-morrow morning. 

It was with a feeling of exultation that I retired to the four-poster 
and dreamed I had killed a moufflon as big as the Ram of Derby. 
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ON THE RAILS. 

Not the rails of the North-Western or Great Northern, kind 
reader, hurrying at flying speed to the grouse moors of Wales or the 
deer forests of Scotland, but calmly lounging away the warm hours 
of summer over the rails in Hyde Park. A change has taken place 
since we were last here with our note-book in 1870, as many fresh 
faces have come on the scene, and there are more people here than 
ever; but what a heterogeneous mixture are they, ranging from 
H.R.H. the Prince of Wales and his brothers down to omithfield 
graziers and Whitechapel butchers. 

To show themselves in Hyde Park in what they please to call 
carriages, or on what they fondlv imagine are hacks, seems to be the 
first thought of all the snobs who hail from every postal district of 
thb vast metropolis. But, stop, we must not become prematurely 
cynical. 

We now propose to deal with the diflferent fi'equenters of the 
Park from the cool early morn to eve, each in their proper 
places, for, be it known, Kotten Row and the Park have not only 
their grand season, but the former especially is frequented at different 
periods of the day ; so we will take them in order, and commence 
with those who ride before break&st — the early birds who get up 
really to enjoy themselves before the business of the day begins. 
Of all who frequent the Park these seem to us by far the jolliest lot, 
as they are the most natural. They don't study appearances, or 
come to see and be seen as the others do, but wholly for firesh air 
and hard exercise to get an appetite and keep ofF the doctor. 

Many of them go through an amount of brain work that some of 
the used-up mid-day riders, whose general conversation does not 
extend very far beyond the previous night's ball or concert, have no 
idea of. These earlv birds are the great, useful toilers, and number 
amongst them that class which contribute so much to the glory and 
welfare of this country. The majority are real conservative working 
men, using that epithet strictly m a non-political sense, and with 
them, as frequenters of the Row, we heartily sympathise ; so let us 
take stock of them. 

Here we see the Bar getting a little firesh air into their lunss prior 
to going down to Westminster ; solicitors before their day s work 
at Lincoln's Inn or the Temple ; merchants and stockbrokers ere 
they drive eastward to the City. Between ten and twelve may be 
seen a riding master or mistress with a few young beginners, not 
yet fit to be taken into the crush. The ride is now harrowed and 
watered ; and strolling alon£ we occasionally meet in the more 
secluded parts one or two ladies fat and forty if not fair, who don't 
like to exhibit themselves later. Amongst the youngsters who ride 
at this time are some very independent little people, noubly a small 
lady with a scarlet habit, and the smallest of boys with the smallest 
^f butcher boots ever made i there is also a particularly plucky little 
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woman on a grey Arab, and a young lady on another grey, which,, 
like its rider, has a very long mane. Frequently riding at this time 
with his daughter may be seen a noble earl from Kent — on a silver- 
tailed grey — who, when he was at Christchurch, about twenty-five 
years ago, was Master of the Oxford drag, and is represented in 
Mr, George Winter's well-known picture going well on a thorough- 
bred chestnut, just in front of Lord Ribblesdale and Mr. £. C. 
Burton. An interval of three hours is supposed ^o have elapsedy 
and the Row is once more full of riders and horses of all sorts, 
shapes, and sizes. The new regulation as to perambulators having,, 
happily, come into effect, we can secure a penny chair, one of the 
cheapest luxuries of the age, without annoyance by them, and 
comfortably Jot down our impressions. 

One of the first to catch our eye, of course on a chestnut with 
three white stockings, is a Yorkshire baronet, the subject of one of 
Pellegrini's greatest successes in * Vanity Fair,' the easy attitude 
being exact ; and we would suggest a statue by Boehm in the same 
elegant position to be placed in the hall of the Yorkshire Club.. 
Next are the. popular Master and Mistress of the Atherstone, well 
mounted, of course, on a chestnut and a bay. The Row to them 
must be rather slow ; and we femcy another tickler from Twelve 
Acres up to the Hemploe would be far more after their hearts^ 
Frequently may be met at this time, and later, on a strong weight- 
carrier, one who has been seen with many packs north and south of 
the metropolis, who is the counterpart of Jack Spraggon whea 
going to see Mr. Jawleyford — the flat hat of the Scamperdale hunt 
alone being wanted to complete the likeness. Then an old gentle- 
man who hails from Suffolk and hunts in Warwickshire rides by,, 
accompanied by his wife, and they are on two long-tailed greys that 
look like twins. 

By-the-way, there is a great amount of county clanship to be 
observed in these groups —Yorkshiremen ride with Yorkshiremen,, 
and old and young Leamington jog on together as if going to 
Cubbington Gate or a monster meet after a hunt ball at Stoneleigh. 

Very regular is the thin, clean-shaved man with gold spectacles 
who is often seen at Tattersall's, and takes strong exercbe on a sprig- 
tailed dark chestnut. Another very constant attendant is the pedes- 
trian with the red beard, dark Inverness cape, and perpetual big 
meerschaum pipe, who strolls slowly by. 

Hard by us, as we sit, is an old country friend, our general companion 
at this time of the year ; he is a great observer, and as he has known 
the Park for at least fifty years, hi? comments are both amusing and 
instructive. - Coming to London, as he has done year after year for 
that length of time, of course he has seen many changes and many 
fashions. ^ Why,' asks he, ^ do all grooms still continue to hang on 
* by the head, and ride on their toes. Then their raspberry-jam 
coloured tops and steel spur-chains arouse his bile, and to modern, 
high stick-up collars on grooms and coachmen he has an equal 
objection. The distance and the pace some of the ladies go in 
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die hot son, and on ground none too soft in places, especially 
dose to the railings, always with an under jar from the brickbats 
below the sur&ce, excite him to observations on the ignorance of 
pace displayed by many of the ^r sex, who think nothing of going 
a dozen times firom the Apsley House end to the other ; and he here 
teik them that the distance they traverse during their morning ride 
would be 'about (ighteen miles if put in a straight line; for from 
Apsley House to the end of the Row is as nearly as possible threes 
quarters of a mile. How wild some of the * unprotected ' females 
are also, making us ask, 'Where are the police?' ^I thought 

* you used to ride here regularly, old fellow ?' says a hunting friend, 
himself a pedestrian now. * So we did, but have given it up, as one 
*• day it is too cold, another too hot ; then there are the flies, and 

* horses are fidgetty ;' while we ask what is more disagreeable than 
a fresh one kicking and shying all over the road in London. Now 
we mount nothing but a penny chair, which is both safe and quiet. 
Indeed, the only time and place we ever knew a hack of any real 
use in town was in former days, to see the big cricket matches at 
Lord's ; but now the number of carriages is so great that horses are 
prohibited, and we have ceased even to try and see the Eton and 
Harrow, which is nothing but a great picnic party now, and betake 
ourselves to Prince's after the Park, where we can see the game of 
cricket, with fair women drinking tea and brave men playing at 
battledoor. 

As our hunting friend leaves us, two well-known brothers, Mel- 
tonianSy take our eye : both are on chestnuts, the elder on a very fine 
one, but they always have first-class horses and the best of every* 
thing. A lady next attracts our attention ; and, pausing to think 
where we last saw her, it strikes us it must have been a year or two 
ago in * Babil and Bijou.' Then riding slowly side by side on a couple 
of real cobs come a popular father and son, as well known on New'^ 
market Heath, from which neighbourhood they hail, as they are here. 
On a high-stepping grey or bay, with good action, we frequently see 
Mr. Hoplemuroma, Two equine cracks also are generally here—* 
carrying a young gentleman and lady — Miss Chalty and Renira, the 
cracks of Mr. Milward's last sale, and real good hacks they both are. 
Many female faces very familiar to us in the hunting-field are now 
seen quietly sauntering by, also many military, men as their com- 
panions, well-known performers between the flags at the Grand 
Miliury and elsewhere, amongst whom we often see the cheerful, 
good-natured face of the popular * Driver,' who is evidently a first 
^vourite with the ladies. 

Walking round to see those who are driving at this hour, we 
observe a great increase in the number of those fine-weather vehicles 
called Victorias, and amongst the first to attract our attention is one 
in which we recognise the yachting member for Brighton, driven by 
a very well-fed coachman ; and shortly afterwards a stepping chestnut 
and bay come by with one that we have often seen before the 
Bedford Hotel at Brighton in the autumn. Then, as a variety, we 
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see a curious conveyance drawn bv a team of nice chestnuts with 
brown harness, and not a bit of brass or plate about it ; but the 
vehicle looks as if it were the forerunner of a circus, and we quite 
expected to see a brass band inside, or with a notice behind that 
< Bosco is coming/ A drag, driven by a strange, Hebrew-lookine 
man wearing a wideawake, with queerly-dressed people behind 
him, then passes, and everybody asks, 'Who is, he?* *Colchus, 
an Assyrius ?' says a young man fresh from Oxford to a friend, 
whose answer is, ' Ask Charles Ward, as perhaps he may know/ 
There is a strange, Whitechapel look about the whole party, which 
puzzle the West-enders, and the odds are that Ward himself cannot 
tell us. 

But drags are now as common as blackberries, and such very 
odd people drive them. 7*he young men of the new Coaching 
Club, as a body, can't come near the old ones ; and we have seen 
no one this season use his whip in any way approaching Lord 
Macclesfield, on the Saturday after the Derby, when we saw him hit 
a leader under the bars so as fairly to lift him off his legs, and he 
recovered his lash all in one motion. Half the young ones are afraid 
to use their whips, and if they do, appear to be fly-fishing. The 
neatest carriages are those of the Duchess of Westminster and Lady 
Listowell ; but the most conspicuous in the early part of the season 
was one driven by une petite dame, whom the * Van ' driver said 
last season popped down from town with ' a lady friend ' and 
astonished some of her country cousins at a big meet with the 
Pytchley. But it is now two o clock, and every one is going home 
to luncheon. 

About five o'clock, after having looked in at Tattersall's on a 
Monday or Thursdav, or at Prince's, the best lounge of the day, 
we go back to the Park, when our old friend observes, ' It is the 
^ fashion year after year to comment on the increasing beauty of the 
^ equipages and the class of horses seen here. These remarks must 
' certainly be written by some young fellows who have not lolled 
' over the railings half as long as we have, for our opinion is 
^ that the numbers certainly increase, but the general quality of the 
' company and the carriages decidedly diminishes.' He is perfectly 
right, for we have now all sorts of strange-looking vehicles containing 
Jews and Proselytes, Cretes, Arabians, and dwellers in Mesopotamia 
and parts adjacent when they are at home, but often, during the 
London season, seen hanging out on the balcony of the Alexandra 
Hotel smoking cigarettes. Some who are making an exhibition of 
themselves now seem to look particularly uncomfortable, and sit in 
their carriages as if they were ^ not to the manner born,' and remind 
us of that successful bookmaker who bought a fine house in a 
fashionable square, and said that for some months he felt frightened 
to go into his own front door, and would much rather have gone 
down the area. So we know more than one habituiol the drive who 
looks very miserable in his fine carriage, and who would be far more 
at home in a four-wheel or a Whitechapel. But some of them scowl 
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at us and swagger enormously. These are the nouveatix ric/us^ 
the ^ shoddies,' who get certain people, for a consideration, to present 
them and their haughty wives to Court, and manoeuvre to get their 
names into the ' Court Journal/ 

Do these stuck-up nobodies, some of whom don't even know who 
their grandfathers were, ever think that those who can tell all about 
them, and what they were twenty years ago, ever laugh at their pre- 
tentious, affected wavs, their loud, vulgar liveries, and borrowed coats 
of arms ? And they should remember, when they look so scornfully on 
those lolling on the rails, that ^ It takes three generations to make 
^ a gentleman,' as was once told to a mighty, purse-proud swaggerer 
who came out with the Oakley some years ago, by one of Nature's 
gentlemen who is respected by all who know him. What do they 
all come here for ? Simply to show themselves. It is not for the 
pleasure of a drive, though if they chose to make the whole tour of 
Hyde Park they could really have a good one, and keep moving 
without any check, but then they would not be making an exhibition 
of themselves. Solomon and Co. could not show themselves in all 
their glory. No sooner do they just clear the crowd by Stanhope, 
or at most Grosvenor, Gate, but round they turn at once, and 
quickly plunge into it again, when the pace becomes once more 
funereal. 

Some of the one-horse vehicles are a curious lot to look at. 

* Hired ' Is written all over them, in spite of the driver's seedy livery, 
and the cockade on his napless, weather-beaten, gingerbread- 
coloured old hat. ^ They are a tin-pot lot/ says our old friend. 

* Three-and-six the first hour and half-a-crown the second, is about 
' the figure.' The way some of the four-wheels are overloaded 
really calls for the interference of John Colam, quite as much as 
Dog-and-Man fights at Hanley. ^ But here comes a real carriage,' 
he said) drawing our attention to a good, old-fashioned, gentlemanly 
vehicle, of which some few still exist to mark the contrast, drawn 
by a pair of splendid horses, driven by a properly got-up coachman, 
with a wig and bouquet, on a hammer-cloth ; and then he contrasted 
the very common-looking, seedy vehicles we now see with the 
carriages driven in the time of Lady Blessington, by Lords Har- 
rington, Manvers, and Uxbridge. There is a strange crowd in the 
Park when the Four-in-Hand or Coaching Clubs meet at the Powder 
Magazine, and still stranger on Saturday evening — the people's half 
holiday, when we meet queer men in waggonettes and ^ one-'oss 

* shays.' Then the block is greatest, and vehicles advance at the 
rate of almost fifty yards in five minutes, and the mounted police- 
man at the Apsley House end has really a hard time. How glad he 
must be when the season is over, and the time comes when he has 
nothing to do but keep himself in order. People are strangely 
mixed together } no two vehicles resemble one another, mors espe- 
cially on the evenings we have mentioned. Amongst them we 
observe a very smart one with a mitre on the panels, which carries 
us back to reflect on the lives of the poor fishermen who did not 
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loll in barouches, lounge about at flower shows, belong to luxurious 
West-end clubs, or give grand dinner parties. The next is a small 
cruelty van, containing four fat old women, driven by a man wearing 
a cheap straw hat, and the whole party look as if they had been to a 
sale, and were taking a drive after their day's exertions. To them suc- 
ceeds a big bookmaker, formerly well-known in the prize-ring, driving 
a four-wheel, and why should he not ? He is better i(^ his occupation 
than some who flaunt about here — the blenders of wine, sanders of 
sugar, floaters of bubble companies, et hoc genus omne. Then comes 
a man tooling a tandem, perched on a vehicle with high red wheels, 
enjoying himself after his peculiar fashion. The scene soon becomes 
monotonous, the same stream flows on without variety, and one 
afternoon ^ telleth another.' Let us turn again, and look once more 
at the riders. More ride now than formerly at this hour, and they 
are quite right, especially in very hot weather, on such a day as the 
Oaks ,was run on, for instance, or in the month of July during 
the visit of the comet, when the thermometer was often 85 in the 
shade, and all the mid-day riders were huddled together under the 
trees. The chief drawbacks to riding at this hour are the difliculty, 
at the height of the season, of getting through the dense crowd of 
carriages, and the strong rays of the setting sun, which meets them 
in full face as they go down the Row. 

As we turn away for home we catch sight of that well-known 
mourning man, who is always well-mounted, and looks as jolly as 
an undertaker, and then wonder why the young lady on a dark 
chestnut should ride with a hunting-whip, unless it is to turn a great 
ugly plum-pudding dog, or for what reason a literary man, on a black 
pony, loads himself with a huge cane, long and thick as those of 
footmen in former days. Now we see Lord Granville, who 
always looks so kind and cheery, and Mr. Ayrton, who doesn't; 
and somerimes Mr. Lowe quietly takes a little fresh air on his grey ; 
occasionally also Mr. Justice Byles on ^ Bills,' after his labours at 
Westminster. The foreman of the jury of the great Tichborne trial 
in 187 1, when the audacious Orton was non-suited, rides r^ularly at 
this hour with his family, as does a Chancery QX^.y on a long bay 
mare, who occasionally hunts with the Queen's, and Mr. Gerard 
Leigh ; but now we are tired, and again passing through the carriages 
saunter slowly down Piccadilly home to dinner, inwardly murmuring 
with the preacher that * all is vanity.' 



< UNCLE JOHN.' By G. J. Whyte-Melville. London: 

Chapman and Hall. 

Whether Mr. Whyte-MelviUe be grave or gay, he is always worth 
reading. Let the reader be ever so ennuyj or tired of life, he is 
fairly carried away by the sparkle and dash and thorough enjoyment 
of life that pervades his various writings. Whether it be in record- 
ing some ^ h air-breadth escape by flood or fleld,' the style is all his 
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own. This charm or gift, be it what it may, is further enhanced 
hj a haf^ knack of putting his reader perfectly €n rafifiort with 
himself^ taking them into his confidence as it were, and filling them 
with his own conceits, seeing as he sees, and feeling as he feels. 
But perhaps it is more in the art of teaching that Mr. Whyte- 
Melville best succeeds — we mean the art of teaching sound prac- 
tical lessons, such lessons as stir the best and truest instincts of 
human nature. Life, in the author's way of looking at it^ was not 
intended to be a burden, and, after all, its miseries are but a bubble 
compared with its pleasures. His maxim, or theory, whichever we 
like to call it, the happiness of making others happy, does credit to 
h^ head no less than to his sjrmpathy with his fellow-man. That 
there are cynics who find fault with everything under the sun, and 
can see no ^ sermons in stones, or books in running brooks,' is de- 
monstrated every day, but that excellent gift of charity to^^uxb all 
men is so plainly set forth in these page3, that the lesson cannot fiul, 
we are sure, to strike home to the heart of him or her who decides 
on the penoal of ' Uncle John.' On a January afternoon we are 
introduced to the dramatis persona^ through the medium of the 
post-bag at the country seat of ' Uncle John.' We may be sure 
that, in Mr. Dennison, Mr. Melville's conception and description of 
a fine old Elnglish gentleman is true to the life, and the only regret 
we had in reading the book was the cutting off our friendship with 
the genial old squire by the hand of death. Next in importance, 
to our thinking, is the portrait of Miss Dennison, ^ Unde John's ' 
nkce ; this young lady rejoices in having two strings to her bow, or 
to speak less metaphorically, has two lovers, and as the bright par- 
ticular star, round whom revolve the lesser lights, she occupies a 
prominent place throughout the piece. As matters progress in this 
joimg damsel's lore passages, it is found tiiat the course of true love 
dees not run quite so smooth as she could wish (when does it ever 
do so ?), and that, in spite of all her generabhip, there's many a slip 
'tween the cup and the lip. Dame Fortune, at length, however, 
smiles upon the ^ wooing o't,' and the risht man finds himself in the 
nAt pi^ at the finish. But it is in the career of Miss Blair, or 
Avs. Delancy as we ultimately discover, and her surroundings that 
we are chiefly interested. At first, it is not very dear whether she 
is a wife or a widow. Marriage, as well as murder, will out, how- 
ever; and it appears that, in a moment of maidenly indiscretion, she 
had given her hand, but not her heart, to a Mr. Ddancy, who, in 
4lue course, estabUshes himself in a general way of business as a 
gambler, cheat, and black-leg. After a somewhat stormy and 
xhequered career, this worthy couple part company, rumours by- 
and-by reaching the wife's ears that her lord and master has met a 
violent death. What more natural, after such an untoward event, 
that Mrs. D., or Miss Blair, as she now styles herself, should seek 
consolation in the bosom of the church ? Accordingly, whilst staying 
as a guest under the hospitable roof of ^ Uncle John,' she accepts an 
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oiFer of marriage made to her by an infatuated curate named Lexley. 
How her yearnings for a quiet, peaceful home are blended gradually 
into a feeling of compassion for the love-stricken parson, and finally 
culminate in a burning, passionate love, are told as only the author 
himself can tell. Without divulging too much of the story, we will 
give, as briefly as possible, a rough outline of the main part of the 
work. After some few months of wedded life in the new sphere, 
Mr. Lexley's bride is suddenly made aware of the hateful presence of 
Delancy, whose death, after all, was only a weak invention of the 
enemy. The individual in question proceeds to torture his victim in 
the most approved manner, ending by extorting all the money he 
can lay his hands upon. The innocent bigamist — innocent, because 
unwittingly done — finding herself in a harrowing situation, resolves 
to save her clerical husband from shame and disgrace at any price. 
She loathes the presence of the man she thought was dead, and 
rather than encounter him again she flies from her home. Here 
we will take leave of her, merely observing that our readers may 
follow in pursuit under the careful and skilful guidance of the 
talented author. This much we may add for the benefit of those 
whom it may concern, that the parson regains his wife, and, in the 
joyous words of Mrs. Lexley, * it has ^1 to be done over again, 
' aarling * (meaning the marriage) j * how delightful !' It would be 
next to impossible to give a complete sketch of all the characters 
incidental to the work ; but the doings of a certain M. F. H. and a 

foung Etonian, who rejoices in the patronymic of Perigord, or the 
4eman, as he is playfully nicknamed by his familiars, are the happiest 
bits in the book. .There are sundry sporting features, worked out with 
all Mr. MelviUe's accustomed vigour, and we know of no more 
pleasant reading than the accoimt of a run fh>m Plumpton Osiers. 
We abstain ftom quotations, simply because *• Uncle John * should 
be read on its merits fh>m beginnmg to end ; but for a sample of 
really simple and unaffected pathos, commend us to the chapter in 
which the death of Uncle John occupies a prominent place. Whether 
it is the kindly old squire going down to the grave with his good 
deeds to live long after him, or the young girl, his niece, just verging 
into womanhood, both are thoroughly English, and thoroughly 
lovable. We cannot help thinking the whole scope of the book is 
higher in conception, and higher in execution, dian any previous 
work by the same pen. We therefore take leave of * Uncle John' 
and its many and various excellences, assuring our readers that they 
will find the contents worth something more than a hasty perusal. 
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SPORT IN THE ' FAR WEST/ 
By H. a. L. 

I. 

Early in September I joined a party of four ex-Confederate officers 
in a hunting expedition on the prairies skirting the eastern base of 
the Rocky Mountains, intending, after a cruise in the Geyser region, 
near the source of the) Yellow Stone River — a tributary of the Upper 
Missouri — to make our way through Wyoming and Montana into 
the Saskatchewan, which is British territory. 

' Herbert Slade, Gerald Moore, Leon Villebois, Dr. Le Messurier^ 
and myself had been boon companions during the hard struggle on 
the James River, where rest many of our pals, who 

* Went down to their graves in bloody shrouds ;* 

and when the game was at last played out, and God helped the big 
battalions, we ^ made tracks ' for other scenes. Colonel Slade was a 
Virginian, Moore hailed from the old country, or rather from the 
Emerald Isle/and Le Messurier and Viilebois from Canada ; but all 
were men of the right grit, and never did a party pull better together. 
Both the Canadians were experienced woodsmen, and, as they had 
hunted together over this district for two consecutive seasons, they 
not only knew the ground well, but had established friendly relations 
with several trappers and some of the Indian tribes. Five negro 
servants, who preferred remaining in our service to availing them- 
selves of their newly-acquired freedom, and three half-breed hunters, 
who were engaged at Fort Laramie, made our party just a baker's, 
dozen strong. We were all fairly mounted, and our baggage, which 
consisted of two small tents, ammunition, a fair stock^of tea, coffee^ 
sugar, flour, and condiments, with a few changes of under-clothes, 
was carried in saddle-bags on the spare horses. 

We looked a somewhat heterogeneous crew, clad in grey blouses 
or leathern hunting skirts, leggings of dressed deerskin, fancifully 
ornamented mocassins, and green wideawake hats ; but each man 
had also his rifle sluns at his back or at his saddle-bow, and a 
revolver, knife, and small axe in a broad waist-belt. Thus equipped 
and provided, we felt equal to any emergency, and were perfectly 
independent of external aid, either for self-maintenance or protection. 
When the weather was fine we bivouaced under trees or in the 
open ; if rain fell, there was room in the tents to shelter all the 
party, although our followers rarely availed themselves of it, as they 
generally constructed impromptu shanties. 

We had killed en route five bears and plenty of deer, wild turkeys, 
and prairie chicken, but^ had seen no fresh sign of buffalo, when on 
a bright and sunny morning, as we were pursuing our way parallel 
to the Big Horn River, one of the hunters pointed out a fresh 
Indian trail, and, following it up, we came to the summit of a rocky 
ledge, from whence we had a wide' prospect of the surrounding 
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country, which was diversified by' waving lines of undulating hills 
and groves of trees. Deer-slots were tolerably numerous, and, as 
several of the trees were freshly scored with the claws of bears, 
every one was on the look-out in the hope of starting game, when 
suddenly two of the dogs gave tongue, and an Indian boy broke out 
of some cover close at hand, and was giving leg-bail^ when he was 
brought up by Colonel Slade, who was scouting ahead, and at once 
recognised to be of the Blackfoot tribe. Our half-breeds, who 
understood his language, at his instigation struck off into some thick 
bush close at hand and returned m a moment carrying a second 
Indian, who was apparently helpless. It appeared that these two, 
who were father and son, had been scouring the country for some 
days in search of buffalo sign, when the elder one was badly kicked 
by his horse, having the left leg broken some inches above 
ankle, and the other knee severely bruised. Seeing at a glance that 
he was in terrible pain and entirely disabled, two of our people 
carried him on a litter to the banks of a stream, where we intended 
to make a halt; and here Le Messurier set his leg, and made 
him comfortable. The Indian, finding himsdf unexpectedly well 
treated by white men, made great demcmstrations of friendship, 
and informed us that a part of his tribe were encamped about two 
days* march fitmi where we were at a point on the Wind River 
where the buflalo always crossed on their way north. So it was 
arranged that the youngster should go on ahead and inform his people 
of his father's conditbn and of our intention to visit their camp 
and join their hunt. 

On the second day after, as we were travelling slowly along, our 
scouts ahead observed a couple of horsemen apparently riding in a 
parallel direction to us and watching our party. They were evi- 
dently Indians, but the distance was too great for our people to 
distinguish whether they were Blackfoots, Sioux, or some other 
tribe. 

Our march was always conducted with certain precautions, so as 
to be prepared for eventualities, the baggage being in the centre in 
charge of the negroes, whilst the rest of the people were told off as 
scouts, flanking parties, and rear-guards. So, giving the word for 
the ranks to close up and remain on the alert, Siade, v illebois, Pierre, 
and myself rode forward to reconnoitre. 

On arrival at a small clearing we saw a party of about twenty 
mounted Indians, armed with spears and rifles, approaching us, and, 
upon our bailing them, the band halted whilst the boy whose father 
was in our camp and two chiefs came up to us and commenced 
shaking hands. They were evidently apprehensive as to the safety 
of their wounded companion, who was one of their principal chiefs, 
so we took them at once to the horse-litter on which he was, and 
as soon as they bad ocular demonstration of his well-being, they 
were profuse in their expressions of gratitude, and forthwith invited 
us to their camp, that was pitched in a small valley through which 
a snuU tributary of the Wind River flowed. Here we fowd some 
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twenty lodges, and the presence of numerous squaws and children 
inras a sure sign that the party had started with pacific intentions, for 
the weaker sex never accompany their lords and masters when on 
the war trail. We were received with great demonstrations of friend- 
ship, and invited to encamp close to their wigwams, but this was 
scarcely deemed advisable, so we pitched our tents and erected 
shanties on a small upland about a quarter of a mile above stream, 
which afforded every convenience for wood and water. We also 
constructed a kind of rope pound, to prevent our horses straying at 
night. As the district skirting the Rocky Mountains over which we 
intended to shoot was, at this season of the year, the resort of 
numerous parties of predatory Indian tribes, who established tran- 
sient hunting-camps near the best localities for intercepting the herds 
of buf&lo in their periodical migrations, our expedition partook of a 
semi*military character ; a vigilant watch was kept night and day, 
and one-third of our number was told off daily as a camp guard. 
Both ourselves and our followers were admirably mounted and armed 
with repeating rifles and revolvers, so that we should have proved 
awkward customers to tackle even for a large force of Indians. 

Our camp presented a most picturesque appearance, for in the 
background rose the glistening snow-clad Freemont's Peak, which 
is between thirteen and fourteen thousand feet in height, surrounded 
by a deep cerulean blue sky, variegated by fleecy clouds and the 
dark shadowy gorges of the Rocky Mountain chain, whilst the 
prairie and the river scenery was beautifully diversified by shining 
reaches bordered by willow copses, oak openings, clumps of cotton- 
wood, rich emerald-green bottoms and towering forest trees, the 
many-coloured foliage of which presented that weird-like yellow 
autumnal tint which in the rays of the setting sun gives the land- 
scape that glorious golden hue that Claude Lorraine so loved to 
depict. In the glen on the one side, under gigantic trees from which 
wild vines hung in countless festoons, was our little camp with the 
bivouac fires, round which our people were lounging whilst the 
cooking was being conducted in true hunters* style, the venison and 
wild turkeys being stuck upon spits and broiled so as to retain all 
their natural juices and maintain their peculiar flavour, in such a 
manner as would have tickled the palate of an alderman. I never 
fiHind venison or game birds so delicious as when cooked in this 
simple manner ; and I profess to be a gourmand in my way, and 
quite up in Maunsion House feeds, thanks to the profuse hospitality 
of that most worthy of City magnates Sir Sidney Waterlow — ' may 
^ bis shadow never grow less.' The Doctor and the half-breeds 
were busy stretching and dressing the skins of different animals that 
bad been killed ; Slade was going his usual rounds and inspecting 
the horses as naturally as if the trumpet for ^ stables ' had just 
founded ; whilst Moore was Superintending the cuisif^ arrange- 
ments arid keeping the negroes up to their work, that of washing our 
ftuinel shirts and socks in die stream. Vifiebois, our interpreter fn 
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chef^ was surrounded bv a troop of Indian braves, who were evi- 
dently much amused and well pleased at what be had been telling 
them; for, in spite of their usual stoical bearing and taciturn 
manner, they were grimacing and talking amongst themselves in 
their straneely gutteral language in the most animated and lively 
manner, and at times, throwing themselves on the ground, they made 
the woods resound with peals of hoarse laughter. Villebois was a 
man after their own heart, who spoke their language fluently as well 
as that of the Dacotahs and Sioux, and they shook off their habitual 
dignity and roared again at his versatile humour and whimsical 
stories, which were repeated in the wigwams to the squaws and 
spread through the encampment. He had lived for years amongst 
the Indians, both in the forests of Canada and the prairies round 
about the Rocky Mountains, and, having shown his metal in many 
a sturdy combat both against men and beasts, he was looked up to 
as a famous brave and respected by all who knew him. 

The surrounding country abounded with gamej so both our 
camp, as well as that of the Indians, was well provided with pro- 
visions, and there was continual feasting. I can conceive no 
existence so free from care and so fruitful of pleasing excite- 
ment as that of a well-equipped and experienced hunter who, 
with a few trusty associates, has the range of an almost un- 
limited extent of forest abounding with various kinds of game. 
A forest-ranger's life, free from the conventionalities of society 
and the boring routine of everyday existence amongst dwellers 
in cities, imbues in youth that manly bearing, simplicity of 
character, and self-dependence that has ever been conspicuous 
in the greatest men of all ages. As the absurd cut of fashion- 
able clothes impedes every movement of our limbs, so do the 
stringent rules society has imposed upon itself clog and thwart 
the best Impulses of our hearts ; and never does a man who has 
once enjoyed this wild life feel so free, so truly at home, and so 
supremely happy as when he is once again in the forest or on the 
prairie, completely out of the pale of civilisation. Our party were 
equipped and provided so as to be independent in every sense of 
the word, being competent not only to protect but also to maintain 
itself. Every man was prepared at all points for immediate action, 
either against man or beast, having a trusty rifle and revolvers, 
a good horse, and a sufficient quantity of ammunition. This gear 
is an ample stock-in-trade to a sportsman on these prairies. 

The next morning Pierre, one of our half-breeds, and two Indian 
scouts came in with the long-wished-for intelligence that they had 
come upon recent traces of buffalo, and that a small number had 
actually crossed the river during the night. This news caused great 
excitement in the camp, and put every one in high spirits. The 
Indians had sent out the greater part of their hunters in a different 
direction, where they expected to fall in with the vanguard of the 
herd ; but some half-dozen of those remaining in camp joined our 
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party, and proved very useful as guides. We rode out a distance 
of about six miles, and emerged upon an undulating prairie, covered 
with somewhat parched and dry-looking herbage, where several fresh 
signs of bufialo were apparent. 

The first view of a prairie is an impressive sight not to be for- 
gotten, for it may be said to resemble a vast undulating sea of green 
verdure, extending on all sides to the horizon, and only broken at 
rare intervals by a fringe of trees and low bush, forming the margin 
to some creek or watercourse. But there is something mexpressibly 
monotonous in riding for day after day over such an immense extent 
of landscape without meeting with a sign of human life ; and when 
the first novelty of the scene has worn off, one begins to get very 
tired of the intense loneliness and dreary solitude of prairie travelling. 
In this instance, however, the exciting anticipations of buffalo-hunting 
kept the whole party on the qui vive. 

The sun had got high above the horizon, and we were thinking of 
seeking the shade of some friendly cover, when our scouts, who 
from early morning had taken post on elevated knolls from whence 
they could survey a vast expanse of prairie, made signs that some- 
thing was moving, and directed our attention towards the spot by 
pointing their lances in the direction. At first we could see nothing 
from the low ground ; but shortly afterwards a pack of seven black 
wolves crossed the prairie, and, catching sight of us, made for some 
low bush, where they deliberately laid down. ^ They are lifter the 
^ same game,' said Villebois, ^and are about to cache and form an 
^ ambuscade to catch stragglers -y and we were engaged in watching 
their movements when a slight cloud of dust became apparent on the 
the distant horizon, which might have been raised by a troop of 
Indians or the van of a herd of buffalo. 

Having taken up a hole or two in the girths and looked to our 
arms, so as to be prepared for whichever might turn up, we 
mounted \ and shortly afterwards one of the sharp-eyed half-breeds, 
whose powers of vision were as strongly developed as a hawk's, 
galloped to a slight eminence, and in a few moments ^returned with 
the information that a vast herd of buffalo were advancing over 
the plain. We drew up and halted in a hollow until the return of 
our scouts, who had pushed ahead to mark the direction taken 
by the herd ; and then, after a short council of war, it was decided 
to divide our force into two bodies, each of which should hang on 
the flanks and attack as the herd passed. Slade, Le Messurier, and 
four of the best mounted of our party made a dash ahead, so as 
to take post behind a ridge not far from where the wolves had 
formed an ambush, which, it was supposed, the herd would skirt 
from the direction their leaders were heading; whilst Villebois, 
Pierre, two Indians, and myself remained perdu in a little copse 
of willow bush that fringed a shallow gulch. The herd were 
advancing rapidly, and soon an indiscriminate drove of cows and 
calves appeared, having a flanking party of a few old bulls. 
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^ Let the van forge ahead before we show ourstlves,' whispered 
Villlebois, ^ and then for a burst/ 

I forgot to mention that my armament consisted of a Westley 
Richards 12-bore breech-loading rifle with short barrels, expressly 
for use on horseback, and a brace of Adaqns^s large-bore army 
revolvers, which I generally loaded with a flat-headed plug and as- 
much powder as I could get in the chamber. Breech-loading 
revolvers had not then been brought to the perfection they now are^ 
and reloading was then more difliculc ; but the latest improved army 
pistol, invented and patented by Adams, the contractor to the 
Government, is the ne plus ultra of weapons, whether against man 
or beast, as it can be reloaded whilst at a gallop, and is so simple 
and strong that it will stand any hard usage without ^tting out 
of order. For buffalo running it is the most suitable arm 1 know of. 

But I am digressing. It was a grand sight to see the approach 
of the close-ranked phalanx and to mark its noble array as the herd 
came careering past, with their long, black shaggy manes flowing 
like pennons in the wind, whilst the clatter of such a multitude of 
hoofs made a peculiar rushing sound, such as I can only compare 
to the passage of the cyclone through the forest after a long-con- 
tinued drought, when every branch and tree seems to emit a rending 
noise, the whole forming an almost deafening chorus. 

Whilst I was looking on in perfect astonishment as the immense 
horde swept past^ Villebois, to whom the sound was no novelty^ 
roused me from my contemplative mood to a sense of what was 
expected of me by shouting above the clattering roar of thousands 
of hoofs against the hard prairie, ^ Wake up, old man ; meat is 
' wanted ; so choose the juiciest-looking cows.' I immediately 
gave my impatient nag the rein, and, like a shot, he was off, for he 
was used to the sport and gloried in the fun. The ground was 
good going, and less than ten minutes sufficed to bring me up with 
the herd, who were travelling at a good hand-gallop. One hairy 
monster appeared to tower above all his kin, and, disregarding 
Viilebois's injunctions, I resolved to devote my attention entirely 
to him, and endeavoured to force my horse between some cows, so 
as to get at him or separate him firom the herd. 

My labours were all in vain for a time until I bethought me of 
my revolvers, for I was reserving my rifle for the bull. However, 
to clear my way up to him, I fired at four cows one after another, 
aiming just behind the fore-arm, but considerably higher up ; and, to 
my surprise, two dropped in their tracks, and the two others lagged 
behind, and left me a clear opening, through which I forced my 
horse, and in the twinkling of an eye I was riding alongside of the 
mighty bull, whose immense weight of head caused him to labour 
heavily, whilst his eyes flashed in a most diabolical manner and his 
tongue hung half out of his open mouth. As I closed upon him he 
attempted to sheer ofi^, but on that side the herd were closely packed, 
so, with tail erect, he began flinging his head about and presenting 
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the points of his short black horns in my direction, as if he medi- 
tated a charge. Before he could make up his mind, although my 
horse was very much harassed by a pack of frantic cows, I managed 
to throw up my rifle and let drive a right and left just behind the 
shoulder, which brought him down ; and so engrossed was I at his 
h\l that I did not take proper care of my horse ; for, as he swerved 
off after firing, we were cannoned by another brace of mad cows 
and nearly came to grief. Drawing my second revolver, I made 
after my assailants, and, separating them from the herd, brought them 
both to their knees, though not before I had expended all the loaded 
chambers of my revolvers, for my horse's nerves were somewhat 
shaken in our pUUe with the herd, and be became too unsteady to 
make accurate shooting. The herd, which had divided into two 
columns, bad now moved onward, except a few stragglers who 
formed the rear-guard ; and, having reloaded my rifle and revolvers, 
I returned to the fallen patriarch, who, to my surprise, got upon his 
legs as I approached and lowered his head as if he intended to 
charge, but he was too far gone, and fell ; and whilst he was strug- 
gling to get on his legs again, I dismounted and put him out of pam 
with a shot in the centre of the chest One of the other cows was 
still showing signs of life, and I was obliged to fire two more shots 
at her before I could put her out of her agony. The game was now 
over. I had killed a bull for my own gratification, and five cows and 
a good-sized calf for camp use and the manufacture of pemmican. 
my companions had not been idle, and each had killed his four or 
five cows, whilst Villebois had dropped seven to his own rifle as well 
as a white wolf. Moore had got a severe shaking firom a nasty spill ; 
bis horse, whilst in pursuit of a buffalo, having put one of his feet 
in a prairie-dog's burrow and fallen heavily with his rider. No bones 
were, however, broken, and a few days' rest set him all right again. 

This appears to me the chief danger of buffalo-huntmg ; for a 
well-armed man has but little danger to fear from the animal itself 
if he pnly exercises common precaution. I consider it very tame 
sport, and felt somewhat disgusted with myself at having taken any 
part in the shooting of cows ; but the herds only pass twice in the 
year, and the Indian tribe, near whom we were encamped, had tra- 
velled some hundreds of miles in a southerly direction to kill the 
meat and make pemmican for winter consumption. 

On our return to camp there was great rejoicing at our success ; 
but I lost caste amongst the Indians for having wasted my ammu- 
nition on an old bull. At night there was great feasting and revelry, 
and at our evening meal buffalo-tongues and marrow-bones were the 
sensational dishes of every mess. When night set in the braves, 
who returned empty-handed, gave us a ' buffalo dance,' but it was a 
stupid and uninteresting performance, and I was glad when it was 
over and our camp was cleared of red-skins, which arrangement I 
saw carried out before I turned in, as their little game is always 
* plunder.' 
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* OUR VAN.* 

The Invoice.— Sqrtember Saunterings by Flood and Field. 

' An empty sky, a world of heather, 
Purple of foxglove, yellow of broom.' 

Ah I it's all Tery delightfuly but the only heather we have seen has been in 
the poulterers' shops, and neither foxglove nor broom grows in Pimlico. Very 
delightful for the Hon. Jim and the Hon. Jemima, who, with Georges and 
FredSy and one or two Blanches and Bessies, are either up Glen Fariotosh, 
or located in * the Hut ' near the moor of Invertoddy, and who go out and 
shooty or pretend to shoot, grouse in the last new thing of Smalpage's or 
Poole's, and are be-knickerbockered and be-purple-stockinged (we mean, of 
course, Jim and Co.) up to the nmes, and who have Blanche and Bessie to 
meet them with luncheon in some charming spot, a mass of rocks and ferns, 
with the rippling murmur of the * beck,* — 

' Tinkle, tinkle, sweetly it sings to us, 
Light is our talk, as of faery bells — 
Faery wedding-bells faintly ring to us 
Down in their fortunate panulek.' 

And then 8.30 dinner at 'the Hut,' with a harvest moon for dessert^ and a 
cigar on a causeuse near the French window, and some one saying she so much 
likes the smell of tlie smoke, and to sit and spoon and watch the hillside, and the 
odorous pine-woods bathed in the moonlight, while from some inner room 
comes the melting strains of a German Heder — ah ! this is the life to lead, my 
Christian friends, at this time of year. So charming, that even to hear of it 
^ives one a sort of flavour of loch, moor, and mountain, and we sniff the 
desert air of Belgrave Square on a certain afternoon, and think we can detect 
some unfamiliar oxygen in that fashionable locality. Like Dick Swiveller's 
Marchioness we 'make believe very much,' and Kensington Gardens, 
especially as there is no one there, reminds us of the Trossachs, until we 
come upon a thoroughly ennuyhd Bobby, and that dispels our dream. But 
we will go on to the Round Pond, where, it being a breezy day, there is a 
high regatta, much more exciting than some we have seen from that Club 
Xiawn at Cowes, because we can take it all in at a glance, and admire the way 
the little schooner holds her own against a rather lubberly cutter that tries to 
take the wind out of her sails, and we get nearly as excited as the middle- 
aged owners, who take a good deal of exercise in running round the pond to 
receive their various crafts when they come into port. Who sa3^ that Town 
is dull in September? Who cares for Glen Farintosh or Glen Jamieson, 
or any other confounded glen. We are bound to say they are awfully 
dull up at Invertoddy sometimes, and the Georges and Freds are cross when 
the bags are light ; and as for the Blanches and Bessies, they must know each 
other's dresses by heart and hate each other like poison. There was a very 
fine moonlight effect in Chesham Place the other night, quite equal, we are 
.sure, to anything seen from < the Hut ;' in feet, finer. And now we come to 
think of it, what wretched weather they have had in Switzerland* A melan- 
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cboly letter from a friend, who bad been down to tbe Falls of Tosa in Pied- 
mont, and who, after crossing tbe Gries glacier, had been weatherbound at a 
little inn at Munster, did us a great deal of good just before starting for 
Doncaster. He yisited the Rhone glacier and crossed the Grimsel, too, in a 
dense fog, which pleased us very much. We remember something of that 
little inn at Munster, and chuckled as we thought of a couple of lines that a 
wicked Oxford undergraduate wrote in the Visitors' Book some years ago, 
and oyer which the landlord was profuse in his thanks, under the idea some 
flattering mention had been made of his hotel : — 

' With ntunerous dishes Baptiste seeks to please ; 
Mine be a simpler fare and fewer fleas !' 

Were the descendants of these fleas still at the inn, and did they yex the 
body of our friend ? Of course we hoped not — and yet. In the Upper 
Engadine, too, they had had nothing but rain, which was truly refreshing ta 
hear ; and as we picked our dirty way oyer the puddles in St. James's Park 
up to all that the whitewashers and painters had left us of the Baccarat Club 
— to wit, a small apartment about eight feet by four, a haU porter, two 
bottles of brown sherry, one of brandy, and the day before yesterday's * Times,** 
we felt that life in London was still endurable. 

It will be gathered from these opening remarks — a compound of an in- 
firraity of temper, * blues,' and a heayy cold, that the < Van ' driyer has neither 
been to Inyertoddy or the Engadine. The difls of Scarborough and the 
casino thereof haye not been yisited by his presence ; the Marquis of Upper 
Clapton has not giyen him that berth on board the < Kafoozlem ' which hia 
lordship yaguely hinted at at Goodwood. His September saunterings by 
flood haye been limited to the Thames Embankment and the Round Pond f 
by field, to Warwick Common and the Town Moor, names with which his 
readers are no doubt familiar. The Baden nobility and gentry did not entreat 
his presence at their race meeting, though a pressing inyitation came from 
Totnes, and, by-the-way, the sport at both places seemed about on a par. 
And this reminds us that our dear friend, M. Dupressior, has cropped up m. 
Spain, somewhere on the banks of the Bidassoa, the name of the place has escaped 
us, but it is immaterial, and there the board is spread, and the royal and noble 
games of trente-et-quarante and roulette go on, and the ball clicks to the 
sound of other balls, for those blessed Spaniards are fighting each other close 
at hand, so there is double excitement. And M. Dupressoir establishes regattas* 
and giyes princely prizes ; and when the Spanbh authorities (ayery yague body), 
send some gendarmes to him, and say they really cannot, or will not, allow 
any gambling — ^wby, of course, he administers palm oil to the ' authorities ' and. 
all is peace. The Driyer would haye liked to haye gone there^ and he wonders 
Mr. Baily did not propose to send him. What between roulette, the Spanish. 
ladies, and the Carlist war, there might haye been a wonderful * Van ;' and if 
anything could make him regret Pimlico, it would be the banks (or the bank) 
of tbe Bidassoa. Ah I the Baden days — ^the old ones come back to us with the 
name of Dupressoir — the days before those stupid Germans had found out the 
place ; for ^aden, it is well known, was first colonised by the French, though it 
is supposed some Americans effected a setdement in the reign of Henry VIII.^ 
and there was, there is no doubt, an English chaplain there who fought on the 
side of the Electors-Palatine in the Thirty Years* War. The Germans are 
quite a modem innoyation, and it will take some time before they setde down* 
TOL. XXVI. — NO. 176. E 
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They seem to feel their painful position very much, we hear, and are not at all 
certain what the Baden populationy headed by the hotel-keepers, won't do 
to them some fine day. It is thought Bismarck, after he has done bullying 
the bishops, will have to interfere. Well, Baden was triste, and will continue 
•o till the Parisians shall enjoy their own again, but when that happy time 
will be this deponent sayeth not. « Then there was Homburg, also Southend, 
but the Driver was alarmed at the excursionists at the latter place ; and though 
a very flattering proposition was made to him from the chief constable at 
Heme Bay to unite the offices of steward and handicapper at a contemplated 
race meeting, his regard for Mr. Marcus Verrall would not allow him to inter- 
fere with what may be called his special circuit. The V. D. then bethought 
him of a scheme that had once recommended itself to a hard-up acquaintance 
under similar circumstances, that of travelling the rounds each day on a 
different omnibus — ^from Hammersmith to Whitechapel, from the uUtma Tbuk 
of Islington to Bethnal Green— and while pondering on this excitements 
behold, the bell rang for the first race on Warwick Common. 

We could not help calling to mind, as we gazed at the crowds assembled 
on the first day of the races at that place, of an article that had appeared a 
week or two previously in the < Times,' apropos of Lord Exeter's intention to 
turn Stamford racecourse to other uses. The article in question seemed, 
at a first glance, conceived in a spirit of hostility to racing, l^t it was not so. 
It merely pointed out what is a self-evident truth, that country race meetings, 
more particularly of the class of Stamford, Warwick, and other minor gather- 
ings, had long ceased to have anything in common with the place ^ere they 
were held. Fifty years ago Stamford Races really and truly were the races 
of Stamford and the county side of Lincolnshire, resorted to by the county 
families, the yeomen, the tradespeople, the peasantry within a certain radius. 
Resorted to also by horses of local fame, and though they would not perhaps 
have held their own on the Beacon course or the T.M.M., yet were good 
animals of a class, and looked upon as sort of public property by the in- 
habitants of Lincolnshire and the adjoining counties. Locomotion then was 
not easy, and a country race meeting was what it professed to be. How 
fifty years have changed all that need not be told ; and if we had done as 

* Nimrod ' did in his amusing sketch of ^ The Road,' dug up some ancient 
who had been asleep for the last half century, and put him by our side on 
Warwick Stand, he would, perhaps, have been as much astonished as the old 
gentleman who was pushed into the Comet in Piccadilly and told to be 

* quick as lightning.* * Warwick Races,' would our old gentleman have said, 

* Ah, yes ! but I don't see any carriages, and where are all the county 
^ families T Where, indeed ? Warwick Races consisted of the handful of 
people whom the Great Western special had brought from London that 
rooming and an immense contingent of Birmingham and Coventry roughs. 
The Stand held but a sparse attendance, and the Warwick shopkeepers 
seemed to have wisely abandoned the field to the gentlemen from Birmingham. 
And one meeting is very like another in this respect. Racing now-a-days is» 
•o to speak, a peripatetic institution, comprising a set of men and horses who 
travel about the country and pitch their tents in or near provincial towna. 
The inhabitants of these towns may welcome them or not just as thev please. 
It mikes no difference to the peripatetics. Northampton may rejoice over 
them, and Nottingham may turn the cold shoulder, but the races wiU take 
place all the same ; for this simple reason, that neither town will be asked its 
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optnioQ 10 the matter. The gentlemeD who assemble on Paddington, KiDg't 
CrcMi, and Euston ^tforms, as the case may be, are the people whose tastes 
are consultedy because they are really the raeet^ and without them, provincial 
roeetiDgs would only be so many country revels. We are not mentioning 
this in any sjnrit ho^ik to racing, but only calling attention to the altered state 
of thiogs that half a century or less has brought about. Because the Marquis 
of Exeter did not see the necessity of keeping up Stamford racecourse for the 
amusement of strangers, we hardly think he is to be blamed. Indeed, we 
would gladly see the area of provincial racing curtailed, and feel sure that 
sport, in its highest sense, would not suffer. More racing at Newmarket, 
aod ooe or two other head-centres, and less plating in the provinces, has always 
been our idea. And we are not without hopes that it may be fulfilled. 

New brooms sweep clean, and a new broom, in the person of Mr. Samuel 
Merry, bad been brought to bear upon some of the impurities and incon- 
Tenieocea of Warwick. Not that our friend Samuel is a new broom exactly ; 
we ought rather to have said that he has now got full power to use the broom, 
which was in a rather feeble grasp before. Mr. Merry has become the lessee, 
and has signalised his entry idto that position by knocking about the old Stand, 
addmg a new wing to it, conunning rooms for members of the Jock<nr Club, 
private rooms for parties, 6cc., aod portioning ofl* a part of the original Grand 
Stand for ladies and the county ramilies, who it is to |be expected will be 
induced to use it. The new lessee has also been very liberal in the matter of 
mooey, aod the Leamington Stakes * with 300 sovs. added,' sounded and 
looked well. It looked much better than it turned out indeed, for Mr. 
Merry's liberality did not meet with the return it merited, and the fields, 
though the entries promised so well, were small and of no great character. 
But we hope all this will mend by next year. The Warwick September had 
smk down to a mere nothing of a meeting, scarcely worth the journey to assist 
at, but we hope, under Mr. Merry's fostering care, it may take fresh life. 
Admiral Rous has consented to do the handicapping of the principal events, 
aod will try bis practised hand on tlie Great Midland in November. The 
lessee also intends having a straight half mile by next year, by which that abomi- 
nable turn in the old course f (kath aod destruction to backers) will be some- 
ttmes avmded. The sport m the two days was pretty good, though the 
form was nothing particular. That useful horse Cranboume won the Trial 
Stakes easily ; and it is worthy of remark that all the stock that old rogue 
Craobory was allowed to get have been good ones. We think he only had 
three before he was relegated to a neutral position in life. Poor old Cran- 
imry ! The Leamington Stakes was looked upon as a match between Manille 
and Lemoos, and as Manille was meeting Mr. Gonmi's horse on 4 lbs. better 
terras than at Lewes, it did look a pretty good thing. Lemnos we did not 
faocy from his appearance. His lockey could not hold him either, and he 
aeeined to have bc^n indulged with but short work since the Sussex fortnight. 
He had done racing here when he had done pulling, and we all thought 
Manille would walk in, until Petition can^e up in the straight, settled him in a 
few strides, and won as easily as migbt be. There were two Tery good 
finidies on the same day, <me between Berryfield and Pageant in a Welter 
rKe, in which we should have fancied Pageant at 6 lbs., but Berryfield did him 
rather cleverly by a head, and the other between Celibacv and Caro in the 
Woodcote Hanc&cap, the old mare stalling off a determined rush of Caro's at 
ibe last, but only jiut getting home. The County Cup was notable for two 
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things — the bad form Mr. Gorom's horses are all in ; and the truth of a 
saying we hare heard more than once, that Colonel Forrester is*a better judge^ 
of other men's stables than his own. Fraulein was on her own course, and 
not burdened with too much weight, but she only got a bad third ; and Lord 
Wilton's Hippias, who was chucked in with 6 st. 2 lbs. (though he carried^ 
for the sake of F. Archer, 2 lbs. more), was not fancied at all by his stable, 
and neitlier Colonel Forrester nor even Wadlow was there to see him win, 
which he did very easily. Lilian made a terrible example of her field in 
the Warwick Cup, including Lemnos, Manille, and a big chestnut, Chief 
Ranger, one of Johnny Osborne's * maidens,' and one who is likely to continue 
in that condition, though he found flats to back him there on the strength of 
his taking every allowance it was possible for horse to take. Lilian literally 
gently cantered in some six lengths before Manille, the others following in 
Indian file, with about fifty yards distance between each. Mr. Chaplin had 
the misfortune to lose his nice useful little mare. Pope Joan, who broke her 
thigh after gomg about a hundred yards in a race with Berryfield ; and that i8> 
all about Warwick. 

An unusually dry summer, and a smaller number of young horses in training 
than b generally the case, combined with the loss the Irish Turf has sustained 
in the death of two such supporters as Lord Howth and Mr. Keary, prepared 
us for a certain falling off in the numerical strength of the fields at The Curragh 
September Meetbg, but wc were scarcely able to believe our eyes when only 
five runners were weighed out to run for the Railway Stakes — the Middle Park 
Plate of Ireland — especially as we could discover nothing so very superior in 
this quintette that sh<Mild frighten away all the others ; but we are beginning at 
the wrong end of the story, and must hark back a little. 

There was no more bustle than ordinary in the streets of Dublin on the 
morning of Tuesday, the ist of September, as we drove in our low-backed car 
to the Kingsbridge Station, whence a single special was sufficient to convey 
down to the * Short Grass ' the very few patrons of flat-racing that live in the 
Irish metropolis. We quickly steamed through the broad pastures of Kildare, 
and were landed at the Grand Stand nearly an hour before the time set for the 
first race, which time was beguiled away as best we could : some of the visitors 
attended a sale of very inferior thoroughbreds ; others proceeded on a voyage of 
discovery to the Camp ; while the wisest, perhaps, made sure of their luncheons. 
At last the bell rang ; and again it clanged forth, when ten numbers were 
exhibited on the board, and the confusion of tonguescommenced. Outlaw, whom 
Lynch had come from Newmarket to ride, was favourite ; and Queen of the 
Bees, from her Baldoyle running, with Killick up, was second in demand ; but 
Mr. Hunter was unable to assign even a place to either of them, for Prophecy 
won a good race by a neck from the steeplechaser, Alberic, and Condore was 
half a length off, third. As winner of the Irish Derby, it was but right that 
odds should be laid upon Ben Battle for the Queen's Plate, which he won by 
ten lengths — which could have been ten times ten — from his only opponents, 
Jigginstown and Niochi. A dozen, which proved the largest field of the 
meeting, weighed out then for the Anglesey Stakes, for two-year-olds ; and 
we cannot congratulate the Curragh trainers upon the appearance of their 
youngsters, for a more sorry-looking lot has seldom competed for so valuable a 
prize. There was a good deal of mystery about certain trials, and in the end 
we fancy the knowing ones burnt their fingers ; for Salamis and Wild Duck 
had been put together that very morning, it was said, and the former had 
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proved herself the better. The public, however, as soon as the numbers went up, 
made Wild Duck favourite, and accepted 6 to 4 about her ; but the knowing 
ones then appeared upon the scene, and backed Salamis down to 2 to l ; where- 
upon Wild Duck leceded to double these odds ; but the public were right, for 
Wild Duck won very easily by four lengths,, while Salamis finished fifth. My 
Lady, who had recently been victorious at Alexandra Park, proved second best, 
and Valourous was third. Lord Drogheda, the senior Steward, and one of the 
best supporters of the Irish Turf, scored the next win with the Httle-^ncied 
Biinette, who completely spreadeagled her five opponents for the Kildare Han- 
dicap, which was not a bright specimen of the art of putting horses together. 
The Scurry Corinthian Stakes concluded the programme, and, Corinthian only 
in name, was won by Mr. Long's Julia. The offday, Wednesday, drew even 
fewer to assist at the sport, which was tame in the extreme. Ben Batde walked 
over for the Queen's Plate ; Mr. Cockin, whose colours were almost invincible 
here a few years ago, ran two for the Curragh Plate, and just won with 
Bunbeg, his second string, Beadroll, who ran in last year's Derby, being 
a moderate third, separated from the winner by Ladybird. Maid of 
Erin cantered away with the Marble Hill Stakes for two-year-olds ; 
and then the Nursery Stakes produced a field of eight and an amount of 
betting that has not been recendy seen on the plains of Kildare. An astute 
party had brought Herald from Epsom, and they backed him with spirit ; the 
supporters of Rosalind and Salamis also supporting their pets for much money, 
nothing else being really backed. The race was a good one from the start, 
and the trio on whom the heavy metal had gone singled themselves out from 
the others a quarter of a mile nrom home, and, after a rattling set-to. Herald 
won by half a length, all out, and a length divided the other two. Of the 
twenty-one subscribers to the Wellington Stakes six faced the flag, and it was 
considered a good thing for Countersign ; but she suffered defeat at the hands 
<rf young Wynne, a real chip of the old block, Denny of that ilk, who landed 
Prophecy, a rank outsider, a clever winner by half a length. 

Thursday at the Royal Meedng always draws a large attendance, and it 
was, in comparison to the previous days, a very large one indeed. The 
number of passengers, indeed, at Kingsbridge fairly took the officials by storm, 
who were not at all prepared for their transit ; additional carriages had to be 
put on, and after much valuable time had been frittered away the train got 
under weigh, but such slow progress was made that the hour fixed for the first 
race had sJmost arrived when the Curragh platform was gained. Several of 
the occupants had indeed given up all hopes of aniving in dme to see the 
Flying Stakes run for, not being aware that the dilatory train they were in also 
carried that somewhat needful official, the starter. All's well, however, that 
ends well, and no sooner were we uncarted than five numbers went up, and very 
shordy Joy Bells was returned a clever winner by a neck, the much-thought-of 
Salamis for the third time sustaining defeat. Four of the eight runners for the 
Stewards' Plate were backed ; but none of them managed to gain either first or 
second honours, the finish, which was a magnificent one, and quite worthy of 
tdder jockeys, being confined to Chancellor and Concord, litde Dalton, on the 
former, winning a very fine race by a head ; while Westlake's handling of the 
second must not be passed by without a word of praise. Few people, we take 
it, were more surprised than Chancellor's owner at the result, for the son of his 
old favourite mare. Claret Cup, had not performed well on either of the two 
previous days, not nearly so well as Mr. Knox had a right to expect. Odds 
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were laid oo Minette for the QueeD's Plate for mares, and the odds would 
hare been landed had a jockey been up ; but after Lord Drogheda's mare had 
won the race at the chains, her rider kindly made it a present to Ashworth> 
on Cutty Sark. As before remarked, only fi?e did battle for the Railway 
Stakes, Wild Duck being favourite, the field having but a slight call. Maid 
of Erin was next ^cied ; and Duhart^ with Maidment for her pilot, found 
backers at 4 to i, the others, Mestiza and Ballyroe, finding small support. 
And the talent were right, for although Wild Duck was nearly down on her 
head, a hundred yards from home^ she won anyhow from Ddiart, who tbd 
much better with a jockey up than she had done on Tuesday. A Welter 
Handicap brought the meeting to a close, whereof Chancellor, ridden by 
Maidment, was returned the winner by a head, from Tiokliog Sound, with 
Mr. Beasley up, after one of the best finishes ever seen ; and we must congra- 
tulate Mr. Beasley, not only upon his excellent horsemanship, but upon his 
behaviour at the post, with which we regretted to have to find so much fault 
the last time his name appeared in * Our Van.' No one could possibly have 
ridden a finer race ; and Maidment himself afterwards confessed he was nearly 
being done. 

That there is a wami of go at the Curragh no one can deny ; but we regret 
to see advocated (e^)ecially in the columns of the only sporung paper in 
Ireland) the introduction of hurdle-racing and steeplechastng, in order to draw 
a better attendance, and, as a natural consequence, more grist to the mill* 
Shades of Sir Hercules, Birdcatcher, Faugh-a-ballagh, and all ye Irish Giants, 
of old, look down, frighten away, and prevent the perpetration of such mon- 
strosities 1 There is steeplechasing enough, and to spare, in Ireland already, 
if indeed the newly-formed tracks can be called steeplechase courses. Why, 
then, degrade the time-honoured Curragh with putting up obstacles that any 
donkey can get over, in order to pander to the morbid taste of the day. 
Punchestown and the Fairy House are steeplechase courses indeed, fair, safe, 
and natural ; but they are the only good ones that we know of. The other 
h^podromes^ for they deserve no better name, are all unnatural, and therefore 
unsafe and unfair ; moreover, perfectly unlike anything a horse ever meets with 
in the hunting-field. Let us hope, then, that the day may be far away when 
we shall see the glorious Curragh so sacrificed. No doubt the Stewards and 
their officials have a difficult game to play ; but the right men are at the head 
of aflairs ; and if the stakes were made more attractive, better sport would 
surely be the result. The Turf Club may not be in a position to add more 
money from their funds ; but we cannot help hazarding an opinion, that if the 
railway company — ^which, by-the-by, monopolises the whole of the racing traffic 
of the south of Ireland — Punchestown, The Curragh, Cork, The Heath, 
Carlow, Limerick, ficc, to wit — would contribute a * Railway Plate ' to each 
Curragh Meeting, and run their special trains more for the convenience of their 
panengers than for their own emolument, they would vasdy benefit themselves 
and afiord much support to the, at present, apparently failbg fortunes of flat- 
racing in Ireland. 

And now we turn our steps northward ho ! to the * vile, lewd town ' whose 
iniquiues and extortions we only pardon for the sake of the historic moor and 
the contests it has witnessed. There are some curious meteorological pheno- 
mena attaching to Doncaster which it might be as well for the learned to ex- 
plain. It never rains there, at least in any quantity. Last year we remember 
we found the ground hard and dry, though there was a tremendous storm oa 



the fint day, and on this occanon it was like the turnpike road ; and Billy 
Elliott — ^dioni we found the solitary occupant of the Rooms — ^was quite 
eloqaeot on the weather and solemn on the scarcity of water. We satisfied 
oortelvesy from posonal obsenrationy that the racecourse could not well be 
kardefy * and we bitterly thought of the morrow/ when the dickey-legged ones 
would be giving it a trial. And what a Leger we had, and what hours of 
confusion and chaos we went through on that Lieger rooming ! But we roust 
not anticipate ; let us begin at the beginning with the arrival of George Frederick 
on Moncuy afternoon, when Doncaster judgment was at once pronounced 
against him, no one who had seen him giving him a good word, and some re- 
marks beti^ exceedingly severe. Then, an hour or so afterwards, came 
Apology, who was in more form ; but still there was no enthusiasm efen about 
ker, and the critics were all of the captious order. Neither of theAi improved 
theirposttions in the market; and George Frederick, after he had cantered on 
tbe Tuesday morning, became in even a worse one. And while the fiivourites 
were in this very doubtful plight, curiously enough nothing else was in any 
better. The offers of the bookmakers were still Mo to i hkr two,' and there 
was practically no third fiivourite. Mr. Cartwright professed not to understand 
k ; the two Special Commissioners who had been down to Wronghton to see 
George Frederick were ready to stake their reputation on his being sound and 
vdl ; and Custance, who was to ride him, said he was delighted with his 
■KMmt. Surely here was an array of confidence and talent that ought to have 
brought George Frederick to 6 to 4 at least — but they did not. The more his 
owner professed, the worst fiivourite became his horse ; the more the two zealous 
Specials, arcadu anbo^ both b print and private Hfe, stsdced their reputauons, &c, 
the more did the bookmakers lay. It was not treating Mr. Cartwright and the 
Specials well or with respect, we must say, but the &ct was, whenever these 
Turf Instructors' names were mentioned, the bookmakers contemptuously sprung 
a point against the unfortunate George Frederick, and said something about the 
Specials, which we will not sully our pages by repeating. So things went 00 
all through Tuesday, and the sute of the market interested us more than the 
Champagne or the Great Yorkshire Handicap. Through the absence of Prince 
Charlie and Tangible the Fitzwilliam lost much of its mterest, though there 
were Blenheim, Thorn, and Wallsend to meet in it 1 and, as a two*year-old 
beat Roquefort last year, many people thought that Lord Portsmouth's good- 
looking colt would do the same for Blenheim. But Wallsend, we suppose^ is 
not so good as La Jeunesse, for Blenheim won very easily, and Thorn might 
have been second only Osborne eased him near home; It was a poor Cham- 
pagne, bar the winner, Camballo, for R^ealade can't stay, and Alpha — a son 
of Vespasian, that Mr. Gretton bought at Mr. T. Walker's sale — ^was no good, 
though Porter thought otherwise. It looked for a moment or two as if it was 
going to be a race between Camballo and the Earl of Dartrey (the Rigolboche 
colt), but the former won easily at last. Whitewall was very fond of Field 
Manhal for the Handicap ; and Jim Perren came up to us on the previous 
afternoon, as we were walking away from the course^ and begged us to be on, 
* for,' said Jim, * the horse was never better in his lifi?.' He was certainly very 
fnvourably in, but we fear he has taken to running cunning, or he wants a 
Fordham on his back ; for he would never, though he made the running to the 
Red Ho\ise, run into his bridle, and stopped to nothing, when Conundrum col- 
lared him. The race was left to Bertram and Louise, Constable on the latter, 
and it was the general opinion that jockeyship won the day. Emarton, who 
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rode Beitrainy did not seem able to get him out, and Louise beat him by a 
head. It must be remembered, however, that Lord Rosebery struck Louise 
out of the Leamington Stakes, because he thought she had a much better 
chance for this race, and therefore she might have had a bit in hand, though Mr. 
Clark's fiat was only a head. People came back and dined, with a good deal 
of George Frederick on the brain, but nothing transpired about him until late 
in the evening, about an hour before the closing of the Rooms, when three mem- 
bers of the Jockey Club— who had sought inspiration, it may be supposed, from 
some unBuling oracle — made their appearance on the scene, headed by Sir 
Frederick Johnstone, and that honourable Baronet commenced straightway such 
a fusillade against George Frederick that it was soon seen it was all up with 
him. Mr. Cartwright looked on in gloomy silence the quondam Bivourite's 
backers in mute dismay, while the gentlemen bookmakers seemed pleasandy 
conscious of having performed a virtuous action. Whether they really knew 
something, or only did it for a lark and meant to have backed him back the 
next day — whether remorse visited their pillows and uneasy dreams of George 
Frederick winning in a canter murdered sleep, we cannot say, but when their 
servants brought them the morning *S, B.' with the news that^George Frederick 
was scratched, we are warranted in supposing that their feelings were much 
relieved. For it was too true. * His leg had filled in the night,' and it was 
Mr. Mannington's opinion that it would ruin the horse to run him. So Mr. 
Cartwright proceeded to Messrs. Weatherby's office and struck him out ; and 
when the commissioner whom he had told the previous day that he intended 
to have * a thou ' on the horse in the morning called for his instructions (the 
said commissioner having backed the horse for 600/. himself), this was the 
news that awaited him — and then * to breakfast with what appetite he may.' 
It was hardly believed at first, and Custance was among the sceptics ; but the 
real truth soon forced itself on our unwilling minds. The Derby winner 
scratched 1 We had a great idea that he would not win, but we expected 
at least a run for our money. Of course there were all sorts of things 
^d, witty things (more or less), angry things, unwarrantable thbgs. A ume- 
honoured joke on his ownei^s name was brought to bear on the situauon, and 
jocose inquiries as to whether Mr. Cartwright had not taken the first morning 
train en route to the Principality were rife. The aristocratic bookmakers were 
congratulated on their superior prescience, and received the compliments of their 
friends with modesty. The bookmakers tried to look not unduly elated, but 
they are bad hands at concealing their emotions | and Mr. Steele was so preter- 
naturally solemn that a child might have known he had had George Frederick in 
his pocket. Some kind inquiries were made after the two Special Commissioners, 
and several people seemed anxious to offer them some marks of their esteem, 
but they were not to be found. Few people comparatively paid attention to 
Mr. Hudson's or Lord Scarborough's yearlings (though Mr. Chaplin, by-the- 
way, found time to give 1,500 guineas for a Miner colt, and a very good-looking 
one) ; and it was only the Apology sensation that knocked George Frederick 
as clear out of our heads as he was out of the race. For Apology was, if you 
please, scratched too — or if she was not, it was a mere question of time. She 
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bad pulled up lame after her momiDg gallop, and here was a Newmarket trainer 
of credit and renown ready to make what Mr. Riderhood called an Alfred Davy 
of the hctf if necessary. Mr. Launde had been telegraphed to, and the order 
for striking the mare out of the Leger was expected every moment. She was at 
50 to jf she was at 100 to i, she was at 100 to 6, she was at 100 to 8, she 
was at 10 to I. And all this was taking place about an hour before the time 
•et for the races to come o^P, and everybody was (metaphorically) standing on 
dieir heads, and bookmakers were rushing about offering insane prices — and, as 
we have said before, it was a scene of chaos and confusion. What it all meant 
was this. The mare had been pulled up rather suddenly in her morning canter, 
and she * pecked,' from crossbg her legs or something, and because Osborne 
jumped off* her back to see what was the matter and she was led back to her 
staUe, hence arose this groundless panic — the rumours that she was dead lame, 
the scratchbg, and all the rest of it. A panic, we know, is most catching, and 
both backers and layers that afternoon were for a couple of hours like a flock of 
frightened sheep, ready to follow any one's lead. It is just possible too— for even 
the cleverest and shaipest may be deceived — that the bookmakers thought she 
was as * safe ' as George Frederick. Only on that supposition can we explain 
their actions. The prices we have above mentioned might have been, and were, 
had at different intervals during the two hours or hour and a half before the 
race. Even when seen in the paddock and after she had cantered, 5 to I might 
still have been got. She evidendy did not move with freedom on the hard 
ground, but in other respects she looked pounds better than she did at York. 
5 to I against the Lieger ^vourite ! Was ever heard such a case i To show 
bow unreasonable and unreasoning was the panic — in the false start, because she 
Was rather slow in beginning — some bookmaker shouted, ' 10 to i against 
* Apology !' Whether he was taken or not we can't say, but the mare was not 
entirely deserted by her friends. It required some amount of courage, though, 
to back her in the £iice of this fierce opposition. The shouting gentlemen with 
books and pencils had been so right about George Frederick, why should they 
not be right now ? So some of her former staunch supporters, among them 
Mr. Chaplin, forsook her, to their cost, and those who were on her and could 
not lay off looked upon their money as gone. 

Atlantic was voted the gentleman of the lot of thirteen that emerged from 
the paddock, headed by Voltumo and the two French horses. Feu d' Amour and 
Boulet. He looked wonderfully fit, and so indeed did Leolinus and Trent, 
and Sir Richard Bulkeley's colt divided many suffrages with Lord Falmouth's. 
Feu d' Amour, who had Custance on him, is as narrow as a rail, but when ex- 
tended his action left litde to be desired. The best movers though were Adantic 
and Trent ; and the latter, as was generally anticipated, skimmed over the 
hard ground like a bird. There was one break away, which would have been 
a start but for Boulet (it was then the rash bookmaker offered 10 to i), and 
when Mr. McGeorge did lower his flag, John Osborne and Apology were 
nearly in the same posiuon as when the former rode I^ord Clifden in the Leger 
of '63. As they swept up the hill out of sight, with Boulet making the 
nmniDg, and Atlantic going like great guns, Johnny was still in the rear ; but 
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when they could be seen again, he had brought the mare through his horsey 
and at the rifle butts, where Atlantic was seen to compound (he had broken a 
blood-yessel going up the hill), she was in the first four. At the Red House 
she was with the leaders ; at the bend she was in fix)nt, and it was all over. 
Amidst tremendous cheering and a scene of wild excitement, she headed 
Leolinus easily, and won without an effort by a length and a half. Such 
enthusiasm — and we have seen a great deal on the Town Moor — ^was never 
before exhibited in our recollection. The cheering was renewed again and 
again as Osborne rode the good mare back to the paddock ; it sweUed to a 
louder volume when the * all right ' was pronounced, and we really thought it 
never would cease. Of course the reason for this great enthusiasm was obvious. 
The mare had been knocked out, bandied about like a shutdecock, her pre* 
tensions laughed to scorn, suspected of being as * safe ' as George Frederick, 
reported to be struck out, deserted by many of her Aiends — to all appearances 
a beaten animal before the flag fell. And well she had triumphed. Un- 
doubtedly not quite up to the mark, and evidently disliking the hard ground^ 
she had yet won the fastest Leger on record in a common canter, and had left 
the horse who beat her, when unfit, in the Great Yorkshire standing stilL 
No wonder, then, that all Yorkshire cheered her, her jockey, and her venerable 
owner, who was not present to see her run ; but above all, like good sports- 
men as they are, they cheered Apology. 

Hunung news from Leicestershire is most promising, and all the packs, in 
q>ite of hard ground, have been hard at work for some weeks. 

The Quom commenced cub-hunting on the 20th of August, fully ten 
days earlier than their usual time, but the harvest was early and foxes plentiful, 
so Mr. Coupland thought it was no use to be idle, particularly with a strong 
lot of young hounds to work. Their first morning was at Bradgate Park» 
where there was a good show of cubs in the Earl of Stamford's coverts ; 
the next was Quom Wood, where they had plenty to do. 'After several 
days in the Forest they met at Lockington, which reminded us of poor 
old Jack Storey, who was always a itouf friaui to the Master of the Quom, 
and whose coverts were seldom drawn blank. He is well represented by the 
present proprietor of that beautiful estate. Squire Curzen, who is a staunch 
preserver of foxes on the Derby side of the Quom country. After rattling 
the cubs in both of Mr. Curzen's coverts the hounds went o^P to Whatton^ 
where they got away with an old fox and had a first-rate 20 mmutes * to 
' ground ' at Lockington. 

Monday, 7 th September, the first day on the Melton side of the country, 
they drew Grimston Gorse and Old Dally Wood, found plenty of the right 
sort. They ran a fox to ground at Grimston, and, although very unusual, the 
order was given * to dig,' where they came not only to Charley but also to 
a big badger. On the 8th of September these hounds had a most successful 
morabg in Squire Dashwood's coverts at Stamford Park, where they found 
plenty of foxes and killed a brace. Mr. Dashwood, in former days,' was hard 
to beat over Leicestershire, and always rode the best of catde. Squire Herrick 
of Beao Manor Park, one of the oldest members of the Quom Hunt, and o»e 
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of the largest landed proprietorsy whoae coverts are oerer known to be blaok^ 
a£fbrded a good nx>miQg on the loth, also killed a brace. The following day 
was at Clifton, near to Nottingham, where there are always plenty of foxes,. 
but the day was hot and no scent. 

Friday, the i8th, was Barkby Holt, now grown into a splendid covert^ 
and, thanks to that admrahie tenant of the hall and shooting (Mr. Thomas 
Brooks), all his coverts are full of foxes. After a good hour of hard work 
for hounds they killed one, and went on to Colonel Bumaby's little covert at 
Baggrave ; here was a sight worth getting up at 4 a.m. and riding miles to see. 
No less than six foxes left this little stronghold without being headed or 
porsaed, when the order was given to go away with the next, which gave them 
a little gaUop round by Lowesby HaU. On Saturday a fiur day's sport in the 
Staunton Harold Woods ; and Monday was fixed for the femous Gartrie Hill,, 
that was never drawn blank last year, and had no less than fifteen finds on 
difierent days. It belongs to the Squire of Little Dalby. This morning, a» 
at Lockington, was a melancholy blank at the covert side. In the absence of 
Captain Hartopp, who was such a thorough good sportsman, that all who knew 
him could but appreciate him, it is impossible to say what the show of foxeft 
here was, at least ten to a dozen ; and after two hours' hard work they ran to 
ground, then drew the spinnies without success. The hounds were ordered 
back to the covert, where they found a half-tired cub and killed him. They 
then went on to Adams's Gorse, found another splendid lot of six or eight in 
this litde place ; they chopped one, and, after a nice spin, killed another — 
making up to the present time ten brace in fifteen days. Mr. Coupland's hounds 
were moat successful at the Yorkshire Hound Show, taking three first prizes, 
and the young entry are doing well. 
Mekon will be very fiill this year. 

Hunting has been going on in Hampshire all this month, but the scent has 
been so wretchedly bad that the hounds could hardly keep the line. Mr. 
Deacon, although he has had a bad attack of gout, and rides with list boots, 
has managed in sixteen days to kill sixteen cubs ; he has some rare preserves 
of foxes m his country, amongst them Mr. Jervoise's of Herriard, where Mr» 
Deacon could go and kill ten brace before the regular season begins, and do 
no harm. What would some of the Hambledon game preservers say to this f 

The Hambledon have not been quite so successful with cubs. Hounds are 
in beautiful coudition. Phillips hunts the bitch pack, and Mr. Walter Long 
the dog pack, and he is comiug on as a huntsman remarkably well ; and on 
Saturday, September 12th, had a very hard day with the cubs round Beacon 
Hill and killed, and that famous hound Tunelet, which never would eat a 
bit of the fox, that roombg eujoyed as large a piece as any hound in the pack. 
The directors of the Loudon and North-Westem have agreed to issue 
hunting season tickets from the 1st of October as well as from the ist of 
November as formerly. This new arrangement will we apprehend prove a great 
convenience, for although many men do not begin before hounds arc regularly 
advertised in November, yet all have to leave off about the 5th of April, when 
their hunting ticket ceases to be of any use ; and as October comprises part of 
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the legal Long Vacation^ many might gladly avail themselves of this change 
to get some pub-hunting during that month. Apropos of this, a friend tells us 
that last season he hunted fourteen days in October, and only three in April, 
which speaks for itself; but in order to suit the strictly conservative party, who 
«aw no necessity for a change, the directors have issued two sets. 

A good bit of shooting, and at the same time something of a coincidence, 
happened last month near Horsham. Sir George Pocock on the memorable 
8th of September, 1855, at the storming of the Redan, had his left arm 
carried away at the shoulder by a grape shot, and his right arm shattered by a 
rifle ball. On the same day this year, he, with the one wounded arm, shot 
«xteen birds out of seventeen shots, taking them as they got up, and they were 
pretty wild too. This is wonderful shooting, for Sir George's gun was a 
single-barrel. 

A friend of ours was walking down the Edgware Road the other day, 
when he was attracted by one of the old-fashioned serious organs, on which 
the ^Adeste Fideles' was being ground. Approaching nearer, he found that 
the grinder was blind, notices to that effect being posted fore and aft, while 
besides on his back was hung a large placard with the following strange 
announcement : — * Kind friends, I am entirely blind. / am suffering from 
*aMorosusJ Our friend, who is an exceedingly proper and well-conducted 
young man, was much shocked, and did not give the serious grinder the 
donation he had intended. 

We are glad to record that * Cooper's Coach ' is going to have a winter 
season. The first in the field, or rather on the road, and the last to quit it, is 
he whose portrait has been one of the latest additions to * Bail/s Gallery. On 
Monday, the 19th of October, the Afternoon Dorking will leave the Burford 
Bridge Hotel at 10.30 or 11, and it will leave Hatchett*s on Tuesday, the 
20th, at 12.15, and get to Burford Bridge about 2.30. It will go out of 
London on Tuesdays, Thursdays, and Saturdays, and return from Burford 
Bridge on the alternate week-days, resuming in the spring, as soon as day- 
light will permit it, daily running. The surplus horses, some eight or ten 
in number, will be sent to TattersalPs on the 26th of October. They will 
not be the worst of the stud, but those Mr. Cooper can best spare, and more 
than one decent hunter will be found among them in good condition. 
There are three or four packs of hounds easily reached from Burford Bridge 
or Leatherhead, at either of which places there is good accommodation for 
man and beast. We should think the coach would be patronised by hunting 
men. They would have a pleasant drive, and the coachman might tell them 
something. 

The Road Club has wonderfully taken root, and members are coming in 
fast. The house in 4 Park Place is being got ready, and will soon be fit for 
occupation. The situation is undeniable, as there will be an entrance from 
Arlington Street as well, and Major Fumivall is looking after the interior 
economy and seeing to everything We venture to think the new Club will be 
a success. Coaching men, and men fond of coaching, are all good fellows — at 
least so the * Van ' driver^s experience tells him — and the Club that contains 
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them, with a good gridiroo, a good smoking-room^ and good liqaor, ought to 
be a happy ^mily. 

A Bedfordshire linendrapery not^ for his love of pike-fishing, not long ago 
married a smart young damsel some forty years his junior, and all went 
* merry as a marriage bell ' until, in a short time, an old habit of walking in 
his sleep tecurred to the happy bridegroom. The spouse complained to her 
parents oP^e alarm this state of things caused her, for the good man had 
risen from W bed, cut the counterpane in two, then removed the principal 
portion of hiKoight-garment, folded up the pieces, and, trying to replace the 
scissors in his imaginary waistcoat pocket, persisted by inquiring whether there 
was * any other article i* 
j A Nonconformist preacher, travelling with a Gloucestershire auctioneer the 
<mber day, boasted of his power of oratory and the convictions he brought 
home to his flock, adding, * We ministers all preach from texts as the clergy 
: * do, and pretty well to the same end — repentance.' * Well,* replied the 
I auctioneer, *I have known a deuced deal more repentance arise in my auction - 
I * room than ever came out of your chapel, I'll answer for thai,* 

Mr. Sidney's book on * The Horse ' still keeps on. It might be called 
< The Horse and His Riders,' for he discourses as much on men and women 
as on the quadrupeds. Judging from the September number we are quite 
astonished at the Infant Samuel's extraordinary knowledge of those feminine 
garments which are generally kept out of sight. He must have assuted at 
some private rehearsals, or perhaps been admitted into one of the dressing- 
rooms when the Circus was at the Agricultural Hall. This is taking advanuge 
c^ your privileges, Samuel, which we don't think is fair. 

Several great improvements have been made at the Royal Kennels during 
the past year. Nice new houses for the first and third whips have been 
erected, and other alterations made from suggestions of Goodall, all tending to 
the comfort of the hounds. Most kennels we visit are, if anything, too small, 
whereas the fault we find at Ascot is that they are too large, as there are four 
great lodging-houses and ample accommodation for 200 couple of hounds. 
The whole would be improved if the buildings were more centralized, and it 
would be a decided advantage we think if. the hunt horses were kept at the 
kennels instead of at Cumberland Lodge ; as, according to the present arrange- 
ment, they are always going backwards and forwards, which is awkward, 
particularly when they have to meet a long way from the present stables. 
Lord Hardwicke has shown himself so desirous of having everything done 
well under his Mastership that perhaps he might be induced to move in the 
matter. Of course we looked at the entry, and a fine lot they were and in 
^rnous condition, reflectbg the greatest credit on Goodall's kennel manage- 
ment. Amongst the young ones we saw a * Towler,' who, if he is half as keen 
as his namesake, will do well, but we hope he will neither babble nor skirt. 

One of the saddest stories we have heard for some time, and aflfecting a 
good and tried man in the hunting-field as elsewhere, we venture to bring 
before our readers, and feel sure we shall enlist their sympathies in so doing. 
Alfred Hedges, for the past fourteen years the respected huntsman of the 
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PuckeridgCy has, through the ^ure of some London brokers with whom he 
placed the sum for inyestment, lost the whole savings of his life, amounting to 
i243iL We have no hesitation in commending his case to the attention of the 
hunting world in general as well as to the many to whom Hedges is personally 
known. He has always been the first to come forward with a gubea whenever 
one of his brethren was in difficulties or distress, and we hope that will be re- 
membered in his favour now. Many Londoners hunt with the Puckeridge, 
among them many members of the Stock Exchange. It b not too much to 
hope that these gentlemen will, for the credit ' of their calling, come to the 
help of Hedges now, seeing that his heavy loss has been brought about l^ 
the de^cation of some of their body. It is in a case of this kind that one 
feels it would be a pleasure to be rich. We may add that subscriptions will 
be received by Mr. J. L. Taylor, of Saffron Walden, and Mr. James Odamsy 
of 109 Fenchurch Street, London. 

Two more anecdotes of the late Lord Henry Bentinck have been kindly 
sent us smce our last * Van,' and, as they are both very characteristic of the 
roan, we give them with pleasure. One day after a good run of about an 
hour with his hounds, a rather loud Bostooian rode up to Lord Henry at the 

hill, and said, * D good run, my Lord, d good run !' * Yes,' replied 

Lord Henry, * a very fine run, a charming run ; in fact, a very good run indeed^ 
* without tie d «.' 

While canvassing previous to one of the county elections, he called on a 
farmer whom he could not induce to vote fi>r his candidate. * No, Lord 
^ Henry, I cannot,' said the obdurate agriculturist. * I would as soon vote 
^ for the devil as Mr. .' * But if your friend does not stand,' urged 

Lord Henry, * may we not then hope for your vote ?' It is not known how 
it was recorded. 

A gentleman recently went over the hunting establishment of a well-known 

and popular M.F.H., who never gives large prices to mount his servants, and^ 

after looking at the kennels, he inspected the stables and critically passed his 

«ye over the horses, and then said to the Master's wife, who accompanied him, 

\ Well, Mrs. — , at all events jroii are very well of for ^b* 

The theatres have all reopened and all are, we believe, doing welL We 
may have more to say about them next month ; at present we can only record 
the reappearance of Miss Lydta Thompson in London after a six years' absence 
in America. It seems a long time ago now since * Little Silver Hair ' charmed 
us with her childish grace and pretty &ce— 4he dawn of better things to come. 
Time, however, has been kind, very kind, and there at the Charing Cross 
Theatre may be nightly seen no longer a *litde' Silver Hair, it is true, but 
still all the childish grace and naivete on which womanly experience and 
knowledge of her profession have been grafted. We are no admirers of 
buriesque, as our readers know, and we have been so dosed wkh it for the last 
two or three years that it would be wonderful if we were. It says much 
for * Blue Beard,' then — the old story sdecced by Miss Thompson for her 
reappearance — that it makes us laugh at, or in spite of, its nonsense, while its 
da^ and go causes us to forget our hostility to this species of entertainment. 
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Mis Thompton has retained all that charm which before she qaitted EDgland 
bad given her the foremost rank io her own peculiar line; She sings as well 
as erety and dances just as well as a lady should. She has no captiousness 
about her, and, though she puts on ' a swashing and a martial outside,' she is 
still a woman. She b ably supported by Mr. Lionel Brough and an American 
actoTy Mr. Edouin, and if the latter would only restrain a tendency to 
ezaggeratioii, he would be more amusmg than he is. A nonsense song of Miss 
Tbompeon'sy in which Mr. Lionel Brough takes part, is the hit of the piece, 
and * Blue Beard ' has Etirly taken the town. 

If now and then, by way of atonement for sins of omission and com mission, 
we indulge in the mild extravagance of a little dinner, with the wife of our 
bosom of course, at Richmond or Greenwich, we know beforehand we shall 
have to pay for it. Verily, mine host, your smiles and your charges are equally 
a delusion and a snare, but what shall we say of our rery polite neighbours 
across the Channel. Only the other day we had the extreme felicity of being 
victimised there, and can safely assert that our much esteemed maitre d*b6tei 
can and does take a very large leaf out of our book of charges, and we will 
back a hostelry we wot of, not a hundred miles from Boulogne-sur-Mer, to 
beat the most extortionate British boniface that ever existed in a canter. We 
like thee much, Boulogne, and would fain say a good word for thy many 
attractions, but thou art of the dear dearest of all. 

How often these pages are called upon to lay a stone on the cairn of some 
departed friend the readers of < Baily ' know too well. Barely a month has 
passed away, but in it the kindred spirit of Brownlow John *North has shaken 
otf this mortal coil, and his many friends may perhaps learn here for the first 
time that death has removed him from amongst them. Fondly attached to 
die sports and pastimes of our native land, he bore himself as an English gentle- 
man should, but those who knew him, as we did, can remember him best by his 
kindly disposition and manly straightforwardness. 

We hail, if not exacdy a new contiibution to sporting literature, an old 
acquaintance under a new face. Mr. Corlett, a gentleman long favourably 
known in connection with * The Sportsman,' has become the editor of * The 
* Sporting Times,' and that journal, which had sunk to a rather low ebb, has 
renewed iu youth (and it had a youth of some promise if it would have 
steered a straightforward course), and is likely, we think, to run a successful 
career in the line it has adopted. Mr. Corlett writes well on racing, and few 
can touch him there. To say that he never commits mistakes would be to say 
too much, but there is litde doubt he is a good all-round judge of what he 
writes about. * The Sporting Times ' has added a new feature in the shape 
of sketches of the living sportsmen and sporting men of the day, and one or 
two of them, M. Lefevre and Mr. Verrall especially, have been very good. 
There is a crispness about the articles we have seen, a clever condensation that 
is refreshing after the verbosity we have sometimes to wade through. In the 
muldpHcity of journals — and we may say that in making of them there is no 
end, and much inkshedding b weariness of the flesh— there yet seems reason 
for • The Sporting Times.' 
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And what shall we say about the great handicaps, over which we shall be 
for the next week or two struggling and contending ? We dare not venture 
on prophecy. Our last dip into the Sibylline books was not a fortunate one, 
and that Sibyl who told us Feu d' Amour would win the Derby was an 
atrocious' humbug. We have one or two fancies for the Cesarewitch, but they 
do not amount to much more, and our favourite fancies are Marie Stuart» 
Louise Victoria, and Petition. The Cambridgeshire looks a wonderfully 
diflicult nut to crack, but a bold correspondent assures us that the following is 
the very straightest of tips : — 

A Cambrtogbshire Acrostic. 

A monosyllable implying blame, 
The prefix to a noble Frenchman's name, 
That without which no angler casts a fly. 
Will give the first to catch the judge's eye. 

As Apology has now won for herself a reputation on the turf second to 
none, having carried the colours of her lucky owner first past the post in the 
One Thousand, Oaks, and St. Leger, she has richly earned a place in the 
* Baily Gallery.' We therefore propose to publish, at an early date, a portrait 
of this equine wondtr, by the celebrated Harry Hail. 
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SIR DAVID VANDELEUR ROCHE, BART. 

Among the Irish Masters of Hounds the subjett of our present 
sketch stands out prominently as a thorough sportsman and popular 
country gentleman of the type with which the sister isle is so 
familiar. The eldest son of the late Sir David Roche of Carass, Co. 
Limerick — himself a fine specimen of an Irish gentleman, and one 
who took a leading part in all county business and pursuits — the 
present baronet was born in 1 833, and after being educated at 
Harrow, spent a couple of years in France, in the neighbourhood of 
Blois. Hunting was his passion from boyhood, and on his return 
from the Continent in 1853, ^^ ^^^" P"^ together a pack of harriers, 
which he kept for some six years until, in i86j, the Mastership of 
the County Limerick Foxhounds becoming vacant by the death of 
Mr. Edward Green, Mr. Roche undertook to hunt the country, 
and has continued to do so ever since. He is his own huntsman, 
and heavy-weight as he is, riding fifteen stone, always with the 
hounds. The pack consists of forty-two couple, and they hunt 
three days a week. There is no lack of foxes, and the country 
generally carries a good scent. 

Sir David Roche possesses that great qualification in a Master — an 
immense amount of command over his field. He keeps them in 
order, and if they are inclined to be wild, a look from Sir David 
(and there is a great look of the late baronet then) brings them 
to book. Yet he is most popular, as we have just said, and he has 
been styled by one who knows him — and it is no mean compliment 
-— ' the Jack Thomson of Ireland.' He is a very bold rider, likes 
his horses as he does his hounds — long and low, and is supposed to 
be one of the best judges of the latter in the kingdom. 

He is fond of yachting, greatly attached to all farming pursuits, 
and takes a deep interest in all those 'duties pertaining to the life of 
a country gentleman. He succeeded his father in 1865, married in 
1867 a daughter of Lord Clarina, is a Deputy Lieutenant and 
J. P., and has filled the office of High Sheriff of hi$ county. 
VOL. XX VI. — jfp. 177. ' • f 2 
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AT THE POST. 

Across the Flat of Essex, past the site of the old 'Duke of Leeds' 
Stand under the shadow of the Gogmagogs (sacred to the memory of 
the Godolphin Arabian), and we are breasting the incline out of 
Six Mile Bottom towards the pine-clad summit of the Bury Hill 
towering above Newmarket Station. Partridges still linger in coveys 
about the stubbles fringing scanty breadths of roots with many a 
bare patch in their midst, and in the covert nestling beneath the 
ramparts of the Ditch (marking our entrance into the sacred domain 
of the Jockey Club), pheasants and rabbits are takine their morning 
walks abroad undisturbed by shrill whistle of whizzing train. On 
the summit of the Heath's mounded boundary a keeper moves along, 
his figure clear cut against the sky-line, witn retriever at heel r and 
many a hare, destined for the wrench of sheeted longtail, plays his 
last autumn gambols in the long grass, so plentifully bushed against 
the drag of the silk net. The blue mist of autumn wraps the 
* silence that is in the lonely woods,' and dank and dewy is the 
matted herbage beneath yellowing thorns around whose feet fern and 
bramble are twined, and on whose scarlet berries a noisy, chattering 
flight are making their first raid. Square-built church towers rise 
here and there from the fen country like distance posts in some race 
of giants, and the yeoman, on racing pleasures bent, canters his 
rough cob along the bordering turf of roads converging upon the 
gallopping ground of Newmarket's eight hundred steeds. Park 
paddocks are dotted here and there with foals well over weaning 
cares, and in the distance three grey sheets are circling round the 
sale indosure, with its tent rising mushroom-like behind the Ring, 
and knots of idlers intent on killing a Middle Park Plate morning. 
DuUingham had not furnished its usual card contingent, by which 
the vendors at headquarters profited accordingly. 

Intending to look in at the business in front of the Rooms, we 
strike down past Turf Terrace and along the narrow way re-echoing 
with mincing machines working at Newmarket's staple produce. 

* Where is thy blazoned tip, oh man of pork ?' 

Yonder we descry it, ^ going ' in red and blue letters for Plebeian i. 
Horse Chestnut 2, Galopin 3, with a postscript not altogether com- 
plimentary to Holy Friar, We forget now what assertion of Dr. 
Shorthouse's it was so especially riling to this enterprising vendor of 
sausages, but we rather think it was the suggestion that the carcases 
of Lord Glasgow's huge but hapless steeds were delivered at Segrott's 
after one of the old Earl's ^ shooting mornings.' Be this as it may, 
a stern ukase was issued denying traffic in his toothsome dainties 
with the Doctor or his disciples. The manifesto forbidding ready- 
money transactions does not seem to diminish the interest in racing, 
nor the busy crowd which throngs round the Infant or claims to he 
put down in the Nottingham town councillor's book. Plebeian syid 
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Per Sc are duly passed through the mangle and converted into * Flea- 
bitten ' and * rercy/ and — 

* No knight of the shire 
Goes half so well as the Holy Friar.* 

might have been the refrain of those who stood by ^ the parson ' 
once more. If the chestnut won, he was to be re-named ^ Bishop 
of Lincoln,' they were all sure of that ; and Mr. Launde's colours 
were to be altered to ^ black satin, with lawn sleeves and shovel hat.' 
It seems hard lines for the venerable vicar of Ashby that his diocesan 
should only call him over the coals after he has bred a great winner 
like Apology. The episcopal manifesto was rather vaguely worded, 
and his LfOrdship was evidently not quite sure of his man when he 
took Mr. Launde to task for * training racehorses for the Turf,* 
thereby seemingly implying that the reverend delinquent was his 
own trainer. His lay consultee, Mr. Chaplin, might have told him 
different to that ; but in any case he need not have travelled hr out 
of his diocese for correct information on the subject. The Galopin 
party were especially, and, as it turned out, not unreasonably san- 
guine about their ^double-dyed Blacklock,* and his subsequent perform- 
ance must have set Mr. Gee a-thinking whether he could do better 
than fill up Plaudit's box at Dewhurst with the quondam Chevalier 
of Diss. Punch was authoritatively reported to be an old-feshioned, 
ragged-hipped Gladiateur-kind of gentleman, and, like his namesake, 
so got into people's heads that they saw double his worth in him, much 
to the profit of fielders, who, like washerwomen, never seemed ' full * 
against the seductive liquor. Mr. Merry had sent from Russley a 
slice of the old Glasgow blood which had brought him to grief so 
often in the old Ebor * Black Duck ;' but somehow the public 
always take affectionately to anything which carries the yellow and 
black, which has fared so badly this year, by-the-way. ^ Joe * and 
^ Matt ' were for once left out in the cold to play second fiddle to 
brother John ; for there was a feeling against Horse Chestnut, and 
folks deemed rightly enough that the Falmouth lot were ^ too much of 
^ a muchness ' to turn out a real clinker. And so things went on until 
the advance guard of horsemen sent out its videttes upon the Heath, 
and the carriages began to make for the Rowley Mile finish, in hopes 
of getting front places. For ourselves we were content to stroll 
down the shepherd's track on the Criterion hill, and to take stock of 
a yearling string walking homewards with aU the breaker's para- 
phernalia flapping, jingling, and waving about them, and to conjecture 
of the future of each, now that his hours of idleness and paddock freedom 
were ended, and the business of racing-life begun in earnest at last. 
Halting by that tall, solitary, red-capped pillar, which has seen so 
many Criterion fields assemble, and heard the mighty annual rush of 
that rainbow wave sweeping past like a hurricane up the Cambridge- 
shire Hill, we may wonder, as we gaze down the undulating vista of 
the Rowley Mile, how soon the envious time may come when its 
broad surface, so neatly seamed with the bush harrow, shall yield to 
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the plough, and its antique stands and rubbing-houses be converted 
to ^ more useful purposes.' 

* Aye, perish the thought ! 
May the day never come,' 

when that glorious expanse shall come to such base uses, and the 
horse no longer reign triumphant over his kingdom of the Heath ! 
The tiny flag floats far away down the course at its T.Y.C. finish, 
and, careless of Fordham's three victorious mounts in the Lagrange 
livery, we prefer to study the crowd of horse and foot for a while. 
The sturdy Lincolnshire baronet on his straw-fronted grey looks 
equal to the task of breaking single-handed the ranks of Home Rulers ; 
while ' Sir Frederick ' and Mr. Crawfurd, careless of conventionalities, 
rattle about on their rough little ponies, with trousers up to their 
knees and a look of thorough enjoyment. Lord Falmouth, ^on 
' Shanks' p6ny,' looks more like the ' sweet shady side of Pall Mall ' 
on a June morning ; and Lord Rosslyn's hack is perfection. Lord 
Vivian and General Peahon stroll down the cords together ; and 
Yorkshire is well represented by the Lascelles and Vyner brigade. 
Trainers are here, there, and everywhere, and there is the usual 
contingent of Cantabs, screwily horsed by Death or Pratt; but 
mostly preferring two pair of wheels and a hamper. William 
Boyce hovers about like a flamingo ; and we fancy to have seen 
Lord Calthorpe's cob on canvas somewhere or other. There is a 
' popular ' Steward of suburban meetings dodging about the Ring ; 
and habits are as plentiful as blackberries, from the exquisite seat and 
figure of Lady Charles Ker to the ' rolling mountain mass ' of a 
welter grass widow. The worst of Newmarket is, that if you 
determine to do the paddock and the finish, the favourites are certain 
to saddle at the Ditch stables, whither, if you choose to resort in 
hopes of finding them, straightway trainers, with one consent, 
patronise the Bird-cage. Against the wires of that primitive enclosure 
let us flatten our noses before betaking ourselves to the Post, and catch 
a fleeting view of the pretty birds therein. Semper Durus, looking 
scarcely so hard as his name, strides downwards towards the Bushes 
as we join the crowd of loungers, and touts, and out-at-elbow stable 
lads hanging on to the wires lilce monkeys at the Zoo. The canary- 
coloured sheet of the Makeshift colt was the first to catch our eye, 
as, with arched neck, he walked round and round. Plebeian did not 
altogether belie his name, but there was a look of business-like solidity 
and substance about him which held many in wholesome dread of 
the white-legged bay. Per Se was a bit rough in her coat, but long 
and low, with quarters that looked like chmbing. Her owner's 
name soon got corrupted into ' Lord Dumpling :' and outsiders could 
make nothing out of Palmyre, whose Delamarre clothing covered no 
coming Boiard. Maud Victoria looked a terrible little weed, and 
no credit to the ' Royal femily ' ; while Chaplet was sweet as ever, but 
had not grown since Epsom. There was none of his Doncaster 
bloom about Holy Friar, who looked as if he was beginning to grow^ 
the wrong way, and his head and neck do not give one the idea of a 
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Stayer. Balfe was a tieht little made-up gentleman i Chester a bad 
specimen of Macaroni s get ; and Punch a washy chestnut, very 
curiously put tc^ether, ^ disconnected/ as a bystanaer enigmatically 
observea. St. Leger had gone the way of too many Trumpeters, 
and there was the old soft look about him we remarked when Snarry 
was following the Sledmere lot round the Doncaster Ring last year. 
We could not wait to see the laggards, and as the saddling-stalls 
began to fill, with its anxious crowdoutside each, we made our way 
against the human stream past Ditch Mile and T.Y.C. finish 
towards the slim post marking the starting point of B.S.C. Morris 
galloped down to the Ditch stables in the good old fashion, with his 
saddle strapped round him; and Hunter's crimson cap bobbing along 
at a steadier pace told us that Perplexe was awaiting him at the 
Post. There was quite a pretty bit of colour in the distance, by the 
almost deserted trysting-place where so many cracks have had their 
finishing touches administered by the Ditch. Chaloner was the 
first to peel and mount, circling in the Gang Forward scarlet in 
front of the two blood-red sheets of Hungary. One was soon 
whisked away, and Morris had his leg up on the two-year-old 
phenomenon we all saw revel in the Ascot Hill, as, careless of his 
9 lb. penalty, he cantered along in front of his baffled field. The 
liveried ^ mouse ' did his best to lead a canter for Galopin and 
Semper Durus halfway to the Bushes, and then from yonder ridge 
the enemy came pouring down enveloped in a flying cloud of horse- 
men, each new silk and satin standing brilliantly out from the darker 
masses surrounding them. John Osborne looked as grave as a 
judge in his old Doncaster ^ victory ' jacket, and Maidment for once 
donned the Blankney rose, concerning which a few stray shots were 
taken ; while Chartist and Killiecrankie were continually mistaken 
one for the other. Fordham and Punch did not make a pretty pair, 
bHt still the knowing ones insisted that the machinery was right, and 
quite pooh-poohed Custance and his Plaudit pony. Cannon and 
rcr Se werfe the ' pink of fashion and the mould of form,' and many 
' hoped old John Day might win,* in spite of money and affections 
bestowed elsewhere. Telescope was rather overlooked, and for 
once in a way * Archer's mount ' had no starting price, and Heath 
House no followers, with Lord Falmouth's lot ' all of a heap ' and 
Camballo scratched. As the twenty-four fell into ordered line for 
the first time, a momentary gleam lighted upon their ranks, passing 
rapidly away again into the weird grey of the distance. Looking up 
towards the Judge's chair you could see the black masses on either 
side the course over the orow of the Bushes Hill, while the deep, 
hoarse murmurs of the Ring rose and fell fitfully upon the ear. 
Horse Chestnut looked ominously black about the neck and flanks, 
and Insolvent might have been ' whitewashed ' by the time he had 
ceased his vagaries of breaking the ranks and attempting a voyage of 
discovery among a heap of dismantled ' dolls.' The huge Russley 
brown towered Tike a giant in their midst, standing as still and stolid 
as Ely towers in the distance. Chaplet let out quite viciously, and 
Perplexe caught th^ infection for a moment y but they were soon in 
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hand again, and before the post was^uite reached, red and white 
flags flashed downwards in rapid succession, and, like a cavalry charge, 
they were sweeping onwards to their fete. Web^ woke up his 
*big un* with a side-binder, just to remind him that they were 
* going to begin,* and Plebeian s white feet were playing a rattling 
tune among the leaders ; while Punch had to be niggled at to keep 
him up to the pace, and Chester fell rapidly astern. There was 
more than one set of arms and legs vigorously at work as they 
<iisappeared over the crest of Bushes Hill, and in a few seconds more 
we could hear the shouting wax louder and louder, resolving itself 
into a scream at last as the vanguard flew past the man in the box. 
The few horsemen had all disappeared, and it was in vain we strained 
our eyes to catch a glimpse of the numbers hoisted at the Ring, 
which trembling glasses at length revealed. ' How was it won ?* 
' Where was Holy Friar ?' ' How did Balfe run ?* Such were the 
flying questions asked of flying horsemen, as we struggled onwards 
in search of ther incidents of the race. Ill news flies fest, and accord- 
ingly we encountered the ' objection ' in Abingdon Bottom, and 
rumours of a second were rife as we strolled towards the top of the 
town. 

And ^ shall Trelawny die?' — there be many more than twenty 
thousand of each county in England, we warrant, who ^ will know 
' the reason why.* Better still, there are those amongst us, not only 
anxious for an explanation, but prepared to put their hands in their 
pockets and supply the sinews of war in place of those proposed to 
be alienated for ^ more useful purposes.* The public is anxious that 
the race of Newmarket*s Second October Meeting should not be 
done away with ; but should the Jockey Club not only persevere 
in the intention to divert their annual grant of a monkey from the 
Middle Park Plate to supplement a handicap, but also determine to 
reject the subsidy which will most certainly be subscribed to supply 
its place, in that case it will merely become a question with con- 
tributors to the proposed fund what meeting shall be requested to 
add the race (under its old name we trust) to its programme. It 
might be an invidious task even to indicate its destination, but in 
the dearth of any high-class meeting (excepting at headquarters) 
between September and November, what a feature it might form 
on the Doncaster Thursday, or on the principal day of Mr. Frail's 
new Meeting at Bristol ! We can hardly believe, however, in the 
Jockey Club being so blind to their own interests as to refuse the 
proffered boon, especially now that it is proposed to be oflfered, not 
by any single individual, whose name might not be deemed suffi- 
ciently aristocratic for some of the exclusive section of the Turf 
senate, but by a body, including among its members many of the 
Jockey Club magnates themselves. It is *no disgrace to be poor, 
and if the Jockey Club receives but a small revenue from those who 
crowd its festivals of sport, it might, without loss of dignity or 
prestige, graciously accept what might not unjustly be considered a 
national tribute to those who control the destinies of the English 
Turf, The munificent Blenkiron donation was tendered, if not 
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received, in this spint, and we cannot but think that its adoption by 
the Jockey Club should, if undertaken at all, have been carried out, 
not as if it was a heritage to be ashamed of and suppressed, but as a 
char^ worthy of being carefully cherished and preserved. 

We leave the above words just as they were written, although, as 
we finish penning them, the announcement comes of the continua- 
tion of the race in the Newmarket Second October programme. 
The Jockey Club withdraw their grant, and the breeders of England 
guarantee a sum equal in amount to that lately added. If it be 
true that the proprietors of the two largest private breeding establish- 
ments in the kingdom each offered to supply the annual grant out 
of his own pocket, and were each informed that the Club could not 
accept their liberal offers, such refusal, on the part of the higher 
powers, is only what we have anticipated in our foregoing remarks. 
We now see that private munificence proffered to a public body is 
the bitter pill which could not be swallowed, however richly gilded ; 
but that the gift of associated breeders is less offensive in the eyes of 
the Club dignitaries. The name of the race, we rejoice to see, is to 
be maintained, as no one wiU begrudge that honour to its munificent 
founder, and an obvious difficulty in re-christening it will then be 
obviated ; for if the breeders are to find the money, they would natu- 
rally claim the right of calling it after their own names, and a very 
pretty quarrel might arise in connection with its nomenclature. The 
thanks of the racing public are eminently due to Mr. Blenkiron and 
Mr. Gee for their patriotic efforts to keep so interesting a race in the 
Calendar ; and we sincerely trust that a similar spirit may influence 
their fellow stud-masters in coming forward to support them ; that 
all petty jealousies and differences may be sunk for the good of the 
common cause ; that none may hang oack for the sake of indulging 
any whim or feeling of pique ; and, finally, that a prize guaranteed 
by breeders should be what it professes in the most catholic sense -~ 
contributed by all the fraternity, unlimited by invidious distinctions, 
and with no necessity for 'exclusive' clauses. The contributions 
firom so numerous and influential a class will amount to a mere baga- 
telle from each to supplement the necessary sum to be guaranteed ; 
and, did it not seem somewhat ungracious in the face of so much 
alacrity shown in responding to the summons, we misht give ex- 
pression to the wish that the amount agreed to be contributed should 
be doubled, and the original conditions of the race, before its adoption 
by the Jockey Club, restored in all their munificence. But to be 
able to retain the race at all is a great point gained, and after this 

! rear's experience we need be under no anxiety for its future. Tear- 
ing books and early betting on the Derby are evidently as much 
things of the past as racing in heats over the Beacon course, and not 
* all the king's horses and all the king's men ' can re-establish a state of 
things the benefits of which (excepting to bookmakers) were more 
than doubtful, and mere remnants of an age when mysterv and ignor- 
ance reigned supreme in matters pertaining to the Turf. As to 
the cuckoo cry of the result of the Middle Park Plate taking all 
interest from the Derby, any one blessed with half a grain of sense 
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would find no difficulty in combating so unwarrantable a conclusion ; 
and let those who think otherwise collate facts, and form theories 
from results of the late running, and commence to make their books 
accordingly. There would not be much of the ' reduction to a 
^ certainty ' about their calculations, we fancy ; and there might 
be a good manv different first favourites in the different volumes. 
We hope the Middle Park Plate is now established as firmly in the 
Newmarket October programme as in the hearts of the public, and 
we trust many more anniversaries may find the representative of 
Baily's ' autumn leaves ' assisting at ' the Post.* 

Amphion. 



COUNTRY QUARTERS. 

THE ESSEX. 

We will commence *^ Country Quarters" for the present season 
with Essex,' said our friend, ' andt must tell you that it is one of 
the best plough countries in England, the land being rather light 
generally in comparison with other ploughs, though it holds a bit in 
wet weather. It carries a very good scent now, in spite of the 
green sidings to the hedgerows being ploughed up and the land 
drained, but not so good as formerly. There are capital coverts 
from which they get plentv of cub-hunting, such as Mann Wood, 
Brick Kiln, Rowe, Canneld Thrift, Leaden Roothing, Takely 
Forest, which is neutral with the Puckeridge, and the Blackmore 
Highwood, a fine big woodlami covert, and Lord's Wood, which 
belongs to Lord Petre. The fields are divided by big banks and a 
deep ditch, not generally very blind, as the land is well farmed, on 
one side, and a little grip or root-ditch on the other, so that an 
Essex hunter soon learns to take care of himself, and can go in any 
country. On the Roothings, which are light plough, there are 
few or no banks, but the ditches are very wide and deep, so that 
you require to go over it in regular Leicestershire fashion. A story 
is told that a gentleman was following a friend across the Roothings, 
both being thrown out for a time, and, chancing to take his eye off 
his leader for a moment, on looking up again could see no more of 
him than as if the earth had swallowed him up ; going on a hundred 
yards, he found him riding up and down a ditch into which he and 
his horse had dropped, seeking a place to get out. It was so deep 
that not even his hat was visible. 

^ There are several Roothings, and the best meets are Matching 
Green, High Roothing, Screens, Forest Hall. The Roothing foxes 
are very wild, stout, and hard to kill, especially a Row Wood one. 
I'he country is bounded by the East Essex, Essex Union, and the 
Puckeridge, from which it is divided by the River Stort. There is 
generally a good scent when the ground is wet, and the country 
has this advantage, that it is all alike — that is, there is no very light 
and no very heavy ground. Perhaps the best part begins at the 
King William. 
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* With regard to its early history, there is no reh'able report yet 
tradition says that the country was first hunted by Mr. Coke of 
Holkham, in Norfolk, who had a kennel here. This must have 
been in the days when there were no boundaries ; but it is known 
that he had a kennel at Harlow Bush. 

* One of the earliest Masters must have been Mr. Newman of 
Knavestock, the portrait of whose huntsman, Richard Farebrother, 
is the frontispiece of the edition of Beckford, which was published 
in 1806. Pierce Egan, in his ^^ Book of Sports," has immortalised Tom 
and Dick Rounding of Woodford, who, he says, lived together fifty 
years. They commenced their hunting with Will Dean, Dick 
Farebrother, and Tom Hatterill, as also with the foxhounds of 
Andrew Archer, and Mr. Coke, and other gentlemen until the year 
1792. Then they established a pack of fpxhounds and hunted a 
great portion of Essex, a circumference of upwards of one hundred 
miles, having runs equal to any pack that ever hunted the country. 
As the foxes in Essex are so varmint-bred, Dick has been heard to 
say to Tom, "There will be no end to such a fox !" *' But we'll 
'' try, Dick," replied Tom ; " and so let's be off and see which has 
^' the best bit of blood." And a celebrated fox-hunter in Essex 
often said, ^^ I compare Dick and his grey horse to the moon ; the 
** longer and faster I ride, no nearer can I get to them." The 
Roundings did not possess an acre of ground in the country, but 
they were very popular with all the landowners and farmers, and 
they continued to hunt the hounds until 1815, when Dick died of 
a fever. 

^ Colonel Cook of Kelvedon, ^however, was the first regularly 
recognised Master of the Essex Hounds. Before coming to this 
country he had kept hounds at Thurlow for seven or eight seasons. 
He lived at Pilgrim's Hatch, near Brentwood, and used to say that 
his country began at Whitechapel Church and reached to Hemp- 
stead Wood, on the borders of Suffolk. Colonel Cook was born a 
sportsman, and, as I have told you before, wrote an excellent book 
on hunting, which, like ^ Peter Beckford," should be read by all 
young men who care about the science of the sport, if there are 
any who do so now. Some three years after he had given up he 
was out with Mr. Conyers, and some of his old hounds hearing his 
voice immediately jumped a hedee out of a lane to get to him. 
In his opinion the foxes in the Koothings were stouter than any 
he had ever met with in other countries ; and he said there never 
was an instance of an old wild Roothing fox having been killed 
with an ordinary hunting scent ; for if you did not get away close 
at him at the very best pace, he would never be caught, and if 
you came to a check it was twenty to one he beat you. The 
Leaden Roothing was then thought by many to be the best 
covert, but Colonel Cook preferred Old Park Coppice, at the 
extremity of the Roothings near Chelmsford, because he had 
the best runs from it and the foxes were stouter. From here he 
had four very good runs in one season : one of an hour and twenty 
minutes, killing near Maldon, twelve miles from end to end ; and 
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another killing in the open within a field of Takeley Forest ; but 
the greatest distance his pack ever ran in Essex was from Hempstead 
Wood, a covert noted for good foxes, to between Harringham and 
Colne. The Colonel also speaks of the good foxes he found in Mann 
Wood, Brickies, Witney Wood, Lord Maynard's, Dunmow, 
High Wood, Matching rark, Marks Oflrey, and East End. All 
the foxes were stub-bred, and he says he never remembered to 
have found a bad running one from Ongar to Haverhill, a distance 
of thirty miles. 

* Dunmow was at this time the headauarters of the hunt, and 
many a merry meeting they had at old Malster's, at the Saracen's 
Head. Hunting with Colonel Cook were — Mr. Peter Allex, 
Mr. Jeremiah Audrey, and Mr. Thomas B. Aveling, the brewer, 
a great man for a stanhope and good horses. 

^ In 1804, Mr. Henry John Conyers of Copt Hall, near Epping, 
became the Master, and hunted the country for forty years. He 
was educated at Eton, then went into the Guards, at that time 
hunted in Leicestershire, and was afterwards Verderer of Epping 
Forest. He was one of the finest judges of hunting that ever 
lived, though he would not ride over a potato furrow ; yet he never 
lost his hounds, and even after a fast twenty-five minutes with 
a burning scent, when men would say one to another, '* We 
** have done the pld fellow now," on throwing up he would be 
seen sitting quite calm and collected ; but he knew every lane, 
gate, and gap in the country, and always had a servant behind 
him in a pepper-and-salt coat, who broke all the locks. Like 
many other good sportsmen, he was somewhat eccentric in dress, 
and wore old leather leggings to protect his knees. When on horse- 
back he never sat still, and his legs were always swinging ; while 
on foot he used to shuffle along rather than wsdk, being very lame 
from rheumatism. He cared for no distance on horseback, and 
had two well-known flea-bitten hacks which he frequently rode to 
Harlow. The uniform in his time was scarlet coats with black 
collars, and, although the meets at first were not published, Mr. 
Conyers would not take any man as a subscriber under 50 guineas. 
There was a kind of club at the Saracen's Head (Malster's), where 
the members, who were the principal gentry and rich London 
merchants, used to meet once a month. Mr. Conyers liked 
biggish hounds, and by no means objected if they were rather 
narrow and flat sided, as he said they stood the long days and 
road work better than the heavier-topped ones. They were bred 
chiefly from the old Lonsdale blood, but latterly he got drafts from 
Sir Tatton Sykes. During his career he hadf servants who staid 
with him a very long time. His first huntsman was Ben Jennings, 
afterwards so long with Mr. Farquharson in Dorsetshire. Then 
came Holmes, a civil, intelligent man, who came to a sad end ; 
for it is said that, on going down one night into the kennel, to 
stop the hounds fighting; with nothing on but his shirt and top- 
boots, thev savaged him and ate him clean up, as his bones, 
boots, and whip were all that was found of him when search 
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was made. I tell this tradition as it was told to me by an old 
Essex sportsman who is still living. His whip in 18 12 was Jack 
Cole from the Old Surrey, a stout, old fellow, said to be the 
best whipper-in of his day, who, as regarded colour, might have 
been a nigger or a collier, and was commonly called ^^ Black Jack.'* 
He was a very hard rider, and when Mr. Conyers swore at 
him, which he did pretty often, would say, ^^Just hark at 
^* our old master." He lived on gin, and actually had it for 
break&st for seven years ; then he went out like [the snufF of a 
candle. Afterwards came Tom Webb, who went to the Quorn 
as huntsman in 1839, when Mr. Tom Hodson had that country, 
and afterwards to the Old Surrey as huntsman for one season on 
Tom Hills giving up, from whence he went to the Pytchley when 
Mr. George Payne was Master ; but there he proved far too slow, 
and ended his days as an odd man about Tattersall's yard, where he 
was much employed by the late Mr. Arthur Heathcote. In 1832 
came the well-known old Jem Morgan from the Tickham, the son 
of a Suffolk farmer, who staid for sixteen seasons. Morgan was 
married three times, and had seventeen children. He was a 
most cheery man and intrepid rider, and when he got to a rough, 
queer place would say, ^^ Coom up, horse," and get him through 
or over anything. He delighted in jumping timber, and to his 
latest day would go out of his line to ride over a stile. Once 
after jumping a fence in a very good run he fell and dislocated his 
shoulder. Calling to Mr. Whitfield to stop,. he coolly said to 
him, ^^Just lay hold of my hand, put your other hand under 
^* my arm, and pull hard.'' The shoulder went in with a crack. 
^^ AU rieht," said Jem, and, jumping on his horse from the 
wron^ side, went on again as if nothing had happened. He was a 
very jealous man, and did not like any one to be before him, and 
would resort to many a dodge to keep back those who passed 
him. He was also a regular sticker, and once, in the spring of the 
year, after they had a very hard day and got a beaten fox into 
Dunmow High Wood, Mr. Conyers said to him, ** You had 
^* better give him up and go home, or you will spoil all my hounds.'' 
Morgan said, ^'If you will eo home, I'll try to catch my fox; 
^^ I wish you'd go home. Do you see that moon ? I can have 
^^ him now." So at length the Squire went. Then a lot of 
foot people heard him and came out. He said, ^' Here, my lads, 
^^ I'll give you some beer if you'll form a line and walk the covert," 
which they did ; and getting the fox again on foot, Morgan killed 
him. He had then twenty miles home with tired hounds and 
horses, and crossed the park as the clock struck one in the 
morning. Having put his hounds right, Jem saw the butler 
and asked if Mr. Conyers was in, adding, *^ tell him I am going 
" home." " Who's that ?" shouted the bquire ; " a pretty time in 
^' the morning to be asking for me. Have you brought my hounds 
^^ home ?" ^^ Yes," answered Morgan, entering with the fox's head 
behind him. ^* You must be tired ; sit down and have a glass of 
^* wine," which order Morgan, nothing loth, obeyed, at the same 
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time -showing the head. ^' Well I" said the Squire, with a few 
adjectives we need not repeat, ^^ if he has not brought the head 
« home !" 

* On another occasion the Squire had called a meeting to get' up 
some more money^ when he told them he was so poor he should 
soon have to go into the union. After the meeting, especially 
wanting a run, they went to a covert that always held a good fox, 
but drew it blank, and every hound was out except Useful, who 
would not come away. '^ Get off and catch her and give her a 
" licking," said Mr. Conyers to Will Orvis and young Goddard 
Morgan. Orvis had scarcely entered the covert when he trod up a 
fine fox, who put his head straight for Ongar Park, twenty miles off. 
At Beaulieu Wood Jem Morgan's horse was beaten, but young 
Goddard Morgan, who was very light, got forward and viewed 
their fox, when Mr. Conyers blew him up and declared he would 
spoil the hounds. However they settled to him again so well that 
he became greatly excited, and, coming down a road on Orangeman, 
a horse he bought of Lord Lonsdale, jumped a great ugly place out 
of it, shouting to many who were there, ^^ Out of the way, you 
*' d— — d Hertfordshire beggars T' and then exclaimed to the 
hounds, ^^ Oh, you little beauties ! I would not take a thousand 
** guineas for you, if you do but kill him T* — which they soon did. 
** Boy !" said he, turning to Goddard Morgan, " we should never have 
^^ killed this fox but for you ; don't say a word about my being so 
^^ poor," and gave- him a sovereign. Mr. Vickerman had the head 
made up on a silver cup and gave it to Morgan, who has it now. 
In 1848, Jem Morgan went to the Essex Union, where Mr. Scratton 
was [Master. His whip here for fifteen seasons was poor Will 
Orvis, who, at Mr. Conyers' death, went to Sir Charles Slingsby. 
He had a most extraordinary voice, and it was said he could be 
heard half a mile ofF; but Mr. Conyers used to say that he never 
had any voice until, when a lad, he once whipped him out of a 
ditch. Goddard Morgan has told me that he began hunting on 
a mule, was then living with Mr. Dalyell, the Master of the 
Puckeridge, and from him came back to the Squire. 

*Mr. Conyers would often send his men off at seven in the morn- 
ing from Copt Hall (which was quite on one side of the country), 
so that some of the meets were almost forty miles from the kenne), 
and the hounds sometimes had thirty-five miles home when they 
did not sleep out at Mr. Sam Adams's, the miller, who lives near 
Langley, and they would not get back before eight, or even nine, 
and the men rode the same horses all day. Mr. Conyers would 
have three hacks on the road, and always rode with a slack rein. 
He would frequently after hunting get into a postchaise and go up 
to the House of Commons : although not a member, he was very 
fond of hearing the debates. Strange to relate, fond as he was of 
hunting, he rarely or ever had a fox in his own coverts, and by 
some he was even suspected of killing them ; but it Was not so. 
It is said that he had pitfolls made and caught them alive, when he 
would drive out in bis old yellow gig and put them down else- 
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^ where, and sometimes send a man to shake one from a bag, with 
^ which he bad some extraordinary runs ; but again, I have heard 

* that there were always cubs on his property. He preserved 
' pheasants, and asked all his subscribers to have a day's shooting. 
^ He did not give what would now be considered large prices for 
*• his horses, but was a capital judge and lucky in buying, and they 

* were well looked after by his stud-groom, Tom Judd. 

' One morning as two gentlemen were riding to covert with Mr. 
^ Conyers, they were joined by a Bedfordshire friend who did not 
' know the Squire by sight, and who said to them, ^^ Have you seen 

' ** what * Bell's Life ' says about that d d old fool Conyers ? — 

*'" that he only gives a pound a leg for his horses ?" Mr. Conyers 
' very quietly said, ** Pray, sir, do you know that d d old fool 

* ** (Jonyers r" " No, I don't,'' was the answer. " Well, then, it's no 

* ** use to beg my pardon ; but I am that d d old fool Conyers." 

* When he arrived at the meet at Claybury, he said, " Here, Morgan, 

* *' come out and ride your horse round, as they say in * Bell's Life * 
*"I only gave 4/., whereas I beg to state I gave 85^ for himj" 

< and then he made the whips ride theirs round also. It was as 
' good as a play to be out with him ; he was a most amusing man in 

* society, but very curious and short-tempered jn the field, though 
^ he was delighted to get a stranger out that he might talk to him — 

< or sometimes at him ; and he was occasionally very severe on what 

* he euphoniously termed *^ those confounded heavy^bottomed beggars 
from the Puckeridge.'* 

* When doubtful of a fox he would very audibly say to a friend. 
If we find here I shall give the keeper a sovereign." Once 

coming with Mr. Dyson to a hunting wicket which was nailed up, 
^ he gave a labouring man a shilling to undo it, and said, ^^ Now you 
' ^* must not drink Sir Robert Peel's health, for I should like him to 

* " go to sea without a rudder" (for, like Sir John Tyrrell, he alleged 

* that, as a landowner, he was a great Protectionist). The labourer, 
' who was wise in his generation, said, * No, Squire, I won't ; but I 

* shall drink fox-hunting ;" which reply of course mightily pleased 
^ him. He would occasionally stand in a gateway as the field passed 

* by and make very audible comments, such as " There goes a 

* •* d d good fellow ; he gives me five and twenty pounds !" " There 

' ** goes a tennor !" " That is a fiver !" or, " Here comes a mangy 
* " beggar who gives me nothing at all 1" And his most pointed obser- 
^ vations were principallv directed at one of his most intimate friends 
' who lived at West Hatch. Hunting with him in his early days 

* were — 

* The Rev. Joseph Arkwright of Marks Hall, father of the present 

* Master, a brilliant rider, and so quick to hounds that he could 

* generally get a field ahead of the rest j Mr. Goodeve, a lawyer, and 

* a good man over a country ; Mr. Winstanley, the auctioneer ; 
« Mr. Wilkinson, Mr. George F. Aston, who then drove down 

* from London, and for some vears afterwards hunted from Banbury 
^ and Winchester t Mr. Rusn of Elsenham, a racing man, who 

* hunted also with the Puckeridge j Mr. Wilson, a cloth mer- 
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chant; Mr. Neave of Dagnam Hall; Major Crosse, a friend 
of Mr. Conyers, who used to ^ay that if a man had a clean pair 
of breeches and a shilling in his pocket he could go anywhere ; 
Lord Maynard of Easton Park, was an excellent preserver of 
foxes ; his son, the Hon. Charles Maynard, in the Blues, was a 
devil to ride, and often got a blowing-up from the Squire, he 
never turned right or left for anything, and in the summer, I 
have heard, exhibited feats of horsemanship in the Park. Sir 
John Tyssen Tyrrell of Boreham Hall was always very fond of 
hunting, and liked big Leicestershire horses, on which he used to 
sail away close after the fox, when the Squire would holloa out, 
"There goes the farmers' friend — look at him !" His brother also, 
Parson Charles Tyrrell, was a very good and steady man over a 
country; the brothers Henry and Tudor Quarre of Matching 
Green, the former of whom died during the past month, ^ed 
eighty-three, who went well in green coats; the Golden Ball 
(Hughes), who hunted from Chigwell; Mr. Kidd, a miller of 
Norton Heath ; Mr. Thomas Dawson of Woodford, a great friend 
of Mr. Hodson, who had nice horses, and rode them well ; Mr. 
JollifFe TuiFnell of Great Waltham, a fine rider, had a Yimous 
horse called Pattipan ; Mr. Joseph Samuel Lescher of Boyles Court, 
who hunted also with Lord Petre, it is said he once heard that 
hunting was good sport, so went out to see for himself, and liked 
it ; Tom Masterman of Woodford ; Mr. Woodbridge, a partner in 
Hoare's brewery, who lived at Dunmow, was a good sportsman and 
supporter of the hunt, also a good rider, and had a &mous lop-eared 
horse which he bred, he afterwards went into Bucks, about 1850 ; 
Mr. Chadwick of Knavestock, Mr. Podmore of Woodford, Mr. 
Sheffield Neave, the Master of the Staghounds, which Mr. Conyers 
abominated and abused, went very straight ; Lord Rosslyn, when 
Master of Her Majesty's Staghounds, was invited by Mr. Conyers, 
who mounted him, but he said he had never seen such a country, 
and did not wish to see it again ; Mr. Lennox of Snaresbrook, called 
Lord John ; Mr. William Whitfield, well known on the Turf, and 
afterwards in the Harborough country and with the other packs 
round Rugby, who had always some nice, well-bred horses, which 
he made very handy, and rode as straight as anybody ; Mr. A. A. 
Hankey, stood his norses at Epping, and was a very neat man in all 
his appointments ; Mr. John Drummond, the banker of Charing 
Cross ; Dan Peters, a silk mercer, who always drove from Shore- 
ditch in a yellow gig, rode a chestnut mare with a spot on her 
quarters; Mr. B. S. Colvin, a nephew of old Dyson, a noted 
short-horn breeder, who had a^ pack of harriers, and rode horses 
worth a deal of money. He was a great man for a grey, and is 
represented on one in his picture ; Mr. Haynes of Riding-house 
Lane, so well known about London with his blue coat and brass 
buttons, and John Wright, the pad-groom, were the only two men 
that Mr. Conyers never blew up : he never bought a horse without 
showing it to the former, with whom he was always very friendly ; 
Mr. L. Doxat of Woodford, and Mr, Greaves of London ; Mr. 
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Taylor, a fishmonger in Piccadilly, was especially smart on a good 
sort of horse ; but Mr. Conyers once said, ^* Take the hounds 
** home ; there is no scent ; the country smells of fish.'* Jemmy 
Cassidy, of the Sun and Whalebone, who formerly traihed for 
Lord Exeter at Burghley, was most energetic in trying to 
make his customers comfortable, used to be pilot to the London 
division, and a capital one he was : no man in England, how- 
ever, has had worse falls ; Mr. James Randell of Mark Lane, 
who always came down the night before to be fi-esh for the next 
day's work, when he was very fond of jumping gates : he after- 
wards hunted from Rugby and Buckingham, where he was very 
popular : he died suddenly, in February 1874 ; Mr. Charles 
Soames and Mr. Nat Soames, both sportsmen ; Mr. Wilson of 
Canfield, a good preserver of foxes ; Mr. George Hoggart, the 
auctioneer of Old Broad Street, a very big man, who wore a JoUifFe 
hat like a boat, and rode a very fine old grey horse ; and with him 
Bob Hill, the tobacconist, of Shoreditch, and Thomas Burrell of 
Leyton, a salesman in Smithfield, who was passionately fond of 
hunting; Mr. James Robinson from London, who always rode 
thoroughbreds, and was somewhat eccentric, being very particular 
about the width of his bridle and bits : he was a capital man for about 
twenty minutes, but then generally went home ; Mr. Thomas Mashiter 
of Priests, who is esteemed by everybody, and has done more for 
hunting than most people ; Little Teddy Foster of Snaresbrook, 
who was Mr. Conyers' Secretary j Mr. rryme of Thoby, a very 
wealthy man, who wore loose top-boots and generally a green coat ; 
Mr. Thomas Hodgson of Wanstead, an old friend of the Squire ; 
and his brothers, John and Henry ; the latter lives now at Gilson 
Park, near Parndon Station, which once belonged to Sir Thomas 
Plummer, and which Mr. John Hodgson bought and rebuilt about 
the time of Mr. Conyers' death ; Mr. Pumer of Snake's Lane, 
who drove down in a tandem, a most particular man about horses, 
and one of Anderson's best customers ; Mr. C. R. Vickerman of 
Thoby Priory, was a great supporter of both the fox and stag- 
hounas. It is said that when he first came out he fell into a deep 
dry ditch, and Mr. Conyers stopped the hounds and told Morgan 
to help him out, because he had that morning promised him a sub- 
scription, and he thought he might change his mind. When any 
one who did not subscribe over-rode his hounds or headed the 
fox, he would foam at the mouth with rage, and say, ^^ Who are 
^^ you ? Cut his bridle. Confound him ! he does not give me hay, 
*^ corn, or anything else." Mr. Vickerman always rides a good horse, 
and is still fond of a jump. Mr. Coope, the brewer ; Mr. Robert 
Field of Pyrgo Park, a connoisseur in china; Mr. Augustus 
Bode of Pilgrim's Hatch, a rare old-fashioned sportsman, who 
saw more hunting on one old horse than most men can with 
a large stud ; and Mr. John Burge, who lived near Romford, went 

well. 

'There were^ several farmers who rode well. Amongst them 
VOL. XXVI. — NO. 177. G 
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Chirks Stallibrass of Hariow Bttsh, who, after a bad faH near 
Oogar was bled, and, the bandages coming aSj he bled to death, 
and his brother John were two as good men to hounds as any in 
the comitrv; Mr. George Collins of Hoddesdon, a good preserver 
of foxes } Mr. Bush, of Bucketts Hill, a horsebreaker who used 
(o recommend horses ; Mr. Geoi^e Goodwin, a maltster of Harlow, 
a great friend of Mr. Conyers ; Mr. Harry Johnson, a contractor 
for sewers ; Mr. Webb of Hatfield, where the hounds rested the 
night before going to hunt the Dunmow country, whom the Squire 
usualfy addressed with, ^< Hullo, my littl^ Webby I" was a real old- 
fashioned sportsman : he still comes out on a pony, looks well^ 
and has been recently married ; Mr. Hawes, a banker, who had a 
great many falls ; Mr. Hopkins of the Stock Exchange, who after* 
wards went to Guilsborough in Northamptonshire, but went a 
Uctle too hst even for that good-scenting country. 

^ About 1844, were Mr. Tabor, Mr. Hdme, and Mr. Henry 
Vigne of Waithamstow, who has kept harriers for over for^ 
years, a rare sporting, cheery old fellow. Also Mr. Champneys 
Minchin, to whom, when on a high bank with an ugly drop into a 
hard road, Mr. Conyers said, ^^ Come alow, my littk gentleman."' 
He came and nearly jumped on to him. With Mr. Minchin was 
Mr. Frederick Heysham on his weli-known horse Julian, the sire 
of many good hunters. 

^ Also Mr. Knight, from the South Essex ; Mr. Cawston from 
London, an estate agent ; Mr. Horado Kidd of Spurriers,^ now of 
Linton in Cambridgeshire, a first-rate man ; Mr. Skinner, Mr. 
Robinson, Mr. Dan Mildred, the banker, of Woodford ; Mr. 
Shanks, the coach-builder, and Mr. B. Slane, from London. 

* About this time, and for several years, there was a celebrated 
bob^tailed fox in Row Wood, which they hunted a great many 
times. Men always took their best horses to this fixture, as he 
gave them a run of sfacteen or seventeen miles, generally going 
over the same line, and being invariably lost in the same place. 
The Squire said he would give 100 guineas to kill him. Strange 
to say, he always came back to this covert the same night ; but, 
unlike Mr. Meynell under similar circumstances, Mr. Conyers 
would not take sidvantage of knowing this fiict. 

^ Li 1850, the gentlemen of the Essex Hunt gave Mr. Conyers a 
beautiful silver testimonial — a design of treeing a fox, which cost 
8507. — at a public dinner at the Shire Hall, Chelmsford. It 
consisted of a group representing Mr. Conyers, Jem Morgan ^ 
Orvis, and fiivourite hounds and horses. 

* Up to the very last Mr. Conyers took the very greatest interest 
in his hounds, and used latterly to go out in a carriage when 
he could no longer ride. One day somebody said to him, ^' Mr. 
^* Conyers, there is a man overriding your hounds." He simply 
said, **Well, I am very sorry for it, but I can't swear any 
** more.** It is needless to say that his language was always very 
emphatic ; but at the dinner at Chelmsford, when returning thanks 

^ for the testimonial, he explained the cause by saying that when 
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he was a young maa ia the Guards the sergeant-major said to him, 
^^ Mr. Cooyers^ hold up your head, sir, and swear at the men, or 
^^ they will not think anything of you." 

^ I have heard that just before Jus death he sent for Mr. Richard 
Tattersall and said to him, ^^ I must have my horses sold, as I 
^ om't live ; it is all up/' Just as Mr. Tattersall was leaving the 
room, having promised that his wishes should be strictly attended 
to, he called him back, and said, ^^ I must have them sold on 
** a Monday ; none of your d — -^ Thursdays." It is curious, 
but perfectly true, that on the morning he died the hounds would 
not keep quiet, and nothing would pacify them. Tom Firr, now 
huntsman to the Quorn, was then livii^ at the Essex kennels, 
and slept there with his brother to keep Uie hounds quiet in case 
they should fight ; and he has told me that on the morning of Mr. 
Conyers' death, about three o'clock, they all sat up on their 
benches and began howUng. Firr and his brother went down to 
stop them, but did not succeed, for as soon as they had quiet^ 
one lot and went on to the next the first began again, and they 
were obl%ed tq let them go on as they liked ; the howling lasted 
half an hour. The servants in the house who heard it said that 
Mr. Conyers was dying at that very time in hb easy-chair. Was 
this a coincidence, or something strange that passes our philo- 
sophy? The next Master was Mr. Henley Greaves, who lived 
at Marden Ash, near Chipping Ongar, whUe the kennels, which 
he rented of Mr. Fane, were at Great Myless, near that place. 
Mr. Greaves had at this tune six as fine weight-carriers as ever 
were seen, and although he walked 21 scone, he would ciam 
along as if he were only fa, and was one of the quickest men 
to hounds for his size in the kingdom ; for when he came to a 
place too big for him to jump, he would dismount, turn his horse 
over, and be up and away again without losing a minute. He had 
a wonderful eye for a country, and woe betide a whip who made 
a mess of opening a gate ; but he was a rare man to break a 
servant in. Foxes were, hovrever, now so exceedingly scarce in 
some places that he paid the head of a noted gang of poachers 
to prevent their being stolen or sold ; and no doubt if he had not 
feed them they would have had every fox in the Roothings. He 
was a keen man about sport ; never missed but one single morn- 
ing's cub-hunting, and that was when he was very busy shifting his 
things from Leicestershire to Essex ; never stopped at home from 
illness, or was known to wear doves winter or summer, or a shirt- 
collar, but always had on a blue bird's-eye scarf. His huntsman 
iTvas John Treadwell, now with the Old Berks, who is admitted to 
be one of the best that ever lived. The first fox he ever killed was 
at Pyrgo Park, with a single hound called Marksman (afterwards 
bought by Lord Macclesfield), who held him firmly until the body 
of the pack came up. It was a tremendouslv hot morning, and 
Mr. Greaves said, " You are beat, Treadwell \ but he answered, 
^^ I will not gp home without him ;" and then Marksman caught 
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him single-hahded. Tread well held the situation four seasons, and 
then went to the Quorn when Lord Stamford was Master, where 
he remained six years, up to the time of the great sale at the 
Quorn Kennels. His other servants were, first, Jem Bacon, from 
Lord Southampton, who went to the Quorn the following season, 
and was succeeded by little Dan Berkshire, who came to Mr. 
Greaves from the H.H. when Mr. Pearse was Master. 

^ Hunting at this time were the present Lord Petre and his 
brothers, the Honourable Frederick and Arthur Petre ; Mr. James 
Parker, Mr. Abbot, Mr. Davis, Mr. Charles Ducane, now 
Governor of Tasmania; Mr. Eyre, who now hunts with Mr, 
Tailby and the Cottesmore ; Mr. Alfred Cox, now of Osberton 
in the Atherstone country, who then lived with Mr. Henry 
Harris at Dagnam ; Mr. Charles Young of London ; Mr. F. A. 
Fane of Priors Kelvedon, who kept a nice lot of harriers or 
beagles, after which the field used to run, and is now a staunch 
preserver of foxes ; Sir Charles Smith of Abridge, Mr. John B. 
Gore, Mr. William Rhodes, and Mr. Tom Watson, a very 
fine rider, kept their horses at Cassidy's ; and the late Mr. 
B. J. Angell, was first entered to hounds with Mr. Conyers 
when his mother lived at Woodford ; Mr. George Heatley of 
Woodford, was a very good rider, and made more out of a screw 
than most men could; Mr. Teddy Boards of Edmonton, Mr. 
Raincock of the Stock Exchange, now a large farmer in Surrey ; 
Mr. Daniel R. Scratton, often came out with Mr. Greaves ; 
Charles Stallibrass of Henham, and bis brother John of Haslewood 
Common, also were still going well—- capital fellows; and also 
James Stallibrass of Ongar, who is still alive. They were all three 
good men with hounds ; Mr. W. Westwood Chafy, in 1857 ''^^^ 
near Ongar, and crammed along tremendously. He was a great 
supporter of the hounds, and a good friend to the hunt servants in 
Essex, as he was in every other country in which he hunted; 
Mr. Coooer,, whose personal appearance was very like Ginger 
Stubbs ; mr. Tom Walmesley, Mr. Waters, who used to stay with 
Mr. Conyers ; Mr. Palmer of Nasing, Mr. Dyson of Waltham, 
before spoken of, a great contractor for horses for the army; 
Frank Barker of Ingatestone, owner of the well-known prize-taker 
Bird-on-the-Wing, who was killed throueb his horse rearing and 
felling back on him at the Islington dhow, and his brother. 
There was also a capital farmer, Mr. Saunders, who lived close by 
the kennels, kept two hunters, and went out regularly ; Mr. Adlam 
of Abridge, the tailor, one of the oldest men in the hunt, and now 
in his fiftv-third season ; Mr. Jemmy Dawson of High Beech, in 
Epping Forest ; and Abraham Causton came out occasionally. 

* In 1857, ^^^ R^v- Joseph Arkwright of Marks Hall succeeded 
Mr. Honlcy Greaves, and built the present kennels at Harlow, in 
the design of which he was assisted by Dick Simpson. His first 
huntsman was Charles Barwick, who had been first whip with 
the Atherstone, when Mr. Selby Lowndes hunted that country. 
Tom Wilson, from Lord Henry Bentinck, succeeded him in 
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1859, whose whips were James Dent, from Lord Henry Ben- 
tinck, and Edward Mills. Wilson went to the Quorn, under 
the Marquis of Hastings^ and from there to Lord Henry Pager, 
and died in 1874^ after a long illness. 
^ Mr. Arlcwright was a wonderfully keen sportsman all round, and 
was said to be the best rider, the best shot, and the best preacher 
in the country. Before taking the Essex, Mr. Arkwright had 
hunted chiefly with the Atherstone from Normanton, and very 
rarely came out with Mr. Conyers or Mr. Greaves. He used to 
sit on his horse as if he grew out of him. He could ride anything, 
and went very straight, as if he meant it. He was fond of a large 
pack, and took a great many hounds into the field, sometimes as 
many as thirty-six couples, and when they threw up too frequently 
instructed his huntsman to cast back, by which he often lost his 
fox. Mr. Arkwright died in 1864, and, although seventy-two 
years of age, still rode right well up to the end, and always wide 
of hounds. 

* In addition to many whose names I have before told you were — 
Sir Charles C. Smith of Suttons, Mr. Haughton, Mr. Wallington, 
Mr. Edward Eyre, a good sportsman, who left Essex to live 
near Grantham ; Captain E, Disney of The Hyde, a good friend 
to foxes, and fond of driving a team ; Mr. E. Boards of Edmonton, 
a good rider ; Mr. J. Webb of Hatfield Broad Oak, Mr. J. Hall, 
and Mr. E. Block from London, Mr. J.' Branston Stane, Mr. Wil- 
liam TufFnell, Captain Tomline, a hard rider, from the Fitzwilliam 
country, and lately a Master of Harriers in Thanet ; Mr. J. Windus 
of Epping, Mr. C. Clive, Rev. Mr. Bellman of Henham, Mr. 
Peter Sullins, a farmer, who used to be a clipper across country ; 
Mr. Collins, a fiu'mer of the old sort ; Mr. £. Saunders, a farmer 
near Ongar ; Mr. John Archer Houblon, a great supporter both 
of the Essex and the Puckeridge, of which he was once a manager, 
he preserves strongly, never hunts at all now, and has not for 
some years } Sir H. Bowyer Smith, Mr. J. Perry Watlington of 
Moor Hall, Harlow, a most active, hardworking man at all county 
business ; the first to put his shoulder to the wheel when anything 
has to be done; is one of the best supporters and most liberal 
subscribers to the hounds. 

^In 1864, Mr. Loftus Arkwright, of Parndon Hall, brother of Mr. 
Robert Arkwright, the Master of the Oakley, succeeded his father, 
and has hunted the country ever since with a subscription of 
1600/. a year, with an occasional cap for poultry expenses. Mrs. 
Arkwright is a very fine horsewoman, and has hunted with these 
hounds for thirty years. Since Mr. Arkwright*s unfortunate illness 
he has not hunted for some time : his being obliged to give up 
riding is a bad job for the country. 

* Tom Wilson continued the horn, and was for nine seasons with 
this pack until, as I told you, he left to go to the Quom in 1867. 
His nerve ftiiled him from a too free use of '^ jumping powder ;'* 
and I hncy he never hunted because he liked it, but because he 
was paid for doing it. He was succeeded by Stephen Dobson from 
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the Ruffbrd, a nice serrant, who rides well and is always with his 
hounds, very quiet and good-tempered to all, and understands his 
duties both in the field and kennel. He is here highly respected, 
as he was with the RufFord, where, on leaving, he was presented 
with a silver cup, for his uniform sportsmanlike conduct. 
^ About fhis time James Dent, a very keen man, who had been 
whip here for eight years, also left and went to hunt the Roman 
hounds. He was succeeded by Richard Christian, from the Hon. 
George Fiizwilliam, in 1867, ^^^ ^^^^ ^^^* Tailby. He was a 
great favourite with all, and only left because there was a little 
uncertainty about Mr. Arkwright continubg the country when 
he was first knocked over by UUhealth. Dobson's first whip is 
Robert Allen, who has lived with Captain Percy Williams, Sir 
Watkin Wynn, and Lord Leaconfield, and went back to the Ruf- 
ford when Dobson was likewise with that pack, when Colonel 
Welfitt was Master. About Christmas time the usual muster is 
about 150 ; on Saturday all the Londoners come dgwn, but not so 
many as formerly,' as trains run so inconveniently to take them 
back to dinner. Amongst Mr. Arkwright's followers and supporters 
not before mentioned have been and are^ — Lord Petre, a perfect 
rider, has not hunted the last three seasons on account of ill- 
health ', Mr. Anthony Trollope, the well-known novelist, one of 
the best fellows in the hunt, who makes every one happy, is a hard 
rider in spectacles, likes a bit of stag-hunting on a Tuesday, and 

Sts many nasty falls, which he does not seem to mind ; Colonel 
ay, who has not homed lately ; Mr. Arthur Pryor of Hylands 
Park, Chelmsford, a good rider, liberal supporter, and very popular, 
hunts also with Mr. Offin and with the Quorn ; one of the prin- 
cipals in France and Hamburg ; Sir T. Fowell Buxton of Warlees 
Park, is good when he comes out, which is not often ; and the 
.same mav be said of Mr. £. N. Buxt(»i, who is very popular ; 
Major Howard of Goldings, Mr. Octavius Coope, M.P., of 
Rochetts, a good supporter and fond of hunting, but goes more 
with the Essex Union ; Mr. Edward Ind of Coombe Lodge, a very 
good sportsman, but more of an Essex Union man, comes out 
generally once a week i Mr. Andrew Caldecott of Pishiobuiy, a 
quiet, good sportsman i Mr. Caldecott of Hoddesdon, Mr. E. Cal- 
decott of Trueloves, Mr. R. Caton and Miss Caton of Nine 
Ashes, who rides very weD ', Mr. R. Heathcote of Woodford, 
Mr. Osgood Hanbury, jun., of Howe Hatch, an Essex Union 
man, who only comes out occasionally, and with him Mrs. 
Hanbury, who rides very nicely ; Mr. Hetherington of Blackmore, 
who has DOW left ; Mr. R. Cotton of Snaresbrook, Mr. Albert 
Deacon, of Briggens Park, keeps good horses and rides them pro- 
perly — is also fond of stag-hunting j Mr. Thomas Dutton Ridley 
of Chelmsford, is a good sportsman, who understands all about it, 
and tiurns out in an old-fashioned green coat : he is one of the 
best men across Essex, and has three sons as good ; Mr. J. Royds 
of Kelvedon Common, a dear old gentleman, and a great favourite 
of all ; Mr. £• CunlifFe of Marden Ash, one of the best heavy^ 



^ weights, and very hospitable ; General Mark Wood of Bishop's 
^ Hall, Chigwell Row, does not hunt now, but is a staunch preserver : 
^ there is always a good show of foxes in his coverts, but in the field 
^ he is represented by his son ; Captain TufFnell of Langleys, a first-* 
^ rate spo^sman and rider ; Colonel Wigram, a guest of Mr. Ark- 
^ Wright's, who knows more of the flying fences in Mr. Tailby's 
^ country, used occasionally to take the command in the field in Mr. 

* Arkwright's absence ; Mr. Louis Soames of Rodeh Lodge, near 
^ Oogar, the Secretary ; Mr. A. G. Robinson, who used to live at 
^ Dagnam Priory, but has left i Sir Arundell Neave of Dagnam Park, 
^ is all for foxes and bunting ; Mr* Thomas Mashiter of Priests, 
^ Mr. Harvey Fostor of Coopersale, is a clipper across country ; 
^ Mr. Henry Meyer of BrickhiUs, is exceedii^ly hoepttabky smd 
^ takes every pains to preserve foxes — is a bruiser across country, 
^ and the rougher it is the better he Ukes it ; Sam Reeve of Ingate- 
^ stone, lately dead, was one of the best men in that country and 

* rode good horses ; Old Joe Reeve of Willingale^ who is recently 
^ married again ; and John Reeve of High Roothing, Bury, a good 
^ old sportsman ; Mr. T. Quarre of Matching Green, always has a 
^ litter in Man Wood, of which he is owner, and, akhough in his 
'^ eighty-third year, hunts three days a week. The ladies say he 
^ is a dear old gentleman ^ and Mr. George Hart of Canes, alwa]rs 
'*' likes to have a fox for bis friends. 

* How about accommodation ? 

* Well, for quarters there is the Saracen's Head at Dunmow, kept 
^ by Mr. Cates, in whose fiunily it has been for years^ where there 

* used to be £ur stabling. The Sun and Whalebone, when kept by 
^ Cassidy, was the great rendezvoos of the Londoners, but now it is 

* just as if it were shut up, although there is room for forty horses. 

* The George at Harlow, kept by Mr. William Rvder, is a good 
^ house ; and the Green Man by Mr. W. Brambrkfge. Both are 
^ jzood bouses with good stabling, where horses are well cared for. 
^ Several come by the early train to Harlow, as you can get from 
^ tlmre into the Koothtntt. 

' The Lion and the King's Head at Ongar are both £iir. There b a 
** rail to Oogar, and it is the best place for the Roothtngs, and it 
^ would be marc frequented if the passenger^ train accommodation were 
-« better. 

^ In the Leaden Roothing the King William, wfak:h is the centre, 
"^ is very good, and the suUes are more modem. Many horses 
^ are sent cm here over-nigh^ and there is good accommodation for 
■* servants and horses. 

* Eppiflg has had its d^, although there are two good inns there. 
^ At Bishop Stortfisrd, Mr. Patmorc will nuke vou comforuble at 

^ the Railway Hotel, and has fair stabling ; and there b also the 
^George at Ingatestone. Horses stand at livery at Barker's. 

^ At Chelmsford there is the Saracen's Head, kept by Mr. Mode; 
-^ some horses stand there. 
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FRANK RALEIGH OF WATERCOMBE. 

CHAPTER rX. 

Ben's impatience to be up and doing, though expressed in terms 
demonstrating little respect and no veneration for things human or 
divine, was nevertheless looked upon both by his master and the 
field as onlv the natural outburst of a man anxious to show sport and 
devoted to his work. There was one present, however — John Brock 
the Quaker — ^whose sense of morality appeared to be painfully shocked 
by Ben's imprecations. More than once he was on the point of 
quitting the sinner's company in disgust ; but, on fiirther reflection, 
he came to the conclusion that if he earnestly denounced the pro- 
fiinity, he should satisfy the scruples of his own conscience, and 
perhaps do something towards improving the man's tongue for the 
future. 

'^ Art thou aware, friend/ he asked solemnly, * that thy speech 
^ savoureth of iniquity, even like unto that of Balaam, the son of 
« Bosor?' 

' Who be they ?' said Ben, interrupting him gruffly. * Up-country 

* mongrels, I reckon — no pace, and too free with their tongues. Us 

* had once got a hound called Bowser, and a rare un he was on a cold 

* drag ; but I never heered tell of t'other name.' 

A look of unutterable compassion passed over the Quaker's face 
as he shrunk back like a snail into his shell, on hearing this fearful 
confession of ignorance on Ben's part ; but as his character by nature 
was a persistent one, he gathered fresh courage and returned quickly 
to the charge, hoping to impart some ray of light to the man's dark 
mind. 

^ Friend, thou art in error«' he said, with just a touch of timidity in 
the tone of his voice. ^ It was no dog of which I spake, but a fellow- 
^ creature and sinner like ourselves, even Balaam, who was rebuked 
^ for his iniquity.' 

How long John Brock might have continued his lecture cannot 
well be ascertained ; for Ben, failing in the first place to catch the 
name, but now calling to mind the incidents of the sacred story, he 
gave speedy proof that he was not quite so ignorant as the other sup- 
posed him to be. ^ Awh V he said, in the broadest vernacular ; ^ but 
^ I zim 'twas nort but an ass as rated him.' 

Thb bit of satire on so serious a subject was too much for the 
Quaker, who, instantly comprehending the analogy implied by Ben's 
remark, was not a little relieved from his embarrassment by hearing 
the word given to throw off the hounds. Twelve couple, springing 
to the silent signal of Ben's hand waved in the air, dashed oiT to the 
river. A few crossed at once boldly to the opposite bank, touching 
as they did so on every stump or stone that reared its head in mid- 
stream ', while others of less aquatic turn were busily occupied m 
poking their inquisitive noses into dark subterranean hovers, some of 
which lay fathoms deep among the tangled roots of overhanging trees. 
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But before the ding-done of the chase has fairly commenced, and 
before even the stern of a hound has indicated the recent presence of 
an otter on the stream, let us take a glance at the grand, high- 
crowned, old-fashioned hounds that compose the pack of Mr. Raleigh 
of Watercombe. They are now full of spirit and animated with 
hope ; and now is the time, not in the kennel, to catch and admire 
the style and fair proportions, yea, the character, of individual hounds. 
It will be too late when the game is found and the hurly-burly 
begun, to look for straight legs and symmetrical forms ; the eye and 
ear will then be too intent on the work done, too charmed either by 
old Midnight doubling her tongue with rapturous melody as the 
bubbles rise like a chain of pearls under the point of her sensitive 
nose i or, it may be, by the roar of the gallant Rufus, as he thun- 
ders at the door of the fisherman, and summons him to quit the 
stronghold in which he is intrenched. These attractions, added 
to others, not the least of which is that of ^ gazing ' the otter, will so 
completely absorb the attention of every spectator when the animal 
is found, that he will have neither time nor inclination to devote a 
moment's attention to the points of a hound. Then, perhaps, the 
most defective hound in shape is the most distinguished one in work ; 
nor does it matter a button if he is throaty, thick in the shoulder, or 
out at elbow. ^ Handsome is that handsome does ' at such a time. 

Well, now for the Squire's hounds. In the first place, they were 
anything but a level pack, the height ranging from 19 to 25 inches 
at the shoulder, and the bone varying at the elbow to an almost 
equal degree — the wiry little Harlequin, for instance, being as light 
in the limb as a weedy racehorse ; while Hannibal, a very giant in 
strength and stature, might be likened to a hunter up to 20 stone. 
It was a favourite maxim at Watercombe that, to get together a 
killing pack, it was necessary to select hounds best suited for the 
ever-varying work of the chase : a light, quick, small hound for 
cover, a big-strider for the open } a steady, old-fashioned hound to 
hold the line on road or fallow } but that all should fling on a scent, 
hit and speak, and drive hard. 

The prevailing colour of the hounds was that known by the name 
of badeer-pie, varied with just a sprinkling of hare and lemon-pie, 
which last gave a light, mottled appearance to the pack, and enabled 
the eye to catch it at long distances on the brown moor. The Squire 
was very proud of his foxhound blood, and would have been indignant 
indeed had any one ventured to doubt that it was not as pure as that 
of Meynell's, or any other kennel in England. Still there were a 
few among his field, and notably one, a Major Randall, formerly in a 
light dragoon regiment, who was somewhat hypercritical on the sub- 
ject. He had been quartered at Northampton, and having hunted 
for one season with the * Pytchley Wild-boys,' as old Will Rose used 
to call them, he was an uncompromising advocate for the go-ahead 
system, originated first in that and the Quorn country. To see the 
hounds when they came to a check burst asunder like the stars of 
a rocket, and then spread instinctively to every point of the compass, 
straining eagerly with noses down to recover the lost scent, was a 
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period of martyrdom to the * flying Major/ who, had he been the 
Master, would have steamed ahead and endeavoured at a hand-gallop 
to do instantly for them what they were so long tn doing for them- 
selves. He would have Ted them, in fiict| as be would his own 
squadrons, if not to a more decisive, to at least a more brilliant, vic- 
tory, preferring the blaze and the kill of thirty minutes to the best 
long-winded run ever hunted by hounds. 

I'or many years the Major had been a constant attendant on the 
Squire's pack, and, consequently, was well aware that in seeking for 
fresh blood, the latter had never scrupled to resort to kennels in the 
north of Devon, fiimous for their retention of the old staghound 
blood, and that, unquestionably, many of his best line-hunters were 
hounds traceable to that strain. This, in his estimation, was so 
great a huh in their pedigree, that whenever a hound clung with 
unusual pertinacity to a Ime of scent, hitting it, perhaps, here and 
there at wide intervab over a dusty fellow, the Major's impatience 
was apt to get the better of his good manners, and he would growl 
out audibly, ^ There, that's the old Towler blood coming out again ; 
' a touch of the tar brush from that staghound Bellman, which 
* they'll never get rid of V 

One day, however, Ben Head, happening to overhear him 
amusing the field with a similar uncomplimentary critique on one of 
his most dependable hounds, remarked to his master, ^ 'Tis a poor 
^ ignorant cratur, sir, that Major; wherever did he lam it? Know'th 
^ nort about hunting, no more than a babby ; I hop' yeur honour 
^ won't hearken to he. I wish they up-country hounds had a got 
^ un agen, mak'th my stomach hayve to hear un.' 

Major Randall, notwithstanding his carping habit, was a good 
friend to Ben in the long run ; for many a capful of half-crowns 
would he collect for him, whenever the pretext of a kill, or even a 
run to ground, enabled him to do so. 

y From the foregoing observations on the mixed blood of the Water- 
combe kennel, it will be gathered that the old style still prevailed in 
that establishment, and that the veritable high-class f<»chounds, such 
as at that time were coming into fashion under the auspices of 
Meynell, John Warde, Osbaldeston, Lord . Monson, Lord Yar- 
borough, Sir Thomas Mostyn, Colonel Berkeley, the Dukes of 
Rutland, Grafton, and Northumberland^ Lord Darlington, and last, 
though not least, the sixth Duke of Beaufort — men, who collec- 
tively expended millions in bringing the foxhound to its present 
perfection — had not as yet gained a firm footing in that distant 
shire. Still, Mr. Raleigh, favoured as he had been firom time to time 
with the acceptable gift of a doghound, always a badger-pie with a 
high crown, long fiice, and feathered stern, from the far-famed Bad- 
minton kennels, could boast an infusion of the right sort in his own ; 
and thus, with the staghound cross he had resorted to, he had suc- 
ceeded in breeding a rare killing pack, hard drivers on a hot scent 
and dingers to a^cold one — h<ninds that admirably suited the cha- 
racter of the country he had to deal with. 

Moreover, for the double purpose of hunting the otter as well as 
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tbc fez, the pack could scarcely have been so perfect in their 
work but for the valuable close-hunting quality and grand tongue 
inherited from the staghound strain; qualities that enabled them, 
not only to find more otters in one -Reason than high-bred foxhounds 
would iind in three, but to impart a foil, sonorous music to the 
chase, lacking which otter-hunting loses one of its chief charms. 

Such then were the hounds now thrown on the river Aune in 
spite of its brown waters, so unfieivourable to sport— a rough-and* 
ready lot that stemmed the swollen tide as eagerly as if a long dry 
summer had reduced it to its lowest ebb. 

^ After all,' observed the Squire, addressing his field and glancing 
at the stream, ^ I believe I have done you all a signal service by my 
^ late arrival ; the riVer is evidently gomg down, and in another hour 
^ it will be as clear as crystal/ 

^ The old story/ whispered Major Randall to a young officer of a 
like temperament : 

' " Rusticus expectat dum defluat amnis." 

^ This is the black wash coming down 'from the moor, and if the 
^ bws were flushed by last night's rain, it will take a week to drain 
^ ott the top water ; better take it as it is than wait for a fall/ 

^ The river has gone down six inches already,' said Frank, pointing 
to a peg he had stuck in the bank when he first reached the meadow, 
^ and by the time we draw up to Diptford Cot, Ben says, if we've 
^ the luck to find an otter, the flood won't help him to save his hide/ 

They had travelled a mile or more up stream, the men and the 
ladies pottering and coffee-housing by the way, as if the object of the 
chase were the last thing thought of and a matter of utter indiffer- 
ence to most of them, when a hound, throwing his tongue vigor- 
ously, stopped the clatter in a twmkling, and brought die whole held 
in a whirl to the spot ; among the foremost were the ladies, fluttering 
with excitement while even the fs^ce of John Brock the Quaker 
W9S lighted up with radiant expectation. Not a hound, however, 
seconded the challenge, thoudi again and s^n, from the dark fringe 
of alders that shaded the bank and swept o'er the stream, the same 
tongue summoned the rest of the pack wkb an earnest note. 

While every eye was peerii^ into the bushes, and manv were 
persuaded, from the ardour of die hound, that be must be close on 
some game, if not the right sort, Ben Head's vdce was heard on 
the ppposite side of the river roaring to the kennel-boy to make 
haste up and flog the hound. ^ I tell ee 'tis a mash-hen, yeu grat 
^ thickhead,' he shouted savagely ; ^ rin up, du, 'ds that rale of a 
' puppy again, cut un in tu, I zay.' 

The boy, who was at some distance from the spot when the 
hound first spoke, now rushed forward to the bushes, brandishing a 
heavy whip in the air, as if he was quite ready to execute Ben's 
order to the very letter ; but, althou|h he dashed head-foremost into 
the thicket, the houiid was too quick for him, and not only escaped 
into mid-stream, but carried out the game he had been hunting, 
a fine moor-hen, chopped up in his massive jaws. 
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^ War* riot, Waterman !' shouted Ben, furiously ; but he might as 
well^have shouted to a shark in the act of gulping his prey. The 
hound — a grand young badger-pie — gave a chop or two and bolted 
the bird like a handful of meal. ^ lis have a tanned un for it over 
^ and ovef agen/ said the huntsman, with a mortified air ; ^ but 
^ there, it's all up wi' un, I zim ; he's a blidded now and us shall 
^ never cure un ; 'tis a bad job, fai'.' 

Shortly after this interlude another of an equally vexatious cha- 
racter to Ben Head's feelings again disappointed the hope of not a 
few. A hound, called Neptune, also a puppy, came to a solid mark 
in a high, perpendicular bank, overhanging a still pool on a bend of 
the river ; with tooth and nail he tore at the mud and roots obstruct- 
ing the entrance, as if he were frantic with rage, then threw his 
tongue like a hungry lion roaring after his prey. Ben, of course, 
knew it was riot from the first moment, but, from his silent eagerness 
to get at the hound, notwithstanding the depth of the water through 
which he waded waist-deep, it was generally inferred that his object 
was to encourage him ; and under this delusion the action of the 
man and hound excited the greatest interest. That feeling, how- 
ever, was soon dispelled, as Ben, thrusting his pole into the hollow 
recess, turned out a whole nestful of half-fledged kingfishers, and 
then seizing the hound by the hind leg, dragged him, now under 
water and now above, to a shallow place, where he dressed him 
with his double thong till the hound yelled again. 

Mrs. Cornish and one other lady were so shocked that they 
ventured to remonstrate, but Ben, with the glare of a wild beast in 
his eyes, exclaimed, ^ Yeu'm welcome, mam, to go a bird's-nesting, 
^ ef yeu plaize, but I bant a going to larn our hounds to sich 
* ways.* 

^ W hat a brute,' whispered Mary to her mother, as she turned the 
pony's head away and watched the parent birds hovering in the 
agony of despair over their helpless young, while the rough stream 
carried them on its sur&ce to certain death. But, much as ap- 
pearances were against him, and fierce as his manner was on such 
occasions, Ben was no brute in reality ; but, on the contrary, behind 
and within that rough crust beat a heart tender and kind as a 
woman's. When he chastised a young hound, he did it, on principle, 
once for all ; dealt no half measures, but impressed the lesson on 
him frilly for the rest of his life. ^'Tis no use,' he would say, 
^ playing with vice or overlooking a fault ; catch him at it and then 
' tan him to the tune of music ; and, my word for't, yeu'il never be 
^ ca'd to du it agen.' 

Bred in a kennel, and endowed with an unusual share of common 
sense and observation, no man understood the nature of a hound 
better than he did. For instance, the reflective power, almost akin 
to reason, possessed by that animal, drew from him many a remark 
in nowise complimentary to the intellect of his fellow-creatures. 
His usual argument ran thus : ^ A hound is no fiile, I zay, like some 
folks be ; when a puppv rin'th to sheep, tak' and tan him well, and 
the next time he zeeth tnem he zays to hisself, ^^ Naw, I bant agoing 
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* '* to du that agcn, for I knaw I shall get tanned for it.'* What's 

* that but raison, I should like to knaw ? £f on*y Bob Ma'shall 
^ wid du likewise (this was a noted poacher, frequently sent to the 

* treadmill,) he widn't ha' to ride that wooden boss quite zo often/ 

The hounds had now reached Diptford Cot, and the river, as 
predicted by Ben, had fined down during the last hour from brown- 
stout to pale-ale colour, a condition well suited to the requirements 
of the chase. Here, however, a short delay took place, owing to 
the celebrity of the Cot, a small way-side inn, for the beverage 
called ^ white-ale,' the composition of which has been a secret long 
confined to one family in the South Hams. ^ Tuned up,' that is, 
with a little spirit added, it has ever been a favourite drink at 
Christmas-time, being, it is * believed, a strength-giving, stimulating 
liquor, and at the same time so very grateful to the palate that old 
gourmets have pronounced its flavour to be perfect. But white-ale, 
as it is there called, will not travel, more's the pity ; and thus the 
mixture is confined to that immediate neighbourhood, not only to 
the loss of the public, but especially so to the proprietors of this 
valuable and well-kept secret. 

^ There's meat and drink in that trade ; heat'th where it go'th/ 
said Ben, tossing ofF a pint of it, and declaring he felt it pierce like a 
lot of needles into the very marrow of his bones. It was now close 
upon mid-day, and up to this point not a hound that could be 
depended upon had indicated the trace of even a stale scent either 
on the main channel or at the mouths of the many small tributaries 
that fell into the river. 

Major Randall, who contrived by hook or by crook always to rub 
the Squire's hackle the wrong way, had a long story to tell of a 
Dorset gin picked up near the Cot, the cross teeth of which were 
*' an inch long, designed expressly for trapping otters. ^ With such 
^ an infernal machine on the river,' he said, bitterly, ^ how can you 
' expect to find an otter on it ? You may as well look for a beaver.* 

^ Who has seen this gin, and where was it found ?* inquired the 
Squire, as if he doubted the accuracy of the information. ^ I didn't 
^ think we had an enemy on the water from Loddiswell to Aune Head.' 

< No more yeu 'an't. Squire,' said a sturdy young farmer, who 
had been listening to the conversation ; ^ us be a deal too fond of 
^ sport in these parts to teel sich thing ; and as vor the lang teeth of 
^ un, I reckon the tongue of he as told that cram 's a deal longer. 
^ I'd gi'e a hogshead o' cider mysel' to zee the man as vound un. 

The Major^s eye flashed fire ; but as he had only heard the tale, 
and couldn't substantiate it, he allowed no other sign to escape him, 
showing that the cap fitted^ and that this plain-spoken language was 
meant for himself. Probably, like an old soldier, he felt, as he 
scanned the stalwart frame and fearless bearing of the speaker, that 
^ discretion was the better part of valour ;' and so, instantly changing 
his tactics, he observed : * I didn't think it likely to be true. Squire ; 
^ but how do you account for the many blank days you have had on 
' the Aune ? — and this, as it appears, will be no exception.' 

He had scarcely done speaking ere a joyous note from old Juniper 
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sounded like a trumpet-call through the vale, proclaimine to all who 
knew the hound the cheering probability tha^ the Major wouM 
speedily be proved a false prop&t. ^ Have at him. Juniper V shouted 
the Squire and Ben simultaneously, while the whole pack dashed to 
the authentic summons, like dragons through the deep, and in one 
minute were in full swing. There had been little sun during the 
day, so the night-drag, still firesh and steaming, brought out a crack 
of music that literally made the old woods ring with joy. 

* Verily, friend,' said the Quaker, as, addressing Frank, he carried 
his broad brim in his hand, and tug»ed after the chase^ ^ verily I 

* marvel not that thy facetious friend/Goodwin, spake so rapturously 
^ of this melody.' 

^ It's a line drag, sir,' said Frank, ^and Tm so glad you enjoy it ; 
^ but it's only the fifes going now. Wait till they find, and then 
^ you'll hear the full han£' 

It was a woodland ride, running almost parallel with the river by 
which the field now passed in pursuit of the hounds ; and as John 
Brock was not quite so adroit as the rest in avoiding the overhanging 
bushes that impeded his way, a surly old bramUe, with spines long 
and sharp as the teeth of a shark, seized his hat ruthlessly from his 
hand and sent it whirling into the stream below. The Quaker for a 
moment was in despair, doubting whether he should fall back and 
follow his hat, now dancing merrily down stream, or stick to the 
hounds. One or the other he fek sure he should never see again ; 
for Frank, his ^ guide, philosopher, and friend,' bad gone ahead and 
had not witnessed the accident ; while the rest of the field, as they 
rushed forward in the wildest excitement, were far too occupied to 
wait and lend him a helping hand. While in this dilemma, an old 
fisherman, carrying his rude, hazel flv-rod at full length, suddenly 
emerged from the bushy bank, like Mercury in the fable appearing 
to the perplexed countryman, and, seeing the hatless, bewildered 
condition of the Quaker, he instantly inferred he could be none 
other than the ^ mazed man ' who had recently escaped from a lunatic 
asylum in the neighbourhood, and for whose capture a large reward 
had been offered by the proprietor of that establishment. So, having 
jumped to this conclusion, he proceeded at once to question him as 
to his antecedents and identity with the lost man. ^ 

^ Where d'ye come vor, zur, and where be going thikky way ? I 
^ zim I've a zeed yeu avore down to Dr. Laneford's at Glympton 

* Great House ? 'A n't ye got no hat, then ? Left he at home, I 

* reckon ?' 

^ Friend, thou art in error,' said the Quaker, comprehending this 
last question better than the rest. * My hat hath fallen into this 
^ stream, and if thou wilt exercise thy piscatorial art and fish it out 

* for me, I will reward thee with this half-crown.' . 

The hat, floating brim uppermost, and buoyant as a Welsh cor- 
rade, happened at that moment to appear in view on an open bend 
of the river close below them ; and the fisherman, discovering he had 
made a mistake as to the ^ mazed man,' catching sight of it, under- 
took at once to give chase and recover it for the owner. - , 
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^ Then,' said the Quaker, ^ I commit this business to thee and thjr 
' rod, firieod. Do thou foilow me with the hat, while I eo to join 
^ the hounds.' So saying, he darted off with the ardour ofan enthu- 
siast, and, bareheaded, overtook the pack just in time, as they were 
marking their otter under a hoUow bank overhanging the stream. 

' Well, there 1' said the fisherman, staring after him, ^ I've a zeed 
^ many a queer thing in my life, but niver — no, niver seed a Quaker 

* long wi' bounds avore.' He brought the hat^ though, about an 
hour afterwards, and duly received his promised reward. 

^ Look below, I zxy^ zum of ee,' shouted Ben, as a bubble or two, 
brighter than silver, fose to the sur&ce and indicated some move- 
ment in the dark waters beneath. ^ Look below, Tammy, and kip 
' yeur eye on the stickle^ du ee.* 

The otter had slipped out for an instant ; but being headed on 
every side, and not likbg the wild uproar and commotion that dis- 
turbed the pool, he turned short, and again sought the stronghold in 
which he had just been found. A fine volume of scent, however, 
rose to the surface, and being carried downwards by the stream, die 
hounds in a body swam with it, giving out a peal of music that made 
the trees on the bank quiver like aspens. 

^ What are they doing now ?' inquired die Quaker, incautiously 
addressing Ben in that critical moment. 

^ If I was to tell yeu, yeu widn't knaw,' said Ben, seizing bis horn 
and ringing out a blast that made the pack instantly wheel round, 
spring to land, and fly to the signal that never deceived them. ^ Stand 
^ back, gen'lemen, du ye; the old Prince is at 'un agen. Hark-^e ! 
' he's a tackling ov un like a rale tiger.' 

^ Heugh, Gaze I' screamed Frank, perched like a watchful heron on 
the stump of a tree some twenty yards up stream ; ^ he's gone by like 

* a flash of fire^ and with a tail as long as a comet's.' 

^ Have at him, my lads 1' screeched the huntsman, and every 
hound dashed in, making the water white with spray, and speaking 
to the grateful scent with tumultuous j<^. Up stream he went, 
passing over the first stickle like a shooting star, and givittg the 
Quaker, who was in close attendance on Frank, a fine view of his 
strength and size. Never did a man take to the chase more kindly 
than he, and never was the hunting instinct im[danted in our 
nature more quickly and fully developed than in that man on that 
day. He didn't say much, but his countenance spake volumes of 
delight, and the most cursory observer might have seen he was 
bitten for life. A year or two afterwards John Brock took to fox- 
bunting, rode a good horse, and became a regular attendant at the 
covert-side ; nor, maintaining as he did, that the recreation was not 
only innocent but necessary to hisL health, did he meet with any 
serious opposition from his co-religionists, till one day he put on a 
red coat and the hunt button, and then the Society ostracised him 
without mercy. 

For an hour or more the otter held his way up stream with 
unflinching perseverance, the hounds requiring no help, and giving 
him the. musical honours with a full band close in his wake. Ever 
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and anon the rolling wave that followed him, as he glided over the 
shallows, displayed his great size, and made some of the knowing 
old hounds spring to the front and grab at his hide ; but as yet he 
was too tough a mouthful for any single set of jaws, and on he 
struggled bravely in defiance of such attacks. At length he reached 
a long pool, deep and dark as the Stygian lake, evidently his point 
from the first, and there, taking refuge in the roots of an oak-tree 
which proved to be hollow, he gained a stronghold that bid fair to 
save his life. His portcullis was down, for the bole of the tree was 
partly immersed in water and no terrier could get in to bolt him ; 
while, after the sharp pursuit from which he had so narrowly 
escaped, crowbars and the stamping of many heels were treated 
with equal scorn. 

Even Ben was in despair and the Squire at his wits* end ; the 
holt had often before been found impregnable, and the hounds, from 
their inability to wind him, had all grown slack and ceased to throw 
their tongues. But a Dens ex machind was at hand in the person of 
the Quaker: 'Knowest thou, friend,' he said to Frank, *to whom 
^ this land and tree belone ?' 

' The owner is here, 1 believe,' said Frank, pointing to an old- 
fashioned farmer in a fustian coat ; ^ he is called Hoppin, and will 
' give you, I feel sure, a jug of cider, if you are thirsty after the 

* sport 

^ My tongue needeth no cider at present, I thank thee, young 
^ friend ; but I would fain see that tree cut down and the wild 
^ animal dislodged therefit>nu Thinkest thou money would buy 
Mtr 

^ Buy anything, no doubt,' said Frank, wondering what the 

Sluaker would propose next; at the same time he shouted to 
oppin to come up and secure a customer if he was disposed to sell 
the oak as it then stood. 

The farmer, however, who at once comprehended the object in 
view, flatly refused to take any money for the tree : * Naw,* he said, 
^ I b'ant a going to sell un, but, ef you want to turn out thikky 
^ otter, I'll cut un down for ee and welcome.' Then calling to a 
farm-boy, he continued, ^ Rin home, Rab, and fetch th axe ; 
^ mistiss wan 'th zum kindling for th' house and us '11 zoon knack 

* un down/ 

In less than ten minutes, Hoppin, jerking every thought of 
cupidity to the winds and animated only by a genuine love for the 
chase, had thrown ofF his coat and was dealing blows on the butt of 
the tree that made it tremble to its topmost leaf. He had chosen a 
weak spot, and at every stroke of the axe, swung with tremendous 
force, it fell half-buried in the decayed timber; but not until daylight 
was admitted and the bum-bailifl. Prince, popped into the cavity, 
could the writ of ejectment be' served on the tenant within. Then, 
however, a terrible tussle ensued — ^a fight, it sounded, for dear life — 
while, outside the tree, the excitement of the hounds was a sight 
never to be forgotten. 

At length came a short lull, and then a scream from Ben that 
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sent every hound bounding into the pool. The otter had bolted, 
hvLtf no longer fiincying the water, had shot across, and, landing in a 
brake on the opposite bank, he threaded it to the upper end, when, 
bard pressed by the hounds, he just managed to reach the water, 
and, a^ain crossing it, landed in the meadow within five yards of 
John Brock's feet. Off went his hat, and never was a wild beast 
greeted with a finer view-halloo than burst from the Quaker's lips 
at that sight ! But the hounds needed it not^ for though the beast 
was a stout one, the odds were against him ; and they pulled him 
down 'at the end of the meadow — an old dog-otter, weighing 
24 lbs. 



* OUR VAN.' 
The Invoice. — Newmarket Notes. — Autumn Abridgments. 

A SUNSHINY morning on the Warren Hill, than which at Newmarket can 
there anything be more delightful ? We are all there, and by < we ' is meant 
that little Turf world which, during the Cesarewitch week, * that seminary of 

* iniquity and ill manners ' (the words are Lord Chesterfield's, and not ours) 
holds within its walls. Truly, ' motley's your only wear ' on the Warren 
Hill on that Cesarewitch morning, as it was in Arden Forest. There are 
peers and parvenues, Jews and Gentiles, rich men and poor, knaves and fools, 
jomUed together in admirable disorder. There is North country and South ; 
and the North is full of Chimes, and the South talks of Momington. The 
touts, gentle and simple, gather round that latter hero, who is making his first 
appearance this season before such a critical audience, and a very evil time of 
it does the favourite for the big race pass. Every one abuses him. He is 
lame behind, he is a roarer, he will not be in the first six, or even the first 
twelve ; he is an impostor of the deepest dye ; the while stands Mr. Brayley 
placidly regarding him, but uttering never a word. In the eyes of Newmarket 
the horse b beaten before he has gone to the post, and though the ^ seminary's ' 
judgment and opinion are not always valuable, they were right this time. The 
Admiral is said to have interviewed him in his box, and the gallant handi- 
capper was remarked to wear a rather elated air after it was over. Momington, 
no doubt, told him something ; and if Hessleden could have given a hint to 
his backers — but, alas ! it was too late. The wonderful Truth gelding was 
all the rage at last, and proclaimed to be a genuine good thing of the Swin- 
dells' type, with which we had been long unfamiliar. His owner had been 
reticent about him at first, and was inclined to think him a bad horse ; but the 
certainty was revealed at last, though a fortnight before the race 'Lord 

* Frederick * told us that * one of the ravourites must win.' He was very near 
the mark, and perhaps with the eye of a prophet he saw what that favourite 
would be. It was hidden from our gaze though at that time, and Mr. Swin- 
dells did not remove the veil. But to return to the Warren Hill. What else 
did we see? Gamecock taking a gentle canter, and moving beautifully; 
£ole II. looking extremely fit, and Sir John Astley fondly regarding Scamp. 
Chimes is out with litde Mills on her ; she is the place ceruinty of the race, 
and Yorkshire is on to a man. We hardly see why Chimes is to get a place, 
but we submit, and meekly follow the Yorkshire lead. We are ready to back 
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and swallow anything in fact, for our hopes went down when Marie Stuart 
was scratched ; and as we refuse to believe in the &youriteSy why anything 
might win. Beyond a sneaking aflPection for Eole 11., with Fordham on him, 
we have not a fancy ; but we will boldly say here, what few people dared to 
say after the race, that we would not have backed Aventuri^re unless under a 
special revelation, and we don'4 think we should have done it then. 

It was such a quiet Cesarewitch day that, looking on the course, the array of 
carriages in which the riotous undergraduate and the painted lady from Bury St. 
Edmunds were conspicuous by their absence, it all seemed too good to be true. 
You could walk down by the rails, and there were only a few of the neigh- 
bouring county families with their pretty womenkind, the fermers with them, 
and the Newnuu-ket habttues also with theirs. There were welshers of course, 
but the rough element was decidedly absent. The Stand was well filled, and 
the right sort of people were on it — some new and fair feces, calling to mind 
old times, and some old feces which yet were not old. It was a lovely after- 
noon, the early part of it ; and why the great race was set so late, whereby we 
lost all that loveliness and had darkness for our portion, passes all under- 
standing. October afternoons are apt to be capricious, and we thought that 
the Stewards would have liked to take advantage of the brightness of the first 
two hours, but, in their wisdom, they fixed the race at nearly four o'clock, 
when the shades of evening, accelerated and intensified by a heavy mist, were 
descending on the Heath like a palL So, practically speaking, we saw very 
little of the Cesarewitch, but most of us saw enough. It was not a very 
pleasant sight. All the beauty of; the race had been knocked out of it by the 
gloomy atmosphere, that only diowed us a dark mass in which there was no 
colour, coming across the flat from * choke jade.' And when colours were 
distinguishable, few comparatively remembered that Mr. Swindells was running 
in a new or wrong one, and the appearance of a white jacket in the row 
caused much speculation. It was the Truth gelding, and his owner's pro- 
phecy to us in Piccadilly, the fortnight previous, that one of the favourites 
would win, looked very much like coming off; for the Truth gelding cer- 
tainly had the call of Momington at the fidl of the flag, and here he was 
coming down the Bushes Hill with a lead of everything in the race — Hes- 
sleden dead settled, and Momington nowhere to be seen. Mr. Swindells is a 
very self-contained man, and so is his alter ego Mr. Armstrong, but there must 
have been a fluttering of the voices in Corioli (Anglicey the brougham) when 
Archer came up the hill, and Glover, on Aventuri^re, shot to his head. It 
was a question, we take it, of the strongest boy, and Glover was that one. 
Archer had been wasting, and had ridden three races that day. He is a 
very good boy, but he is only a boy; while you need but look in 
GlovePs face to see that he is a man. A finer finish, however, had never 
been seen for a Cesarewitch, and it put that of Cardinal York and Corisande 
quite into the shade. Gamecock — * the German hero,' as people would per- 
sist in calling him, simply, we suppose, because he was bred in Hungary — ran 
wonderfully well ; but what shall we say about Hessleden ? Those diligent 
and quick-eyed gendemen who note ^the runners up' said he was about 
eleventh ; and what Sir Frederick and Lord Rosebery thought of the per- 
formance we should be curious to know. A good deal was said at the time 
and up to the day of the race of a big bet that Mr. Gomm, a Birmingham 
gentleman training in William Goater's stable, laid Steel at Doncaster, 
namely, io,ocxD to 400 against Hessleden. From the eagerness with which 
Steel took it, it was supposed he knew something ; and so, when the horte^ 
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•OD the itrei^th of a great trial with Louise^ became nich a fayoorite, and was 
proDOuoced < the greatest handicap certainty of modem times,' people shook 
their heads and pkied < poor Mr. Gomm.' That gentJeman, however, bore 
himself with great equanimity, and did not appear to be at all uneasy, while 
his friends lamented over him and thought it a great shame that * poor Gomm 
< should hare been put in the hole.* It was curious, ceruioly, that a member 
of the stable should haye bid against the horse ; but Mr. Gomm bided 
padentVy while the world was full of Hessleden, doubtless somewhat consoled 
by WilHam Goater's opinion, which was, that as Hessleden had alwa3r8 been 
a bad horse since he had had him, he could not see how he was to be made 
a good one in four and twenty hours, alluding to his journey to Ilsley to 
he tried. Whatever that trial was, there is no doubt now that it was all 
wrong, that Louise or Hessleden, or both, deceived them, and that the latter, 
when he ran in the Cesarewitcfa, was the bad horse his trainer said he was. 
So < poor Mr. Gomm ' had the best of it after all, and we daresay when he 
met Mr. Steel after settling day, would have a litde joke with the leviathan, which 
we trust the leviathan appreciated. Momington broke down, and there really 
-appeared some truth in what a tout told us, that * he was lame all round.' 
How the puUic stood him is a wonder. We don't think Mr. Brayley did, 
^t least for miuh. The horse was a godsend to the ring, and we would 
recommend some of the betting bookmakers to buy him and keep him bottled 
op until next Cesarewitch. The Admiral will put about 6st 4lbs. on him, 
the flats will be ^sre to back him, and they (im/ the flats) will win a heap 
•of money. Let them think of it. Louise Victoria ran very badly, and we 
presume has seen her best day. Eole II. could not stay home, and Chimes 
could not stay at all. Peot^tre was a good fourth, and as it was known that 
his jockey, the French Covey, galloped him all the way fh>m the Stand to the 
post, we ought in some measure to have been prepared for his subsequent 
performances. 

There certainly is no getting away from these French horises. We cannot 
and dare not raise that shameful cry of Gladiateur's time, that they have a 
year in hand. That was a disgrace to us, as a nation, and to the so-called 

* sportsmen ' who uttered it, but all that is passed away. We have had so 
many rebuflfs and defeats since then that our bumptiousness has been taken out 

.of us, and we submit to our neighbour's viaories patiently. At least we did, 
hot now we are beginning to grumble again, and the de^at of Lily Agnes, 
Treot, Leolinus, &c., by Peut-^tre has roused a feeling (comical to say) of 
something like indignation ! Indignation at what ? Admiral Rous was sup- 
posed to have been vexed at the win of Montargis last year, and to have felt 
that he had been hoodwinked somehow, but surely he cannot say that now. 
Peot-^re was by no means favourably handicapped in the Cesarewitch-— quite 
the contrary. His form did not tell us very much, and if he had been an 

* airing ' or two, we believe that form of exercise is not unknown 4n this 
country, and has been practised, as the Admiral koows to his cost, with much 
efect in several celebrated stables. It is very wrong, of course, and in some 
fiitore Turf millennium will probably not exist ; but here it is now, and has to 
be dealt with. Our great handicapper cannot surely blame himself for the 
weight he put on M. Aumont's horse. He looked a dog horse when he was 
over here at Ascot, and Harry Jennings, if he knew what a treasure he had, 
lilee a wise trainer, kept his own counsel. The horse may have improved, too. 
L.ook at Aventuri^re's running in the Oaks when ^e was behind Lady 
Patricia, ad who will say she is not a better mare by nearly two stone than 
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she was then ? Why may not Peut-^tre have nmilarly improved since he 
finished behind Boscobel in the Ascot Derby ? 

But, after all, handicaps are delusions and snares, and we turn with relief to 
the Middle Park Plate, though, that by-tfae-way, has some conditions in it 
which we cannot help thinking unfortunate, as partaking too much of a han- 
dicap character ; but as we are in a minority here, we will not go into this 
part of the subject. We have only to record the brilliant race for the great 
Two- Year-Old contest of the year, and to re-echo the general remark that 
rarely had there been seen such a lot of good ones in one field. In the sad- 
dling inclosure did the four and twenty hold a rather distinguished levee. If 
they were worth looking at, those who came to see them were worth looking 
at too* There was an ex- Queen, of stately yet gentle carriage, whose mis- 
fortunes, and the fortitude with which she has borne them, have extorted 
sympathy and admiration even from the enemies of her house and name; there 
were Duchesses and Countesses who had beauty as well as breeding; and 
there were commoners who could well hold their own in such a melie. New* 
market has within the two or three last years been rather deserted by women- 
kind, and we sadly missed for some time the fair fiice of Lady Hastings and 
the pleasant presence of Lady Westmorland. Others, nearlv as ^r and plea- 
sant, have now come in their room, and the saddling inclosure, the Heath, 
and the Stand bloomed with them. So be it. Some brutes in human form 
have said that women are in the way at Newmarket ; indeed, we heard the 
remark on the occasion, and we sbcerely hoped that the utterer was well on 
Punch and the Truth gelding. And that reminds us that we were all gad to 
see M. Lefevre back again, for we missed his pleasant greeting on the First 
October, and Newmarket feared it had lost him altogether But there he was, 
with his partner Count de Lagrange, come down to enjoy some racing and 
shoot the Chippenham coverts. But we are forgetting the lev^holders in 
looking at their attendants. Everybody of course, after the Queen of Naples, 
wanted to see Holy Friar, and so well did he look in the pink of condition, 
and evidently having done well on his work, that he made those who were not 
on him quake in their shoes. * Pavo ' would not go near him, and a distin- 
guished Special (one of George Frederick's own) had brandy administered, 
and was led out of the inclosure. Good-looking as the others were, taken 00 
the whole, there was something about Holy Friar that made him a king among 
them ; and the next best-looking was, oddly enough, Plebeian. When, four 
years ago, we saw a very useful stamp of steeplechaser and hurdle- jumper, Joey 
Ladle by name, win the Drogheda Plate at Punchestown in a canter, no vision 
of the future revealed to us that we should see a brother of his one day win 
the Two- Year-Old Derby, and we certainly should have disbelieved the vision 
if it had been revealed. But there he was this afternoon, as good-looking a 
youngster as need be, not quite the ' second West Australian,' as Mr. Chris- 
topher failed him, but still very handsome ; and in a few minutes more we 
were to see him beat that hitherto invincible son of Hermit who had passed 
by us so proudly. Mr. Christopher and Mr. Foy, to whom the colt joindy 
belongs, were very fond, and of course, with Tangible in his stable (though 
there had been no regular trial), he could tell them something. Punch, a 
washy, loose-built chestnut, was the hope of the French stable. Per Se, a very 
neat racing-like filly, that of Danebury. She is the property of Lord Dupplin, 
a new adherent to that once celebrated establishment, and great would have 
been the rejoicing, and great the satisfaction of the Daneburyites of old times, 
if she had won. The stable had a great following once, and the following 
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were * on ' that day, and stuck to their colours in the subsequent wrangle like 
men. But we are anticipating. The levee over, we all hastened to our 
various posts of observation, and the conflicting opinions were many. Those 
who were on Holy Friar felt confident ; those who were not, uneasy. Per- 
haps the Galopin men were nearly as sanguine as the followers of Ashgill ; 
for, reports to the contrary notwithstanding, Prince Bathyany's horse had been 
doing remarkably well, as his appearance testified. The way he had come up 
that hill at Ascot could not ^sily be forgotten, and yet the horse did not go 
very kindly in the market, and 6 to i might have been had about him up to 
the finish. The Makeshift colt, Mr. Men^s dark one, and big enough for a 
four-year-old, was fimcied by his stable, but we should expect him to do better 
next year than this. Mr. Chaplin had taken some long shots about Chaplet 
during the First October week, but they were not followed up, as there were 
oders of 50 to I against her this afternoon, while Horse Chestnut for a place 
was an mvestment eagerly sought. But they are at the post, and the afternoon 
being a much better one for seeing than Tuesday, we could take in the four 
and twenty at a glance. The start was magnificent, and for a few moments 
nothing seemed to have an advantage until Holy Friar was clearly perceived 
00 the right hand in advance of Balfe, Perplexe, and Plebeian. One or two 
of the great unknowns began to drop away soon, but Galopin, Horse Chestnut, 
Per Se, Chaplet, and Punch showed a bold front, the last-named, however, 
being done with at the Bushes, while the descent into the Abingdon Bottom 
«ttled so many more, that Holy Friar appeared to be walking in. Rising the 
hill, however, he seemed to go slower, and whether it was that Osborne was 
afraid to move on him, or he thought he had the race in hand, is difficult to 
say. The only three in the race with him were Galopin, Plebeian, and Per 
Se, and this trio were running so wide on the left, that it is just possible 
Osborne did not accurately measure the distance between them. However, it 
was an exciting finish, and the three placed were nearly as close together as 
when Frivolity, Sunshine, and Kingcraft struggled home in the memorable 
Middle Park of '69. Plebeian won, to the surprise of many who had their 
eyes fixed 00 Holy Friar ; while, on the other hand, those who were on the 
other side of the course thought Galopin was going to take the prize. There 
was no doubt what had woo, however, though the surprise of some people, 
who had watched the race at the Bushes, where the fiivourite was leacung 
about three lengths, at not finding his number among the first three was 
intense. But now came another excitement, and not a pleasing one by any 
means. The word * objection ' was heard as the jockeys returned to weigh 
in, and Mr. Steele, forcing his way through the crowd round the door of the 
^veighing-room, was the first loudly to announce it to the outer world. 
Cannon, who was on Per Se, had objected to the winner, on the ground that 
Mordan had bored upon him, crossing over from the right to the left, and thus 
prerented the mare winning. The news caused immense excitement, and the 
scene on the course, and afterwards when, racing over, they returned to the 
cown, was one not easily forgotten. In some of the circumsunces it reminded 
u« of that memorable Catch'em Alive Cambridgeshire and the mysterious 
piece of lead at the bottom of the scales. We don't mean to say that the race 
on this occasion quite came up to the tremendous affair that was, but there was 
a good deal of feeling, and people gave vent to iu Per Se was, as we have 
said before, the hope of Danebury, and that meant something more than a 
mere phrase on this occasion. The palmy days of Danebury are gone, and 
there seems small chance of their returning ; but there may be a fiur hiture yet, 
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and the win of Per Se, it was generally understood, would materially pave the 
way for it* So all the old supporters of the once great Southern stable came 
to the rescue. They were all on Per Se to a man, and to be done by a head, 
.and that a rather suspicious one — for Mordan, there is no doubt, did cross over 
from right to left—^was hard. What q>ectaUy reminded us of Catch'em Altre's- 
year was the sight, as we entered the Birdcage, of Lord Westmorland 
haranguing a select circle on the wrongs of Per Se, and it immediatriy flashed 
across us that we had aeen him hanmguing a cirde by no means select, be- 
cause, if we remember rightly, it wsas composed of sympathising bookmakers,, 
just eleren years preriously, on the wrongs of Merry Hart. History repeats- 
itself, but there was no piece of lead here, only a jockey sadly under suspicion. 
We confess we saw nothing ourseltes of the 'cannon' to which Caimoa 
objected, and feel conrinced the best horse won ; but then Sam Mordan was* 
on Jum, a irery good jockey in his way, but apt to lose his head and to ride 
Tery queerly at the finisL The objection was too serious a matter to go into 
without due deliberadon, so the consideration of it was aid^ouraed to the 
Rooms, where, after the racing, Lord Fabnoath, Sir John Astley, and Mr.. 
Stirling Ciaw&rd assembled. Danebury was not idle, and there was un- 
doubtedly a strong feeling in hfoar of Per Se ; and it was undecstood that the- 
Admiral and many other high authorities considered there was something in it. 
It was almost a case of sink or swim, and * honest John,' led about^by the Bdthfut 
Mcgson, did not look so rubicund as usuaL An anxious time indeed ! The- 
bodunakers offered to take 3 to i at first that Plebeian got it, which odds- 
dimini^icd aomewhat when the judges were found to be so k>ng in cmning to a 
decision. The space before the Rooms was blocked by more than the usual 
cn>wd that assembles dsere beflme dinner, and the conqponent parts theieof had 
eridently no idea of separating undl the decision was given. The h<^>es of 
Danebury rose. Clearly it was not 3 to i on Plebeian, «id there was a strong. 
case for Per Se. What would the judge say ? A good deal, nearly ererv- 
thing, depended on that. Mr. Clark is cool and collected, as a Judge should 
be, singularly conscientious (also a judge-liire quality), not giren to strong, 
opinions, but sticking to them when given. What would he «ay ? It was- 
rumoured that he had said he saw nothing of the alleged cannon, and 
Danebury fell a point. The other side were <|uiedy confident, though they 
knew their adversaries were powerfuL Mr. Toy was collected, and Mr.. 
Christopher is, as to his countenance, a second Talleyrand. They had won 
the race and they would get it, they thought. It was a clear thing, no doubt^ 
and, though that unfintunate Sam Mordan was always getting into water more 
or less hot, and did not always ride as if he had a head on his shoulders (which 
we believe is, in truth, Sam's great fiiiling), there wat nothing in what he did 
that at all interfered with Cannon's em)rts on Per Se. So said Messrs- 
Christopher and Foy, and so, ultimately, said the judges, Lord Fahnouth, Sir 
John Astley, and Mr. Stirling Crawfurd, to whom the objection had been 
referred. < They declined to interfere with Mr. Clark's decision.' It was a. 
guarded judgment, and no doubt there were difliculties about the case, and the 
testimony of the various witnesses was contradictory. A very high authority 
indeed had expressed an opinion unfevoun^le to Plebeian and his jockey as sooq 
as they passed the post, others had followed suit, and, as we haive before hinted,, 
a yery strong pressure was brought to bear for Danebury. The time axkdL 
labour which the three judges bestowed on the case showed that they con- 
sidered it a difficult one, and that they were fully impressed with a desire that 
justice should be done. It was done, we believe, though we also believe ^at 
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it was a near thing, and that Plebeian's second win wa^ almost as close as his 
first. It was an eventful Middle Park indeed. 

The next day's racing was remarkable for the defeat of Lily Agnes. by 
Peut-etre in the Queen's Guineas over the last two miles of the Cesarewttch 
course. Seeing what we all knew about the great race of Tuesday, it was 
curious that Peut-etre was not backed, as ^ as we could make out, for a 
•hilling. In £act the money of his stable was all on Christiana, a mare who 
had pretty well swept the board in France this year, and it would really seem 
as if Harry Jennings mutt have himself been ignorant of how good Peut*Stre 
was. And yet there was the Cesarewitch to tdi him — something at all events, 
if not all. Lily Agnes never was able to gallop with him when he came up 
to her, and the mare was very well, and C to 4 was laid on her. The race 
was a match between the two from the Bushes, Scamp, Lilian, and even the 
great Thunder being beaten dC People wondered nwch, and talked of the 
Cambridgeshire being * over ' after that, which is a specimen of the talk we 
always hear about this time. When, the next day, he beat Trent aad Leo- 
linus in the Newmarket Deihy (and he was ridden by Carratt, too), then 
we all saw that he was about the best three-year-old of his year, as good as 
Apology peihape, and that he ought to have won the Cesarewitch ; aad then it 
was that the wrath of some * noble sportsmen ' was stirred, and they 'said these 
French horses must be stopped, &c., dec., and it is really too bad of them to 
come and beat us in this way. Chaplet woo the Pt^ndergast, but we don't 
think her party or confederacy won, for she was aboot the worst Btvoorite of 
the three backed, all the money being on Punch, who ran a very bad horse on 
this occasion, in fact very much like an impostor, and if Count de Lagrange 
has nothing better than that amongst his two-year-olds, good-bye to the red 
and blue's chance in '75. 

Several changes have taken place since the issue of the last list of Masters of 
Hounds. The first to attract our notice is that of the Earl of Hanknde in 
tbe place of the Earl of Cork, as Master of the Bnckhounds ; and everybody 
is kokiog fi>rward to the thing being very well done under a Master so popular 
and so full of eneigy. 

Mr. Arthur Newcomen of Kirkbotham Hall has succeeded Mr. J. T. 
. Wharton as Master of the Cleveland. Mr. Newcomen is fond of fox- 
hunting, and knows all about \%, 

Then the Hon. Chas. Fitzwilltam has taken the place of his much broeBted 
brother. Cokmel Jelf Sharp is the new Master of the Essex and Suffolk. 

Mr. Walter Long, Junior, has sacoceded his ^ther m the Mastership of the 
Hambledon, and will hunt them two days a week. 

Sir Reginald Graham has taken the New Forest, in the jrface of Mr. 
William Standtsh, and he has made a good beginning. Lord Spencer is once 
more Master of the Pytchky, to the great delight of all who hunt in that 
coontry^especially the fimners, with whom his Lordship is a great fiivoiuite. 
He is a square man in a square hole, and, as one of his admirers said, ^ His 

* Lordship means huntmg and no mbtake ; he will hunt the country h^\^ 

* and tvofiV go home toJSve-o^ckcl tea* 

Amongst the men there have been no Tery great changes, aearly all the 
huntsmen with the leading packs keeping their old pbces ; but Claxon has 
gone to the South Durham, as Lord V^entia will hunt the hmmds himself 
^18 season. Will Goodall, from the Belfoir, has succeeded John Squires with 
the Pytchiey ; he is very quiet in the field, and singularly like his fittlier, whose 
qualities he has mdoubtedly inherited. George Boilen has kft the Shrews- 
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bury and gone across the Channel to Lord Shannon ; and William Wheatley, 
who was with his Lordship the last two seasons, has succeeded George Day as 
huntsman to the North Warwickshire. Wheatley is a very good rider, and 
quiet with his hounds. 

Melton and Market Harborough will both be very full this year, and houses 
and lodgings are in great request at the latter. Hotels have lately been at a 
discount, arising from the how-not*to-do-it-properly system prevailing, as it does 
at some other places where hunting men are wont to congregate. Our observa- 
tions, however, do not apply to Melton, and we have always great pleasure in 
saybg a good word for die George and the Harborough Arms. As regards 
hotels, we too often find in the present day that the landlords (unlike Lord 
Spencer) are very round old men in square holes, knowing and caring nothing 
about their business. 

Favourable accounts reach us froni the New Forest. The cub-hunting has 
been most energetic and successful, and there is every prospect of much sport 
in the combg season. The pack Sir Reginald Graham took into the country 
last spring is highly spoken of, and he is whipped-in by Jack Goddard, from 
the Oakley, and Jim Reynolds, from the North Herefordshire. Celebrated as 
the Forest has ever been for its ponies, it is doubtful if the locals ever saw so 
clever an animal as Lord Worcester's white polo mare, which has been carry- 
ing Sir Reginald throughout the autumn ; and she is said to be as capable of 
distinguishing herself in the hunting-field as she has hitherto done at the Polo 
Club at Lillie Bridge and other spots where the noble game is known. 

The West Wilts, too, reports well of itself under the Mastership of Colonel 
Everett, who this season takes the horn two days a week. The hounds are 
said to be in first-rate condition, the horses ditto ; there are plenty of cubs, and 
every prospect of a good season. The opening Meet was on the i Jth, at 
Greenhill. 

There was an extraordinary run on the 2 5th of September with the QuoA, 
a report of which reached us too late for notice in our last * Van.' It was 
a capital hunting morning, and the Meet was at Billesdon Coplow, where a 
,first-rate show of cubs was found, and hounds were running hard from one to 
another in the Coplow and the Bay for nearly three hours before they got 
hold of one. The pack then went to Lord Aberdour's gorses and found an 
old dog-fox, witli which the hounds got away close to his brush and literally 
stopped there, for they raced him for twenty-eight minutes before they knocked 
him over in the open. The line, a very fine one, was by Quenby, Loseby, and 
then bore a little to the right by Springfield Hill, leaving John o' Gaunt on 
the left. The kill was in the bottom, about a mile beyond. A rare morning 
for young hounds ; good scent, plenty of foxes, and we hear the entry behaved 
very well. No one but Tom Firr, who was riding a wonderful fencer, was in 
it after the first quarter of a mile, and not a man out saw a yard of iL The 
Master came up just as Firr was giving the fox to the hounds, and Mr. Johnson 
and Gibson the first whip were next, and they were about alL And yet young 
England says it is no use to go out before November I 

Captain Desaguliers West, the Master of the Cheltenham Staghounds in 
1853-4 and 5, has turned up in Cheltenham again stone-blind, but as merry as 
a cricket, not so well off* as he deserves, but blessed with good health. He has 
been taking his rounds, and, radiating from the Queen's Hotel, ilrhere the 
* Mayor of Cheltenham ' T which is not yet a coiporate town) resides, and whose 
welcome guest he is, has been paying visits to all of his former friends, whom 
he always meets with a hearty * Glad to see you !' laughing all the time at the 
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grim inconsisteDcy of his own words. Among other friends he called on Mr. 
George Fletcher, the Nestor of the Cotswolds, who for some time has had 
* his lamps out/ The two blind sportsmen had a long and pleasant talk of the 
days when the world was pleasant to their eyes. When the hour arrived for 
Captain West to depart, he had imbibed quite sufficient whisky-toddy to make 
him, if he had only possessed optics, see double. His companion, who had to 
drive about ten miles home, hoisted him into the trap, remarking, < By George 1 
< it's as dark as pitch. I can't see an inch before my nose.' * That's good,* 
says the Captain, with a chuckle, < we're handicapped properly now. I shall 
have a fair start.' Loss of sight has not injured his nerve a bit, and he is open 
to a wager that he will ride over six hurdles on an indifferent hunter without 
falling, provided he can select the iocus in quo* 

< There is something about horse-dealing demoralizing.' So, many years 
ago, said Mr. Judge Francillon while trying a horse case at Gloucester. As a 
proof of his claims to authority on the subject, he observed : * I never bought 
a horse. I never sold a horse. I don't think I ever shalL' Probably few 
will care to dispute the truth of the learned judge's declaration, even if they 
doubt his knowledge of the subject, especially if they choose to study the 
report of a late inquiry at the Southwark Police Court before Mr. Partridge, 
who, mrabtle £ciu^ actually was well-up in the practice of horse-dealing as well 
as the law of ^se pretences as applicable to the noble quadruped. This case, 
which, somehow or other, was either altogether excluded from the metropo- 
litan press, or else so misquoted as to be perfectly unintelligible, was fully 
reported in * The Cheltenham Examiner,' a countiy newspaper which has on 
its staff* some of the best sporting scribes of the day ; and we gather from 
it that 'a young man from the country,' named Newman, was arrested in 
Xiondon in the early part of last month for obtaining from Mr. Stephen Cox, 
the well-known dealer in Stamford Street, the sum of ^120 by false pre- 
tences. A London attorney of eminence, Mr. £. Froggatt, was <put up' 
by the prosecutor, while Mr. Frederick Marshall of Cheltenham was selected 
by the gentleman in the * stone- wall' country as liis champion. The charge 
against the accused was — to strip it of legal technicalities — of ^setting' a 
fco'oken-winded horse by some means or other, whereby he passed him off* as 
sound. It is probable that a perusal of the report will leave the reader in 
considerable doubt as to whether the horse was ever 'set' at all, but from 
what was openly stated after the trial, we have everv reason to suppose that 
he was very cleverly and successfully operated on, but how still remains a ' 
mystery. The roost amusing part of the case is that the young man from the 
country showed his horse — a magnificent specimen of a hunter, to all appear- 
ance — to Mr. Frederick Jacobs (u very excellent judge of horseflesh), who-had 
a ride on hun, and, by the latter's introduction to Mr. £. Cox, the son of the 
prosecutor, who also had a gallop in Hyde Park, and was as much taken by 
the horse's excellent manners as he was by his looks, and then, to complete 
the inspection, had him examined by Mr. Mavor, who passed him perfectly 
40und, A cheque accordingly was paid to the innocent from Cheltenham, 
who betook himself to the town of his birth, where, let us hope, he laid out 
the proceeds of his bargain to advantage at The Repository from whence this 
beautiful steed was procured. The next morning, it seems, ' the fun dropped 
out.' Mr. Mavor was sent for in hot haste by Mr. Cox, and the splendid 
hunter was found to be a completely broken-winded screw. Then came the 
arrest, and next the trial. Mr. George Cox stated how he had purchased the 
horse, and Mr. Mavor emphatically swore that the horse had been * drugged, 
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* set, or loaded.' He gave a iiioet elaborate account how this nrast have been 
done, but, on crow-examination by Mr. Marshall, was fain to confess that his 
evidence was purely hypothetical. Quoting fh)m the report, we read : — * Mr. 

Marshall cross-examined Mr. Mavor at some length, and some of the points 
he made created considerable amusement in court. For instance, when he 
asked the eminent veterinary surgeon if he knew to what process the horse 
had been submitted, he replied that he did not — that it vna merdy a matter of 
surmise ; that he had no direct evidence of the fact ; that he obtained what 
knowledge he possessed from his books. — Mr. Marshall : Have you these 
books in court? — Mr. Mavor: Certainly not (Roars of laughter.^ — 
Mr. Marshall : Then your evidence upon that point is absolutely worthless. 
I appeal to the bench. — Mr. Partridge intimated that that was so. — Mr. 
Marshall asked Mr. Mavor how he accounted for the blunder he made in 
passing the horse sound. Did he gallop it ? — ^Mr. Mavor : I put it through a 
thorough test.— Mr, Marshall : Will you answer « Yes ** or « No ?** Did 
you gaUc^ it ? — Mr. Mavor : No. — Mr. Mavor also admitted that on examin- 
ing the horse the second time he, found no traces on which he could form 
a conclusion that the horse bad been tampered with at all.' The subsequent 
witnesses haled to establish the charge, which was dismissed, and the horse- 
dealing fraternity which had gathered together to hear die secret disclosed 
went away as wise as they came. A. very curious but interesting episode in 
the case was the appearance of the horse in question in court. Mr. Partridge 
insisted on making him a witness, and before he gave his decision * had him 

* produced on what Tom Olliver called a sidfaney deuce ttde *em* * The horse 

< having arrived,' runs the report, * Mr. Partridge inspected it in the court- 

* yard. When stripped of its clothing, it presented the most perfect model of 

< a handsome and well-bred horse. As described by Mr. Marshall, it had all 

* the points and features of a thorough hunter — 

" With a head like a s&ake, and a skin like a mouse. 
An eye like a woman's — soft, gentle, and brown ; 
With loins and a back fit to carry a house. 
And quarters to lift him right over a town." 

* The learned magistrate havmg looked and spoken his admiration, asked Mr. 

* Llewellyn, one of the witnesses for the defence, to ^ cough " the horse, in order 

* to satisfy himself of the alleged unsoundness. Mr. Llewell3m had no need to 

* apply the usual pinch to the poor animal*s throat, for it had evidently been so 

* constantly operated on by the thumb and finger of curious but cruel critics, that 

* it coughed ere the hand reached it, and Mr. Llewellyn pointed out that it was 

* perfecdy sore horn the process. Mr. Llewellyn also observed that the horse 

* was not in such good condition as when he sold it to Mr. Newman.' Mr. 
Cox, we believe, was almost tempted by Mr. Newman's friends to restore the 
horse to them for 50/. We trust that his refusal to do so may not be revoked. 
To judge from the observations of those who were present at the trial, the 
quadruped was the only gendeman (barring, of course, the learned advocate 
who described his qualities so graphically) among the lot who had made him 
the subject of what certainly seems to read as a successful swindle. Surely a 
good home can be found for a poor animal possessing all the qualifications of 
a hunter, with only one drawback, which in a curate, so we find it written in 

< The Bab Ballads,' is a touching attraction — < a sweet consumptive cough.' 

Yacht-racing at Cowes seems anything but a fiivourite pastime with its 
members, and they give it small encouragement ; still they have a wonderful 
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deal of fun in their own way. Goodwood ^sends such ladies as are seen 
nowhere hot in England, who, changing silk for serge, become only more 
irresistible ; Peers and Commoners lounge about in the freest and easiest of 
garments ; cheery little lundieon and dinner parties are made up, in which the 

* right people ' are asked, and if a chaperon is now and then qualmish, one 
cannot expect every yacht to be a * Bessemer/ By-die-way, though it did 
blow a gale most of the Cowes week, an evening of * oily calm ' pre* 
Tented a ^ fairly ' freighted vessel ^m catching her moorings in proper time» 
and caused great anxiety to an anxious parent, who did not receive her daughter 
back till the small hours, and, if report spraks true, put her head out of the 
window aad blew up the escort in no measured terms. It was rather hard on 
the said escort, for, like gallant knights as they were, they had taken the greatest 
care of the fair lady, and would have brought her back hours before, but they 
could not. The old Wildfire came to her end from not knowing the difference 
between ])ort and starboard, and it was reported some one played the * Dead 
Mard) in Saul ' on a concertina, as she was sinking ! Now she exists but in the 
form <^ a green buoy, which will mark a new filing spot for those who have 
no domestic troubles and get no 'pout' at home. The old Egeria soon 
had the American crippled in the race for the Prince of Wales' Cup, but 
the Kriemhilda, having the new Scotch cutter to tackle, did not quite * sweep 

* the sea/ as hst year, and her troubles were increased by a * large shark *" 
bearing down on her one day ; and had the Prmce of Wales and Count 
Monster been swallowed in its maw, England and Prussia would have forbidden 
yacht-racing for ever again. The Ryde week was more stormy even than 
Cowes, and the Pantomime won her best race, and sailed as no 1 40-tonner 
ever did before ; all credit to her plucky owner ! Colonel Keimard's win round 
the bland with the St. Ursula was received with great satisfaction ; and so 
Ryde week passed oC Soutfasea Regatta (the Royal Albert Club) was 
sailed in very light weather, and the yachts left die Solent for the West, again to 
be packed like herrings at Torquay, aiKi form part of the lovely panorama at 
Dmmouth, whose entrance, being very narrow and difficult to get out of 

J when the wind is Mn '), reminds one o£ a story about a Yankee skipper, who, 
oing short tacks out ot Boston Harbour, says the mate (a Boston man), * If 

* you go on as you're dom', cap'n, you'll run die wessel ashore.' * Mindf your 

* end of die diip and leave me to mind mine/ was the ^upper's reply. But 
the mate waited till she was in stays, dien let down the anchor with * Waal 

* now, I have attended to my end of die ship, cap'n ; you may do what you 

* dam please with yours.' The Briush navy seems to have improved in ita 

* lingo/ for lately an American parson dined on board an English man-of-war^ 
and on being asked how he had been treated replied in the most glowing terms, 
and said what struck him most was, that from * soup to nuts ' he never heard a 
single G-d d — ^n. We hear good prospects for another year, as the New 
Thames are likely to come to some arrangement about measurement, and the 
Havre Club prizes are to be more than ever, thanks to the liberality of our 
French confrhrcs. 

Every place most have an aquarium soon, and Margate — the lively, jocund^ 
we are almost afraid, the dissipated Margate — has got a first-rate one in pro- 
gress. By the tmie these lines meet our readers' eyes the first block will 
probably have been laid of the sea-wall, and then the work will go on rapidly* 
The tank sur&ce will, we hear, be arranged on an entirely novel principle, and 
several new features — among them a bo^ar (and what would an aquarium 
at Margate be without a b^aar ?), an indoor promenade and lounge, a winter 
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garden, a grand hall for concerts (about the size of the St. James's Hall, Lon- 
don)y baths, a restaurant, &c So it will be seen Margate is not going to do the 
thing by halves. It would seem as if the directors had taken a hint from that 
wonderful scheme for a London aquarium which, with a no less wonderful 
< council,' burst upon the world some weeks since. That, we believe, went 
out in the smoke of its own flame ; but we trust Margate will be a success and 
endure. The number of visitors to that popular watering-place would seem to 

guarantee it. 

To speak of the fondness of foreigners for those sports which, even in the 
memory of the present generation, were thought essentially English is an oil 
story. We have but to look at the Cesarewitch and Cambridgeshire to know 
how widespread is the love of racing, and with what dilEculty we hold our 
own, and don't always do that — when 

' Forioiu Frank &nd fiery Hun charge with all their cavalry,* 

As we write there is a grand Hunt Meeting at Pardubitz, in Bohemia, the 
great meeting of that part of the world to which flock all the sporting noblesse 
of Austria and Hungary, and for which Mr. Emanuel, of 29 Old Bond Street, 
has supplied the Ladies' Cup, one of the chief prizes given. We had an 
opportunity of inspecting it the other day, and can speak in high terms of its 
elegance of design and general good effect. We hear Mr. Emanuel is likely 
to receive a commission for one of the Goodwood Cups next year. 

By the death of Lord Forester we lose one of the finest riders that ever got 
into a saddle. Bom in 1 801, he was a contemporary of the late Lord Clan- 
ricarde, of Lord Chesterfield, of Mr. Biddulph of Chirk, and * Student ' Dyke, 
when at Christ Church, Oxford, and rode with them over Sir Thomas 
Mostyn's, the Duke of Beaufort's, and the Duke of Grafton's countries. He 
was then in his salad days, teste ^ Ntmrod,' a bold horseman, and he more than 
fulfilled his early promise subsequently in Leicestershire. In 1830 he became 
the Master of the Bel voir, and in 1858 he resigned that post, having hunted 
that country, as it perhaps never before had been hunted, for eight and twenty 
years. Tom Goosey was his huntsman for many years, and he was succeeded 
by the celebrated Will Goodall, who died in 1859. Lord Forester had a 
splendid seat and perfect hands, and he was, like the majority of the Foresters, 
a very good-looking man. Those who have an engraving from Sir Francis 
Grant's well-known picture of ' The Melton Breakfast ' will look on the figure 
with its back to the fire, and think there is another of that gay company gone 
from the scene. 

The name of John Clerke Free, landlord of the Three Swans, Hungerford, 
has been known far and wide to many a good sportsman, not only in the 
Craven, but other countries. He was something more than the landlord of 
the Three Swans, as those of our readers who studied the annals of the Craven 
in * Country Quarters ' of last December will know. His daring riding, his 
little practical jokes with Boxall, his zeal for sport, are there fully related. 
His many friends — and he had many to whom his good qualities and his 
infinite worth endeared him — now have to lament his death. A kinder-hearted 
man and a truer sportsman did not exist. Full of a humour that never ofiPended 
and of a courage no danger could daunt, John Free will be sorely missed, not 
only in Hungerford, but throughout the county. 

A good story is told of poor old Jem Hills, who was taken to see some of 
the wonderful equipages in Hyde Park. A very indifferent driver flashed past 
in gorgeous livery, holdbg on to his horses' heads, and shaking his reins with 
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a rapid upward and downward moveraeot* * There now,' exclaimed Jem, 

* that chap's &ther most have been a sawyer ;* and eying the action and round 
back, * he^8 been top o' the pit himself surely/ 

jlpropoi of the Park, a certain sixty- per-cent. gendeman was ordered to try 
a litde change of scene, and to take a breather in Rotten RoW vice the extra 
hoar in Burlington Street. On his first attempt he espied a vicum leaning 
across the rails whose bills had been renewed that morning. * Good afternoon, 

* Captain. How do you like ray thoroughbred ? He's a pedigree horse, and 

* I know you're a judge.' < Got by Usury out of Extortion, I should think,' 
was the smart reply. 

A distinguished naval officer of our acquaintance happened to meet with two 
bright specimens of the genus Yankee on the occasion of a visit to Jerusalem, 
one of whom, after a long and silent inspection of the interesting wonders, 
exclaimed, with an extra nasal twang, * Well, sir, I never thought Peter or Paul 

* or those old Biblical chaps ever fancied they'd be making this place half so 

* interesting to us strangers.' Verily, a litde knowledge is a dangerous thing. 

The Puckeridge Hedges Fund is hopefully progressing, we are glad to be 
able to report. A sovereign slipped into the hand of any secretary of hounds 
who WMild 'be kind enough to collect on the opening day by some of the 
numerous Nimrods who will be commencing the season, would soon make good 
die deficit ; or, better, if sent direct to Mr. J. L. Taylor, Saffron Walden. 

Mr. BIyth, tie sole owner of Winslow, died at Maidenhead the first week 
in October. Shordy before his death he refused 4500/. for the horse, who 
will now be brought to the hammer. 

Out of a multitude of revivals and stage novelties now before the town, we 
have to congratulate the litde theatre in the Strand on having secured a fi^e 
de resistance which promises to be as great a success as any of the comedies 
that have preceded it from the same pen. In * Old Sailors ' Mr. Byron has 
supplied a feast of amusing dialogue, both original and refreshing, which takes 
the house by storm, and keeps the audience convulsed with laughter from 
beginning to end. The acquisition of Miss Marion Terry, who takes the 
part of Clara Mayfield, gives additional interest to the representation ; and the 
hearty applause bestowed on the new piece on the early nights of its career has 
been sufficiently marked to demonstrate without a doubt that a long and 
successful run may be relied upon. ^ Loo, or the Party who took Miss ' 
follows suit with all the vivacity and humour that belongs more particularly to 
entertainments of this class produced at the Strand. 

In our obituary of this month we regret to have to include the name of the 
well-known Mr. Williams of G16g, in Glamorganshire. The true type of an 
old-fashioned Welsh Squire, he was for nearly eighty years devoted to the 
hunting of fox, hare, and otter, while his Welsh-bred hounds were celebrated 
as much for their fine tongue as for their driving qualities in the chase. It 
was his habit' for many years to appear at early mom before his porch-door, 
and there give a ratding halloo for a favourite hound called Rouser, till the 
valleys of Llanwyno re-echoed his cheer. Let us hope that he has departed 
to a better country, which he would enjoy all the more if, in the company of 
Rouser, he could realise the sentiment of Pope's Indian*- 

* Who thinks, admitted to an eqnal sky, 
His faithful dog may bear him company.' 

A good deal has been said about racing clergymen lately, and we have pur- 
posely refrained from the subject^ because we have an opinion thereon that does 
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not tally with the nu^rity of jportiag men. It has, however, been alluded to 

* in another place.' At the same time there is no harm in recalling a story of 
old times, when sporting parsons were common and bishops good, easy men. 
Many ali?e now in Hampshire will remember it and its hero. The latter was 
a wonrthy disciple of the port-wine and topboots school, and not only attended 
race^ but rode at them. One S«nday morning the clerk after service gave 
notice that there would be no serrice on the next Sunday afternoon, as * Parson 

* would be gone to Lewes Races.' Lewes Races began then on the Monday, 

and Mr. rode oiFimmediatdy after morning service. These proceedings, 

even in those not over-particular days, offended some people, and a neighbour 
of the culprit's waited on the Bishop of Winchester, and represented that 

Mr. had neglected his duties and gone to some races. < What of that ^ 

said the bishop. * But he's going to ride,' added the informant. * Is he ?* 
replied the prelate ; * then I'll bet yon what you like he wins ! ' 

The victory of Peut-^tre in the Cambridgeshire just as w* are packing the 
^ Van ' admits only of a few words. He ran a great horse, and had his field 
«etded from the nrst. Khedive shared the fiue of many of those botded-up 
horses who are supposed to have retained the qpeed they once possessed ; and 
the Curate did not get his prefer m e n t. Our tip, Fideline, backed for thousands 
in France, was in £ront up to a certain point, but failed to stay. The pace 
was first-rate, but owing to the misty atmosphere Dent's chronograph was 
useless. What will be done to the French horses if they go on beatiog us in 
this way it is impossible to say. There must be a treaty of reciprocity drawn 
out by the French and English Jockey Clubs, though our neighbours are not 
very fond of free trade in racing. At all events our horses in France ought to 
have the same advantages as enjoyed by French horses in this country. 

From the well-meant tip which we served up to our subscribers last month, 
it will be easily understood that our own investments on the big handicap were 
not of a prosperous character, but still our case was not so heart-breaking 
as that of our friend Rabbits, who found himself the father of twins in the 
morning, and the backer of Chieftain and Lord Gowran in the afternoon (not 
for a place of course). 
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BAILY'S -MONTHLY MAGAZINE 



OF 



SPORTS AND PASTIMES. 



MR. R. C. VYNER. 

We remember, when this summer, at Ascot Camballo carried ofF 
the Biennial so easily, hearing a bookmalcer. ^ay, in the simple Doric 
of Sheffield, and with the addition of a few adjectives that we need 
not repeat, that 'another of them lucky Vyners* had won. Both 
brothers have certainly no need to complain of fortune's favours, 
least of all the subject of our present sketch. 

Mr. R. C. Vyner, the younger brother of the owner of Camballo, 
entered the Grenadier Guards after leaving Eton, and remained in 
that corps until his marriage. He is a great patron of all sports, and 
is as fond of the plains of Altcar and the downs of Berkshire as he is 
of the Town Moor or the Rhoodee. He ought to be very fond of 
the latter, for Organist, whom he bought in conjunction with Mr. 
Newcomen, about a month before the Chester Cup, was a grand 
coup. He is a great supporter, as becomes one of his name, of all 
the North-country meetings ; especially Thirsk, Catterick, Durham, 
and Ripon, where the violet and white belt, or the mauve cerise of 
his brother, is always to be teen. Mr. R. C. Vyner is the chief 
owner and manager of the Hambleton confederacy, which consists 
of himself and two or three friends. As we have above intimated, 
he is a great courser, and holds a nomination for the Waterloo Cup, 
for which he once had a dog much fancied — Ventre St. Gris — who 
ran well. 

Mr. Vyner, who is exceedingly popular in general society, is a very 
good judgQ of racing, and shines in all those sports in which English- 
men excel. He is, like his brother, a comparatively late acquisition 
to the Turf, and we wish we could count in its ranks many more 
resembling the ' lucky Vyners.' 
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ihem four seasons. His half-brother, Dick Newman, a one-eyed 
man, hunted them, assisted by his brother-in-law, Henry Cross of 
Berwicic House, near Rainham. They were in no way related to 
Charles Newman of Scripps. 

* Mr. Newman was succeeded in 1841 by Mr. Abraham Cawston, 
who came from SuflFolic ; he was a large former at Mucking, and 
for many years was the Master, manager, and huntsman of these 
hounds until he got into difficulties. He was a very hard man. 

* Going in his day were — Mr. Stevens, Mr. Campbell, Mr. 
Hoof, Doctor Jones, Mr. Rees, Mr. Charles Young, Mr. Lewis 
Doxat, Mr. Teddy Boards, Mr. W. W. Chafy, Mr. E. Block. 

In 1857 Mr. Arthur Button Cox of Heron Gate, who had some 
property in the country, became Master. His ancestors were all 
Buttons, and had lived for many years in the district, but this gen- 
tleman took the name of Cox^ and the family is now extinct. Mr. 
Arthur Cox's death was a very singular one. In jumping a fence 
he threw up his arm, which fell broken by his side, and on his 
return it was amputated, from which death resulted. The explana- 
tion of this very extraordinary occurrence, as given to me, is that 
the marrow of his bones had become powdered, produced by 
scrofula of the most horrible description, and caused, it is alleged, by 
intermarriage from generation to generation. He was one of the 
hardest men in Essex, and so jealous that once, when some 
strangers who looked like going had got the start of him, he 
shouted, ** Ware wire !'* and on their pulling up, remarked as he 
passed, "It's all right; I only wanted to catch you." Abraham 
Cawston was his colleague and huntsman, and his kennels were 
at Mucking Heath, near Horndon-on-the-Hill. To assist him 
Cawston had Joseph Bailey as first whip and James Davis as 
second. 

* The favourite fixtures were North Ockendon, Warley Common, 
Ingrave Hill, the Dog and Partridge, StifFord, Tilbury Mill, 
White's Bridge, and Stanford-le-Hope. 

^ In 1862 Sir Thomas Barrett Lennard of Belhus Park, near 
AveW, became Master^ but only kept the reins for one season ; in 
fact, I think his heart was .more in the stud-farm than the kennel, 
and he has had Mainstone, Kettledrum, and other well-known 
horses in his paddocks, and generally a horse or two in training. 
Although he cares little or nothing about shooting, he had, or has, 
a capital strain of pointers of Lord Derby's blood, and at one time 
kept some very smart beagles, which he followed on foot. He 
trained a few horses, and both he and Lady Lennard were very 
fond of private theatricals. His huntsman was John Ransom, a 
son of old Ransom, the trainer at Hampton Court, who had 
lived with Roots and Boxall in Warwickshire^ assisted by Joe 
Bailey. 

' Hunting with him were — Sir Charles CunlifFe Smith, Mr. C. R. 
Vickerman, Sir William O'Malley, Mr. Albert Deacon, Mr. 
Edgar Disney, and Mr. Edward Ind. 
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' On the retirement of Sir Thomas Lennard this South Essex 
^ country died out. Mr. Henley Greaves bought the hounds, and 

* Mr. D. R. Scratton hunted the country with the Essex Union 
< nearly the same as it was originally hunted by the late Lord Petre. 

* Having told you of the birth, history, and death, as it were, of 
^ the South Essex, I will once more revert to the Essex Union, 
^ which Mr. Daniel R. Scratton took in 1849, ^"^ ^^^^ ^'^^ three 
^ seasons, having his kennels at Danbury. Jem-Morgan, firom Mr. 
^ Conyers, was his huntsman, who went thence to the Old Berkeley, 
^ as you will remember, and William Cross was second in command. 

* In 1852, Mr. Thomas Ward of Woodham took the hounds, 
^ William Cross was made huntsman, and Joe Sorrell whip ; and, 
^ in 1853, Mr. James Parker of Baddow House became Master for 
^ one season. No better man ever breathed: a strong Conservative, 
^ but too good for himself. Those who have seen it will never 
^ forget his cheerful face and hearty laugh, and the fun they had with 

* him. He assisted the Hon. Fred Petre to start his staghounds. 
*" He was the handsomest man in the country, having very good 
' features and teeth of extraordinary whiteness. He rode a handsome 

* grey horse, which he bought from Mr. George Seicton of Ipswich, 
^ and which he repeatedly bought in at Tattersall's for 400 guineas. 
^ Alas ! this poor fellow died at the early age of forty. His servants 

* were William Cross and Joe Sorrell. 

' In 1854 Mr. Daniel Robert Scratton resumed the country, living 
' at Prittlewell Priory, near Southend, keeping on Cross and Joe 
^ Sorrell for one season, and the next he took the horn himself with 
^ Will Cross as kennel huntsman and first whip, and John Cross as 
*' second, while the kennels were first at Hanningfield and afterwards 
' at Prittlewell. ^r. Scratton's health did not permit him to carry 

* the horn many seasons; and in 1858, Charles Shepherd was 
^ his huntsman, and Harry Jennings, now huntsman to the RufFord, 
^ whip« Four years later came Nimrod Long, who moved to 
^ Brocklesby in a couple of years, and was succeeded by Henry 

* Rees, from Mr. Shelton, in Monmouthshire, and the Puckeridge. 
^ Mr. Scratton bred a capital pack of hounds, and Nimrod Long 

* did not forget their working qualities when he moved to Brock- 
^ lesby, biit had a dip into his old favourites. Mr. Scratton was 

* a great enthusiast in the kennel, as I can prove by having been 
^ on the flags with him almost before daylight on a winter's morning 
' ere starting for the Meet ; and few men were more particular as to 
^ pedigree. The country he hunted was of considerable extent, and 
^ he often vanned the hounds to covert, occasionally taking hold of 
^ the team hiAiself. It stretched from Barking, in the west, to 

* Bradwell-on-Sea by the east, a distance of more than thirty miles ; 
^ on the south it was bounded by the Thames, having a width of 
*• about twenty miles to its northern boundary, by the Great Eastern 

* Railway and the rivers Chelmers and Blackwater. 

' Hunting at this time were — Mr. Alfred Cox, who lived with 
' Mr. Henry Harris, at Dagenham ; Mr. Dan Britten of Woodford) 
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Mr. John Offin of Hutton Park, the present Master; Captain 
Hankey, from Woolwich, Mr. Soames, Mr. Oxley Parker, Doctor 
Hurman, Mr. Stunt, a Kent man, who came across the ferry, and 
rode like blazes ; a fishmonger's daughter from Chingford, called 
the ^' Common Plaice," rather a pretty girl, who could go like one 
o'clock, and handle a fretful one over the banks in style, but she 
married and went to India about six years ago; Mr. Shanks, 
Mr. Aplin, Mr. Clark, Mr. Wright of Hatfield, Mr. Gill of 
Southminster, Mr. J. Wiseman, the Rev. J. Knox, Mr. T. 
Kemble of Runwell Hall, Mr. C. Turner of Baddow House, 
Mr. A. Pryor of Hylands Park, Mr. A. Tabor of Great Baddow, 
Mr. F. O. Parker of Woodham Mortimers, Mr. Edward Ind of 
Coombe Lodge, Mr. D. Robertson of Warlcfy, Mr. E. Courage 
of Shenfield Hall, Mr. Octavius Coope of Rochetts, Mr. E. Caldi- 
cott of Truclovcs, Mr. J. Osborne of Writtle, Mr. J. Circuit of 
Rainham, Mr. D. Ridley of Bromhead, Mr. J. A. M*Leod of 
Hutton Hall, Mr. Morgan of Brentwood, Mr. Rees of Brent- 
wood, now of Broxbourne; Mr. A. B. Cox of Herongate, and 
Mr. Lescher of Warley, both dead, who were about the best. 

^ Among the Tarmers of that day, all good and true men, were — 
Mr. James Gale of Bradwell Hall, G. Gale of Fambridge Hall, 
W. Clark of Norton Hall, and C. Clark the younger, W. Clark of 
Mucking Hall, Asplin of Mucking, Sam Reeve of Ingatestone, and 
F. Barker of Westlands, since dead; H. Stone of Wickford, 
Robertson of Southminster, George Simpson of Galleywood, since 
dead ; W. Wright of Stock Crondon, Master ; F. Mead of Barking, 
P. Barker of Westlands. 

* Many soldiers then came from Chatham and Woolwich, and 
overrode hounds, but forgot to subscribe to them ; and some of 
the London men were a sad nuisance, as they hunted the huntsman 
all day, even in making his casts ; and if a whip jumped into a 
field, only to turn a hound, he was sure to have two or three of 
them after him. 

^ In 1869 Mr. Scratton sold his pack to Mr. John Offin for a 
high figure, and retired to Ogwell, near Newton Abbot, in Devon- 
shire, where he is now as enthusiastic about shorthorns as he was 
about foxhounds in Essex. At the time Mr. Scratton gave up, 
there was some difficulty about finding a successor. When urged, I 
believe by Lord Petre, who did not want a stranger in the country, 
Mr. Offin ofiFered to take the post, and was heartily accepted by the 
landlords and farmers ; though, as he said himself, with six thou- 
sand acres of land on; his hands besides other business, he thought 
he did not want more to do. However, his public spirit met its 
reward, for he told me himself that he had not missed a Meet, even 
in cub-hunting, since he had the hounds, and had not had an attack 
of gout. He is a welter-weight, which does not stop him, as he 
rides first-rate cattle, and likes them none the less if they have been 
educated in the shires. He has several sons also in the field ; so 
that when they turn out of a morning there are a lot of horses 
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saddled, and one and all, even to the second whips, such horses as 
a Master may be proud to see his men on. The pack have, I hear, 
also been kept quite up to concert pitch since coming into his hands, 
and no one can give him an ounce in looking over a lot of hdunds, 
though, as he says, he never studied them until he was Master. 
Henrv Rees went on with him at first, but last season was succeeded 
by Edmund Bentley, who had been with Mr. Gerard Leigh and 
the Puckeridge. A few of those hunting with Mr. Offin are Sir 
Thomas Lennard of Belhus Park, Mr. Edward Ind, Mr. E. Caldi- 
cott, Mr. Coope, Mr. Courage, Mr. Beades, Mr. J. O. Parker, 
Mr. E. T. Helme, Mr. T. Kemble, Messrs. Tabor, Husband, 
Ridley, Pryor, Streacher, Robincon, Hopkinson, Longuage, 
T. Asplin, Cotton, J. Circuit, J. and G. Gale, &c., &c. With 
regard to quarters, most men run down firom London. At Chelms- 
ford, at the Saracen's Head, which is or was kept by Mr. Maull, 
there is capital accommodation for man and horse ; they are very 
attentive and give you the best of everything. Brentwood is the 
best place for trains, as you can get up or down at any time of the 
day. The White Hart is a capital place, as is the Essex Arms, 
close to the station ; there is good stabling at both, and also at the 
Lion and Lamb. No doubt the best place for horses is at Mr. 
Barker's of Westlands, who does it in first-rate style, but the 
accommodation does not extend to the man as well as the horse, 
and the station at Ingatestone is not nearly so good for trains as 
Brentwood. On the south side of the country I know of no place 
good enough to stand horses at. 



CARMEN TRIUMPHALE. 

A LAY OF THE BRITISH YEOMAN. 

Now boiled is great * Potatoes,* 

Of the old Waxy line, 
Who breasted, like a flying stag. 

The Cambridgeshire incline : 
Sold is the vaunting Harry, 

Who cast his challenge down : 
^ At weight for age, o'er Rowley mile. 

We do Prince Charlie brown !* 

On Bury Hill no trainer 

His string to-day is leading. 
For holiday this afternoon, 

Each stable lad is pleading ^ 
Newmarket town is silent, 

Untenanted her ^ High,' 
Beneath the mellow sunlight 

Of pale October sky. 
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And each Newmarket loafer ^ 

Has hied him to the Heath, 
For Charlie is their darling, 

Their darling unto death ; 
And far as Ely^ Island 

You might have heard the roar ; 
^ Prince Charlie in a canter, 

rU take you six to four/ 

He was stale, and past his prime, 

And had lost his speed, they said ^ 
And the Frenchman stood his monkey, 

And the Ring cried, * Who's afraid ?* 
Roaring Ring and raving Gaul 

Alike have lost their prey ; 
For to*day * Pet haps* is beaten — 

Prince Charlie wins to-day. 

The yellowing Bushes knew him, 

With Parry sitting still. 
As, playing with Peut-etre, 

He rollicked down the hill : 
The crowd went forth to meet him, 

And cheered him back to scale. 
And struggled for each chestnut hair 

Fresh ravished from his tail. 

Years may come, and years may go. 

Yet see us grander fray j 
For to-day * Perhaps * is beaten — 

Prince Charlie wins to-day ! 

Blithe it was his racing gear 

To see them cast aside ; 
To see the farmer of the fens 

Ride homewards in his pride. 
Along his path they hasten, 

With breathless zeal to shout, 
For those who stride by Charlie's side 

Must put their best leg out. 

On the right goes Dawson, 

Like cherry, blushing red, 
His cobby chestnut ambling, 

To keep by Charlie's head — 
The head each baffled foeman 

Might toil to reach in vain, 
As bark the snowy albatross 

On wings of the hurricane — 
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The head Judge Clark so often i 

Has waited for to greet, [ 

Peering, with levelled Voightlander, | 

From out his judgment seat. \ 

On the left rides Parry, 

With a smile upon his lip, I 

And on his heel the Ripon steel, 

And in his hand a whip ; i 

But neither spur nor whalebone 

Doth Charlie need to-day — 
Pale and grave grew Harry's face. 

As the Frenchman died away j 
And smaller waxed ^ Potatoes,' 

Who cast the challenge down : 

* At weight for age, o'er Rowley mile, 

We do Prince Charlie brown ! * 

Horse and foot behind them press. 

In mass confused and loud ; 
And every lane and alley 

Brings stragglers to the crowd. 
On every side the windows 

With waving kerchiefs greet ] 
Victorious Charlie's progress 

Along the teeming street ; 
And cripples wave their crutches, 

And shivering beggars' cry 
Is changed to half a cheer or laugh, 

As the Prince goes marching by. 

So up the old Criterion Hill, 

To the top of the town they clomb, 
Past ring and stands, from the Turn of the lands, 

Towards Prince Charlie's home. 

There at the gates they halted 
/ The Yeoman and his pride ; 

Round they wheeled to face the wave 

Of surging human tide. 
Then rose amid the silence 
The accents of regret : 

* Farewell, child of an Orient nurse. 

Best son of the Malton pet I' 

Henceforth thy lot is cast 

Near the old man's peaceful hall ; 
A stranger leads the Bedford string, 

A freshman fills thy stall, 
VOL. XXVI. — NO. 178. h 
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My corn lies deeply garnered, 

My seeds fill many a lea. 
My pastures stretch for many a rood. 

And these are all for thee ! 

For thee patrician mothers 

Flock to the Paddock Gates, 
And many a distant Sheban Queen 

Upon thy bidding waits* 
Ten thousand could not buy thee. 

To me and mine so dear ; 
All England cannot find thy match, 

Nor Araby thy peer. 

Leave Frank, and Russ, and Teuton, 

To filch our choicest blood. 
And hosts to quit their country's shores, 

For their dear country's good. 
Thou wert not born to furnish 

A cavalry remount, 
Though who hast drawn thy life firom * Blair, 

Thy milk from an Eastern fount. 

Oh ! * welcome, Royal Charlie,* 

To thy fair rest at last ; 
No riven hull, no tattered sail, 

No splintered spar or mast, 
. Have sent thee back untimely 

To havens of repose — 
Only in piping times of peace 

The wind against thee rose. 

The plater bears alternate 

His triumph and defeat ; 
The patient stayer, toiling on, 

Earns but his daily meat ; 
The jade no * moral suasion ' 

Can tempt to face her nags, ] 

Sinks to the hurdle-gorse at last. 

Or falls between the flags. 

But from foalhood up to sirehood, 

A fairer lot was thinej 
From the full height of Glory bright, 

Thou knewest no decline. 
Thy star shone steadfast ever. 

From sunset on to dawn. ^ 
For thee no plighted faith was broke, 

No rein was tighter drawn. 
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Oxonian loves the * Red House in/ 

And Lemnos loves the Flat, 
And Thunder bears a merrjr mile 

The black and gold of * Matt ;* 
And Thorn can prick it neatly, 

Six furlongs by the Don, 
And Tangible a straight half mile, 

When the * Browns ' are nicely on. 

But thy father loved the m^Iee, 

Where bolder spirits burn 
For the Corner rush for places, 

The perils of the Turn ; 
Sobbing hearts, and reeking flanks, 

Working arm and heel, 
Such as in * rapture of the strife,* 

Where horse and rider reel. 

And such as was Blair Athol's, 

Of Stockwell's famous line, 
Such as thine Eastern mother^s^ 

Such chivalry be thine. 

Leave to the selling plater 

His play of many parts ; 
Leave to the sordid*Welsher race 

Their milking pails and carts ; 
Leave to the sons of Armstrong, 

Their ropings and their byes ; 
Leave to the sharp his pull, to blind 

The handicapper's eyes. 

Thine, Charlie, is the T.Y.C., 

The Rowley mile is thine. 
The sudden wheel, the flying start, 

The quickly broken line ; 
And the wild notes of triumph. 

That hail thy good blaze face, 
Leading the silken van of war. 

With bafHed foes in chase. 

Beneath thy yoke pretenders 

Have all been forded to bend ; 
The kingdom of the T.Y.C., 

Thou hadst it to the end. 
Even Cremorne the mighty, 

His conqueror found in thee; 
And Blenheim's name was but for once 

A name of victory. 

L 2 
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Peut-eCre came against thee, 

From the jaunty land of frogs ; 
But better had they boiled him, 

For the York and Nasty dogs. 

Against thee forged old Vulcan 

His thunderbolts in vain, 
And many a cheque on Drummond's came 

Dishonoured back again. 
Oxonian, disgraced, ^ went down,' 

To meet a meaner foe, 
And take in less ambitious school, 

His humble Mittle goj' 
And mark the blue and vellow 

Of Mentmore's sprinting Queen, 
On forelock set of fair Chapecte, 

Is turned to Lincoln green I 

The heart of false Laburnum, 

Like namesake blossom fades ; 
And Sterling strikes his orange flag 

In Ascot's classic glades. 
O'er Charlie, in the Sellinger, 

Let lucky Wenlock stand ; 
But what is he o'er the T.Y.C, 

With nine good pounds in hand ? 

Hurrah for the sweeping majesty, 

Of Charlie's whirlwind stride! 
Like seamew's flight past toiling bark. 

With the foam flake on its side ! 
Hurrah for the dreaded banner. 

Of blended red and white ! 
Like airy glance of the meteor dance, 

In Northern skies by night ! 

Hurrah for the white cockaders. 

That follow home the Prince I 
Hurrah for the British yeoman, 

Who made the Frenchman wince I 
Ho ! Tom and Harry, whither 

Has the great Potatoes flown ? 
Ho I firogs that try with Bulls to vie, 

Is not your crack done brown ? 

loy io triumphe ! 

To-night we drink it deep, 
Prince Charlie's health, In the foaming wes^Uhs, 

That Southern vineyards weep ; 
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From bottles gay with tinsel. 

Torn from the prisoned cork, 
And flasks set thick with dusky webs, 

The crusty spiders work ; 
In measures thick and portly, 

From flagons long and thin, 
And spirits wakened from their rest 

In many a mouldy bin ; 
The sparkling wine that babbles, 

The still that thinks the most — 
Such cellars they who train the horse, 

Alone of men can boast. 

Hurrah for bonnie Charlie ! 

The bravest son of Blair ; 
Where'er he goes, his wavering foes 

Melt, smoke-like, into air. 
Weave for the mighty chestnut, 

A tributary crown. 
Of autumn flowers, the brightest then. 

When autumn leaves are brown. 
Hang up his bridle on the wall. 

His saddle on the tree. 
Till time shall bring some racing king. 

Worthy to wear as he ! 

Happy the Turf enthusiast. 

Who sees her brightest day ; 
Who sees the long procession 

Pass on its winding way ; 
Before the bellowing portals. 

Where favorites come and go. 
Up to the palisaded gates 

Of ever rosy Joe ! 

Then, where on two fair counties 

The Bury pine-woods frown. 
Where Penhill on the Osborne's home 

At Middleham looks down ; 
Where Swale impetuous blusters. 

By Aske in torrents roU'd ; 
Where Perren drives him team afield, 

Past silent Langton Wold ; 
Where over Drewitt's new-made grave. 

The salt sea-breezes wail ; 
Where, like a dragon watching. 

The White Horse guards his Vale ; 
Where Day's twin-mounded barrows, 

With flowers are overgrown, 
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Which hide the worth of Crucifix — 

Bay Middleton's renown ; 
Where Epsom's plating squadrons, 

O'er classic ground career, 
And Findon vies with Littleton, 

In ' never getting near ;' 
Where dark and deep the waters sleep, 

In Woodyeates* holy shade j 
And Wadlow tries his team, unwatch'd. 

In Stanton's mystic glade ; 
Where'er with logs at Yule-tide, 

They feed the festal blaze, 
O'er cakes and ale, thev tell the tale 

Of Charlie's racing days ! 

Amphion. 



FRANK RALEIGH OF WATERCOMBE. 

CHAPTER X. 

^ I've seen many a good entry in my day,' said the Squire of Water- 
combe, describing the sport on the Aune to a hunting companion, 
^ but never yet saw a middle-aged man take to it to kindly or so keenly 
^ as our new firiend the Qua]^« Frank had made up his mind to 
^ station him on a stickle, and, boy-like, if possible to lure him into 
^ deeper water ; but happily the otter, by constantly forging ahead 
^ and going up stream, never gave him a chance ; so the youngster, 
^ I am thankful to say, was baulked of his fun. To have played a 

* practical joke on such a nun would have been unpardonable even 
^ in a schoolboy.' 

' We were boys ourselves one day, old friend ; and if Frank had 
^ dropped him into a hole, it's only what you and I would have done 

* in " the merry days when we were young," ' replied his com- 
panion, who was no other than Squire Luscombe, the chief of the 
Red Lion bacchanals, the pioneer of the party who had gone forth 
so fruitlessly in search of Frank during the previous nieht. On 
returnine^ however, from the nfK>or to his own home at Woodwell, 
he had rallen in with a company of the Stanley gipsies, one of whom 
informed him that they had passed the otter-hounds at Gara Bridge, 
and, moreover, had not only seen young Frank Raleigh, but had 
offered to tell him his fortune, as he descended from the Regulator 
coach and joined the hounds. So delighted was he with this good 
news that be gave the gipsies leave to cut as many ^ fags ' as they 
required for their camp fires in crossing the Woodwell Moors, telling 
them at the same time, if they came across any ^ lang-cripples ' or 
^ hedgy-boars,' they might catch and cook them into the bargain. 
He then hastened home ; Init instead of seeking, as might be sup- 
posed he would hare done, the indulgence of a nap after the long 
ride and sleepless night he bad passed on the moor, he sent for a 
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Stable-boy (o burnish over his dirty top-boots, while he sat in them 
aad swallowed his breakfast, and then, ordering out a rough pony, 
started for the Aune. 

The point he made for was King's MjU, some miles below Gara 
Bridge, and fiimous for the many otters found, first and last, in its 
vicinity ; but as the hounds, owing to the dark water and the some- 
what flooded state of the river, had drawn up stream instead of down, 
as reported by the gipsies, Luscombe did not overtake them till the 
sport was all over. So as they jogged along slowly on their home- 
ward way together, Raleigh, who was almost as good at killing a fox 
or an otter over his mahogany as on the banks of a stream or on the 
wild moor, described minutely every passage of the chase, attri- 
buting the glorious finale arri|red at mainly to the energy of the 
Quaker. 

* The view-holloa he gave/ said he, * would have electrified you ; 
and so eager was he to bolt the otter, that I verily believe, if 
Hoppin, after consenting to cut down the tree, had not himself 
wielded the axe, the Quaker would have felled it with his own 
hands. Never was the natural love of hunting so speedily 
evinced; never the manner of a man so changed in one short hour! 
St. Hubert might have been proud of him.' 

* I know the man well,' said Luscombe. ' An honester fellow 
than John Brock no country can boast. He does what he has to 
do with his whole might ; and, depend upon it, if he has taken to 
this game, he'll play it out to the last throw. So you'll see him 
again at the covert-side, I prophesy.' 

* The sooner the better,' replied Raleigh. ^ Such a man will be a 
clear gain to our field. He will come out to enjoy huntings not to 
display the polish of his top-boots, nor the recent handiwork of his 
London tailor } for I have observed that those who are over-keen 
on such points are in general utterly indifferent to the work of 
hounds.' 

< I quite agree with you, Raleigh. Dandvism on the pavi is bad 
enough \ but in the held it is unendurable. Look at that Tom 
Townshend, for instance, who sometimes honours you with his 
company. Did the world ever see such an effeminate coxcomb ? — 
so plastered with ponUtum and scent that I wonder the hounds 
don't check whenever he comes within reach of them.' 

^ Happily that is not very often the case,' replied the Squire, ^ or 
he might really do some mischief in that way. However, to do 
him justice, he certainly is a man of retiring habits, for] the first 
shower of rain invariably sends him home. I am shocked to say 
it is quite true that Ben, who, kill after. kill, had missed his half- 
crown, begged him one day with all solemnity to bripg out his, 
umbrella the next time he hunted, and then he might stop to see 
the finish. Townshend was so tickled with the idea that, instead of 
resenting the irony, he gave him a spade-guinea, telling him he 
was an unmitigated ruffian, and that his tongu^ would be the 
better for more oil and less vinegar.' 
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fiuC while the hounds are trotting home to their kennel, and the 
two Squires are indulging in horse-and-hound talk to their hearts* 
content, let us now follow the pony-carriage containing Mrs. 
Cornish and her &ir daughter, who, accompanied by Frank and 
the Quaker, were wending their way, by flowery banks and green 
meadows, back to the high road leading to Gara Bridge. Frank's 
feelings towards the latter, after the unmistakable zest he had 
evinced for the sport, and the real foxhound dash] he had displayed 
in pursuing it, had under'gone a complete change ; and he now re- 
garded him, not only with high respect, but with that hero-worship 
which boys of warm temperament are so apt to feel and pay to 
manly characters !n sympathy with themselves. 

It was, therefore, with no little regret that, on reaching the main 
road, Frank found his companionship, at least for the present, now 
drawing to a close ; John Brock announcing his intention of pro- 
ceeding on foot towards Exeter, while Frank, who had accepted a 
seat in the rumble of the pony-carriage, was about to return to the 
schoolhouse at Buckbury under the wing of the attractive widow. 

^ We shall meet again soon, I hope/ said Frank, as he wrote 
down on the lining of his hat the Quaker's address — ^John Brock, 
Badgery Coombe, rlymleigh. * My father, you know, never adver- 

* tises the meets of his otter-hounds, owing to the crowds that 

* attend and trample down the meadow grass ; but, never fear, you 
^ shall have them regularly from me as soon as ever I get back to 

* dear old Watercombe, and that will be in less than a fortnight' 

^ If thou wilt hold me in remembrance and do so much for me, 
^ thou wilt earn my best thanks,' said the Quaker, grasping Frank's 
hand, as if he was really loth to part with him ; ^ but I would not 

* put thee to inconvenience on any account, my young friend.' 

' No inconvenience whatever ; Ben or I will always manage to 

* send you word the day before the meet; and then, if you can 

* come, we shall be delighted to see you.' 

At the mention of Ben's name, an expression almost of alarm 
crossed the Quaker's face ; he had found the man so utterly diflFerent 
in manner from any West-country servants who had come under his 
observation ; so short and discourteous in his speech, so arbitrary 
and even fierce la demeanour while hounds were at work; and 
judging from his conduct to himself, he had come to the conclusion 
that, either from his personal appearance, or perhaps from his ignor- 
ance of the chase, the huntsman had conceived a strong prejudice 
against him, and would be a very unlikely man to communicate the 
meets if the matter were left in his hands. But John Brock's 
inference was a wrong one; Ben was a dragon to all alike at such 
times ; and whether a man wore a black coat or a brown one, a 
broad brim or an ordinary ^ beaver,' if he interfered with Ben in his 
work, he was quite certain to get the roueh side of his tongue and 
be taught a lesson which he would not readily forget. 

As yet the Quaker had only seen him with his red paint on and 
the war-song on his tongue, at a time when he was fretted by the 
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difficulty of keeping a lot of young, high-couraged hounds from 
breaking away and running riot, owing to the prolonged absence of 
the Squire ; and when, after the chase had commenced, and all the 
energies of his mind and body were concentrated upon it, the silliest 
of questions were being constantly put to him by amateurs, who, 
if they knew little of hounds' ways, adopted, like our friend the 
Quaker, a somewhat indiscreet mode of improving their knowledge 
by such ill' timed and irrelevant inquiries. So the honest but un- 
civilised nature of the huntsman, writhing under the infliction, too 
frequently found his tongue, as he was wont to say, * running 
^ away with him,' and dealing out hard words on their devoted 
heads. 

But, in after years, when John Brock had become himself a 
true worshipper of Diana, could tell, as far as he could see him, 
a fresh from a hunted fox, distinguish the note of an authentic 
hound from that of a babbler, and keep a good place when hounds 
were, five couple abreast, travelling like a hurricane over Stall Moor, 
ro man understood and valued Ben more than he did, and cer-r 
tainly few of the field had so little cause to complain as he had 
of his rough tongue and wild ways. As yet, however, we only 
see him in his novitiate, and so far, no doubt, the first impressions 
he received of Ben's character were calculated to alarm a stouter 
man than the mild and kindly Quaker. 

* I would rather, friend, hear from thyself,' he replied, * if thou 

* wilt send me but one line s or, if time should fail thee, thy butler 
^ would perhaps do it for thee.' 

* He write — old Matthews, no ! couldn't make a ^thook for his 

* life, nor any other servant in our family ; but Til do it, never 

* fear/ 

This was quite true ; the schoolmaster was not yet abroad, much 
less had he penetrated into the remote villages bordering on Dart- 
moor. In them, as the parish registers will still show, with the 
exception of the Squire's own femily and that of the clergyman, if 
happily they possessed such magnates, few indeed were they of the 
inhabitants who, as autographers, could do more than inscribe his or 
her mark on such parochial documents as required their signatures. 
Men, even of liberal views, in those days were wont to believe that 
to educate the peasant would be to make him discontented with his 
lowly lot, and so unfit him for the labour he was born to do. 
Besides, Aiture grave ills, alike mischievous to social and domestic 
comfort, if not dangerous to the state, were anticipated from the 
mental cultivation which here and there a few daring pioneers 
were even now venturing to urge on the British public. 

^ I warn you, gentlemen,' said the rector of an important agri- 
cultural parish in the South Hams of Devon about this time, ^ that 
^ if you support this educational movement, you will only be pre- 
^ paring a rod for your own backs.' 

On the other hand, one of our most enlightened statesmen 
recently told the House of Commons that the day was coming 
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when the working men would be the lawgivers of this country ; 
and, if that was to be the case, it behoved us to set to work at once 
to educate those who were steadily coming to the front and would 
be our future masters. Which advice will prove the best, that of the 
old-fashioned parson or that of the modem Ulysses, time alone 
will reveal. 

The skid, however, with which the former would have retarded 
the progress of the educational coach has long since been discarded, 
and ^t trains are now employed to carry knowledge of every con- 
ceivable description, from the love letters of Jeames de la Plushe to 
the theories of Professor Tyndall, into every nook and corner of the 
land. The back, too, of many a poor postman, staggering under 
his burden in town and country, will bear witness to the progress 
of education and to the industry with which it is cultivated under 
the auspices of the penny-post. Broadcast is the seed being sown 
by this machme, and fortunate indeed will the country be if its future 
crop prove to be one of good wheat rather than one of tares. Let 
us be content to hope for the best ; for one glimpse of the future 
would probably be as fatal to our happiness as it was to that of 
Cassandra. 

John Brock, having secured a promise from Frank that he would 
regularly send him the meets of his Other's otter-hounds, now took 
his leave ; and, breasting the steep hill in the direction of Totnes, 
was soon lost to sight amid the dense foliage and ferny banks that 
fringed the road and gave it the appearance of a long, greeo arbour, 
very grateful to the traveller on a long summer's day. 

^ I never conversed with a Quaker before,' said Frank, as he 
vaulted into the little hind seat of Mrs. Cornish's pony-carriage ; 
^ and if the rest of his tribe are anything like him, I shouldn't much 

* mind bebg a Quaker myself.' 

^ What ! and be dressed in that grotesque suit of sober brown and 
^ broad-brimmed hat ? Never !' said the fair widow, with a ringing 
laugh.' ^ Adonis himself would look a fright in such a garb.' 

* I rather like the colour of it,' replied Frank ; ^ it puts me in mind 

* of the brown woods, when hunting begins and the woodcocks drop 
^ in, which, according to my Other's fancy, is the most enjoyable 
^ season of the year. But I never thought of the dress, only of 
^ the man inside it.' 

^ The fashion of it is that of a past age, and does your friend an 
' injustice ; gives him the air of a Puritan, which, to judge by his 
^ action, he certainly is not.' 

The road up which they were now ascending became so steep 
near the summit of the hill that, in order to ease the strain on the 
pony's collar, the two ladies and Frank had quitted the carriage and 
were following its slow projgress under the shade of the fine over- 
hanging trees of Hart's Wood ; Mary, however, still guiding the 
pony as she leisurely walked by its side. Not a word as yet had 
Frank addressed to her personally ; for, although he was in nowise 
troubled with that uncomfortable defect in manner which the French 
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call mauvaise honte^ stiil, on this present occasion, something very 
like it seemed to tie bis tongue and create a feeline of constraint he 
had never known before. It was, therefore, no little relief to him to 
observe how engrossed the young lady appeared to be in patting and 
encouraging the pony, as the brave little beast toiled against the 
declivity like a miniature drayhorse ; for^ while she was so engaged, 
he did not feel compelled to break the silence that so far had been 
maintained between them. 

Mary Cornish, however, was not a girl to repel conversation \ 
bur, on the contrary, her simplicity of character, the tone of her 
voice, and sweet, affable manner were attractive enough, when she 
spoke, to unloose the tongue of a Trappist. She was just seventeen ; 
but any one, not knowing that secret, would have pronounced her 
to be at least twenty, so developed was her lithe and graceful figure 
in all the beauty of full womanhood. Then her face, true Devon in 
the peach-like complexion and soft texture of the skin, and radiant 
with sensibility, had a charm in its expression that might well set 
a boy's heart in a wild flame at first sight and his blood boiling and 
surging up to fever heat. But, whether Frank had been so scorched, 
as \l struck by an electric flash, must be left to the judgment of 
those who, like Byron, have undergone the bitter experience of such 
shocks in early youth and carried their scars with them down to the 
grave. Generally, however, a boy's love is like a lucifer match — 
a fierce flash and a bright flame — while it lasts ; but, happily for the 
suflFerer, like the match, it burns out with wondrous and merciful 
rapidity. It was no foolish fancy of Anacreon's, when he sang of 
Cytherea endeavouring, after Vulcan had forged them, to soften the 
tips of Cupid's darts and quench their flame with honey. The poet, 
to judge from his odes, must have been a standing target, early and 
late, for the little god's practice, and often been hit and scorched 
sorely by those fiery shafts ; and these probably drove him' to that wine- 
cup the praises of which he sang so sweetly on his harmonious lyre. 

The trio, on gaining the level ground beyond the village of 
Lupridge, had again taken their seats in the pony-carriage which, 
with Taffy's thoughts intent on the manger, was travelling briskly 
homewards in the direction of Buckbury. 

^ One of our fellows at school,' said Frank, whose shyness, while 
the ladies' backs were turned on him, appeared to be gradually 
wearing off, ^ is always bringing out something new in the shape of 
^ riddles, which we suspect he gets from the ^^ Gentleman's Maga- 

* ** zine " or " Woolmer's Gazette." This was his last : ** Why 
^ ^^ is a horse the most generous, the most miserable, and the most 

* ** sympathetic of all animals ?" ' 

^ I never guessed a riddle in my life,' said the elder lady ; ' and 
' my knowledge of horses is so limited that I'm sure I should never 
' guess that ; so I'll give it up.* 

* Can you guess it V said Frank, addressing Mary, on whose 
golden locks and fair cheek his gaze was now riveted ; ' what do 

* you say. Miss Mary ?' 
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^ Oh I ni give it up too ; though I know all about Taffy, ever 
^ since Farmer Pitts bought him for us out of a Welsh drove/ 

* Well, a horse is the most generous of animals because he'll give 
^ the very bit out of his mouth ; he is the most miserable, because 
^ his thoughts are always on the rack ; and he's the most sympathetic, 

* because his ear is always open to the cry of " Wo." ' 

Frank had scarcely concluded the explanation, when the clatter 
of a horse's heels, rapidly following them, arrested the attention of 
all the party; while Mary, with the intention of allowing the 
traveller to pass them, guided the pony to the near-side of the road 
and slackened his pace. 

^ It's one of the doctor's old screws, I declare,' said Frank, who 
had turned his head and instantly recognised a white-faced chestnut 
mare, the property of Mr. Host. A long, weedy animal, once a 
noted racer, but now displaying the Devonshire arms on both knees, 
and, although bought at Brent Goose-Fair for a ten-pound note, still 
by far the best hack in his stable. ^ I'd know that mare's gallop a 
^ mile off', 'tis easy and suent as a fox's ; but no one who values 
^ his neck dare ride her at any other pace ; for down she comes like 
^ a ninepin at a walk or slow-trot. Old Ben calls her ^^ a good 

* ^^ parson's horse," because she goes to prayers so often ; though, 

* over the moor, " Casket " is as safe as a cat.' 

* I wonder,' said Mrs. Cornish, * that a sensible man like Mr. Host 
^ should ride such a dangerous animal, for he can't always be keeping 
^ her at a full gallop. I know well he has had many serious falls, 
^ and probably from that very animal.' 

' That's quite true j for I heard him tell my father one day he 
^ had broken almost every bone in his body but the backbone ; and 
*• that, too, chiefly at night-time, when visiting poor patients on the 

* borders of the moor.' 

* Where, of course, he found no one to help him,' said the widow, 
sympathetically. ^ I shall certainly beg him to get rid of so worthless 

* a ^^ Casket " as soon as he can -, a better name for her, I think, 

* would be Atropos, for she'll sever his thread of life some night to a 

* certainty.' 

This Delphic utterance, which at a future time proved to be too 
near the truth, had scarcely been made when the mare and her 
rider ranged alongside the carriage ; but still the same pace was 
maintained, and, instead of pulling up, as the trio expected Mr. Host 
would have done, they shot by the carriage and passed on in 
full swing. Time, enough, however, was given both to the ladies 
and Frank to observe that the rider was not Mr. Host, but a 
young assistant, called Amyatt, who had recently joined him, and who, 
to their intense horror, while he guided the mare with his bridle- 
hand, carried with the other a man's leg — a grey worsted stocking, 
its late owner's, into which it had been thrust, supplied but a scanty 
covering to the lower part of the limb, while that portion of it above 
the knee, where it had been amputated, was wrapped round with a 
red pocket-handkerchief, which, as it failed to hide the wet blood 
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oozing through its texture and left the knee-joint completely bare, 
disclosed a sickening sight too dreadful to behold. 

But the worst was yet to come. Mr. Amyatt, in his anxiety to 
lift his hat as he passed the ladies, which he endeavoured to do with 
his bridle-hand, caught the handkerchief with one of the reins and 
dragged it completely off the leg. The ghastly stump was now ex- 
posed, with the bone protruding far beyond the flesh ; and, as he 
pulled up the mare to re-adjust the handkerchief, which luckily had 
not fallen to the ground, a full view of the revolting spectacle was 
again inflicted on the ladies, both of whom turned deadly pale and 
were almost fainting on the spot. 

* I've seen many an ugly sight,' said Frank, * in our shantbles at 
*• home, but that beats all the carrion I ever saw. What a savage the 
^ man must be to carry it in that fashion along the high road, just 

* as a butcher-boy would carry a leg of mutton 1' 

^ Disgusting indeed !' replied Mrs. Cornish, now averting her head 
to shut out the odious sight. ^ The young man's professional ardour 
^ has evidently led him to forget the feelings of the public, or he 

* would surely have taken more pains to conceal such a burden. Do, 
^ Mary, stop the pony, and let him get out of sight as soon as. possible.' 

It transpired afterwards that Host, just as he was about to leave 
home with the intention of joining the otter-hounds, was summoned 
to attend a labourer who, returning with a waggon-load of lime from 
the kilns at North Huish, had slipped from the shafts, in a state of 
intoxication, and fallen under the wheels. One leg had escaped 
injury, but theother had been so frightfully crushed that nothing but 
its immediate amputation, in Host's opinion, could save, the poor 
fellow's life. Accordingly, with that promptitude of action which 
characterised the man when he saw that an operation was indis- 
pensable, he set to work at once, and, with the aid of his assistant, 
removed the limb. 

Of the latter's share in the operation (the first serious one he had 
ever witnessed) the young man was so proud that he begged per- 
mission to carry the amputated leg with him back to Buckbury. 
This ^vour was readily granted, on the ground that the dissection 
of the limb would be likely to promote the youth's knowledge of 
surgery; but little did Host dream that the vain fellow would expose 
it, as he did, to the disgust of the public, and parade it as a trophy of 
their mutual skill.* 

In about an hour after this adventure, the pony-carriage, com- 
mencing its descent towards the suburbs of Buckbury, Mrs. Cornish 
drew Frank's attention to the verdant and picturesque scenery sur- 
rounding that primitive town. Woods and meadows luxuriant with 
flowers ; a broad, sparkling brook, overhung with fern and still 
flecked with foam, dancing merrily on to 'join the brimming river ;' 
the old shaggy moor in the background looking down majestically on 
the vale below, as the rays of the declining sun gilded its rugged tors 

• There are tho^e now living (1874) who witnessed thb oflfensiye exhihitlon, 
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with a crown of glory : these all, taken in by the eye at one glance, 
combined to form a landscape such as Claude Lorraine himself 
would have been charmed to paint. 

* The site of the little town, too,* said Mrs. Cornish, * is perfect, 
^ with its grand tower and that old Gothic schoolhouse standing out 
^ in such bold relief against those noble elms! I almost envy the 
^ happiness of its inmates ; for, may not the poet say of them, as he 

* said of the Eton boys : 

" No sense have they of ills to come, 
Nor care beyond to-day." * 

Frank's forbearance could hold out no longer, as, with a lump 
rising like an apple in his throat at the prospect of being again so 
soon within those hated walls, he said : 

* If that poet had ever felt the weight of old Twigg*s lexicon on 
^ his head and known something about the ^^ ills " of the past, he 
^ would certainly have told a different tale and acquired a better sense 

* of the *' ills to come" at that school. Why, he'il knock down a 
^ boy like a snuiF-box at a fair, if he only makes a false quantity in a 
^ Sapphic verse. No ! I'd rather be kennel-boy to Ben Head than 

* submit to such tyranny.* 

* Well,* said Mrs. Cornish, mildly, thoogh scarcely knowing how to 
answer Frank's statement, ^ as the holidays are so near, and yo« 
^ expect your commission so soon, do make the best of your short 

* stay there. Believe me, the Doctor is very easily disarmed by the 
^ obedience and attention of his scholars, though, doubtless, he may 

* sometimes be a little severe in correcting their faults.' 

The party by this time had arrived at the dread portals of the 
schoolhouse, into which, under the wing of his kind friend, Frank 
now entered, but not without a feeling very much akin to that an 
amateur would be likely to feel on entering a lion's den. However, 
the boy showed no fear, carried his head high, and stepped along 
even lightly into the awful presence of Dr. Twigg. 

There, then, we must now leave him, and report the interview H 
a future time. 



CRICKET. 

THE SCHOOL AVERAGES, 1 874. 

We have the pleasure of presenting our readers with the cricket 
averages of the elevens of our great schools for the year 1874- We 
are gratified that this year the Captain of the Clifton CcJlege eleven 
has, for the first time, fiivoured us with the averages of the force 
under his command in the cricket-field ; and we are still more gra- 
tified that he, as well as the Captains of the Marlborough and Charter- 
house elevens, has imitated the good example set* for years past by 
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the Captain of the Cheltenham, and has furnished us with some 
comments on the abilities and capabilities of the members of his 
eleven. May the example spread ! Under the auspices of the M.C.C. 
several school matches were played at Lord's during the past season, 
and certainly there was no reason for the boys to be made nervous by 
the number of spectators, or to be dismayed by the difficulties of the 
ground. The average attendance at Lord's at any match other than 
one of the half-dozen which ' draw a bouse,' is limited to about three 
men and a boy, who sit in apparent perplexity as to what motives 
could have induced them to place themselves where they are. The 
ground is now as easy as it used to be difficuh, and offers little or no 
hindrance to the display of his powers by the most juvenile batsman. 
So far as we have been able to judge, Or have heard, there has been 
a more than average dearth of good bowlers this season in the school 
elevens. There have been several successful, and more than one 
highly-finished, batsmen ; but we do not think there has been any 
bowler so difficult as Mr. Shand, or so undeviatingly straight as Mr. 
Buckland. Judging by results, Mr. Dobbie of Charterhoi»e (9 runs 
per wicket) seems to have been one of the most efficient of the new 
hands at bowling, though the number of wide balls (45) bowled by 
him is truly alarming ; while, as will be seen, our Clifton corre- 
spondent speaks highly of the promise displayed by Mr. Smith ( 10 runs 
per wicket). Some of the older members of elevens have kept up 
their position in this department of the game, notably Mr. Browne 
of Cheltenham (10 runs per wicket). The bowling of Marlborough 
seems to have been very expensive — indeed, their leading man is a lob- 
bowler, and, therefore, sure to be expensive, unless the Marlborough field- 
ing is extraordinarily good — and Eton and Harrow could not well have 
been weaker than they were. When we turn to the batting, the con- 
trast is so remarkable that we cannot help regretting that every one 
seems not only to aspire to be a batsman, but also is willing to work 
hard to become one, while the time necessary for practising bowling 
is evidently grudged. Every year amateurs are becoming more and 
more dependent on professionals for assistance in bowling j indeed, 
when we have named the three Graces, Mr. Appleby, and Mr. 
Buchanan — and these last two are cricketers of some considerable 
standing — it would be difficult to suggest many more amateur 
bowlers fit to take prominent part in the great matches of the season. 
It might, by-the-way, be possibly worth while to try Captain Fellowes 
next year at Lord's against the Players, particularly if Jordan could 
manage to get a wicket of the old-fashioned sort, with a bit of a 
bump in it 5 but we make the suggestion with a good deal of hesi- 
tation. To return to the public school batsmen. Though there are 
some formidable competitors for the first place, we think that dis- 
tinction would be awarded by general consent to Mr. Webbe of 
Harrow (Average 40*6), than whom a more finished batsman, con- 
sidering his age, has rarely been seen. Both in total number of 
runs and in average his namesake — is he a relation ? — Mr. H. R. 
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Webbe of Winchester (average 42J) comes very near him j while 
the other batsmen who have obtained over 500 runs during the 
season are Mr. Forbes of Eton faverage 30J), Mr. Lee of Marl- 
borough (average 24), and Mr. Browne of Cheltenham (average 
26). This last-named gentleman has been five years in the 
Cheltenham eleven, and has throughout kept up an unusually high 
position in every department of the game. He is one of those rari- 
ties, often talked off but seldom seen, a genuine all-round cricketer. 
There are plenty of fine batting averages besides those we have men- 
tioned, as the subjoined returns will show ; and we will only remark, 
in conclusion, that the highest average of the year has been gained 
by Mr. McKeand of Westminster (average 47), although he has 
scored only the comparatively small total of 329 runs. Four ' not- 
' outs,' according to the usual system of not counting them as innings, 
help considerably to swell his average. Had Mr. Whitmore's (of Eton) 
average been calculated on this principle, it would have been still 
higher than Mr. McKeand's. It is noticeable that the largest total 
score obtained this season (566, by Mr. Webbe of Harrow) falls con- 
siderably short of the largest obtained last year (639, by Mr. Parry 
of Charterhouse) ; but that is partly accounted for by the hct that 
Mr. Parry played 35 innings last year, while Mr. Webbe has only 
played 14 this season. The comparison, therefore, is in reality very 
much in favour of the accomplished Harrow batsman of 1874. 

There were eight old players in the Eton eleven, and the best of 
them made a marked advance in their batting averages. The two 
Messrs. Lyttelton played the same number of innings (17), got almost 
the same number of runs (Hon. E. Lyttelton, 447 5 Hon. A. Lyttel- 
ton, 454), and have each a fine average of over 26 runs per innings. 
Mr. Forbes, however (average30' ) is the highest scorer for the season. 
Eton had undoubtedly a strong batting eleven — for a public school — 
in 1874, but was not remarkable in other points of the game. We 
regret that the Eton bowling averages have not reached us. 

The Eton Eleven Batting Averages. 



Names. 



Hon. E. lyttelton 
Hon. A Lyttelton 
H. E. Whitmore . 
W. Forbes . . . 

E. Ralli .... 

F. Tudd .... 
E.^W. Denison . 
A. C. Miles . . 
A. Haskett-Smith. 
J. Bayly. . . . 
J. Wakefield . . 



Nntnber 

of 
Innfi^a. 


Times 
not 
out. 


Highest 
Score. 


17 


I 


77* 


17 


2 


104 


II 


5 


109 


17 


I 


88 


17 


I 


40 


16 





98 


14 





17 


15 


2 


»7* 


17 


2 


20 


6 


8 


5* 


6 





»4 



Total 
Nomber Average, 
of Runs. 



447 
454 
285 

5*5 
123 

295 

62 

166 

166 

19 
41 



%6i 

25J 
30J 

7i 

iH 

4i 
III 

9I 

3 

6J 



• Not oat. 
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If one sterling batsman could have infused something of his own 
spirit into his comrades, Mr. Webbe, setting the example to Harrow, 
might have seen his school victorious throughout the season. A 
better cricketer was never more inefficiently supported. We do not 
expect wonders in school elevens, still less more than one wonder in 
one eleven ; yet between Mr. Webbe's average (40*6) and that of 
Mr. Walker, who approaches him most nearly — ^yet at what an 
interval (14*3) — the gap is too great. Or look at it from another 
point of view. Mr. Webbe scored nearly 600 runs in fourteen inn- 
ings ; the rest of the eleven, put together, did not get much over 900 
runs. And Mr. Webbe's runs were got in a style not often seen in 
so young a player. His run-getting was as certain as it was safe ; 
and later in the season he showed his ability to meet very superior 
bowling with equal ease and efficiency. Tne Harrow bowling was 
pretty nearly as bad as that of Eton. Eight out of the eleven tried 
their hands at it — a pretty plain proof that there was not a real bowler 
to be found amongst them. It must be said for Harrow that seven 
of the eleven in 1874 were new hands. 

The Harrow School Batting Averages. 



Nasies. 



A. J. Wcbbc . 
W. H. Grcnf^ll 
G. B. Walker . 
P. E. Cnitchlcy 
E.H. Hills. . 
Lord Anson 
F. L. H. Morricc 
J. P. Mclaroy , 
H. E. Meek . 
C. M. Kemp . 
A. Banbury. . 



Nomber 
of 


Runs. 


Times 


Innings. 




not out. 


1 

1 14 


566 





1 1 1 


39 






157 






90 






133 






127, 






112 




1 13 


59 






i»3 






85 






18 





Most 

in an 

Innings. 



80 
8 

53 
23* 

26 

22 

41 
II 

25 
18 

II 



Average. 



40-6 

3-9 
14-3 

6-6 
1 2-1 

9-1 
10-2 

5-9 
10-3 

6-7 
4-2 



♦ Not out. 



The Harrow School Bowling Averages. 



Kambs. 



A. J. Webbc . . 
W. H. Grenfell . 
P. E. Crutchlcy . 
F. L. H. Morncc 

tP. Mclnroy , 
. E. Meek . . 
C. M. Kemp . . 
A. Banbury . . 



Balls. 



322 

1296 

670 

50 
Sox 

550 
100 

339 



Maiden 
Overs. 



17 
«3 
36 

3 

40 

^7 

7 
16 



Runs. 



147 
546 

34» 

28 

356 

253 

36 
164 



Wickets. Wides. 



ID 

39 
26 

I 

20 

20 

3 
7 



o 
o 
o 

2 

o 
8 
o 

5 



Runs 
for each 
Wicket. 



14-7 

14 

13-4 
28 

17-16 

12-13 

12 

23-3 
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Old and young players were pretty equally divided in this year's 
Winchester eleven. In batting Mr. H. R. Webbe (514 runs) has 
made a tremendous bound in his average, from 18 in 1873 ^^ 4^1 ^^ 
1874. His nearest competitor is Mr. Sim (average 19^). Last year 
Mr. Shuter (507 runs, average 33^) was similarly nr ahead of the rest 
of his eleven. The bowling averages are not so good on the whole 
as last year, though Mr. C. T. Abbott has improved his average from 
14 runs per wicket to 12. 



WiNCHisTBR College Batting Averages. 



NAMm 



H. J. B. HoUings 
G. S. Marriott 
H. R. Webbc . 
J. H. Savory . , 
C. T. Abbott . 
A. D. Sim. . . 
H. Cumberbatch . 
W. A. Thornton. 
W. Abbott . . 
W. Milne . . . 
E.K.Wood . . 



fnniogs. 



13 

12 

13 
10 

10 

12 

13 
12 

12 

8 

II 



Bonf. 



209 
104 

5x4 

135 
130 

235 

158 

161 

29 

53 
164 



Moct 

in Au 
Tnnlngi. 



45 
26 

86 

28 

30 

64 

31 
60 

10 

25 
79 



Ttmet 
not oat 



I 
I 
o 
o 
o 
I 

2 

6 
I 

2 



Avenge. 



Winchester College Bowling Averages. 



Namib. 


Balta. 


Rum. 


Maldeni. 


Wickets. 


WIdes. 


No Balls. 


Rqqb per 
WicktU 


C. T. Abbott .... 


II2I 


445 


76 


37 


I 





I»i 


W. A. Thornton. . . 


1222 


514 


89 


^9 


2 


2 


m 


G. S. Marriott . . . 


823 


443 


64 


18 


3 





19 


H. J. B. Rollings. . . 


456 


270 


20 


>7 


3 





'5i 


W. Milne 


198 


107 


13 


8 








n* 


A. D. Sim .... 


196 


X20 


12 


4 








30 



It was impossible last year not to notice the wretched avei-ages of 
the Westminster eleven. A dismal array of single figures, from 
9 down to I, was interrupted by a solitary double-ngure average of 
ic, the hero of which had actually amassed 94 runs in 8 innings. 
Matters have mended at Westminster since then, and this year ten 
out of the eleven have double-figure averages. One of the ten, 
Mr. McKeand, has the highest batting average (47) of the 'year, 
though, as we have elsewhere remarked, that remarkable average is 
the result of a peculiar method of calculation. And we may here 
say that we think a more reliable test of the batsman's merits is fur- 
nished by dividing the total number of runs obtained by the number 
of innings, whether completed or incompleted, than by neglecting 
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the latter. The bowling averages of Westminster are not nearly so 
good as those of last year. There were five old players and six new 
in the Westminster eleven of 1874. 

The Westminster School Batting Averages. 



Namib. 



R. McKeand (Captain) . 

C. Fox 

£. Waddington . . . 

F. Rawson 

K H. Alington . . . 
N. C. BaHcy .... 
W. Titcomb . . . . 

E. Home 

R. Nfcad 

A. Jackson .... 
W. C. Rydc . ; . . 



Namber 

of 
InniogB. 


TlmM 
not oat. 


Nomber 

of 
Rons. 


II 


4 


329 


10 





277 


II 


I 


15a 


7 


I 


75 


11 


c 


laS 


II 


I 


"3 


6 


I 


58 


5 





53 


5 





53 


4 


I 


30 


II 





90 



Most 

In an 
Inningi.' 

103* 

87 
aS 

33' 

31 
27 

17* 

27 

16 

14 
19 



Mottin 
aMMcb. 


Avenge. 


103 


47 


«7 


27*7 


2S 


15-1 




12*3 




, "'7 




II-3 




II-3 




IO-3 




IO-3 




10 




S'2 



• Not out. 



The Westminster School Bowling Averages. 



Naxbb. 



C. Fox] 1069 

W. Titcomb . . . 
R. Mead .... 
E. W. Home . . 
W. C. Rydc . . . 



Balls. 


Maidens. 


» 
Runs. 


1069 


56 


477 


1 '023 


53 


482 


S90 


43 


466 


497 


26 


211 


221 


I 


126 



Wickets.' Wides. No Balls.' Average. 



44 
4a 
36 
10 



17 
I 

16 

II 

21 



8 

2 
6 
o 
o 



11*18 

11*23 
13*12 

22*2 

21 



Matches played 9 ; won 3, drawn 2, lost 5. 
(5 balls to the over.) 



What have the Charterhouse boys been doing to be deprived of 
half their cricket ? In 1873, Mr. P^rry played 35 innings ; in 1874, 
he has only played 11. The batting averages are much the same as 
last year. There is none higher than 18, nor was there in 1873, so 
the experiment of playing fewer matches and making more runs has 
not at present succeeded. In bowling, Mr. Parry has kept pretty 
well up to the standard he maintained in 1873, and, for a lob- 
bowler, he is not expensive. As will be seen by the notes of our 
correspondent, however, Mr. Dobbie is the lion of the bowling 
department, and probably, with more practice, he will be able another 
year to restrain that impetuosity which has caused him to deliver so 
many balls in 1874 wide of the wicket. 

M 2 
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Batting Averages or the Charterhouse School (Godaluivo). 



InnlDgB. 



W. W. Drew . 
E. H. Parry . . 
H. G. Jeanrtson . 
A. W, Corrie « 
H. D.Verelst. . 
T. J. Athcrton . 
H. H. Dobbic . 
C. H. Spooner . 
N.J. Abdy . . 
*C. L. N. Bishop. 
A. W.F.Wilson. 



13 
II 
la 

14 

H 
10 

13 
13 
>3 
9 
t3 



Sum. 



103 
168 

114 
260 
103 

83 
84 

51 
III 

9a 

ay 



LaifMt 
Soon 
Inaa 

Itmlogt. 



30 

63 

35 

64 
a9 

20 
10 

44 

41 

9 



Time* 
not 



I 
I 

o 
o 
o 
a 
1 
I 
o 
I 
6 



Avengn. 



8-7'ia 
16-4-5 
9-1*2 

18-4*7 
8-1 '14 

io-3*8 

7 

4-1*4 

9-4*13 
ii-i*» 

3-6*7 



. • Not out. 
Bowling Averages of the Charterhouse School. 



NAMn. 



E. H. Parry . 
H. G. Jeaffreson 
A. W. Corrie 
T. I. Atherton 
Dobbic 



T.T. 
H.H. 



Matdeni. 



Bans. 



1356 
608 
295 
261 

I165 



66 

33 

17 

9 

65 



532 
250 

"25 
138 

387 



Wkkptii. 


Avenge. 


53 


10-7-53 


22 


11-19*22 


8 


15-1*2 


6 


24-5*6 


46 


9-9*23 



£. H. Parry bowled 3 no balls and 2 wides ; H. G. JeafTreson 11, A. W. Corrie 4, 

T. J. Atherton ix, and H. H. Dobbie 45 wides. 

W. \V, Drew tvas Captain for 1873-74/ and is succeeded by H. G. Jeaffreson, 

who is therefore Captain for 1875. 

W, W. Dreiif, An ugly but at times a very successful bat ; has distingtii^hed 
himself more as a long-stop. A good man in the deep field. (Has left.) 

£, H. Parry. A good, straight bat and a powerful hitter, although rather 
weak on the leg side. A good lob bowler and fiue field on the ground, 
but a very uncertain catch. (Has left.) 

//. O. Jeaffrefon, An unoertaiu bat, at times doing good service, a fair fidd, 
and good medium pace change bowler. 

A. W. Corrie, The best bat in the eleven, driving beautifully, and bciug a 
good alUround hitter ; the school wicket-kee]>er, but will never be able to 
bowl until he sticks to one style. (Has left.) 

jy. 2>. VerM, 1 he model of a painstaking cricketer ; in his position of fii-st 
in, he has done good service by breaking the bowling ; seldom scores 
high, but is very useful to an eleven ; wants more dash in fielding. (Has 
left.) 

T. J. Atherion, In bowling fell off in proi)ortion as he improved in batting, 
but will never be able to play cricket until he learns how to field. (Has 
left.) 

H, 27. DMie, The eleven bowler (fast-round), in which department he greatly 
distinguished himself, and, notwithstanding numerous wides, gained the 
bebt average ; a good free bat, but with rather weak defence ; if he avoids 
loose hitting in practice ought to be very useful next season. 
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(7. H. Spooner. A hard' hitter, with no defence at all ; will never bo able to 

bat till he loses his superfluous amount of flourish. A fair field at point. 

(Has left.) 
N. J, Ahdy, The most promising player in the eleven, being a good punishing 

batsman with strong defensive powers, and also a capiUd tield at long-leg 

and cover point. 
C, L. N, Bishop, A really brilliant field, and will develop into a good bat as 

soon as he gets over the nervousness which at present spoils his play. 
A, W, F, Wilson, A very ]^r bat, which is mainly due to the bai habit 

of loose hitting in practice, which he must carefully avoid for the future ; 

the best field in tne eleven, and it is to that he owes his place iu it. 

Only three of the eleven of 1873 remained at Rugbv this year, and 
only one of the three, Mr. Vernon, was a bowler, ana last year even 
he was not called upon to exercise his skill in that department .of the 
game. Thus the Rugby bowling was committed to entirely new 
hands, and Mr. Key (11 runs per wicket) has done most of the work. 
Mr. Vernon, though a new bowler, has an excellent average, and so 
has Mr. CunlifFe. Indeed, as compared with most of the school 
elevens, Rugby shows strong in bowling. In batting, Mr. Vernon 
maintains his last year's standard with admirable accuracy, and so 
does Mr. Forman, while Mr. Pearson takes a step from 10 to 15. A 
new man, however, Mr. Brownfield, takes first honours, both as 
highest aggregate scorer (345 runs) and also as having the highest 
average (28). 

Rugby School Batting Averages. 



Namu. 



G. F. Vernon . 
J. Forman. . 
A. Pearson . 
E. T. Hirst . 

C. A. Key . 

D. H. Brown-l 
field . . ./ 

D. F. Burton 
A. Campbell . 
C. M. Agncw 
C. M. CunliiFc 
S. L. King . 



Matcbcs. 


Innings. 


10 


14 


10 


H 


10 


1+ 


10 


H 


9 


II 


10 


13 


8 


II 


10 


n 


6 


7 



Most 
Rons.' In an 
Innings. 



10 
3 



IS 

5 




Most 


Average 




1 


Lenst 


in a 


per 


Over. 




in* 


Mutcli. 


Innings. 




not out. 


Match. 


43 


20 


2 


I 


I 


3» 


13 


II 





a 


94 


15 


8 








38 


n 


6 








26* 


6 


3 







115 


a8 


9 


• 


5 


37 


>3 







I 


31 


9 


4 







46 


19 


3 




10 


35 


n' 


I 


1' X 

1 J 





la 


8 







I* 



• Not out. 

Rugby School Bowling Averages. 



Kaxul 



G. F. Vernon 
C. A. Key . 
C. M. CunlifFe 



CL 



21 

19 
18 



956 239 

2^^2\ 583 

908 a27 



rf ;fe3 



I 



^ 5 



I 



497, 36 
857225 

39a 60 



60 ' I 258 



76 
36 



I a74 
I 165 



I 



en 



J 




§ 


i 


* 


& 






1^1 



8 
II 
10 



>9 
ai 

32 



o 

20 
o 



O I 2 18 

7 I 4 o 
o ! a o 
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Of the five* old Marlburians, Mr. Lee — though described in the 
subjoined comments as wanting in defence — has got the largest 
number of runs and the highest average also. Mr. Wickham, too, and 
Mr. Mackarness have eot on in their battinK> and, take them alto- 
gether, the Marlborougn eleven seem to have oeen a run-getting lot. 
The batting returns, however, are imperfect, the number of matches 
and innings placed not being specified. How the batting averages 
are arrived at is therefore a matter of mystery. The bowling was 
expensive, all of it j and the notes with which our correspondent has 
fiivoured us will give more information as to its merits than we are 
able to supply from our own knowledge. 

The Marlborough College Batting Averages. 



Namkb. 



F. H . Lee — winner of average bat . 

A. P. \yickham 

A, w* oim •«*••••••• 

F. M. C. Mackarness 

G. R. Burge — absent for the greater 
part of the season. 

H. R. Armstrong ....... 

A. G. Steel 

A.V.White 

H. St. L. Fagan 

C. G. H. Mann 

H.C.King 

A. J. Samborne — winner of second '^ 
eleven bat /I 



Nvmber 

of 

Runt. 



506 
446 

254 
295 



383 
a6S 

358 

67 

an 

126 

81 



Motitn 
Innings. 



95' 
59 
53 
56 



85* 

60 

8o' 

17 

33 

45 

28 



Motfc 

in a 
Match. 



95 

59 
70 

56 



115 
117 
8o* 

17 
36 
42 

30 



Arerage. 



a4A 
20tV 

"A 
I8A 



2I{ 

i8i| 
loj 



♦ Not out. 



The Marlborough College Bowling Averages. 



NAHm 



} 



Balls. 



1679 

1222 



I*, xi. Lee ••..•• 
H. St L. Fagan — winner of 

average ball 

G. R. Burge — absent for , the 

greater part of the season. 

H. C. King 

H. R. Armstrong 

A. G. Steel — without the\ . 

Rugby Match / ^^^ 



941 
917 



Rons. 



777 
^45 



475 
414 

122 



Widceta. 


Wides. 


1 1 
Average 


41 


I 


l«tt 


44 


10 


UK 


26 


5 



:til 


7 


I 


«7f 



Characters q/* 1874 Eleven^ 



F, B, Lee, On his day a very good lob-bowler : very fair bat, with hard 
hitting powers, but wants defence. Fields btiUiantly anywhere, espe- 
cially at point. Has made an excellent Captain, Winner of the average 
bat (Has left.) 
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A, P. Wickham, A very good and trustworthy bat. Has an obstinate defenoe, 
combined with good leg hitting and driving powers. Has kept the wicket 
well throughout the season. (Has left.) 

A. C. Sim, A very uncertain bat at first, but dangerous when well in. 
Gave great promise during the early part of the season, but unaccount- 
ably fell ofiP towards the end. An excellent field at long^leg and cover 
point, making good use of his reach, but must learn to throw in with 
greater precision ; has been known to bowL (Has left.) 

JP. M. C. Afackamess. Has improved very much in batting this season. Gan 
generally be relied on to make runs, but should study hitting to leg. A 
sure catch in the long field. (Has left.) 

6^. B, Burge. Has disappointed us both in bowling and batting during the 
season, being a good deal thrown back by illness. Wants more confidence 
as a bat, and must learn not to lose hea^ directly his bowling is hit. A 
good field at short-slip. 

ff. B, Armstrong. Has improved wonderfully in batting owing to the pains 
he has taken, though ne occasionally returns to his old reckless style of 
playing. A useful school bowler when on thespot^ but is rather uncertain. 
A good field and catch anywhere. (Has left.) 

A. O. Steel, A very promising batjndeed if he chooses to take the trouble to 
improve. Has played some brilliant innincs during the season. A useful 
change bowler when required. Room for improvement in the field. 

A. V, White, A steady, painstaking bat with good powers of defence, very 
punishing on the ofif side ; should get more freedom in hitting to the on. 
Ought to be very useful next year. A good long-stop, but must practice 
catching. Captain f or 1 8 7 5 . 

H. St, L, Fagan, A very good, slow left-hand bowler. Has been of great 
service during the season. Should learn to use his head and alter his 
p&ce more than he does at present. A good field to his own bowling. 
Wants more freedom in batting. Has got the average ball for 1874. 
(Has left.) 

C Q, H. Mann, A nervous bat, too eager to make runs when he first goes 
in, but hits freely when once set. Rather weak on the \ea side and too 
fond of cutting at straight balls. Very slow in the field. (Has left) 

C. H. King, A painstaking bat ; wants more confidence at first, but hits 
hard when once in. Bather clumsy in the field. A good change bowler 
when on the spot, but is at times erratic. 

There were only two old players in the Cheltenham eleven, Mr. 
Browne and Mr. Oliver, but those two were a host in themselves. 
Between them they got nearly 1000 runs 5 and Mr. Browne did 
nearly as much execution with the ball as all his colleagues put 
together. Mr. Browne has been for five years in the Cheltenham 
eleven, and throughout those five ^ears he has kept on advancing in 
proficiency at cricket. Cheltenham will miss him sadly in every 
department of the game, although there are good men left to fill his 
place. Of the new men Mr. Allsopp promises well in batting, 
bowling, and fielding. Mr. Hayes appears from the returns to have 
been a successful bowler, though not much tried. The others are 
expensive, though we like the account of Mr. Crane, ^ a good round- 
^ arm bDwler, with a break from the ofF.' 
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The Cheltenham College Batting Averages. 



Vaxmb, 



Innings. 



K. de S. H. Browne . • . . 21 

T. W. N. Oliver II 

E.D.Crane 19 

F. E. Allsopp I 21 



T. P. Shelmcrdine 
R. H. Fowler . 
C. H. Hayes . 
C. Stanhope . . 
G. C. Pakenham 
T. Moore . . 
J. H. Young . 



21 
20 
21 
16 

19 
20 

7 



Bona 


Not out. 


Highest 
lonlngk 


Most 

in an 

Innings. 


535 


I 


102 


122 


445 





66 


86 


146 


4 


4»* 


4a 


398 


2 


107 


107 


195 


I 


34 


34 


»43 


I 


46 


47 


212 


1 


59 


59 


159 





81 


82 


89 


6 


35 


*5 


ai7 


2 


39 


40 


64 


3 


33* 


33 



Avenge. 

"A 

9tV 

I2« 

I9i 
9A 

16 



• Not oat. 

Thi Cheltenham College Bowling Averages. 



NAiim 



443i^ 



E. de S. H. Browne .... 

T. W. N. Oliver ! 28i 

E. D. Crane 202I 

F. E. Allsopp I 136 

G. C. Pakenham ! 251 

C. H. Hayes 132 



Maidens. 


Runs. 


Widcets. 


ttons 

per 

Wldttt 


1 
170 


755 


74 


IO'2 


II 


51 


3 


17 


54 
34 
70 


433 
287 

489 


18 

17 
26 


151 

i6*9 
18*8 


57 

1 


2TO 


17 


123 



Browne, Oliver, and Crane, each bowled 4 wides. 

Bemarlcs on the Eleven, 

E, de 8. H, Browne. Captain 1872-74 ; has been five years in the eleven ; a 

fine batsman, with stabborn defence and splendid cutting powers ; tho 
best field in the College, and a good bowler ; a most useful man in any 
eleven. (Has left.) 

T. TK N, Oliver. A very dangerous batsman, driving and hitting to leg tre- 
mendously hard ; can always be counted upon for runs ; a good and 
active field at cover and long-leg ; an erratic oowler. 

F. E. Allsopp, A very good and steady bat, driving and cutting well, pro- 

mises to become nrst rate ; a very fair, eJow round-arm bowler, generally 
getting wickets ; a fine field at cover and long-leg. 

E, D. Crane. A good round-arm bowler, with a break from the off; an ugly 
bat, but occasionally gets runs when wanted ; a fair field. 

2?. ff. Fowler. A verv good bat, at the same time a very nervous batsman ; 
plays in beautiful form, and, when stronger, will be a most useful man 
for the eleven; a good field at point, sometimes making wonderfiil 
catches. 

T. P. Shelmerdine. A good, hard-workiuff wicketer ; hits well to tjie on, and 
bats steadily; an exceedingly good long-stop; has the making of a 
bowler. (Has left.) 

C. II. Hayes. Bats well, with a pretty style ; on his dav an extremely dif- 
ficult bowler, but hardly takes sufficient pains ; fields very well. (Has 
left.) 
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O. C. Fakenham, A good, slow round-arm bowler ; a hard-hitting batsman, 
but has no defence ; a good, useful field anywhere ; ought to be very 
useful next year. 

T. Moore, The wicket-keeper of the eleven, but not by any means a good 
one ; a very fair field and bat, having much improved ; can bowl a little ; 
ou;^ht to be good next year. 

J, H, Young, Came on lato in the season ; a fine liatsman, hitting very hard 
to all parts of the field in good style ; fields beautifully at times, but is 
apt to be careless. (Has left.) 

• 

IF. L, 8. L. Cameron, Got his colours as twelfth man ; would have been in 
the eleven but for his work ; a good hard-hitting batsman, and a fair 
field at long-leg, covering a deal of ground and throwing in well ; a fair, 
slow round-arm bowler. (Has left.) 

Last, but not least, we have the returns of the Clifton College 
eleven ; and though this educational establishment is comparatively 
young in years, it has already made a name on account of the 
.cricketing talent it has developed ; and we feel certain that to be a 
member of the Clifton College eleven is proof of a more than ordi- 
nary amount of cricketing talent. We have no previous returns of 
the doings of Clifton College with which to compare those we are 
now favoured with, but the very useful notes at the foot of the 
averages give, we are certain, a fair and impartial estimate of th^ 
merits of the players. The batting averages show an excellent array 
of double figures ; and the fest bowler, whose pace must be something 
tremendous — for only one man in the eleven, Mr. Greene, could long- 
stop to him, and * without Mm Stubbs would have been impossible' — 
has got his wickets at no very extravagant price, and has only dis- 
charged 17 wides during the season. He is warned not to bowl 
himself out ; and, according to all our experience of amateur bowlers, 
there is little fear of his committing this dangerous error. By the 
time he gets to college, Mr. Stubbs will value his ease much too highly 
to think of * bowling himself out,' and vrill be more likely to decline 
to bowl at all. 



Clifton College Batting Averages. 



Namks. 



K. E. Bush . ' 
A. H. Heath 
£. L. Maisey 
, R. W. Riickcr 
T. W. Stubbs 
H. Fowler . 
S. Taylor . 
J. J. Hewson 
A. D. Gteene 
T. Smith . 
A. George . 



Total 


Times 


Most In 


Total 


Most 

In 

Innings. 


Innings. 


not oat. 


a Match. 


Uons. 


17 


2 


1X6 


316 


1X6 


17 


I 


120 


460 


xao* 


16 


2 


TOO 


384 


79 


15 


4 


35 


121 


»9 


12 


3 


26 


88 


25* 


16 


4 


55 


239 


48* 


14 


2 


3a 


146 


30 


7 


I 


44 


96 


44 


15 


2 


61 


231 


6x» 


4 





17 


29 


17 


n 


I 


*4 


74 


24 



ATfrage. 



"A 

9i 

16 

I7fS 

2J 
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Clifton Collbgb Bowling Aybragbs. 



Stubbs 

Smith 

George 

Fowler | 1023 

Maisey 

Heath 



Biils. 


Maldflos. 


Rtuw. 


Wldnta. 


WldM. 


No Bill!. 


1371 


IOC 


637 


61 


17 





538 


30 


388 


31 


3 





630 


41 


373 


»4 


6 


8 


1 1023 


47 


686 


39 





3 


147 


>4 


134 


5 


X 





433 


ao 


376 


II 


I 






Bant 

I3f 

33il 
24^ 



7?. E, Bush (ii^s)' Captain of the eleven, is a thoroughly good bat when 
once set, cutting well and hitting finely to square leg; a fur wicket- 
keeper, and a very good field at long leg and cover. 

A. n. Heath (sSf). Is a very promising bat, with a painstaking defence, and 
hitting well all round ; perhaps a little too fond of forward play ; an 
exoeedingly good field, and a useful change bowler of medium pace. 

E. L, Maitey (37^). Has improved immensely as a bat, combining a most 
patient defence with good hitting power, and always playing in good 
form. He has been c^uite the most trustworthy bat of the eleven. He 
is a good field and a fair change bowler. 

7?. W. Jiiicker (11 ■^), Has set a good example of painstaking cricket, but 
has not been lucky with the bat. He has become a good and valuable 
field, and is always a fair wicket-keeper. 

T. W. Stubbs (9J). Is a very fest round-arm bowler, and at the beginning of 
the season was very destructive, but fell ofif towards the end. He wants 
more regular practice to become a thoroughly good bowler, but must 
take care not to bowl himself out. He ought to make a good bat some 
day, and with more steadiness no doubt will do so. 

IL Fowler (i9ii). Has improved a good deal as a bat. He is a very hard 
hitter, with good, strong back play and a fair defence. In his bowling 
there has not been so much advance, but he has often done good service. 

/Sf. Taylor (i a J). Is a very promising bat, with good defence and a neat, clean 
hit. He makes a remarkably good catch now and then, but wants more 
life in the field generally. 

J, J, Hewson (16). Improved considerably as a bat during the season, snd has 
now a verv [fair defence indeed. He is one of the best fields in the 
school, with a neat and quick return. 

A, D. Greene (i7ii)' Is the long stop of the eleven, and a remarkably good 
one. He has oeen invaluable this season, for without him Stubbs would 
have been quite impossible. As a bat he has much improved, and on 
two or three critical occasions has shown most praiseworthy patience 
^nd steadiness. 

T, Smith (7^). Came out as a bowler quite late in the season, but fully jus- 
tified his colours by all his subsequent performances. His bowling is of 
medium pace and very straight. Ap;ainst slow bowling he is a determined 
bat, but not yet equal to fast bowhng. 

A, George (6J). Is a very useful left-hand bowler, with a cood break back ; a 
very neat field at point and a fair bat, but wants freedom. 

Results qf J/bfc^w.— Matches played 13 ; won 7, drawn 4, lost i. 
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BEHIND THE FLOATS. 

^ We could as easily back winners as catch fish in this weather/ said 
the man in spectacles, with a moody glance at the slowing flagstones. 
So said the soldier : so said the slim man. ^ And pray who expects 
^ to catch fish, or for that matter wishes to catch fish ?' remarked 
the tall party, wiping his brow, and leaning heavily back in an ea^y 
chair. ^ Is it nothing to get away for a few hours fi-om London 
^ streets, and to breathe new air, and smell fresh smells ? Is it 
^ nothing to have a holiday at any price, and anywhere, let alone the 
' certainty of killing pike a yard long, and perch averaging three 

* pounds, in the best water in England — water so renowned and so 
^ jealously guarded that men dream of it as an unattainable angler's 
' paradise, where they may as little hope to wet line as in the Grand 
' Lama*s fish-ponds r The soldier was heard to murmur that he 
knew a good deal about Asia, but was not certain as to the where- 
abouts of the Lama's fish-ponds, and the man in spectacles mentally 
resolved that something about fishing in Thibet would ' do* very 
well for * next week ;* a mysterious determination which the chroni- 
cler is unable to explain. But the talk of monster pike and perch 
was conclusive. The notion, too, of fishing in waters fi-om which 
the outside world is debarred touched a chord in the heart of all four. 

* The sooner we go the better !* exclaimed with one accord the trio 
to whom the tall gentleman had broken the news of the treat in store. 
So kindly, indeed, did they take to the notion, that each of the three 
announced his intention of at once going away to think the matter 
quietly ovei*, and, with a parting suggestion tnat their friend should 
provide rods and tackle, and plenty of baits, and cigars, and see about 
the time of the trains, they hurried from the tall gentleman's sanctum, 
the spectacled person merely pausing on the threshold to remind 
him that a moderate-sized flask would be no use amongst four people 
on a dusty joumev, and that he could easily get a big can of live 
minnows at Alfi*e(rs. 

Did it ever happen that the weather was propitious on the one 
day's fishing holiday of the year ? Never ! Either the stream was 
bankful of muddy water, or so low that each pebble on the bottom 
could be touched with the rod tip ; or the mill had been stopped, or 
sheep-washing was going on. Or, these drawbacks failing, thunder 
grumbled through the hills firom morning to night, or a bitter cold 
east wind blew steadily in the wrong direction, or there was such a 
blaze of scorching sunshine that the skin dried and cracked on your 
face and hands, and it was blindness to glance at the flashing surface 
of the water. For the friends it was decreed that their day should 
be a broiler. Little use was it to look out on the early morning mist, 
and make mental prophecies that a close, cloudy day was in store. 
The anglers' fete was told by the aspect of London streets long ere 
the station was reached whence they were to be whisked to the lake 
of their desires. Apprentices were languidly fixing awnings above 
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shop windows ; ginger-beer stalls had betimes attracted customers ; 
early omnibus drivers had already mounted linen or muslin adjuncts 
to tKeir head-gear, and the glare from pavement, and flagstones, and 
white walls was beginning to be troublesome. True to time the friends 
come together under the broad roof of Euston Station and depute 
an emissary to make the needful arrangements about tickets. In his 
absence three of the band throw themselves on benches, or stand in 
easy attitudes, calculated, taken in conjunction with the rods and 
panniers, and correct fisherman's garb, to interest and gratify the 
lookers-on. Who knows but that they may be taken for the great 
angling correspondents of the sporting newspapers, those mighty 
beings to whom dukes defer, and keepers are obsequious. But pride 
goes before a fall, and there is discomfiture and shame in the very 
walk of the emissary as he comes slowly down the platform to 
announce that by misreading a time-table the party have mustered an 
hour too early. ' I knew when I rode behind a squinting cab-driver 
^ that this was an ill-fiited expedition,' says the spectacled man, who 
is a great deal too much interested in turf matters, and has imbibed 
some of the superstitions that swanr those who bet on horse-racing. 
The others look vengefuUy round for the originator of the mistake, 
but fortunately he is fiir away, buried in business within sound of 
'Change, and there is nothing for it but to look pleasant and wait. 
One of the party has been out late at a wayze-goose on the previous 
night, and he discovers that it is shadier to sit in the refreshment- 
room than on the platform. Presently his companions are won over 
to the same belief; but judging from the rattling of money when 
compelled to leave and take their places in the train, the charge at 
Euston for shady seats must be rather heavy. At last the shrill 
newspaper boys cease their clamour ; the carriage doors are closed with 
a jerk, and the journey has fairly commenced. There is commu* 
nicative, although unintroduced, female companionship for such of the 
travellers as are ^y bloods, and the modest and retiring can gaze 
silently into the pleasant landscape, or snooze softly under the benign 
influence of a leader in their morning paper. So in due course, and 
with few stoppages, they arrive at a cheerful leafy station in the 
smiling Hertford land. Across the road is a comfortable old- 
fashioned hostelry, with a bow-windowed bar, and a gleaming show 
of pewter and glass. It is a hostelry to which Londoners were well- 
accustomed in old hunting-days, long before Hannah and Favonius — 
whose portraits adorn the walls of the snuggery — had been dreamt of 
in the mind of Markham. It is a hostelry so tempdng and seductive 
that some one proposes that the anglers shall take breath there. The 
transactions that take place on leaving suggest that breathing in 
Herts, like shade at Euston, is a costly luxury. There are chariots 
and horses awaiting the quartet, when thev have consumed some 
ten minutes in taking breath, and away tney tear down narrow, 
winding lanes, raising clouds of dust as they go, and quite disturbing 
the order of a Band-of-Hope procession that is slowly dragging its 
weary way from one village to another, with much falsely enthiisi- 
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astic waving of banners, constructed by amateur hands, and wailing, 
dirge-like songs from tired children. Round the awkward corner, 
and over the nasty bridge, and at last the friends have reached their 
destination. It is a strange, wild scene — water to right and left, 
spreading out in wide, quiet sheets, and an air of solitude about 
both water and land that to fishermen has an especial charm. 
It is easy to believe that the fish in the right-hand pool seldom see a 
line, and even the most incredulous of the party is now ready to 
believe in the chance of a monster pike or perch. There is a keeper 
in waiting, one of those clear-eyed, grey-haired, stoutly-framed men 
whose vocation can be guessed at a dance without the hint supplied 
by velveteen and sturdy leggings. Precious time has been lost, this 
experienced personage thinks, and the sooner all are on board his boat 
and at work the better. Down the steps of the picturesque boat- 
house and into the roomy craft that waits them stumble the eager 
piscators, and presently, with a great rattling of chains and lumbering 
of oars, emerge from its shadows, and, urged by the keeper's strong 
arms, are under way for the * best hole.' Through the clear water 
small fry can be seen in thousands, playing amidst the waste of weeds, 
and as a light breeze comes stealing across the lake, men's spirits 
rise, and there is a general unpacking of rod-bags and arranging of 
tackle. People who have only angled in thought for a dozen years 
or so are apt to be * unfendy ' in putting their implements in order, 
and there is trouble enough in getting things to-rights in a rather 
crowded boat, even to men who in young days have made light of 
traversing a pine-thicket with rod and flies. It always happens, too, 
that on * scratch ' expeditions some one has left behind a winch, or 
finds recently-purchased paternosters and gut-bottoms in a hopeless 
tangle when drawn from their envelopes. Floats, too, are often a 
stumbling-block ; and the soldier produces one about half the size of a 
ginger-beer bottle and calmly adjusts it to his line, unconscious of the 
stony stare of surprise with which velveteens regards it. The lake or 
reservoir, whichever it may be, is the haunt of great numbers of coots 
and moor-hens ; the former swim shyly by the edge of the weed-beds, 
now singly, now in little flocks, and their low cries fall pleasantly on 
the ear in conjunction with the wave -wash at the bow of the boat. 
There are rumours of wild ducks and teal bred on the banks, and far 
off, lone and stately, floats a great crested grebe^ whose long and 
ruffled neck is a new sight to some of the voyagers. The point is 
reached which Mr. Keeper in his wisdom deems best for commencing. 
Twenty yards from the bank, where the big willow-trees bend, and 
hens Cluck round the rude walls of a cottage garden, the anchor is 
slipped — and now for the baits. With an air of carelessness, as if the 
matter had only just occurred to him and was of no consequence at 
all, he who haa undertaken to cater for the fish mentions that he has 
brought no minnows. No minnows ! on a day like this, when even 
perch will be hot and lazy and hardly tempted to appetite. He has 
red worms in plenty, and gentles, and with such substitutes for the 
silver-sided fishlings all are fein to be content until the keeper, with 
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a smile of conscious superiority, uncovers the boat's well and pro- 
duces a kettle of charming-sized gudgeon. There ! Hooks are all 
baited at last and dropped quietly into the deep gaps in the weed- 
beds, where fish must lie if there are any in the lake. One minute 
passes — two — three — five. Still the soldier's buoy-like float lobs 
heavily on one side without a quiver, and still his companions gaze 
with painfiilly-fixed stare on their better-proportioned compound of 
cork and quill. Down stream the scorching rays of sun, defying the 
protection of white handkerchiefs and linen cloth. The boat sweats' 
and bubbles at the seams, and it appears almost at the risk of a 
scald that hands are dipped in the water. How his companions 
envy the soldier an amazing tropical hat of depth, and coolness, and 
proaigious brim, at which earlier in the day they had ventured to 
crack jokes ! A youthful rustic reclining on the bank rolls himself 
lazily a few yards beneath the shade of the trees — to rise and walk 
the distance is out of the question — and looks sleepily out from his 
leafy shelter without an atom of expression on his sun-tanned face. 
Croak ! croak ! the coots and moor-hens talk to one another about the 
intruders on their domains and swim a little nearer the boat, but very 
slowly, as if the exertion was too much for them. 

Folks who for the first time angle in water reported to be alive 
with fish are apt to expect too much, and, consequently, soon lose 
heart if unsuccessful. Possibly each of our fishermen had cherished 
some such belief as that ere his bait was well wetted he would be fast 
in a gigantic jack or perch of dreadful back-fin. So, when ten minutes 
have passed without a nibble an unaccustomed gloom steals over 
them, and they become slightly cross. Pipes and cigars, unthought 
of at first, are produced and lighted, and as each puffs moodily, three 
of the party mentally determine that their companion's unwieldy float 
has driven the fish away, and glance indignation askance at the 
offender. The coots float nearer and nearer, and even the grebe has 
moved his position by a hundred yards, as if to scan more closely the 
featherless fools who cannot catch fish. Hallo ! the tall man has 
risen fi'om his seat, and his rod is bending, and his float is out of sight, 
down amongst the nymphs of the lake. His companions grasp landing- 
nets, and scramble to their legs. The keeper looks interested, and the 
coots, startled by the sudden confusion, slide quietly back a rood or 
so. Even the rustic sloth on the bank sits up and opens his mouth as 
the tall man, with dexterous hand, brings, splashing, darting, and. 
struggling to the surface green, and black-barred, and springing and 
fighring to the last, a brave three-quarter pound perch. Then fore- 
bodings and melancholy are dismissed. The keeper suddenly becomes 
amazingly popular, and there is great unscrewing of flask-tops and 
gurgling of soothing waters, until the slim gentleman gets a bite and 
a fish, and then the tall one catches three in succession, and it is as 
much as the attendant can do to disengage and bait hooks and drop 
the captured perch into the well. Presently things slacken a little as 
two lines, incautiously swung round at the same moment, become en- 
tangled, and the floats rest still on the suHace until a fresh arrival of 
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fish, or sudden return of appetite sees tJiem tueeed down into the 
depths until their white tops are no longer visible. Occasionally a 

* thumper ' is brought to boat, and none of the perch are smalK 
Somehow the cudgeon are not in favour, and the monster jack whose 
run was half hoped for, half dreaded, is not to be tempted from his 
lair. The keeper has wonderful stories of huge rud to be taken in 
cartloads at certain seasons. Be sure this is not one of them. Who 
ever yet found unusual fish in season or on feed ? The four wot well 
of this, and, little acquainted with south of England waters, would 
marvel as much to draw up rud as to catch char or turbot. So 
passes the morning pleasantly, and when luncheon-time arrives the 
show of fish that flap in the well is respectable. * Better keep on whilst 

* they are in the humour, and eat afterwards,* thinks the keeper ; 
but the hardy sportsmen hanker after fleshpots, and the man in spec- 
tacles especially, whose vocation renders him dictatorial, insists that the 
fish will bite much better in the cool of the evening. So the boat is 
pulled to the shore, and there is more whirling through dusty lanes, 
and then a prospect of a noble hall, set round with rich park scenery, 
a picture most truly English, with a touch of Australian life in the 
foreground, where a pair of^ emys stalk solemnly through the long 
grass. Within hoepitable walls the friends make merry with viands 
and wassail ; and dire are the threats of devastation to the fish 
breathed under the stimulus of the Gallic grape. ^ I'd rather miss the 

* train than lose another try for a big pike,* says one of them, smacking 
his lips. He speaks with all the fervour of the stable lad of whom a 
recent tale goes, that when his charge was about to start for the first 
time in a great race, he exclaimed in a transport of enthusiasm, 
' I wouldn't drop down dead before that *orse has run, not for 

* twenty pound !* The words of the keeper were prophetic, 
for when the party 'have been rowed back to their old pitch the 
perch make no sign. Another place is tried without success, 
and then it is suddenly discovered that the man who wouldn*t miss 
another turn at the pike has gone to sleep. Signs of somnolence 
exhibit themselves in other quarters. The soldier rouses the wonder 
and fear of his companions by the extraordinary attitude in which he 
takes his rest. An acrobat might endeavour to imitate it without 
success, and the way in which he contrives to keep the tropical 
hat in its place as tie slumbers head downwards is worthy of a 
conjurer. The keeper is mildly but firmly triumphant. *I told 

* vou there wouldn*t be much good done in the evening,* he ex- 
claims, as he selects a lively gudgeon to be tried as a forlorn hope ; 

* but, my word, what perch I have seen taken at this very place !* 
And then he goes on to tell his bite-less hearers how a lady came 
down one afternoon for an hour*s fishing, and rowed the boat herself, 

* just here as it might be,* and had har^y wetted her line before she 
got hold of a three-pound perch. And then came more and more, 
so that when the fair angler was tired of sport, she had caught a 
dozen or fourteen three-pounders, and two-pounders, and not one 
under a pound and a half! This is a pleasant story to be told to 
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men who cannot induce even a baby perch to nibble ! but the habit 
of relating galling tales of the sort is not peculiar to the keeper. 
Sporting attendants in general have a store of them, and as there is 
no time for talking when fish are feeding or birds plentiful, it is only 
at such slack moments as have £dlen on our anglers that an audience 
can be obtained. But the keeper is an observant man, and a 
pleasant, and has shrewd remarks to make on beasts and birds. 
He so perplexes the naturalist of the party by a question as to the 
breeding of eels, that the son of science, overwhelmed with con- 
fusion, takes refuge in inarticulate mutterings, and puts on a worm 
with quite a vicious air. Now and again, as the sun sinks lower, a 
single perch is caught, and the gudgeon at last makes its solitary take 
in the shape of a handsome pound-and-a-half fish. The air grows 
colder, and the sur&ce of the lake, previously glassy, is broken into 
mimic waves as a stiff chill wind begins to blow. The boat rocks 
uneasily at her anchorage, as if anxious to be housed for the night ; 
the swallows fly low and scream shrilly, and wild ducks rise from 
the sedge and fly swiftly off, as if their day's work was at an end. 
Even the slim man, most persevering of all, admits that it is time 
to depart. All on shore, the contents of the well are fished out 
by the keeper, and spread in a goodly row upon the grass. If so 
many, and such beauties, can be killed on a sweltering July day, what 
happiness awaits the lucky man who visits the water in late autumn. 
There are a couple of two-pounders, as to whose capture no dispute 
arises \ one of a pound and a half fiercely claimed by the man in 
spectacles, and sufficient besides to make the bearing of the fishing 
basket no light task. Good-bye, pleasant water ! and good-bye, 
keeper ! and then once more through the leafy lanes to the railway 
station. 

A long wait at the hotel of the morning to take breath, and then 
the honest anglers are again en route to town, leaning back in the 
railway carriage so cosy, and contented, and comfortable, that eacli 
presently drops into a semi -doze. Thoughts of the day's sport, of the 
humming train, and of the places past which they are whirled, 
mingle together in a sort of song thus poured into the ears of the 
snoozers : 

* Roll ! Rattle ! Roll ! there are fishes in a shoal, are sleeping in 

* the water by the rushes and the reeds. In a cozy bed of mud 
^ snore the tenches and the rud, and the pike is all a-tangle in a 

* counterpane of weeds. Till the falling of the rain paternosters are 
^ in vain ; but when gathered in the autumn are the barley and the 
' wheat, Why (blessings on the Member !) in the waning of Sep- 

* tembcr, we'll man another galley with as brave a crew and neat. 

* Though we all are fast asleep we can somehow get a peep of gas 
^ that glares and vanishes ere well the peep we stole ; and the voices 

* of the night mutter, ** Watford on the right," just heard above 

* the lullaby of— Roll ! Rattle ! Roll !' 
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The Invoice.— NoTcmbcr Notes. 

What a brilliant cloae to a brilliant month's sport was that on the eve of 
November, when Prince Charlie was brought home from the scene of his first 
and his last victory, crowned widi laurel, and made his triumphal progress 
through Newmarket town ! We cold-blooded Southerners are not, as a rule, 
like unto the hot spirits on the other side the Trent, who are quite as ready 
as the Roman emperor to deify a good horse, but we were stirred that day. 
It was comparatively but a handful of people who saw him beat Peut-^tre 
(the horse that had just made our stayers lay down) over the Rowley mile, but 
there was something like enthusiasm among them, and as, decked with flowers, 
his owner on his back (slightly to take a liberty with Macaulay) — 

' Now, with shouts and clapping, 
And noise of cheering loud, 
He enters through the High Street 
Borne by the joyous crowd,' 

assuredly even business-like Newmarket caught a spark of Yorkshire fire; and 
who shall say that the ovation to the bonny Prince, was unworthy or un- 
deserved? «Only a T.Y.C. horse,' said some carping critics — a most 
mcd apropos remark, seeing he had just beaten probably the best three-year-old 
in England over a mile — < only a T.Y.C. ;' and then something was added 
about stayers, and what ^ our forefathers ' would have thought of all this fuss 
in respect of a horse whose confessedly best course was ^1^, or six furlongs. 
We remark that * our forefathers ' are only lugged in on some desperate occa- 
sion when defeat has to be bolstered up, and prejudices sought to be confirmed. 

* Our forefathers * are the heavy old men of the Turf suge, whom we never 
think about when intently watching the issue of some short cut or another on 
which the money is dashed down — at least, if we back the winner ; but we 
are inclined to lament over * our forefathers ' if the speedy T.Y.C. one who 
carried our coin does not bring it off. As is recorded of that excellent man 
the late Mr. Charles Greviile, by no less a pen than his own, that when he 
lost he was apt to indulge in the most virtuous sentiments about that vile 
passion of gambling and its consequences, so do our gamblers of the present 
time find it convenient sometimes to hark back to their forefathers when the 
tide is against them. Here the backers of Peut-dtre shook their heads and 
said, < How absurd all this enthusiasm about Prince Charlie,' and < what would 

* our forefathers,' &c., &c. As *our forefathers' never saw such a horse as 
Prince Charlie, could they have risen from their graves, they would have been 
so utterly flabbergasted at the sight, that we believe they would have said 
nothing. Their tongues would have been stringless instruments indeed. No, 
do not let us seek to detract from the honours worthily paid to the greatest 
wonder of modern times. Granted that he could not suy, what' would he not 
have been able to accomplish if he had been free firom his infirmity ? How 
far did he run m the Leger \ Not a stayer, doubtless, but possessed of such 
wonderful speed that the present generation has not seen its like; and all 
sportsmen who love a good horse would fiiin have been at Newmarket that 
<ky to add a laurel to his crown. 

But we must not linger by the now cheerless Heath. The cortam drops 
for the year on Newmarket as it drops on the * Prince of the T.Y.C.,* and we 
Jiurry away to other fields. Our bonny Pripce is not entirely lost to us, for 
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he lives on the canvas of Harry Hall and the engravings that Baily has given 
the world from that picture. We hope to meet him again, too, in some 
pleasant pastures or other, where, the cares of life laid aside, he will have time 
to devote himself to its pleasures, and find his solace among those juctrndu 
amoret from which the world expects such happy results. We wend oar 
racing way — seeing that the foot of racing men rests not from going to and 
fro, even m the month of fogs and gloom — to Brighton, to Worcester, to that 
good and sporting meeting which we cannot help likening to a well-limned 
picture in a wretched frame — and the picture is Carholme, and the frame is 
Lincoln. Brighton is, of course, always a pleasing picture, and, the Judaic 
season having passed away, it is particularly pleasing in November. Not quite 
80 outrageously rampant as at Goodwoodtide, it still wears that wonderful look 
of utter abandonment to pleasure and gaiety which for a month or two may 
find a resemblance at Scarborough, but which, except in Paris and one or two 
French and German wartering-places, we never see but at Brighton. Is there 
any unhappiness at Brighton ? Are there poor there — tax-gatherers, debts, 
and duns ? Are people ill and grievously afflicted by these anything but sad 
sea waves? Has the fiudel of me got to be borne by many weary-laden ones 
amidst all the ceaseless promenading, flirting, eating, drinking, and gambling 
of which Brighton existence seems composed? Surely there can be no miseries 
here, no county courts or lunatic asylums, or local boards, or * yellow 
typhoid matter' (which is the last dreadful thing Professor Tyndall has dis- 
covered), or if there are, they are kept in the background. We believe that is 
the true explanation. All the nusirables and poor devils — the people who 
have no health and, more unpardonable still, the people who have no money — 
are relegated to the back settlements, and the queen of watering-places does 
not ofc^ct to their presence so long as they keep themsdves to themselves, and 
live somewhere in the bystreets, and don't show on the Pier or the King's 
Road. These localities and the parts adjacent are kept for Lais and for 
Lalage, for Chloe and Amaryllis, and their attendant swabs. Lais and Lalage 
must be very well dressed, present the narrowest outline, as hi as clothing is 
concerned, to the eye, be very tight at the waist, and very pinned in as to the 
arms and hips, wear an utterly absurd hat, stare very much at passers-by, and 
the queen gives them her imprimatur* No others need apply. 

But the racing. Well, the racing was neither good, bad, nor indifferent ; 
but there were plenty of people, the weather Was fine, the stand was crowded, 
and what could one want more ? Mr. Dorling must have taken a very satis- 
^tory glance around, and no doubt feh that he had done a good thing, and 
that a Brighton Autumn was as happy a thought as any of Mr. Bumand's. If 
it was not much of a meeting this year in ])oint of racing, doubtless it will im« 
prove, and Brighton Autumn be a feature in the Calendar. If we are to have 
more racing, though, goodness knows, there is enough at present, why should 
not Brighton claim a share? Then, of course, Mr. Verrall utilised Mr. 
Dorling's idea, and had two days at Lewes, which town, in lieu of keeping a 
very unholy orgie on the 5th of November, when the townspeople burned (in 
efflgy) evemhing and everybody in the most catholic n>irit, now attended 
to racing, oeing also much chastened in spirit by a gnevous sickness that 
had visited it, so that it had not the pluck to burn anything. Mr. Verrall, 
too, had a success, we believe; but the *Van* dnvtr, though a most ubi- 
quitous person, can't be everywhere ; and, with one rapid glance at the King's 
Koad and the high-heeled lxx>ts thereon, he sped away to an old and favourite 
haunt, somewhat, perhaps, slow and old-f^ioned now in these very rapid days, 
but where the chimes have been heard at midnight in the days when we drank 
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port wine, and believed in love's youog dream, and all the rest of it — Wor- 
cester, to wit — ^that faithful city which used to boast such pretty citizenesses, 
who were not, perhaps, quite as faithful as they might have been themselves ; 
but that is neither here nor there, By-the-way, where are the pretty citi. 
zenesses gone ? These are not, surely, their descendants that we meet about the 
Cross or in the Foregate Street* * Full many a gem of purest ray serene ' used 
to be found there in the merry days when we were young, and may be discovered 
DOW, perhaps, for the seeking. But it is race*time, you see, and there are those 
rude racing men about, and the gems, like the flowers, prefer to blush unseen. 
However, there are reminiscences of old Worcester at the Bell, where Mr. 
Bamett and Mr. Webb— now, we believe, the sole representatives of the Race 
Committee — are at their posts, and glad we are to see thenu And there is 
Wadlow the faithful, and there is Golby, and there, last but certainly not 
least, is the rotund figure of Weever; and all three, like the Christy Minstrels, 
never perform out of Worcester, nor, it is to be hoped, in it either. We mean 
that the trio of trainers just mentioned are staunch supporters of the meeting, and 
they are not allured by the feminine attractions of Brighton, nor the big prizes 
of Lincoln. So we form a little racing coterie of our own at the Bell ; and on 
visiting the Star, we find one or two very jolly fellows, including baronets, 
who are rather thick on the ground ; and there is match-making, and a little 
flirtation with the reigning Hebe, and a good deal of gin-and-soda, and no 
end of chaff. There is also a little dinner. Dramaiu person^^ a certain 
* Reggy,* faced by a certain * Dennis,' who takes a sleepy view of society for a 
few minutes, having been fetched out of a sweet slumber to go through the 
bore of dining. And there is one * Walter,' with an eye to business in 
Jermyn Street, we can't help thinking ; and there are the baronets and a 
youthful face that answers to the name of Owen, and which recalls a very ^r 
one in Cheltenham ballrooms — ^never mind how many years ago. And every- 
body wants to make a match with everybody else, but the sporting effervescence 
subsides at last into a private sweepstakes, and the matches are put in the fire. And 
a very good thing we all ^ncied that sweepstakes would be for the rose and 
white diamonds; but what could they do when such a craven as Enfield 
carried them ? There was some good racing at Worcester, as there always is, 
and we had a wonderful bit of fine riding on the part of Mr. Thomas in the 
Severn Bank Steeplechase, where he stole a march on the young man from the 
country who was riding Mr. Studd's old mare Jealousy, and rode him clean 
out of .the race, to the admiration of all beholders who were not on Jealousy. 
We never saw a more brilliant bit of riding, and it is clear that * Tom ' has 
not lost the trick of it. Then we had a dead heat for another steeplechase 
between Gazelle and Interest, the latter a horse who had won at Cheltenham 
and elsewhere, and who found the fences suit him here better than they 
appeared to do at Shrewsbury, where we next saw hinu The Worcester 
Grand Annual was run away with by Ironclad, in whom Colonel Morgan has 
got a good horse if we mistake not, and sure we are that he ought to have been 
backed in this instance. He had run indiflerently, however, the previous day ; 
but he likes a distance of ground, and he cantered away from his field, with 
Mr. Newton up, in grand style. There was an amusing Yeomanry race at this 
meeting, which caused a local excitement and enthusiasm such as Pitchcroft has 
rarely seen. The race arose out of the last meeting of that gallant corpse the 
W. Y. C, for their annual eight days' training, when, no doubt, each stalwart 
trooper 

< Told of the get aee that he loved best. 
While they swa&owed the brandy so hot and so brown.' 

N 2 
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(This 18 another liberty we hare taken — ^this time with Canon Kingsley, to 
whom we offer our apologies.) We remember that some twenty or more 
years ago> both officers and men were good at their liquor, whatever that 
liquor might be ; and we have no reason to think there has been any decadence 
in the corpe since ; but perhaps an improvement, if that were possible. How- 
ever, there was to be a Yeomanry race, owners up, and great was the chaff 
and fiin as each stout warrior, very much overlapping his saddle, emerged from 
the paddock in the darkening shades (for we had got behind time ^at day) 
of the November evening. How they rode ! It was worthy of Punchestown 
and the Farmers* Plate at that celebrated meetmg, where every one scorns to 
be beaten, and * finishes ' a mile from home with as great earnestness as if he 
was on the post. So it was here. Everybody thought he had a chance, and 
everybody rode the winner. Something won very easily, but there was no 
easing on the part of those bthmd it when they saw they could not win. 
They would have scorned the action. And how the victor was cheered, and 
how (probaUy) very tight he got that evening ! Of course, beyond Pitchcroft 
and out of Worcestershire this would be all very tame, and a noble sportsman 
would feel a proper contempt for such an exhibition. But these are the 
exhibitions we like to see, and we are glad to record that Worcester 
encourages thenu They show how inherent sport is in us, and what a whole- 
some thing it is apart from the considerations of sharping and being sharped, 
which enter hx too much, we fear, into the daily practice of our national 
sport. 

Liverpool was a bumper meeting, and we must compliment the Messrs. 
Topham on the management thereof, and on the well-merited success that 
attended their efforts. The young lessees have won the golden opinions of the 
racing world since their tenure of office, and their attention to business and the 
quiet, unobtrusive way in which that business is carried on deserves all praise. 
There were plenty of horses, and somewhat too much of racing for November 
in consequence ; but, fortunately, the weather, though cold, was not unseason- 
able, and we got through the four days comfortably for Aintree, where gentle 
zephyrs rarely play. There was some good sport on the first day, though the 
talent was not very conspicuous in picking them out, and some horses ran 
wonderfully. Weathercock will not pay for his keep, we think, either over 
hurdles or on the flat, for neither at two miles or a less distance does he run 
kindly. The Hurdle Handicap on Tuesday was made for him apparently, 
but he gave way soon after coming into the straight, and the pace being 
indifferent, it just suited Solon, who, ridden by Mr. Dalglish, won easily at the 
finish. Lunar Eclipse is one of those animals who would break a bank, for 
you never can depend on him, and at Liverpool his running was very in and 
out. In the Mersey Cup, Sir George Chet^i^d put the money down on him, 
but he turned it up after gobg half the distance ; and the next day, when his 
owner had very little on, he came and won a Welter Handicap almost in a 
canter. The good thing of the day was considered to be Day Dream for the 
Stewards' Cup, but she had great difficulty in beating Mohican, and Mr. John- 
son's judgment was only a short head. It was a splendid race, and both 
Archer and Morbey rode like artists. The most notable ^ure was that of 
Chandos in the Westmoreland Plate, for he dropped away approaching the 
distance as if he was shot, and, as at Doncaster, he fsuled to stay. Like most of 
the Oxfords, he prefers a short course^ and the T. Y.C. is the extent of his tether. 
Trappist made a rare exhibition of his field in the Knowsley Nursery, and 
showed us what fine jpeed the Hermits have ; and Teacher agam proved an 
unlucky horse to Sir William Milner, for in the match with Selbome he could 
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make do fight with him, though Selborne gave him his year. It was do 
wooder, theD, that whea he did win a race on Thursday, Sir William let him 
go to Tom JeoDings for 185 guineas. Again were there good fields on 
Wednesday, and again backers got the worst of it. There was to have been a 
very good thmg for the MolyDeux Nursery in Leveret, a son of Laoeret, who, 
it was said, was better than Trappist ; but that could hardly be, for after a 
tremendous race between him, the Queen Mab filly, and Vasco di Gama, the 
latter won by a head, and the ^vourite was a neck behind the daughter of 
Joskin. How curious it is in racing that one winner breeds many, and now, 
after Plebeian's performance in the Middle Park Plate, the Joskias are coming 
to the front. The winner was one of the high-priced Middle Parkers, for 
Mr. Houldsworth gave 1300 guineas for him last year, but he ran badly and 
was sold to Mr. Woodcote, his present owner. There was a very big field for 
the Alt Welter, for which Oxonian (12 st. 7 lbs.) was favourite, and this was 
the race before alluded to that Lunar Eclipse won ; Oxonian got well away, 
but did not seem able to live the pace, and when Lunar Eclipse shot to the 
front at the distance, it was all over. His Grace was among the field, but was 
never seen, and we are afraid Mr. John Foy, who was more agreeably employed 
in hunting with the Baron in the Vale, has got an arrant rogue in that de- 
scendant of the Vale's King. 

The jumping season is yet early, and there is great uncertainty about what 
is or is not going to try, or what is or is not fit, in die few steeplechases we have 
at this time. The Sefion cross country event brought out Furley, Berserker, 
Derviche, Due de Beaufort, Miss Hungerford, Jackal, &c., and the public 
plunged upon Jackal directly the numbers went up. However, Jackal, we 
presume, was either not fit or there was no one to l^ck him, for from 4 to I 
he went back to, we should say, any odds — perhaps 100/. to half-a-crowo. 
He might have been better trained, certainly, and if Mr. Baltazzi had not been 
in Vienna, perhaps he would have been. But, however, there he was, having a 
look at the country, and a very good look in he took. It was a pity, we 
thmk, that the horse ran, because his position, both in the market and the race, 
produced comments. However, these sort of things are of frequent occurrence . 
at the beginning of the jumping season, and we suppose they always will occur 
until the millennium comes. We are always troubled at this time of year by 
the doubts that oppress us as to what is or is not going to try. How many 
lookers-on there were in the Sefton we can't say, but at all events there were 
some genuine articles, and the Due de Beaufort was one, while Derviche and 
Miss Hungerford were also backed. Furley, who was looking magnificent, 
though evidently short of work, was not mentioned, nor was Jorrocks, who^ in 
the spring, was a great favourite for the Grand Military, while Berserker, who 
was meeting Due de Beaufort on worse terms than at Lincoln, did Dot go so 
well m the nuurket. Jorrocks beat Due de Beaufort very easily io the q>riDg 
at Doncaster at even weights, so that the 6 lbs. difference now should not have 
stopped him, but it did, for he never came to the front, and Due de Beaufort 
won very easily by four lengths from Berserker. Furley refused, and 
Mr. Thomas did not persevere with him, and Jackal was a very unnecessary 
fourth. Leveret was again beaten by a head in the Liverpool Nursery, failing 
to give 19 lbs. to a maiden of Mr. * Paganini ' Smith's, Thomhill by name, so 
Captain Machell has been unlucky with, no doubt, a fairish colt. The 
Croxteth Cup was an instance of how prone we sometimes are to desert public 
form for the supposed superior excellence of a bottled-up one that has never 
done anything. Posthuma looked a fairly good thing, but there was such a 
rush to get on the Queen of Spain colt, that Lord Bradford's mare went back 
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in the bettiog, and 9 to 4, or twta a ahorter price in many bstancesy was taken 
aboot the Queen of Spain colt, who, to the dismay of his backers, never seemed 
able to live with his horses, and was out of it from the commencement of the 
race. Thursday was the Cup Day, that festirad being advanced four and 
twenty hours thb year, to the profit and advantage of everybody, we think. 
Keeping the best dish for the last is a rule holding good in many things, but 
we doubt if it does in racing, where our appetite is apt to be somewhat palled 
after three long days — especially when those days are November ones. There 
had been some bosk speculation over a wide field on the big event of the 
meeting, and the coming of Sabinus, within four and twenty hours of the race, 
from the position of friendless outsider to that of first favourite was the 
sensation. It is wonderful how we all put our faith in patched-up or long- 
shelved horses — a faith that previous failures seem unable to shake. We were 
not deterred from backing Sabinus by the fate of Mornington in the Cesare- 
witch or Khedive in the Cambridgeshire, and there was a rush of the public 
directly rumours of a trial with Trent and Lunar Eclipse were rife. It was 
thought at one time that Kidbrooke would be the stable horse, but Sabinus 
had done such great things at home, that both Sir George Chetwynd and 
Woolcot were impressed with the idea that the old horse had come back to 
his old form, and Sir George declared to win with him. Vanderdecken had 
been considered the pick of the handicap from the moment the weights first 
appeared, and there was such haste to get on him in the Houghton week that 
there was no difficulty in finding a ^vourite. But he could not keep his place 
in the market at Liverpool no more than he could in the race, and there was 
an ominous whisper on the Thursday morning that Dukedom was Captain 
MachelPs hncj after all. It was groundless, however, for Vanderdecken, 
though no longer favourite, was the Bedford House champion. The northern 
division went strongly for Servia, who, they declared, was a good horse, though 
he had not hitherto beaten anything of much account, and the confiding piiblic 
were < kidded,' as the popular phrase goes, to back Ascetic, whose only 
recommendation, as far as we could make out, was that he had Hermit for his 
sire. Louise Victoria* though undoubtedly in some sort a public horse, was 
not backed as she ought to have been, looking at the great race she ran over 
this course last year with Sterling and King Lud. People fancied she had 
gone off, and udked of a string halt, which latter, we believe, was a good deal 
imaginary. It was said die ran well up to the Bushes in the Cesarewitch, but 
we confess we never saw her, neither did one or two men who were at that 
9pot, It is a common expression, speaking of the Cesarewitch horses, that he 
or she * ran well to the Bushes ' — so common, that it has come to be a figuiv 
of speech, and * the Bushes ' a very indefinite distance. No doubt Louise 
Victoria is not a thorough stayer, though she did win the Great Ebor once, and 
likes a mile and a half better than two miles. When the lot showed in their 
preliminary canter, Mr. Cartwright's mare Thunder, Vanderdecken, and 
Servia were the best-looking horses among them, and Thunder's place-money 
looked neariy as secure as anything can in racing. Sabinus was never a beauty, 
and age and retirement has not improved his looks, though Woolcot had 
evidently done all he could for him. There was a wicked, backward glance in 
his eye, though that did not augur good, and when at the start he was seen 
nearly last and apparently unable to go the pace with them, his backers were 
out of their misery. Bruck^aw, it was said, had received orders to wait with 
Servia, but if this was so, he disobeyed them in a remarkable way, for Servia 
rushed to the front and made the pace a cracker until the turn into the 
straight, when he was done with. We hear the horse is a puller, but 
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Bruckshaw should have been able to hold him better than that. Vander- 
decken never was daogerousy no more than Sabinus, the latter being beaten by 
Kidbrooke in their places. Louise Victoria won very easily, and Thunder 
ran a great horse, while the improvement in Pageant gave Mr. George Angel] 
a shock which he did not get over for some time. The Great Lancashire 
Handicap was won by Spectator, who beat Miss Hawthorn colt and Low- 
lander (9 St. 6 lbs.) after a good race. It was a small field, only 1 1 runners, 
but the race had been a good deal discounted by the Cup, and so it was not to 
be wondered at. The other races on the last day were the Bentinck Welter, 
which Oxonian carried off, easily beating Rhapsody by two lengths, and 
Conseil took the Duchy Cup from Uncle Tom, Lowlander being kept for the 
Great Lancashire, when it would have been sounder policy to have secured the 
former. Altogether it was one of the most successml meetings ever held on 
Aintree. 

And here we are again in Shrewsbury, that old-world town of quaint buildings 
and intense respectability, of bits to charm the heart of artist and antiquary, and 
which holds in the mansions of its citizens such a wealth of old oak as perhaps 
DO other city in the kingdom could show— once again in Shrewsbury. It is a 
great thing, though, Mr. Frail!s meeting only commencing on Tuesday. It was 
terrible dull work, passing, as many of us did, the Saturday and greater part of 
Sunday in Liverpool, and then on the. Sabbath evening crossing the ferry to 
Birkenhead, and proceeding by G. W. R. train to the capital of * proud 
< Salopia.' Gods, what a train that was ! The G. W. R. is good at slow 
trains, but it excelled itself in this particular one, which timed to reach 
Shrewsbury in four hours, always took five, and which reminded us whenever 
we travelled by it of that parliamentary mentioned by * Lamps' in Dickens's 
story of * Mugby Junction ' — who would * do what lay in her power.' Very 
little May in the power' of that Shrewsbury train, and oh, how tired 
we were when we reached our destination! But all this is passed away, 
and here we are on Tuesday morning, in our racing quarters, ready 
to discuss the card that the lessees set before us, with every prospect 
of a good meeting, fine weather, and plenty of horses. Liverpool had been 
such a bumper, that some people thought it would take the wind out of Shrews- 
bury sails ; but far from it. There were quite as many horses as at Liver- 
pool, while, in the matter of company, the show at Shrewsbury was far superior 
to that on Aintree. Mr. Frail is fortunate in many patrons. One of the 
best races we have seen for some time was that for the Queen's Plate, on 
Tuesday — not only that it was a good race, but from some unexpected form it 
brought to light. The runners were Scamp, Lilian, and Jesuit ; for though 
Burford started, he was so soon beaten oS as practically to be out of the race* 
Scamp was favourite ; 6 to 4 was taken about Lilian, and 20 to i might have 
been had about Jesuit, if any one wanted to back him, which we don't think 
any one did. Mr. Savile's mare made the running, and put on such steam 
the second time round, that Glover had to ride Scamp to keep his place, 
and, wonderful to say, Jesuit stuck so closely to him that the latter 
could not get out of hb way. Entering the straisht, Lilian dropped 
back, and then the fielders gave a great shout as Jesuit went to the 
front, and looked all over a winner. But, however, he had to do with a 
sticker in Scamp, who would not be denied $ and as they came along 
from the distance. Sir John Astley's horse wore him to a standstill, Lilian, 
who came again with great gameness at the stand, also beating htm for second 
place. Still, Jesuit ran a very good horse, and an unexpectedly good one, for 
a mile and a half — at which distance he won the Manchester Autumn Handi- 
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cap — had been his best performance ; and he was supposed to prefer six or 
seven furlongs to that. The Autumn Steeplechase fell to the Due de Beau- 
fort, who had Captain Smith to pilot, and though a great many clever people 
fancied Rufina, she could not go the pace with the French-bred one, who 
won without asking. Except those placed, nothing passed the post ; but we 
diall see some of them, no doubt, between this and the ides of March. The 
feature of the first day was the Groby Cup— a very handsome prize indeed, valued 
at 300/., and presented by the Earl of Stamford. It was designed by Mr. 
Barrett, and manu&ctured by Messrs. Smith and Co., of King Street, Covent 
Garden, and a very happy thought was both design and execution. Lord 
Stamfbnd is the sole lineal descendant of the unfortunate Lady Jane Grey, and 
one of his Lordship's titles is Baron Grey of Groby (1603). So the designer 
had appropriately enough sketched some of the principal scenes in the life of 
her who was the queen of a day on the body of the vase. In alio rdUvos of 
oxidised silver the story was told, and the e^t was very good indeed. Lord 
Stamford himself was much pleased with it, and so expressed himself to 
Mr. Smith ; and we are glad to say this handsome trophy k\\ into the hands 
of a gentleman — Mr. H. F. Beaumont, late Member for one of the divisions of 
the West Riding — who will appreciate it. Macadam, a son of Young Monarque 
and Mdlle. Duplessis, and once the property of M. Lefevre, who sold him to 
Mr. Beaumont in the summer, was the winner, and such an easy one that he 
apparently had a good bit in hand. The favourite, Fakenham Ghost, was 
beaten at the distance. 

The second day was the day of the Great Shropshire, which, since its intro- 
duction three years ago, has turned out such a success in every way. There 
was a good deal of betting on the race, though not of the lively character of 
last year. Newry had been favourite at one time during the morning ; but 
Peeping Tom, just before the numbers went up, sprang to that position, while 
Miss Hawthorn colt and Syrian were next m demand. Syrian won it last 
year ; and when the handicaps appeared, there were not a few clever men who 
put their fingers on Syrian's name and said there was the winner of the Great 
Shropshire, and kept their fingers there, albeit he was defeated at Livepool in 
the Great Lancashire. He was the best handicapped horse in the race, look- 
ing at his running this time twelvemonth, while Peeping Tom had plenty of 
weight on him. Thunder, from his position in the Liverpool Cup, was bound 
to be fancied, and he canied a heap of place-money. Newry, too, |vas to 
retrieve his Cambridgeshire defeat, and Mr. Chaplin once more trusted 
ELhedive. Rostrevor, also, was a horse that the clever division went for nearly 
as much as Syrian, and very well handicapped the former undoubtedly was ; 
but there he stood, in hood and blinkers, a rogue confessed ; and to trust a rogue 
in a crowd, is it not the height of folly ? Glover had the mount on Syrian, 
and that was reassuring to the horse's backers ; nor were they kept long in 
suspense after the fell of the flag, for at the bend into the straight Syrian was 
seen next the rails with a clear lead, and this, though there were changes in 
the ranks behind him, he never lost. He won cleverly by a length and a half 
from Conseil, two lengths behind whom was Delay. The Liverpool running 
was certainly reversed in a somewhat remarkable way, for Conseil ran a wretch 
in the Cup, and Miss Hawthorn colt beat Syrian easy enough in the Great 
Lancashire. Here Miss Hawthorn colt was never in it. Newry again ran 
indifferently, and Peeping Tom found half a mile enough for him. Rostrevor 
blundered, it was said, coming round the bend, and Weedon lost his stirrups, 
and the horse his place. It was the opinion of some, that if Conseil had had 
a stronger boy on him, he might have beaten Syrian } but in this we do not 
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concur. Glover was ridiog Syrian, it is true ; but he had a dear lead, and it 
would have taken a' very strong boy indeed to have got Conseil (who, by-the- 
way, we are were glad to see ridden in the familiar tricolor) much nearer. 
Collingham scored his first win that afternoon in the Grendon Welter, causing 
thereby much grief over Lunar Eclipse and Bank Note, whom he ran away 
from. Pageant, again, on Thursday, showed wonderfully good form in the 
Column Handicap, and was immediately spotted for the Cup next day ; and 
Lady Rosebery, for whom the Caldecot Nursery seemed made, either could 
not act in the dirt, or found the weight too much for her, for she was beaten 
at the distance, and Lord Rosebery and Edith made a fair race of it, the 
former just winning by a head. 

The cub-hunting season in Leicestershire has been an extraordinary good 
one, with plenty of foxes and an unusually good scent, in spite of the hard ground 
and dry winds. The Quom hounds have had some good sport this month, 
with several good runs over the open country. One week they had four good 
days' running, which will be hard to beat throughout the season. They have 
almdy killed some twenty brace of foxes. Mr. Coupland has been unlucky 
to have one of his valuable horses killed in the field ; and one day he had a 
narrow escape himself. His horse fell while he was following his hounds, and 
his foot stuck in the stirrup. He was dragged some distance on the ground, 
when, fortunately, his boot came off, which extricated him from Ihis dangerous 
position without any injury. 

We come now to the opening day of the season at Kirby Gate; and, 
although a damp morning, there was a large and most fashionable meet, con- 
sisting not only of horsemen and ladies, but numbers of carriages. The hounds 
looked in splendid condition, as handsome as paint, and Mr. Coupland and his 
men well mounted. They trotted off two miles to draw the famous Gartree 
Hill blank ; and while crossing the fields to another covert near Thor])e, a fox 
jumped out of a hedge. The hounds got a splendid start with him, when the 
fox ran through the village ; but the Master got sight of him stealing away, and 
the hounds swung themselves on to his line, and * Forward you go !' as hard 
as they can race over a lovely country for twenty minutes to the first 
check by Gaddesby, when the fox ran the road ; but Firr and his steady 
pack soon made it right, and after another good thirty minutes, they ran from scent 
to view, and pulled him down in the open. They had also another good run 
in the afternoon the same day, forty minutes, from Cream Gorse ; and the 
hounds were whipped off at dark near Melton. They had a fine run on 
Monday, the i6th, from Kinoulton Gorse through the Hoe to Kay Wood, 
in the Duke's country, through Coston Bassettto Woolaton,in Mr. Munster's 
country, when Tom Firr again succeeded in killing his hunted fox in sight of 
Mr. Munster's windows, after a good forty minutes. Unfortunately, in the 
afternoon, Firr got a fall ; and it was some time before he could be got from 
under his horse. He is hori de eomBat at present, but expects to be soon out 
again. This is the more unfortunate, as the Master is also laid up from the 
effects of the accident above mentioned. 

The following, from Alfred Hedges, we shall insert verbatim : — 

* Sir, — The Puckeridge had a good day on the i8th, and I was very near 

* getting my neck broken. We met at Elsenham Hall ; found two or three 

* foxes in East End Wood, the first covert we drew ; went away on good 

* terms with one on the east side, up close to Lord Rosslyn's park, at Eastern 

* Lodge ; bore to the left over a stiff piece of country up to May's Wood}' but 

* our fox being headed by some ploughmen, he ran the road, as I was told 
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* when it was too late, and so beat oa. We then went on to Widdington 

* High Wood, found a brace of foxe% and I think I never heard a better ay 

* with hounds. They found their fox and got well setded to him, made it 

* too hot for him to hang long in covert, went away for WiddingtOQ, then 

* turned to the left for the Jock, a covert close to the Great Eastern main 

* line. I, seeing a train coming, was gallopiilg to get to the end of the covert, 

< and, going by the woodman's cottage, aid not nouce the clothes-posts. A 

< cloches-line caught me across the throat, and knocked me out of the saddle 

* as though I was shot. When I got my wind I went on, and got up to the 

* hounds again ; but my throat was so bad that I was obliged to give the 

< whipper-in the horn, and told him to go on. I staid out with them until 

< they killed their fox, one hour and twenty minutes^ tlien we went home.' 

We are glad to say that the few lines in behalf of Hedges written by Lord 
Portsmouth, which said a good deal in a few words, greatly assisted his fund ; 
and we hope that he will be thoroughly indemnified from his serious loss. 

The following comes from Lord Portsmouth's country, and will interest our 
readers : — Lord Portsmouth's first meet was Oct. 26th, at Puddington. We did 
not find till late in the afternoon ; we then had a very hat twenty-five nunutes, 
and killed. Oct. 50th, met at North Tawton Stauon, found in a brake close 
by, killed him. We drew Staddon Brake, found a good litter, chopped one 
fox, had a good forty minutes with another to ground ; found again, and had 
thirty minutes, and killed. Oct. 51st, met at Meshs^w Moor* We found in 
Osford Wood ; went away up wind for three miles, racing ; he then turned 
down wind, and then we had some real good hunting, and killed him at 
Yelmacott Farm, in Kingsnympton parish ; time, one hour and three-quarters, 
without a check. This was a &mous run ; from where our fox turned down 
wind it is a good nine miles, as the crow flies, to where we killed. Nov. 2nd, 
met at Inwardly village ; found in Norley Wood, and had a good two-houn^ 
run, and killed hinu Nov. 5th, met at Beauly Court, found our first fox in the 
Cheldon Valley, and had one hour, and killed ; the pace was good. We 
found again at Afton, and had a good hunting run, two hours and thirty 
minutes, and killed. This was a capital day's sport ; the last thirty minutes at 
night was very iut, Nov. 7th, met at New Buildings. We had a famous 
run, one hour and three-quarters. Hounds were running their fox beautifully ; 
but our fox was coursed by a greyhound, which lost him, and we could not hit 
him off again. Nov. 14th, met at Creacome. We had a good hour with our 
first fox, and lost him. Found again, and ran very hard till dark, when we 
stopped the hounds. 

Although the scent has been very bad this season, that clever gentleman 
huntsman, Mr. Deacon, with the H.H. has managed to have very good 
sport, and has killed twenty and a half brace. He had a very capital 
run on November the 9th of one hour and ten minutes. He met at the 
New Inn, Lasham, and found in a covert called Cottlepins, and, running 
clean into him, killed him in front of Hoddington House. On Tuesday, 
November loth, tliey met at Tichbome Down. A fox was unfortunately 
chopped in a turnip field this year ; the foxes seem very fond of lying in the 
turnip fields, probably owing to the leaves continually falling in the coverts. 
Found another in Mr. SheUy's plantations, and ran him a racing pace to Fully, 
and killed him in the covert at the end of thirty-five minutes. Found again in 
Hampage, and was nearly running bto him, when Mr. Deacon stopped the 
hounds, saying he had killed enough for one day. On Tuesday, November 1 7th, 
they met at Brookwood Park ; found and ran two or more foxes i hounds 
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could only run up windy the scent was so bad. About 3 o'clock they found 
in Blackhouae, went over to Jone's Acre, then away through a very small 
copse, called Lord's Copse, straight to Sailor's Wood in the Harobledon 
country, a brilliant twenty-six minutes, when they changed, and, after running 
some time, were stopped ; a wonderful alteration in the scent in the afternoon. 
On Thursday, they met at Abbotstooe Down, and they had a regular clipper 
fi'om Thomey Grove, close to the meet, through Abbotstone Wood, Lower 
Lanham, Bighton Wood, killing him close to Medstead; just thirty-five 
minutes. 

The Hambledon have had no brilliant run to record, but they have had 
some nice hunting runs. On November 4th, they met at Hill Place, drew the 
Hill Place and Holywell coverts all blank, found in Peek's Copse, a coven of 
Mr. Shearer of Swanmore House^ went away direcdy' straieht to and over the 
Droxfbrd and Wickham turnpike road, then over the meadows into a covert 
at the back of Gale's Mill, nearly to the Bold Forester, turned on the left and 
went to May Hill, skirting Hazelholt and Bottom Copse into Littleton,- where 
he went to ground ; a fine hunting run of one hour and forty minutes. It was 
one of the days Mr. Walter Long hunts his dog pack, and nothing could 
exceed the very nice way he handles them ; he has only to go on as he has 
begun to become in a year or two one of the crack gentlemen huntsmen of the 
time. On Wednesday, November nth, they met at Shidfield Common, drew 
all Mr. Milward's coverts blank, as usual, found in Devereux Moor, ran round 
the coverts with a very bad scent, and lost ; found again in Close Wood, went 
over to the Queen's Liberties, ran the rides as hard as they could go, then 
away over a very stiff country towards Humborne, where a dog met the fox, 
which brought them to a check ; had slow hunting back to the Liberties, 
when, the shades of evening coming on, the hounds were stopped, as it would 
not do to go into the Liberties at that time of night. 

The Ted worth hounds have been doing very well, though distemper in 
October has kept many of the young entry short of work up to the present 
time. The following are among their best things : — Oct. 26th, Amesbury. 
Found at Lake, and ran as if for Druid's Head ; turned to the right through 
Firgo, and on to Sherston House, where we lost him : a good hunting run of 
one hour and ten minutes, in which these hounds showed their wonderful 
steadiness from hares. Oct. 27th, Upavon. Ran about the Vale in the 
morning. At 5.30 p.m. had a sixteen-minutes* race from Churton Gorse to 
ground in Rushall Plantation. Nov. 2nd, Newfoundland. Twenty-minutes' race 
after a fox that had stolen away from a small patch of gorse, and was never 
seen till ' the hounds killed him in a cottage on the ^en downs. Nov. 5th, 
Vemham Gate. Straight-going fox from Fosbury Wood, killed in twenty- 
seven minutes, within one hundred yards of main earths at Marten. Nov. 1 4th, 
Weyhill. Found good fox at Ramridge ; ran through Redenham, Littleton 
Wood, Newdown, Lambdown, Assheton Copse, Shipton Gorse, Kimpton 
Wood, Redenham, and lost within a mile of Ramridge : one hour. Found 
at Penton Gorse; ran to Railway Plantation, Charlton, Billgrove, May's 
Wood, and gave him up at Doles. Nov. loth, Southgix»ve. Very fine 
run of one hour and ten minutes over Easton Hill, skirting Everley, over the 
Pewsey Road and the Parson's Track at Manningford to Woodbridge ; over 
the water, and back again to. ground in Upavon Plantation. Four saw it 
all ; a check on Pewsey Hill let up six more, and six more got up as he went 
to ground. Nov. 25rd, Netheravon. Found in Staggs* Gorse, ran to the 
Warren, up the meadows to Netheravon, Figheldean, Syrencot, nearly to Silk 
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Hilly through Simpkm's Gone to Nethenvon withy-beda, where they killed 
him : a fine huntiog roQ of two hours. Probably the same fox they ran from 
Upavon to Silk HUl, cub-hunUDg, on Sept. 8th. 

Owing to the quantity of falling leaves scent has been very bad of bte in 
the New Forest, bat an occasional good day or two has been mentioned, one 
of which was the loth, when the bitch pack ran a mile point straight through 
the Forest to ground, and spread-eagled the field marrellously ; and another on 
the 19th, when the same pack stuck to their fox for over three hours, and 
killed him by moonlight in Embley Park. 

Much has been said in the North about the resignadon of Mr. J. B. Booth 
of the Mastership of the Bedale Hunt. At a dinner lately given to Mr. 
Booth, for the purpose of presenting him with a testimonial subscribed for hv 
the hunt on the occasion of his marriage, the subject was, of course, ventilatea, 
not only by Lord Feversham, who was in the chair, but by the guest of the 
evening. Mr. Booth seems to have spoken plainly on this occasion, and to 
have told hb hearers some truths that it was necessary they should know. The 
pack had cub-hunted twenty days, and on nine of these days never found a 
cub. There are not so many foxes now in the country as were left at the 
end of last season ; and what has become of them is hard to tell, except 
that on one estate (Hornby Casde) six foxes were found dead during the 
summer. Mr. Booth mentioned that there was a district (eight miles by 
twelve) extending from Catterich Bridge to Bedale, and including the estates 
of Hornby Casue, Constable Burton, tibe Marquis of Ailesbury's, Newton-le- 
Willows, and some others, where in only two places, Hipswell and Thomhill 
Whins, could a fox be found. The Duke of Leeds, perhaps, cannot fairly be 
held responsible for the state of things at Hornby, seeing that the estate has 
only passed into his hands during the last few months. With the Marquis of 
Aile«niry it is different. Dearth of foxes seems to have been a chronic com- 
plaint on his poperty ; and it is to be regretted that a nobleman who has such 
a reputation for being a sportsman should set such an example — an example 
sure to be followed by a class beneath him. Mr. Booth leaves the Bedale not 
only to his own regret, but to that of every hunting man in the country. How- 
ever if covert owners will not preserve foxes, what can a Master do ? Is it not 
better to resign than to go on struggling against a tacit opposiuon as bad m 
open hostility ? 

John Squires, huntsman to the Lanark and Renfrewshire, died in the hunting* 
field on the 14th. He fell from his horse, and was not sensible afterwards. We 
believe we are right in saying he was the oldest professional huntsman in £flg-> 
land. He originally came from Devonshire with Mr. John King, the Master 
of the Hambledon, and afterwards hunted those hounds for some years, and 
he then went to the late Lord Leconfield, and then to the Lanark and RenJFrew* 
He was a very sharp, active, and bold rider in his best day ; the father of 
poor Tom Squires who was killed with the York and Ainsty, and of John 
Squires, now with Count Esterhazy, in Hungary. 

It is not a little singular that John Squires' end should have been a very 
similar one to that of his old master, Mr. John King, * the King of the West,' 
as he was called in Devonshire. Some ten years ago, while Mr. Trelawoy's 
hounds were running a fox merrily over his beloved Dartmoor, Mr. King was 
seized in the saddle, and fell, with his red coat on his back, a lifeless corpse, 
into hb son's arms. 

The Meath had very good sport during the month of October ; found plenty 
of foxes ; but, as the earths were very badly stopped, they ran a great many to 
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ground ; and our correspondent says that McBride and his men might be 
better moanted. 

A correspondent in Hungary sends us a few lines about Count Nicholas ' 
Esterhazy's hounds and new kennels near Pesth. They were designed by 
John Squires, his huntsman, last year with the Pytchley, and haye been pro- 
nounced rery nice by the Empress of Austria, who recently came to inspect 
them. The Count began hunting on October 12th ; but as the weather was 
hot, the hounds could not do much. The Empress has been out every day 
since her return from England. She loves both horses and hounds ; and he 
adds emphatically, * When I tell you she is a second Mrs. Arthur, then you 

* have her character exactly. The Emperor,' he says, * also likes hunting, 

* and looks quite up to the mark.' On November 3rd, they met at Paskal 
Mehl, after a change in the weather. There was a good field out, more than 
thirty in scarlet. They found in a reed-bed, and after running round it in 
good style for thirty minutes, he made up his mind to try the open, and away 
they went for twenty-five minutes, when they ran into him. They found 
again at Engelsfeld, txit not getting away on good terms, they hunted slowly 
for some time, and gave it up ; but it was a &ir day. All the natives ride 
welL The Empress has twenty first-class hunters, mostly English and Irish ; 
and the Emperor has fourteen, all good ; so that they have really a first-rate 
lot. The stud-groom, Bollinger, is a German, and he turns them out quite in 
Harboro' form. The hunting establishment, called * The Royal Pesth Fox- 

* hounds,* consists of fifty couples of hounds. John Squires is the huntsman, 
assisted by Will Morgan as first whip, who was last season with the North 
Pytchley, and the second is a native, a smart fellow. There are thirty hunters 
in the kennel stables. They hunt four days a week, and have plenty of real 
strong, wild foxes. 

A great character, well known in Leicestershire, the Rev. Cave Humfrey 
of Laughton, near Market Harboro', has recendy passed away. He was the 
original of Parson Dove in Mr. Whyte-Melville's famous novel, ** Market 
** Harboro' " — a thorough gentleman and nK)rt8man, one of a class of whom 
there are but, unhappily, only a very few left. 

Not long ago we appealea to our readers who are subscribers to the Earls- 
wood Asylum for Idiots at Red Hill, for little Rose Austb, the daughter of 
Mr. Garth's first whip. At the last election she poUed three hundred votes ; 
and we hope our numerous hunting readers and others who have votes will 
remember her again at the next election in April. 

In the 'lUustrated Sporting and Dramatic News' we welcome another 
addition to the many novehies of the season, and one which, if we mistake 
not, will prove deservedly attractive to that very large and increasing class 
which cultivates a taste for such recreations as the new journal professes to 
illustrate. The idea is a happy one, and has been most successhilly carried 
out ; and we can see nothing to stand in the way of its success, for it has a 
clear field to itself, and we wonder the want of such a periodical has not been 
perceived before. Considering that the paper b but nine months old, and that 
the complaints incidental to inutile journalism fastened upon it with unusual 
severity, it may be said to have made remarkable growth ; and readers of 

* Baily ' will not ^ to recognise in itt columns the handiwork of more than 
one contributor to this magazine. It is no breach of confidence to state that 
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howerer, no intention of quitting the green leaves which have held him so 
many years. A well-known and experienced writer has been retained as 
racing correspondent, and he assumes his portfolio at the commencement of the 
new year ; while hunting will receive dose attention from one of the ablest 
pens devoted to that important branch of sport. The theatrical section (which, 
for obvious reasons, takes precedence in illustration) is carefully and con- 
scientiously presided over by a well-known dramatic and high art critic ; and in 
the minor divisions of sport, the right men may be said to be in the right 
places. In both departments its contributors have shown their judgment in 
* taking the high line ;' and it can boast to be both presentable and readable^- 
a somewhat rare combination of qualities in illustrated journals. 

The production of * Hamlet ' at the Lyceum has formed the principal item 
of theatrical interest, in talk about town, for the last few weeks, Mr. Irving's 
assumption of the most prominent character in the play being closely criticised* 
The experiment is one, we may venture to say, tli'at commends itself in all 
reqxcts to the playgoing public, and the claims put forward in this instance 
have been cordially responded t«. If, occasionally, there are points which 
we cannot altogether accept as meritorious in Mr. Irving^s conception of the 
youthful * Prince of Denmark,' the presentation, as a whole, is one that amply 
sustains the reputation which Mr. Irving has already achieved on the stage. 
No more complete or careful study of a Shakesperean phy has been witnessed 
for years ; and the result is a performance that may be regarded as a thorough 
vindication of the enduring beauties of the author's genius. In the entire 
rendering of the character of Hamlet, Mr. Irving, we believe, has had few 
rivals, his princely bearing and manly courtesy asserting itself at every step ; but 
once or twice we took exception to the violence of his declamations, although 
there was an evident desire on the actor's part to keep their delivery within 
proper bounds. The readbg, in several places, though new to most of us, has, 
no doubt, been carefully considered, and would appear to offer no reasonable 
ground for objection. But, witlTall Mr. Irving's extensive research, why on 
earth does it happen that he overlooks the ^ct that, although young Hamlet 
was but a stripling, his legs could scarcely have been so attenuated as we here 
behold ? In the ^ir Ophelia's complimentary speech, she addresses him as 

' The expectancy and rose of the fair state, 
The glass of fashion and the mould of form.' 

This is only a minor feature, we admit ; but it is on the completeness of the 
various details, as well as the whole piece, that we sit in judgment. If we are 
to have the * Hamlet ' Shakespeare mtended, don't let us have him set before 
us to look any age between twenty-five and fifty. Throughout the whole 
performance the * play ' scene shines out more conspicuously than any other, 
exhibiting this accomplished actor in his most powerful effects ; and those who 
have witnessed his exultant, almost frantic, delight on the detection of the King 
must acknowledge they have had a treat of no ordinary kind. The closet 
scene with his mother is also commendable, and shows fine discrimination. 
Farther we need not go than to add one last word of praise to the masterly 
manner in which the fencing scene is carried out. Both performers are equally 
well skilled in the use of the foil ; and the applause which greets this exhi- 
bition is a sign of its thorough appreciation by the crowded houses that are 
nightly present. Mr. Corapton and Mr. Chippendale are inimitable in their 
separate parts, and the rSU of Laertes, assign^ to Mr. Leathes, is effectively 
sustainedL The innocent Ophelia is charmingly pourtrayed by Miss Isabel 
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Bateroan, who fully reaU8e9 the nroplicity and sweetness of the picture she is 
called upoQ to depict. Here, then, are two things clearly defined : that, with 
such an artist as Mr. Irving, we can have performances that will suit the 
refined tastes of those who value the masterpieces of the great poet ; and, 
further, that sufficient support will be forthcoming for this class of enter- 
tainment. 

A newly-married couple of distinction travelled through Ireland with Pat, 
a valet, who was somewhat peculiar in bis remarks. When the bride and 
bridegroom left an hotel, lots of vulgar observers thronged the carriage. Pat 
was, in consequence, called to task, and interrogated as to whether he had 
told the people in the place that his master and mistress were recently wed. 

* Faith I yer honoer, nothink o' the sort. They axed me, and I tould 'em as 

* yer honner and my lady wasn't going to be married /or afortmght* 

Old Jack Press can say a witty thing when he likes. Two or three years 
ago, a now recent derelict from Rugby appeared at Mudford Bridge, with six 
horses out and a known reputation, if talk went for anything. Inquiring 
of Press whether that was much of a country, the smart answer given was, 
' Well, you'll find a good many ready-made graves in it, sir.' Those who 
know that part of the B.H. district can well understand the force of this 
remark. 

The following anecdote (lately narrated in the pulpit) strikes us as worth 
recording: — ^The preacher was descanting on the proneness of human nature to 
accept the good tlungs of Providence as matters of course. A poor old man, 
in a country village, had been in the habit of receiving from the Squire of the 
parish a pint of milk daily, which proved a great boon and comfort to him. 
At his death the old man was found to have left a will, in which he bequeathed 
the daily pint of milk to his brother* 

!• We regret to announce the death of Mr. Thomas- Swindell, which took 
place on the aoth ult. He was an old member of Tattersall's, and well known 
in Turf circles for many years past, having acted as a commission agent, first 
in Manchester and finally in London. Amongst those gentlemen who en- 
trusted him with their commissions he was ^miliarly known as * Dear Easy 
< Chair ;' and his portly appearance, coupled with his broad-brimmed hat and 
white waistcoat, earned for him the distinguished title of * Bishop ' at the 

* Comer.' By his death another of the old-fashioned sort has passed away ; 
and we shall hear no more his stories of Turf doings, which many a time 
extracted from us a hearty laugh. Although rarely seen of late years on a 
racecourse, be may be said to have died in harness, for he * settled ' at Tatter- 
sail's over the Liverpool Cup, and was doing his business in the City within 
ten days of his death. He will be missed more, perhaps, east of Temple 
Bar than west ; for it was there he passed most of the day, and hid figure was 
as well knoVrn on the Royal Exchange as the biggest bill broker on 'Change. 

We have before mentioned the Road Club in these pages, and are now 
happy to record that it is an accomplished fact. The Club House, 4 Park 
Place^ St. James's — a very convenient locality, with the advantage of a com- 
munication into Arlington Street — was opened, on the 7th of November, with 
a dinner, to which about thirty of its members sat down, under (in the un- 
avoidable absence of the Duke of Beaufort, the Chairman of the Committee) 
the genial presidency of Sir Henry de Bathe. It was a very pleasaqt gather- 
ing. Bad as the time of year is for getting men together — with shooting and 
hunting to keep them in the country — a good many coaching men of the right 
sort supported Sir Henry. There were Lord Arthur Somerset, Mr. Charles 
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Hoare, Captain Haworth, Mr. Godtel, Dr. HermaoDy Major FuroiTal, 
Mr. ADthoDy Biddulphy Mr. John Carter Wood, Mr. Lumadaioey 3cc« 
6cc.9 we were reminded of 'the road' by the well^Uustrated nunu (the 
work of the Hon. Sec, Mr. Lydstoo Haworth), the crest on the plate and 
glass, above all by the aspect of the hall porter, who» in his scarlet broad-cloth, 
looked like one of Her Majesty's old mail guards reJtvivus. He 611ed his 
scarlet well, and as a hall porter ought to be an imposing figure, did credit to 
his selection. The house is excellently adapted for a club, and that back 
door into Arlington Street will be a real blessing to coaching men in the 
season. We can fancy how they will slip out and in about the time of the 
arrival and departure of the various coaches, and how there will be comments 
on * Billy ' and * Peter,' and friendly criticisms on the last new recruit to the 
ranks of * the road,' combined with adjournments for sherry. But the Road 
Club aims at being something more than an agreeable lounge. It wishes to be 
a law to that pleasant pastime which has renewed its youth amongst us of late 
years, and hopes to do some good in its way beyond the mere pleasure of the 
sight of a well-appointed coach and team, it ought to be the headquarters of 
coaching — not only a resort where we can hear what is going on in the 
coaching world, but a tribunal to which its disputes, if they occur, can be 
referred. To Sir Henry de Bathe and Major Fumival especially are due the 
thanks of all who are fond of * the road ' and its pleasures for the establishment 
of the new club. It is not a dear one, its gastronomic principles being based 
on a gridiron, and it is replete with every comfort and luxury. Many men, 
not specially caring for coaching, will find it, we think, a very agreeable resort. 
The story of Punchestown has been often told, and we may say that among 
the contents of the * Van ' it has held a conspicuous place. Mr. Barraud gave 
us the * Royal Visit' of three or four years ago, and a very pleasant picture did 
the scene in the parade before the Royal party make. But the incidents of 
Punchestown have lacked an artist until Mr. Cranfield, the well-known Dublin 
publisher, gave Mr. Sturgess a commission to paint the memorable race for the 
Conyngham Cup in 1872. Mr. Sturgess chose the Start, the Double, the 
Wall, and the Finish for his illustrations, and the coloured engravings from his 
spirited pictures have just been published by Mr. Cranfield. We like them 
ail, the Double and the Wall especially, where the likenesses of both men and 
horses are admirable. Particularly good is Mr. Thomas on Star of the Sea 
coming over the wall, and Captain Smith on H^raut d'Armes is equally so. 
The run in at the finish is admirable, and a more charming memorial of that 
great meeting [which all sportsmen love there could not be than those four 
pictures. They are to be seen in London at Messrs. Ackerman's, Regent 
Street. 
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MR. A. HAMOND. 



Norfolk has been fortunate in its M.F.H. To find a successor 
to Mr. Villebois in one who has now hunted the country for the last 
ten years to the entire satisfaction, not only of hunting men, but 
also to that of those strict game preservers with whom Norfolk 
abounds, is not given to every broad shire, and Norfolk fully appre- 
ciates its good fortune. Mr. Anthony Hamond, a descendant of an 
old county family long settled there, was born in 1834, his mother 
beine Miss Musters of Colwich Hall, Notts. Educated at Eton 
and Trinity, Cambridge, where he graduated in 1855, he was known 
at his university as a bruising rider with the drag, and equally well 
known in his own county, not only in the hunting-field, but as a good 
performer with rod and eun. In 1865, Mr. Hamond succeeded Mr. 
V illebois, having John Squires as his huntsman. This arrangement 
lasted four seasons, when he took the horn, which he carried success- 
fully for three years, with Robert Clayden as first whip. Finding this 
too great a tax on his time, he resigned it to Clayden, who still hunts 
the hounds, and gives the greatest satisfaction to the members of the 
hunt. 

As a Master, Mr. Hamond is most popular with all classes, and 
his portrait, by Graves, was presented to him on the occasion of his 
marriage, in May last, with a daughter of Sir Thomas Hare of Stow 
Hall. Though riding nearly 17 St., he is always with his hounds, 
and very difficult to beat, be the country what it may. It is some- 
what singular that Mr. Hamond and his two brothers-in-law, Mr. 
Musters of Colwich and Mr. Wickstead of the Ludlow, were all 
hunting their own hounds at the same time, and, perhaps, three 
better huntsmen could not have been found, search England through. 

Mr. Hamond is emphatically a good landlord in the highest sense 
of the word, and, kind and genial to all, his popularity is more than 
the passing feeling of the hour. His society is sought by every one, 
and the Prince of Wales rarely misses an opportunity of coming out 
with him when he can. The pack consists of forty-two couple, 
bred by himself with judicious crossing with the Milton and Belvoir 
kennels. 
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FASHIONABLE FATLINGS. 

Now that the last yearling of 1874 has been brought to the ham- 
mer, and breeders can tottle up their winnings or losings pret^ 
accurately — before their attention is once more called to paddoclc 
cares during the shortest days of the year — it may not be out of 
place to touch upon a subject which must exercise exceedingly 
powerful influences, for good or evil, on the rising generation of 
blood stock. Year by year we have seen the evil assuming, if pos- 
sible, larger proportions, until we are almost tempted to inquire for 
what purpose are our young thoroughbreds brought up for sale, 
whether for the trainer or for the butcher ? Fashion we all know to 
be an inexorable dictator, and we are far too willing to place our 
necks under her yoke as a matter of necessity, instead of taking the 
trouble to ascertain whether her power cannot be broken^ once for 
ally by a resolute opposition to her edicts. Obedient to Fashion's 
Medean law, the fair daughter of Cathay limits the natural propor- 
tions of her feet by years of refined torture — the Japanese courtier 
gives himself the happy despatch according to the most rigorous 
exactions of etiquette — the South Sea Islander covers his wretched 
carcase with all manner of grotesque devices, and the ^ poor Indian ' 
mounts the funeral pile of her departed lord. In England, among 
the many absurdities perpetrated in the name of fashion, we bring 
our yearling racers up for sale, so loaded with fat inside and out, that 
one might imagine we were in December instead of June, and feeling 
over the fat beasts in the Agricultural Hall, instead of going round 
the boxes at — well, any of the summer yearling sales. If hippo- 
phagy were in fashion, or the rinderpest had decimated our herds, 
this stufling and cramming might be all very well ; but our yearling 
racers are not destined for the dripping-pan, like sucking pigs, but for 
a deal of very hard work before they can claim once more to eat the 
bread of idleness, and luxuriate in the paddock life of their youth 
again. The French have the credit of being more hopeless slaves of 
Fashion than ourselves ; but, among their many eccentricities of life 
and character, they at least can boast themselves superior in common 
sense to perfidious Albion in these respects — ^namely, in bringing up 
their young things more in accordance with the dictates of nature, 
and refusing to bleed their calves. In England, Fashion has or- 
dained that veal shall be delicately white, taste being a secondary 
consideration, and nutritious properties altogether ignored. Conse- 
quently, we put it down in the list of insipids, and almost neglect a 
most welcome variety in the eternal round of beef and mutton, which 
we are apt to regard in the same light as Magna Charta, or any other 
* bulwark of the nation.' On the Continent no such absurd custom 
prevails of blanching the meat by the cruel process in vogue amongst 
us > and the consequence is that Monseigneur, Herr, or Signor can 
set before his English visitors an appetising, toothsome, and nourishing 
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dish, even when unadorned with that high culinary science we appre- 
ciate so greatly on our travels into other lands. The foreigner may 
cherish equally ridiculous fancies as our own method of spoiling a 
good thing ; but in this particular instance he is clearly far in advance 
of John Bull. 

How this practice of cramming our equine athletes first originated 
we have no means of ascertaining, but it has been painfully apparent 
for some time past ; until those stud-grooms who had not succeeded- 
in laying on the adipose tissue thickly enough have been accused of 
starving their yearlingSy and prices have fdlen accordingly. And yet 
it might be imagined that any one constantly engaged among horses 
could hardly h\l to distinguish between the healthily glossed coat of 
an animal which wholesome exercise prevents from getting gross, and 
the oily appearance of another so made up with fat for the occasion 
as to resemble a pot-bellied tame rabbit rather than an embryo 
horse. In sporting circles nothing is more common than to hear of 
young horses ^ disguised with fat/ as if jt was their normal condition 
when brought to the hammer. But this surely is paying a very bad 
compliment to purchasers by breeders, if the latter consider that 
inferior articles can thus be palmed ofF on those entrusted with that 
important function of selecting yearling stock. We all know, of 
course, that good judges are comparatively rare, and that many 
buyers have only a smattering as to the necessary points of a race- 
horse ; but in how many cases are the * multitude of sins ' supposed 
to be covered by fat concealed from even a half-practised eye ? A 
Smithfield farmer begins at the ^top' of the animal, and mentally 
reckons up the beast's weight in stones, making allowance also for 
the fat inside the carcase. But practical horsemen, trainers, and 
others set to work on an altogether different principle. Look at the 
Dawsons, or a score more of trainers of credit and repute, taking 
stock of a yearling in his box. Legs and feet are their first consi- 
deration, and thence they proceed to a critical examination of other 
points subservient to the actual machinery of prime importance — the 
^ understandings * of the animal. The Claimant-like bulk of many 
yearlings gives the inexperienced bystander an idea of their being 
overtopped ; but judges of course discount this, and picture the 
animal as it would appear under ordinary conditions. We do not for 
a moment deny that there exist owners of racehorses who are liable 
to be taken in by those delightfully round, sleek creatures one sees 
lazily pottering round a sale ring, and who always seem to be bent on 
buying their horses by the pound; but we expect that the great 
majority would rathej* look over a yearling in the rough, up to its 
hocks in mud from galloping in the paddock, and with knotted mane 
and tail, and coat turned a hundred different ways, than have to pick 
to pieces a gross pulpy mass before they can mentally reconstruct 
the animal as nature intended him to appear. 

Not that you will get breeders to admit that their animals are got 
up for sale otherwise than with the dandy brush, rubber, and a large 
supply of elbow grease. They quite ignore the idea of any fatten- 
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ing process, and put on quite an air of goodnatured indignation if 
the word ^ oil-cake ' is breathed in their presence. When all is made 
so pleasant for a yearling inspection, no one but a Grand Inquisitor 
could find it in his heart even to suggest an idea of penetrating the 
mystery whereby the crooked is made straight *and the rough places 
plain by the day of sale. Yet it is the same old, old story of looking 
at a miscellaneous lot, only separated according to sexes, careering 
fast and free round the paddock bounds in all their glory of hardy 
untidiness; and a couple of months afterwards holding a box-to- 
box visitation of the same fraternity so changed, that mere casual 
observers would hardly recognise them for the same animals. Their 
feet pared to shapely proportions and daintily shod, their glossy skins 
almost exuding the nutritious aliment of the last few weeks, their 
tails trimmed and manes waterbrushed everlastingly, and set off with 
brand-new head collars, they form a striking contrast to the wild 
denizens of the stretching pasture which wheeled in squadrons round 
the inclosure at a respectful distance, or trotted timidly up to take 
stock of the intruders upon their domain. As visitors, we do not 
care to pry into the secrets of the prison-house, nor ask to go behind 
the scenes during the period of * transformation', when the clodhopper 
of the pantomime assumes the r6le of the glittering harlequin, and the 
wicked fairy trips it once more on the stage as a graceful columbine. 
And yet no one pretending to the slightest knowledge of horseflesh 
can shut his eyes to the alteration worked in a few weeks — almost as 
great as that from the horse in training to the stallion of many 
seasons. These last, indeed, may claim, m common with their high- 
bred consorts in the neighbouring inclosures, to realise the words of 
the Psalmist, and to ^ bring forth much fruit in their age, and to be 
^ fat and well liking ;' but we hardly look for this golden time ere the 
labours of the racecourse have commenced, and before the hand of 
the trainer has been at work. 

Sheep and oxen are fatted for ^ the knife,' and the same fate, though 
in rather a different sense, awaits many of those who, like Jeshurun, 
have waxed fat in their youth, and with evil humours have inherited 
evil passions. Did any one ever sbe a high-fed, pampered child 
whose unnatural state did not make his life a burden to himself and 
his friends ? The tendency of infantine life is towards fat ; but 
after a yearling has bidden farewell to milk, our object is rather to 
solidify than encourage further development of * adipose tissue.* 
Plain food is best for babes ; but no one tries to put fat on children, 
unless it is intended to make a prize exhibition of them. We may 
try and improve the condition of ^ starvelings/ or creatures naturally 
inclined to be lean, by a generous, fat-producing diet ; but then we 
wish to establish permanently a more generous condition of being, and 
are not so capricious as to fatten merely f6r the sake of relapsing 
again in a short time. We do not personally possess the knowledge 
of nature's physical laws in a sufficient degree to discuss the question 
of the consequences of laying fat on a growing animal. We presume 
that the outward sleek and shining appearance cannot be produced 
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without some corresponding increase of the same oily substance 
within ; a condition far more serious in its consequences than any 
mere temporary accumulation on the exterior. Many of us, too 
conscious, alas ! of the approach to middle age in increasing weight 
and decreasing elasticity evidenced by expanding waistcoat and a more 
dignified gait, know' to our cost how easy is the descension, so gra- 
dual as to be almost inappreciable, to the realms of obesity ; how 
difficult, nay, oftentimes impossible, the return to that enviable state 
of elegant ease which the glass of ^shion reflected in the hot days of 
our youth. 

No Houyhnhnm Banting has as yet arisen to inform us of the 
method of the reduction of ht by diet, and the experiments which 
have been made from time to time of taking up and putting into 
work sires and brood mares have for the most part proved, excepting 
in the case of the resuscitated Jericho, lamentable failures ; thus 
showing that nature is not to be trifled with, and that we cannot 
assume or reject at will the results of a too generous style of living. 
Fat boys, like him of Pickwickian celebrity, do not generally fine 
down into the active, energetic race from which our line of heroes 
and statesmen have sprung ; and the organisation of such individuals 
tends more towards general sleepiness, mentally as well as bodily. 
But if the system of ^ plumping up' yearlings for sale is unnecessary 
as well as injurious to the young idea, how will these epithets be 
further intensified when, having heard the reason why it is considered 
expedient to treat them like fatted calves, we find, as the result of 
further inquiries, that it is not by any means intended that they 
should continue in their literal < well-doing ' ; but, on the contrary, 
the next step is to reduce them to their pristine state of natural con- 
dition. The king of France marches up the hill and then down 
again with all his men ; and the result is not only loss of time, but 
in too many cases absolute physical disarrangement for some period to 
come, if not for all time. According to Lord Byron, fat is an oily 
dropsy, which those desirous of preserving their health and figure should 
make every effort to repress. Trainers obviously cannot take in hand 
at once a yearling trembling with fat, which must come ofF, from both 
exterior and interior, before it begins work in earnest. Accordingly, 
those blest with good constitutions and the soundest of limbs are set 
the task to reduce themselves by the only healthy means in their 
power — that of long, regular, steady exercise, varied occasionally by a 
dose of physic, which assists in carrying off the impurities and ob- 
structions generated by a too abundant imposition of fat. But how 
are the backward and sickly to fare, and those requiring the most 
judicious handling to keep them on their legs even through a two- 
year-old season ? Bone and sinew must primarily draw their sup- 
plies from the stomach ; and if that organ is so far debilitated as to 
be the real cause of all sorts of leg infirmities, how can it be expected 
to regain its tone when further loaded and obstructed with cloying and 
indigestible substances, administered in seeming perversity for the 
very object of arresting healthy development ? Consequently, with 
those incapable of reduction by hard work, physic has to be adopted. 
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and the remedy becomes well-nigh as bad as the disease, by the 
setting up of a weakening process inevitably ensuing on the exhi- 
bition of powerful drugs. Who has not lost sight for ever of many 
a high-priced yearling brought to the hammer under the conditions 
hereinbefore deprecated ? and in how many cases may not such disap- 
pearance be attributed to the utter impossibility of averting the work of 
destruction initiated by the process of * making up for sale ' ? May 
not that dreaded, terrible scourge of roaring be attributed in some 
degree to overloading the body prematurely, and thus inducing 
pressure on the lungs and consequent disarrangement of the breathing 
apparatus ? We all know how laboured is the respiration of those 
unduly burdened with fat, whether in youth or age; and what afflicts 
mankind in such cases must hold good equally with horses. We 
know that nothing can supply the place of healthy exercise for 
clearing the pipes, hardening the muscles, and invigorating the consti- 
tution. The Turkish bath, however successful as it may have 
been in reducing fat, fails miserably in assisting the muscular ener- 
gies ; and if so simple and avowedly healthful a means of getting rid 
of crudities has been justly condemned, what can be advanced on 
behalf of medicine, which can only act in a manner calculated to 
lower the strength of the stomach, and which, even when it has 
had the desired effect, leaves it in need of tonics to restore its 
efficiency as the mainspring of the system ? 

Constitutional changes, induced by this ^ priming ' of young stock 
destined for a laborious existence, cannot but retard growth and 
delay the maturing process. And if it be bad judgment, not to say 
folly, to feed up yearling stock for the blood sales commencing in 
June, it might almost be termed madness to continue this process up 
to the close of the season in September, when the Doncaster sale 
ring winds up business in that line for the year. Every month must 
be of importance in carrving out the reducing process, and the 
sooner this is commenced, the greater likelihood is there of the 
youngster coming early to its trainer's hands, and a rough idea of its 
capabilities being formed in December, before the important entries 
for the ensuing year are compelled to be made. Three months 
must make a vast difference in the introduction from the nursery to 
the schoolroom, when we consider the shortness of an average 
racing career ; and we have noticed over and over again that 
yearlings purchased late in the year lose their advantage as two-year- 
olds, which they may possibly regain, however, by being laid by for 
that season. 

No one who has taken the pains to study modern racing statistics, 
and has watched the varying fortunes of different stables, can have 
failed to observe how consistently success has followed the breeders 
of their own horses for the Turf. How are we to account for this, 
except upon the supposition that some different plan is adopted in the 
feeding and rearing of their young thoroughbreds f If every private 
breeder kept a stallion for the use of his entire stud of mares, his 
success might not unreasonably be attributed to the absence of all 
the bustle and excitement of his * Belgravian mothers ' changing 
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quarters at that most critical period just before foaling, when ^ fresh 
* fields and pastures new/ to say nothing of the actual excitement of 
a long journey by rail, must prejudice in some degree the happy 
result of an event which every one would wish to take place under 
personal supervision and in the quiet retirement of the home paddock. 
But so far from keeping their mares for one sire, we find number- 
less racing men in possession of from half a dozen to a score of 
matrons, patronizing public horses year by year, as a far more 
convenient way of doing business, and giving them an opportunity 
of changing the blood according to fancy, without the obligation of 
being to a certain extent bound down to their own sire, which many 
decline to keep at all, owing to the trouble and anxiety such a 
possession involves. Consequently their mares run the same risks as 
those of others who breed for sale, and the young things have to 
rough it in strange paddocks with the common herd. Still the 
superiority of home-bred horses over those purchased at public sales 
remains as marked as ever ; and it is a fact we cannot shirk, that 
tracing back through the last decade of Derby winners, the former 
number seven to three of the latter. Almost the same proportion 
holds good if we ascend to another decade, while the multitude of 
high-priced yearlings annually consigned to the limbo of forgetfulness, 
like ships setting sail with such high promise, and never being heard 
of again, bears silent testimony to a fault somewhere in the system. 
There is this sole difference, so far as we can perceive, between the 
home-bred and the yearlings sold into bondage, from the time they 
^ nose the udder ' in the bleak winds of receding winter to the day 
they pass into the trainer's care — that the former is spared the 
ordeal through which fashion has ordained the latter must pass, viz., 
the process of making up for sale. In all other respects the con- 
ditions of rearing and feeding appear to be the same, and we have 
shown that in conditions of birth and early foalhood they differ not 
at all. Are we then attempting to prove too much, in arguing from 
the only standpoint of difference between them, or is ours a reason- 
able conclusion to draw from facts we have never yet heard disputed 
— that breeders succeed better than buyers, and that the popular 
demand is for ^ fashionable fatlings V 

In further allusion to the French system of rearing their thorough- 
bred stock, the question very naturally arises, how do our neighbours 
across the Channe) manage to produce, from animals English breeders 
would hardly deign to notice, such horses as have lately made so 
serious a mark among us as to induce a member of the Jockey Club 
to urge upon his brethren schemes for limiting in the future foreign 
successes ? We have no hesitation in asserting that sires such as 
Plutus, Orphelin, Minos, Ventre St. Gris, Vertug;adin, and half a 
dozen others of like calibre, would have found no favour in English 
eyes ; and yet we see their progeny, ragged hipped, angular, old- 
fashioned looking creatures with more substance than quality, not 
only holding their own amongst us, but causing envious eyes to be 
cast on their repeated successes in Cups and other high^class races. 
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It may be argued, with some show of reason, that French stallions 
do not run the same risk of being abused as our popular English 
sires; but it should also be recollected that in France owners 
of racehorses are also mostly their breeders, and that yearling sales 
are almost unknown in that country. The climate, it is true, may 
be more genial, and better adapted for early development than ours ; 
but the temperature of these islands is scarcely of such an inclement 
nature as to require our young racers to be fed on oil and fat, like 
Greenlanders ; and we would rather see Mr. Tattersall taking up his 
pulpit and his parable in the centre of a paddock, with yearlings 
gloriously dirty, ragged, and unkempt, showing off their paces in mud 
and dirt around him, than assist at the sale of such prime fatlings as 
we have seen almost goaded into a sale ring on a summer's afternoon, 
too lazy seemingly to crawl round its limits, and gazing mildly up as 
if in expectation of being knocked down by a pole-axe in place of 
the ivory hammer. 

The remedy against an obviously pernicious and barbarous fashion 
lies entirely in the hands of breeders, who, after all, are the people 
principally concerned in bringing their young things to market as 
ripe and ready for the trainer's hands as plenty of good hard food and 
abundant exercise can make them. Let but one amongst our most 
influential of them have the courage to set the example, and in a few 
years he will find it followed even by those accustomed stare super 
antiqims vias, and veritable conservatives in their calling. The 
change will not of course be appreciated at first ; but we will venture 
to assert that trainers will soon be converted, when we may consider 
the question finally settled, without any danger of a return to the 
days of ^ fashionable fatlings.' Not that we profess to be sanguine 
of such a revolution taking place, for originators of the change will 
at first have to be content with shorter prices, in addition to some 
ridicule. But we are convinced the laugh will speedily be on the 
other side after a hit trial has proved beyond doubt that the sleekest 
skin does not always cover the best and most sterling qualities of the 
racer, whose function it can never be— 

' To rust unbumisbedy not in shine in use.* 

By all means let breeders send their children to school, so to speak, 
with clean faces and tidy clothes; but let them not attempt to 
improve their appearance of hard health by reverting to those 
unctuous messes of mysterious composition, which can only induce 
premature disease, like Strasbourg geese, forced in ovens for the sake 
of enlarging their livers. We have found in our school days the 
healthiest, the brightest, and most athletic of our compeers, not 
among the Epicureans who lingered away their between-school 
hours gorging at the pastrycooks, but rather in the ranks of those 
who ^ scorning delights and living laborious days,' laid the founda- 
tions of bodily strength and intellectual vigour by a devotion to 
' brown exercise ' and the cultivation of manly pastimes. 

Amphion. 
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FRANK RALEIGH OF WATERCOMBE. 

CHAPTER XI. 

In going to the otter-hunt that morning, the coach had not been 
ten minutes off the stones ere the whirl and excitement of the start, 
the spanking team, and the pleasant sallies of Jack Goodwin's wit 
had speedily and effectually banished from Frank's mind all thoughts 
of Buckbury and Dr. Twigg for the rest of the day. Even the 
earnest appeal of Mrs. Hopkins, the kind-hearted housekeeper, 
striving hard, as she expressed it, to save him from ruin, no longer 
rung on his ears ; nor, for one moment, in the all-engrossing pre- 
sence of the Jiounds, did the chase lose an iota of its charms by a 
single twinge of apprehension as to the fate awaiting him on his 
return to school. 

' The sunshine of the hour' he had thoroughly enjoyed, and pro- 
bably none the less so because it was a stolen ray ; for in the Songs 
of Schiller, so exquisitely translated by the late Lord Lytton, is it 

not said — 

* Ah ! never he has rapture known, 

Who has not, w^ere the waves are driven 
Upon the fearful shores of Hell, 
Pluck'd fruits that taste of Heaven '? 

But back once more within those prison walls, and again under 
the very eye of the pedagogue, whose severity in all cases of breach 
of discipline amounted to a proverb, Frank might well believe that 
^ the ills to come' were now at hand, and that a heavy sentence of 
punishment would be pronounced without mercy on his guilty head. 
Still his cheek was not blanched, nor could any sign of the down- 
cast culprit be traced in the open expression of his countenance ; 
his step too was firm, and, though exhibiting no bravado, he fol- 
lowed the faiir widow into the Doctor's den without a shadow of 
fear or trepidation observable in his whole demeanour. 

Was it then the natural courage of the boy that, in the face of 
the flagrant act of which he was conscious, gave him composure, 
if not confidence, in the presence of the pedagogue ? Or was it 
that, knowing how soon he would be emancipated from the school- 
trammels by which he was now hampered, he was nerved to meet 
without alarm an ordeal, usually held so terrible by every truant, 
under the belief that this would probably be the last he should ever 
be subjected to within those walls ? 

To this feeling, doubtless, and to his high spirit was the self- 
possession that sustained him partly due ; but there was yet another 
and a stronger reason that influenced Frank's manner and Encouraged 
him to expect a light sentence in the present interview. The widow's 
power over the pedagogue was no secret to him ; indeed, he had 
already turned it to account by obtaining a holiday on the previous 
day, when it was well known that to every one else but that lady 
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the Doctor would have given a stern refusal. Under her wing, 
therefore, Frank felt tolerably secure, and entered into the awful 
den, not only without a shudder, but with a step that iEneas might 
have envied when, bearing the golden bough and supported by the 
Sibyl, he entered the realms of the inexorable Pluto. 

* Delighted to see you, my dear madam,* said the Doctor, rising 
to receive the lady with a gratified air and the blandest of smiles ; 

* a visit from you is indeed a great honour. Pray be seated, and let 
' me know in what way I can serve you.* 

So complete was the transmutation of the man's countenance and 
manner, that Frank could scarcely believe in his own ears and eyes 
that he heard and saw the veritable Dr. Twigg. The moment, 
however, the eye of the pedagogue fell on him, and that old Burleigh 
nod, so full of dignity and dark import, bid the boy understand that 
he too was to take a chair, Frank's doubts vanished like a dream ; 
that one look and nod were enough ; it was the wielder of the 
Hederich that stood before him — * old Twigg * incarnate, and no other, 

*You are always so very kind,* replied Mrs. Cornish, in the 
gentlest and sweetest of tones, ^or I could not have ventured to 
' trouble you so soon again with another petition.' 

* Whatever that petition may be, madam, pray consider it as 

* already granted,* interposed the Doctor, with all the gallantry 
of which he was capable. 

^ Thank you a thousand times,' said the ladv, looking round hope- 
fully at Frank, with a view to cheer him. * My young friend, I ft»r, 
^ has been absent without leave ; and as he is conscious of having 
^ seriously 'transgressed your rules and taken an unwarrantable 

* liberty with you, he is come to express his deep regret at having 
^ done so. Let me add that, as I am in some measure responsible 
^ for the night adventure that led to this breach of discipline, I must 
^ beg you to consider me a co-culprit in the matter, and deal 
^ leniently with us both.' 

Not one word of regret ; not a syllable of penitence had Frank 
expressed, either directly or indirectly, to Mrs. Cornish; and 
although be felt it was quite true he had broken the rules of the 
establishment, and given dire olTence thereby, his pride rebelled at 
the idea of cringing to * old Twigg,* and begging for mercy at his 
hands. A thousand times rather would he have submitted to another 
blow from the Hederich, or any other punishment in the power of 
the pedagogue to inflict, than, by asking his pardon, run the risk of 
being considered ^a funk* by his schoolfellows so long as he lived. 

Besides, the confession of his fault, he thought, would be such a 
triumph for the man who had impressed his mark on him by so 
many acts of savage violence, and whom he had now come to regard, 
not simply in the light of a severe taskmaster, but as an oppressor 
and a brute. No ! he'd bite out his tongue rather than say he was 
sorry to 'old Twipg :' better death than such humiliation. 

Such was Frank's determ'mation, as he listened impatiently to the 
widow's report, representing him as returning in a penitent mood 
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and expressing a sorrow on his account which he did not feel, and 
certainly would not own. 

This feeling on his part, if not a Christian, was only a too natural 
one ; for, in memory at least, he was still smarting under the degra- 
dation to which he had been compelled so often to submit ; and to be 
called upon now to kiss the rod, and perhaps be threatened again 
with the same indignity, was a penance but too likely to rouse the 
spirit of a lad possessing far less mettle than Frank Raleigh into 
downright, open rebellion. 

The explanation and appeal for clemency so kindly profFered by 
Mrs. Cornish, in which her own fault, as she insisted on calling it, 
was ingeniously interwoven with that of Frank's, drew from the 
Doctor, as might be expected, a low and approving nod : * Your 
' complicity in this sad affair, my dear madam,' he then said, ^ is due 
^ only to the good-nature and kindness of your heart, and, if they 
^ have been abused by a gross breach of discipline on the part of this 
^ truant, he, and not you, must suffer the consequences.' 

The Doctor having so far adjudicated on the widow's case, the 
form of his visage became changed as, with a dark scowl upon it, he 
turned round to Frank, and thus addressed him : — 

* You, sir, as you must know, have no title to any indulgence at 
' my hands. You have been consistently negligent of your studies, 
' followed field sports as if you were born to be a gamekeeper, and 
^ were sent here to learn your trade j and, lastly, you have thought 
' fit to violate my rules by an act of insubordination alike injurious, 
' by its example, to the pupils as well as to the reputation of this 
^ establishment. To overlook such wilful and daring misconduct 
^ would be to neglect a duty I owe not less to you than to your 
^ father, as well as to the other pupils and to myself. But, sir, in 
' deference to this lady's appeal, instead of expelling you, which I 

* bad made up my mind to do, you will transcribe in plain, legible 

* characters the fourth book of Homer's ^^ Iliad," and this task you 

* will accomplish before the holidays : you may now go/ 

No expression of regret, then, was demanded from him, no pro- 
mise of future amendment ; so Frank's eye positively brightened as 
he listened to the terms of this sentence passed upon him. He then 
rose in haste, and, with a few words of hearty thanks to Mrs. 
Cornish, quitted the apartment ; not, however, before that lady had 
reminded him of his promise to join her picnic at Holne Chase on 
the following Thursday, his next holiday ; ^ And don't forget,' she 
added, pressing his hand significantly, ^ to bring your friend Somers 

* with you.' 

The expiation of his fault by an imposition, no matter of what 
length nor in what language, troubled Ftank so little that, on joining 
his schoolfellows, a knot of whom were waiting for him outside the 
Doctor's den, he broke out into a roar of merriment. ^ Beat the old 

* grinder again, by Jingo, boys ! Got an imposition, such a whacker 1 
^ the fourth book of the ^^ Iliad " to transcribe : why 'twill keep 

* poor Powell in roast beef for a month to come.* 
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* And thankful enough he'll be for it/ said Somers, joining in the 
mirth ; ^ for I know he and his children have been living on short 
^ commons for many a past week, and his wife looks like a skeleton/ 

It will now be necessary to revert to a period of twelve months 
antecedent to the present history, in order to introduce the reader to 
the gentleman on whom thb imposition was likely to confer so great 
a boon. 

The Rev. Llewellyn Powell, the individual referred to, was the 
curate of an out-lying chapelry attached to Buckbury ; but as it 
possessed no parochial residence for the clergyman, he and his family 
were compelled to occupy a set of wretched apartments over a car- 
penter's shop in the suburbs of that town. For this accommodation 
and the service of one of the landlord's daughters, >^o waited on 
them as maid-of-all-work, he was required to pay the weekly sum of 
ten shillings out of an annual stipend amounting to seventy pounds. 

This income, with the addition of a few pounds earned casually, 
as will be presently explained, by the use of his pen, included every 
penny poor Powell had to depend upon for the support of a delicate 
wife and three hungry children. He had no sooner taken orders as 
a literate, educated in one of the theological schools of the Prin- 
cipality, than he hastened, like a bold man, to fulfil an engagement 
he had entered into, in an evil hour, with a fair-haired ^ penniless lass ' 
of his own country ; and with the hope of obtaining a better-paid 
curacy than Cardiganshire was likely to supply, he had migrated into 
Devon, where we now find him on the outskirts of Dartmoor, half 
fed and in threadbare attire. 

But notwithstanding the poverty indicated by his dress, always a 
linsey-wolsey suit of shepherd's-plaid pattern, woven in his native 
looms, but so darned and be-roughed by thorns that its own fabri- 
cator would have been puzzled to recognise it, Powell's nature was 
so joyous, and his fine, manly form and clear-cut, handsome features 
so prepossessing, that no one, looking at his countenance, would 
think of his dress a second time. 

Nor in appearance only was his manliness displayed ; in that of 
his conduct it was far more striking. He had been three years at 
Buckbury, enduring not only the want of almost every comfort 
supposed to sweeten life, but grinding penury into the bargain ; yet 
he owed no man a shilling, nor was a murmur of discontent ever 
heard on his lips. Verily, he was a living instance that ^ to poverty 
* only do the gods give content.' 

Besides being * a fisher of men,' Powell devoted no small portion 
of his time to fishing for trout ; and if his success in the former 
capacity had only equalled his capture of the latter, he would have 
been entitled to the best stall in the Bishop of Exeter's gift. In that 
craft he was indeed a profound artist ; could tie a fly and throw it 
with consummate delicacy, and- fill his basket on a cold easterly- 
wind day, when no one else could lure a fish to the surface. But 
not for his recreation only did he follow this pastime with such 
ardour and assiduity : from February to September the fish he 
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caught constituted the chief animal food on which he and his family 
subsisted for months together ; and but for this nutritive diet the 
hard times they saw would have been harder still on his already 
sorelv-pinched household. 

When September came, however, matters mended ; the hollow 
cheek of bis wife was no longer so apparent, nor the looks of his 
children half so delicate. From the first day of that month a more 
substantial fere, in the form of game and rabbits, fell to their lot ; 
for in those days, the pheasant being a rara avis in that country, 
Powell, gun in hand, was not only permitted to wander where he 
would and shoot what he could, but was invited to do so by the 
farmers far and near. If the land had been his own free warren he 
could scarcely have had a freer range. Then, the prevalence of the 
fiirze-bush, bristling on almost every hedge-row, and the number of 
furze-brakes, grown for ^ kindling ' purposes, and occupying no 
inconsiderable percentage of most Devonshire farms, insured for 
him a nev^r-failing supply of rabbits, and right welcome were his 
visits to many a poor farmer suffering from the depredations of too 
large a stock. 

r rank had scarcely been a week at school before a warm friend* 
ship, founded on their similar tastes for out-of-door life, sprang up 
between him and the poor curate of Blacky-down. He it was who 
had taught him so many of the secrets of the ^gentle art,' and had 
helped him to build a coracle after the ancient British type, such as 
Tacitus describes, and such as are to this day used by. the fishermen 
of the Teivi and other Cambrian rivers. Canvas, however, satu- 
rated with tar and tallow, had been substituted for the bullock's hide, 
or coriufHy which they stretched over its osier-and-ash ribs in former 
days, and to which Latin word it is erroneously supposed to be 
indebted for its present name. 

The object of this boat— -weighing about seventy pounds, and in 
shape very like an old-fashioned coal-scuttle, or the tail-end of a 
duck's body, supposing it chopped in twain — was to enable Frank to 
fish certain portions of the lower river, which, owing to its dense 
fringe of overhanging timber, was utterly unapproachable by any 
other means ; and there, as imagination will always magnify the 
unknown, of course lay the biggest fish, the tritons of the stream. 

The low ebb of Powell's exchequer was well known to the whole 
school, and excited a strong sympathy among the boys of the upper 
forms, who had frequently discussed the subject among themselves, 
and lamented the cruel fate that assigned such slender means to so 
good a fellow. Nor were plans wanting by which they proposed to 
relieve in some measure the financial difficulties pressing upon him \ 
but among the many advanced, no proposition sufficiently feasible 
could be hit upon } not one to which the leaders of the school would 
give their adhesion : still the subject was not shelved. One day — 
it was in the previous warm summer — several of the fifth and sixth- 
form boys had gone on a bathing expedition for the purpose of testing 
the capabilities of the coracle, then newly built, and of practising the 
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very ticklish task of getting in and out of her without capsizing the 
frail bark. 

Naked as sinless Adam had Frank first, and every boy in turn^ 
essayed the embarcation ; but, like a vicious mule under an un* 
skilled rider, the crazy craft wriggled and winced under its burden 
and sent every bey one after the other spinning into the pool. Once it 
capsized on the top of young Carew's head ; and he, not being of an 
agile turn, nor an expert swimmer, must have been drowned but 
for Powell, who, although in his clothes, dived instantly down, 
caught him by the legs, and dragged him to land. 

On that first day of trial not one of the party could keep his seat 
for two seconds, and the thorough ducking they all sustained would 
have probably damped their ardour, keen as it was, if Powell had 
not warned them that the management of a coracle by a beginner 
was usually attended by such consequences. 

While returning from this expedition, and sauntering among the 
beautiful green meadows leading up-stream in the directioo of Buck- 
bury, the old subject of the parson's penury was again broached by 
the boys ; he in the meantime having jumped into the coracle and 
started down-stream in pursuit of his hnny prey. 

' ril tell you what, boys,' said Carew, his heavy, good-natured 
countenance being more than usually animated, * I know how we 
^ could do the parson a good, turn. We'll concoct a letter to my 
^ governor, and tell him of my wonderful escape, and how the curate 
^jumped in and risked his own life to save mine. Then, can't I 
^ hear him say, ** That's the man I'll give Duckyfbrd to ; he has 
^ ^^ saved my son's life, and shall have the best living in my gift." ' 

^ But isn't that old Courtenay's parish ?' said Frank ^ * what are 
' you going to do with him i He's alive and kicking, and likely to 
* live, I should say. Why, there isn't a man out can beat him 
^ over the moor now, when the hounds find on his side the country. 
^ Sir Anthony must bury him first, before he can appoint another man.' 

* Don't be so sure of that, Frank,' answered Carew, not at ill 
relishing the laugh raised at his expense i ^ no one can understand a 
^ word old Courtenay says, either in the desk or pulpit ; and the 
^ farmers declare a cast-iron parson would be just as useful to the 
^ parish. The Ranters are getting the upper hand, too, and my 
^ father is going to offer the old fellow a good pension if he will 
' quietly slip out of harness and resign the living : so I say, there's 
' a chance for Powell.' 

* A very good one, too,' said Harry Somers, * if Sir Anthony has 
^ not already another man in his eye.' 

This suggestion then of Carew's appeared to be by far the most 
sensible as yet proposed ; and, with the concurrence of all present, 
it was arranged that a letter should be forthwith addressed to Sir 
Anthony Carew, describing the accident and Powell's magnanimous 
conduct in rescuing his son from imminent death. Powell's circum- 
stances swere then to be disclosed, and an entreaty added that when 
Duckyford became vacant Sir Anthony would bestow it on him. 
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This was accordingly done, and the document, including a 
minute description of all particulars likely to promote its success, 
duly forwarded to Sir Anthony Carew. The following post brought 
an answer, addressed, not to his son, but to Dr. Twigg, which the 
latter thought proper to read aloud before the whole school. Not 
one word of gratitude for the escape of his son did the letter contain, 
but an unsparing invective against the lax discipline of a school 
which could permit boys to waste their time in building coracles 
and risking their lives by using them. To this was added a short 
postscript, begging that an enclosed five-pound note might be handed 
over to the distressed curate* 

The Doctor's face was positively black with rage, so galled was 
he by the taunt reflecting on his establishment. * Carew !' he said, 
in a voice deeper and more gutteral than usual, ^ who were your 
*' accomplices on this occasion i and who is the owner of this boat V 

Before Carew, however, could give an answer, Frank started to 
his feet and announced himself as the constructor and sole owner. 

The Doctor at first appeared a little taken aback by this straight- 
forward admission ; but instead of giving Frank credit for his can- 
dour, he attacked him at once in the most vituperative language his 
powers of speech could command. * I knew it !' he said, bitterly ; 
^ I knew you, sir, would be the ringleader in this matter, as you 

* always have been in every plot and act calculated to outrage my 
^ rules! ever since you entered this establishment. This last aggres- 

* sion is one of lawless audacity, and has brought a reproach on me 
' such as I never yet was subjected to. ^^ Lax discipline,'* indeed ! 

* ril uke care that that complaint shall never be brought to my door 

* aeain.' 

it was a matter of grave import always when the Doctor in ad- 
dressing his pupils exceeded the significant nod and monosyllabic 
words in which he usually indulged ; and during the delivery of that 
long phillipic so hushed were the auditors that a pin foiling would 
have been heard all over the school. 

* And who, sir, were your other accomplices besides Carew ?' he 
demanded, still holding Frank with his eye, as the ancient mariner 
held the wedding guest. 

A dead sileace followed this question, and for some seconds it 
seemed as if Frank, unwilling to incriminate his schoolfellows, meant 
to make no response; but however this might have been, seven 
boys stepped forward and acknowledged themselves as participators 
with Frank in making trial of the coracle, and at the same time 
stating that, as they had gone to bathe, they had no intention what- 
ever of committing a breach of discipline by that act. 

Dr. Twigg, however, appeared to think otherwise, for, without 
taking any notice of the explanation, he proceeded at once to allot a 
heavy imposition to each boy, requiring him to write out the first 
chapter of St. Luke's Gospel in Greek ; but to Frank, giving the 
second chapter as well. At the same time he inhibited the use 
gf the coracle for evermore, adding, th^t e^cpulsion would be the 

yoL. XXVI. — NO. 179- ' f 
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instant penalty \ imposed on every boy transgressing that order. 
He then withdurew to his den. 

^ I shouldn't have so much minded the double allowance he gave 
^ me/ said Frank, ^ if he hadn't been down on the coracle so. A 
^ pretty kettle of fish you've made of it, Carew, you and your fiat 
^ living of Ducbrford 1 

' I did it for the best,' replied the other, mildly, ^ and you fellows 
^ all agreed to it ; but who would have thought the old Patriarch ' 
(this was the name for Sir Anthony) * would have cut up so 
crusty ?' 

^ He don't seem to think much of you,' said Frank, ^ or he might 
^ have sent the poor parson fifty instead of that flimsy fiver.' 

* Hold hard,' said another, equally vexed at the result of the 
petition, 'five pounds is a big price, and, in my opinion, Powell has 
• already been overpaid for the job.' 

^ Well,' said Carew, still maintaining his good-temper and ready 
to defend his Either, * you forget there are twelve of us at home, 
^ and that I am the Benjamin of the bunch.' 

^ So I should think/ replied Frank, ^ bv the mess we have all 
^ dropped into, and of which you certainly should have had the 
^ double allowance.' 

Happily, Carew's nature was not a contentious one, or a fight for 
a certain^ with one or the other of those who badgered him would 
have been the inevitable finale to that conversation. School for the 
day being now over, and the irritation all but forgotten, an adjourn- 
ment to the football field in the rear of the town then took place by 
general consent. Here were already assembled a large party of the 
lower boys playing cricket, a new game onlv lately imported into 
the western counties from Kent, and bidding fair to be very popular 
among the athletes of the school. 

Watching the players from an open window over the carpenter's 
shop adjoining this ground stood Powell, head and shoulders out, as 
if taking a warm interest in the features of this novel and manly 
game, Frank and his coracle crew spied him in a moment, and, 
rushing up, the tale of all their disasters was duly told, from the 
angry letter of Sir Anthony Carew to the interdiction of the coracle, 
on which last point Frank's outburst of eloquence on ^ old Twigg's ' 
cruelty must have, made that pedagogue's left ear tingle to its 
very roots. 

* I'll give you the coracle, Mr. Powell, with all my heart,' said 
Frank, as the thought occurred to him that even yet the Doctor 
might probably impound jt ; ^ and then, you know, if you should 
^ miss it some fine afternoon, you'll perhaps bs able to guess who 
^ has borrowed it.' 

Powell, however, at once foreseeing that if he accepted the 
coracle and Frank used it, he would be indirectlv aiding and abettine 
him in breaking Dr. Twigg's mandate, promptly declined the proN 
fered gift, and, at the same time, strongly recommended the virtue 
of submission. * It's no use kicking against the pricks,' he said. 
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kindly ; ^ and so long as you are under authority, obedience to if 
' will, depend upon it, be your best policy/ 

Never before, had Powell spoken to Frank in this monitory way ; 
but the kind tone in which he did it, and the real chumship that 
existed between them, produced their instantaneous effect on the 
warm-hearted but impulsive lad. 

* I'm sure that's good advice, Mr. Powell,' said he ; ^ but it does go 
' so against my grain to feel that every word I say is either doubted 
^ or disbelieved when I do all I can to speak the truth and shame 
^ the devil. It's enough to make a fellow turn sneak for ever.' 

The remittance of the five*pound note by Sir Anthony had not as 
yet been mentioned by the boys, an instinctive feeling of delicacy as 
to what Powell would think of it causing them to keep that in the 
background to the last. At length out it came, and in a moment it 
was evident that, poor as Powell was, poverty had done little to 
subdue a certain spirit of pride that still ruled within the man. 

Some one has written that * Cupid and cold mutton do not go well 

^ together,' and certainly it may be said that no two yolk-fellows are 

so ill-matched together as pride and poverty. Was it not Churchill 

who wrote — 

' Were I to curse the man I hate, 
Attendance and dependence be his fhte ; 
And to entail but one curse more, 
Let him be very proud and rcry poor * ? 

The idea of being sent a five-pound note through Dr. Twigg, 
without one word of thanks, in payment for what he had done, 
grated so on his feelings that, much as he wanted it, he determined 
at once to refuse the money. 

^ No,' he said to himself, ^ my financial affairs may be at a low 

* ebb, but if they never rise again, I could not accept a douceur on 
^ such terms. The gratification of having saved my young friend's 
^ life is of itself an ample, as it shall be my sole, reward/ 

The boys then withdrew towards the cricket-ground ; and the 
subject of the impositions being reverted to, with many a groan over 
the difficulty of writing the Greek characters, a rare young scamp, 
called Cockburn, inquired why they didn't follow the plan adopted at 
Oxford, and get their impositions written by a scribe paid for the 
work. * I've often,' he said, * heard my brother at Christ Church 

* boast that he had never done an imposition himself, and that for a 

* guinea he could always get a Greek play or a whole book of 
' Homer written out in a few hours. Why don't we do the same 

* thing, I say V 

A general buzz of approbation greeted this suggestion, and before 
that day was over, all the boys of the upper school had agreed to 
form and subscribe to a fund ^which should be available for that 
purpose. This being arranged^ a deputation, consisting of Frank 
and a few of his most intimate friends, waited on PoweU, and, after 
a long discussion and sundry objections on his part, his home wants, 
however, staring him in the face, and gradually subduing his scruples, 

p 2 
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the boys at length prevailed, and he consented to become their paid 
secretary ; so true is that aphorism, Necessitas ad turpia cogit. 

The Greek chapters were accordingly produced in the course of a 
few days, Powell and, it was believed, his wife sitting up at night 
and writing them, so as to pass muster, in a variety of style and on 
different kinds of paper. Half a guinea was paid for each chapter, 
and from that time to the day on which the fourth book of Homer 
was imposed on Frank for his last breach of discipline, Powell had 
netted many a substantial fee, for impositions were numerous and 
the bop paid liberally. 

But it was dirty money, as Powell himself called it, and nothing 
but the hollow cheeks of his children and the spectre form of his 
wife would have induced him to soil his hands with such a job. 



A SPORTING CRUISE TO SARDINIA. 
*A Yarn from the Embassy.' 

CHATFEa nr. LANUSEI — ^THB VENDETTA PEPICO, THE BANDfT : A DAV's SPORT IN 

HIS COMPANY — *A REVEL ' — STAG-HUNTING — FLEAS — MOUFFLON — THE AUTHOR 
FALLS ASLEEP AMD LOSES HIS VENISON THE BAY — RETURN. 

The next morning I rose and inspected the town of Lanusei. It 
was built on the side of an almost perpendicular hill, as all the old 
Sardinian towns are, to be the more easily defended against the 
swarms of pirates who in old times used to harry them, levy black- 
mail, contributions, &c. The streets formed the gutters, and in the 
latter there was the accumulated filth of ages. 

The women were handsome, prettily dressed when one could see a 
clean costume, bright-eyed, and civil to the stranger ; the men were 
small, spare, black-visaged, and active. The houses small, marvel- 
lously ill-contrived, and seemed to let in everything thev ought to 
keep out, especially pigs and a north-east wind that was blowing very 
keenly. 

My anxiety was to begin operations ; but nothing could be done 
without the bandits and Pepico, who was in everybody's mouth as a 
sportsman of first-class capacity. 

A messenger had been despatched to some wild haunt of the gentle- 
men outlaws, and they were not expected till dark, as, although the 
police did not trouble them for the few occasional homicides they had 
committed (one man had killed his uncle recently), it was understood 
that it was the correct thing not to approach the chief town of the 
district and the awful residence of the judge of assize before sunset ; 
but as that luminary went down, sure enough two dark figures on 
active ponies descended at Mameli's door. These were the bandits. 

Antonio Ferrai and Ian Oriente were the names of the two indivi- 
duals in question. They tied their steeds to the palines, and, armed 
with immense long Moorish single-barrels, long knives, cartridge 
girdles, steek to strike fire, and sundry other queer-looking equip- 
ments, they walked into the kitchen and sat down by the fire, looking 
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excessively at their ease, and as unconcerned as though they had never 
even taken the life of a chicken. 

Antonio was a tallish, lathy, sinewy man, of about thirty-three ; Ian 
was under the middle size, but walked with a springy gait like a goat, 
which I remarked was common to all Sards of the hill district. They 
were dressed exactly alike, in the universal black cap, black capote^ 
black velvet double-breasted waistcoat, white big breeches gathered in 
at the knee, and black leather gaiters, with capital shoes, pointed and 
nailed in an admirable manner. In point of &ct their whole equipment 
for active work, walking, riding, or hunting, was perfect, and their 
clothes of the very best. 

Thev were small farmers, and though bandits — i.e,^ outlaws— they 
MTOuld nave shot any gentleman who doubted their word. Indeea, 
law is so lax in their island, and justice so ill administered, that the 
greater part of the Sardinian bandits have become so in self-defence 
sometimes, and sometimes for administering wild justice in their own 
way, wjien the tame commodity either could not be had or would not 
move. Hence it is that on an offence given the Sard takes the law 
into his own hands, and then, if murder ensues, takes to the hillside 
for a year or so, coming down to sleep at a friend's house, and being 
in hiding during the day, when at last his friend's interest pulls him 
through it. Out of this lax state of the law has sprung the custom 
of great men in Sardinia being godfathers to hosts of children, who are 
thus put under his protection, and who, growing up, do him any 
service he may require, they receiving his countenance in any little 
difficulty, such as murder, arson, and the like. 

The vendetta^ about which so much has been wrkten in novels and 
magazii^es, is merely the effect of badly administered and savage laws. 
Justice was out of the question. Judges were venal, or under the 
influence of terror, or of some great man who gave a gentle hint that 
if his godson. So-and-so, was not acquitted, or if meddled with, the 
judge had better make his will and confess to his priest, for his days 
were numbered. I saw one man at La Maddalena who had committed 
sixteen homicides, and he was not particularly remarked. People 
merely said he had an influential compare (godfather), and looked 
at him as something to be envied. The Constitutional Government 
is, however, gradually getting rid of these anomalies, and justice is 
better administered now than it used to be. However, to return to 
our friends Antonio and Ian. 

I followed them into the house and retired to the hall, they being 
in the kitchen drinking coffee. M then said he must introduce 

them to me formally, as the mere ^t of their being bandits made 
them punctilious, and tenacious of form and etiquette I 

This was something new, at all events, and is a case for which I 
will bet a trifle the ^ Code of Etiquette ' published in London has not 
provided. 

The Vice-Consul constituted himself mattre des cirhnonies^ and, 
accordingly, rerired into the kitchen, from which he shortly 
emerged, ushering Ian and his companion. The business was a? 
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formal as at the court of Queen Victoria. We all stood up on 
our lees, and we all simultaneously uncovered. M advanced 

his right leg, and giving a gentle flourish with his black silk nightcap, 
which he waved towards me as though for the purpose of directing 
the attention of the gentlemen in hiding to something new and 
strange, said, turning to them and introducing me to them (not them 
to me) : 

^ This is an English gentleman remarkable as a cacciatore and an 
^ admirer of our country. He has come to this island to see our anti- 
^ quities, our manners and customs, and desires to divert himself with 
^ the chase. I present him to you. I think you will find deer on 

* Gennargentu. You know the ground.' 

Upon this we all bowed ; the ceremony was over ; and as they 
were now on my side of the house, I did the honours by asking them 
to take coffee, and by offering them my tobacco-bag. We then all 
sat down round the brazier, 1 with a murderer on each side of me ; 
and as they spoke Italian fluently, the conversation was animated and 
interesting, and, naturally enough, turned upon hunting, in which it 
was clear they were capable of taking a first-class degree. Their 
manners were particularly good, lofty, and somewhat punctilious, but 
neither forward nor vulgar. 

The red deer, thev said, were still numerous, though the introduc- 
tion of double-barrelled percussion guns was not advantageous to the 
animal. They were hunted by beaters, who gradually narrowed a 
great circle and drove the herd past the ^ Signori, who were posted at 
the passes. 

Thev looked at Purday*s ' improved concentric-firing rifle,* 
and said it was a fine barrel, but perfectly useless for Sardinian 
hunting, where snap-shooting in cover ^yas the rule, and where 
the deer were not to be approached on a hillside, for the simple 
reason that they feed by night, and go to the thickets by day for 
shade, safety, and to be out of the way of the flies and the shepherds' 
dogs. The moufflon would keep the hilltops this season, for there 
had been no snow, and they could feed well enough high up without 
coming down to the valleys. They doubted my getting a chance. 

At this moment Pepicowas announced. He came blundering into 
the hall, with a lone double-barrelled gun in one hand and a long 
whip in the other. He was a clean-shaved, rosy, muscular, but spare 
young man of twenty, with a perpetual smile on his mouth, which 
showed a set of teetn as white as wild boar'§, with an eye like a 
hawk, and a suit of ditto in corduroy. . He looked for all the world 
like a good-tempered Englishman, and he hailed the company gene- 
rally in the heartiest manner in Sard. 

^ Ha, ha !' said he in Italian, ' this is the Englishman, is it ? Well, 
' vouVe com^ to a queer wild cut-throat country. And you want to 

* hunt, do you ? Well, so you shall. I've brougnt Fazzo \ he'U take a 
' wild boar single-handed. Here ! Pazzo, Yza^ijo^ and a great rough- 
muzzled brute of a dog, looking very like a small bear, rushed into 
the room, and nearly capsized die whole party. * There's a leg— 
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there's a chest ! Look at that gash, ain't it a big un ? He got that 
from a wild boar last year ; there's half a pound of thread in him 
where IVe sewn his wounds up— ain't there, old dcME? Now, 
bovs, we start to-morrow morning at six precisely. We sleep at 
Villa Nova ; hunt Pisti Pisti as we pass it. We're sure of a find — 
red deer and wild boar. We'll dine at Acqua Sorgente, and then 
hunt up to Villa Strisaili ; and the next daj we'U go to Capanna 
Nova, and sleep on the hill, and try all the Leisco woods on the 
slope of Gennargentu. It's full of deer, and wild boar too, and the 
wind's north-east, so we shall find moufflon too. Now mind, boys, 
SIX o'clock — ^sharp. The pigs and the kids are all ready, and the 
apothecary's coming from Strisaili on his new black colt, and if it 
don't run away with him my name's not Pepico. And now I'm 
just going to have a dance down at Geronimo's, and those who'll 
come are welcome, and those who won't can stay away ; — six o'clock 
— six o'clock — six o'clock,' and with a hop, slup, and jump he was 
nto the kitchen, and then into the street, on to his pony, and off at 
a gallop with Pazzo to Geronimo's hop, the night pitch dark, and the 
road a succession of steep steps. 

^ There goes Pepico,' said Mameli, ' the best shot in the island.' 
^ So he is,' said Antonio ; and Ian nodded his head. 
For my part, I took a ceremonious leave of the homicides, and 
sought the shelter of the four-poster. 

In the morning I was roused by a squealing and a bleating, which 
proceeded from sundry kids and sucking-pigs tied up in sacks and 
slung across some wild-looking ponies, led by some wild-looking men. 
At half-past five, there was repico and some fourteen or fifteen Sards, 
all armed, mounted, and accoutred, and accompanied by a dmall pack 
of curs. 

Minerva motmted on the vicar's ambling pad, myself on a rough 
pony, Mameli, in the eternal black nightcap, on a shambling grey, 
and the whole troop, horse, foot, and cur dogs, got under weigh and 
off at the time appointed. 

We travelled for three hours over a country very like the Scotch 
Highlands. Bare, scarped hills, with corries here ana there filled with 
thickets of ilex, oak, blackthorn, white heather, and wild rose, and 
then the bottoms covered with a thick brush of myrtle, oleander, 
lentiscus, with oaks here and there and patches of greensward, ^ve 
it an air of English and Scotch rather than of Italian scenery. The 
rocks were granite, and every here and there we crossed a trout 
stream } but the trouts are small, seldom over a quarter of a pound. 
At last there was a halt and a general gathering. ' What k the 

* matter ?' They are choosing a ca^o caccia — head hunter — who 
will give orders, and whom all must obey. Pepico Was elected. 

* Now,' said he, ' let every man hold his tongue, on pain of being 

* sent home.' 

He gave a few orders in a low voice, and every now and then a 
man dropped off, going to his beat ; at last there was no one left but 
Pepico and myself. We had long left our horses, and were climbing 
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a long sloping hill, covered with high brush. Pepico pulled up near 
the top under an oak. On the right was the top of the hill, with a 
watercourse running through a ravine i in the distance a great plain, 
bounded by the famous Gennargentu. 

^ Now/ said Pepico in a whisper, ^ look out for wild boar. Stand 
' under this oak. The beaters are coming towards you ; the boar 
^ will come down to the road and try to cross over mto the plain, 
^ where there's a swamp. I shall turn them past you ; so look out.' 

In half an hour I heard the curs open — bow-wow — yap, yap— and, 
just as Pepico said, there was a deuce of a rush amongst tne brush ; 
half a dozen boar seemed to be coming straight for me. I wished I 
had Mr. Purday's shop at my command. On a sudden they took a 
short turn up the hill, when a dropping fire commenced from three or 
four guns judiciously posted by Pepico. This turned them back, and 
away they went down the hill with a rattle to the plain below us, where 
they met four or five guns more ; then, instead of coming to me, 
they doublf d and broke through the line. When I thought it was 
all over I heard Pepico sing out ^ AlertaT and down the hill, right 
into my mouth, ran a thundering wild boar, foam at his mouth, nre 
in his eye, w)iich was blood-red, champing his tusks, and chucking his 
head right and left in the most violent passion. He was not more 
than sixty yards off. He seemed to me to be all bristles, and he came 
on twenty miles an hour. Crack went Pepico, who cut down just 
over him ; he shot too high. Crack went Mr. Purday, a doud of 
dirt cut up under Mr. Boar's legs ; I shot too low. Crack, crack, 
crack — crack, crack, went the hne ; the boar went through it im- 
touched. 

Pepico came leisurely down the hill, tracking the boar's slot. 
' What a pity !* said he. * He was a five-year-old, fat as butter ; 
' what chitterlings he must have ! Well, well — better luck. You 

* fired in a hurry, and downhill too, no wonder you cut dirt instead 
^ of hair. The rifle shoots sharp ; but a smootn barrel would have 
^ nailed him, and we should have had fried tripe,' and here he licked 
his lips and loaded his gun. 

^ Come,' said he, looking up, ^ it's noon ; we'll away, dine, and hunt 

* the flat on the other side, after dinner, for red deer. The boar are 

* gone to the devil j but the deer will clap close after this row.' 

And accordingly we descended the hill to the sweetest little amphi- 
theatre mortal eyes ever beheld. Five large oaks stood on some green- 
sward, as close as though it had grown in England. Some twenty or 
thirty Sards were there already 5 they had liehted three fires, about 
fifteen feet long each, and before each, stuck perpendicularly upon 
wooden spits, tnere were roasting whole kids, sucking-pigs, pullets, 
brains, livers, tripes, tit-bits innumerable. Some of the men had 
fished a burn which ran by the oaks, with most delicious water, 
sparkling and cold as ice, and they had a basket of trout, which they 
were roasting with .potatoes in tne embers. Beakers of wine, fruit 
dried, botarga^ tunny's roe smoked, cheese, figs, apples, salame{7L^OTt 
of sausage), and a hundred other things besides, enough for sixty 
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hunters for a week. In the middle was a pile of myrtle boughs ; the 
soft tips and white heather served for seats ; and then there wasa 
great heap in the middle which served as a table, and upon which the 
roast kids, pigs, brains, livers, hearts, kidneys, tripes, &c. &c., were 
chucked down, when four or five Sards coming up on the other side 
of the impromptu table, drew their lone knives, and in a twinkling, 
with a marvellous dexterity worthy of Robert Houden, cut, jointed, 
and divided into tit-bits the fine broils, roasts, and stews, which 
smelt savoury beyond anything I ever smelled in the way of edibles. 

We revelled m tit-bits, and then we drank of the Malvoisie 0/ 
Bosa ; and then we ate again, and then we pledged the assembled 
company in red wine of Ogliastra and white wine of Cuglieri ; and 
then we ate again and drank again ; and then, when we could eat no 
more, we ate ootarga^ which would create an appetite under the ribs 
of death \ and then we were tickled with roasted brains and stewed 
kidneys, and hot crackling of young wild boar and young moufflon — 
and then coffee and the pipe. 

Never, no never, since Homer wrote, did man ever see so Homeric 
a feast — worthy of Nimrod and of the great architect of the Joss 
House. 

All things come to an end, and so did this banquet. 

Pepico rose upon his legs, and in his usual short, sharp, and de- 
cisive manner gave a few orders ; in ten minutes the Sards were in 
motion, and we were off to try a hillside. But the beaters had evi- 
dently mistaken their vocation. They sang and danced, and fired 
ball-cartridge anjrwhere. 

* Ah !' said Pepico, * it will not last long. I gave them that hill- 
^ side to help them to digest their dinner. We'U have a red deer in 
^ less than two hours.' 

Sure enough, in half an hour's time the Sards sane no more. They 
were hunters again ; and crossing the hilltop, where I had stood for the 
wild boar, we saw a fine plain covered with thick brush before us, and 
a trout stream running through the midst of it, and lying beautifully 
exposed to the western sun ; it was in winter-time a favourite resort of 
the deer and moufflon, for there were plenty of grass, and water, and 
cover. 

Pepico had sent his beaters down to the bottom of the plain, where 
they formed a large circle, a gun between each pair of beaters, the 
whole narrowing up to the point where I stood under a few bie 
arbutus bushes, or rather trees. After a little time a cur dog barked, 
then Pazzo gave tongue. * There's deer,' said Pepico ; * now 
^ look out. They will cross there,' pointing to a gap in the bushes 
about sixty yards off, ^ so be ready ;' and then he left me. 

A deer or two turned back as usual ; one or two went over the 
hill, one or two more hung to the brush, and evidently did not wish 
to leave it. The narrowing circle forced them on ; the curs yelped ; 
three or four bullets came singine over my head. ^ Alert! aUrtaP 
cried the Sards, and a six-year-old stag rushed across the opening. 
Crack went Purday — bang, bang went the bird of wisdom* An 
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awful volley now proceeded from the wh<^ line of Sards. The wine 
was in and the wit was out, and they set up a screeching you mi^t 
have heard at Leghorn. The bullets sang in crcrv dh-ection, and I 
beean to think some one of them must inevitably nnd a billet in my 
body, when Minerva, who was a dab at the hunting cries of the 
Sards, announced that the stag was defunct ; and so, cutting alone to 
the head of the valley, I found Pepico in great glory gralloching a fine 
young hart in a most masterly manner, quite as well as old Hugh 
could have done it himself, and done exactly in the same way — 
kingcap, tripe, heart, liver, and all. 

Then, when the beast was gralloched, I begged for the head. 
Minerva looked solemn. * What's the matter ? said I. ' Why,' 
said the bird, ^ it's the custom to divide the beast slain amongst the 

* guns, and you'll get your share.' And, just as he said, there was a 
piece for each of us who carried guns, and a Sard delivered mine to 
me on the end of his ramrod ; so I took off my neckcloth, and, not 
knowing very well how to carry ten pounds of raw meat, I put h 
under my saadle ; and two days afterwards, being short of meat, we 
found it uncommonly tender. 

I got the head, however, in right of my bullet, which had gone 
through the olF elbow-joint as the hart was running away from me : 
I had held too low. 

When each man had got his morsel, we mounted and soon entered 
an old forest of gigantic oaks. This was the Forest of StrisaiK, con- 
sisting entirely of oak. The sward was as green and as close as in 
Sherwood, and, the granite mountains excepted (which were now 
invisible, for the sun had long set), I quite fancied myself in Notting- 
ham Forest. 

It was nine at night when we pulled up at a ruined wall, and, 
looking about, I perceived ruins aB around me, * This,' said 
Minerva, * is Villa Nova Strisaili — that is to say, all that is left of it ; 
' for the townspeople of old StrisaiK, not liking the settlement, burned 
^ them out one night, and shot the inhabitants as they tried t6 run 
' from the flames.' 

There was one house left standing and part of the church, where 
mass was said once a year. This house boasted of a kitchen which 
served as stable as well, and one room where the Sard resided who 
officiated as clerk to the chaplain. I was ushered into this room in 
great state, preceded by Pepico as master of the ceremonies. ' There's 

* the bed,' said he, * and here's the bedding,* higging out the priest's 
vestments and the altar cover. He stuck some candles into the 
church candlesticks, and then called for the clerk — ^without any ex- 
ception, the dirtiest man I ever saw in my life. His wife perhaps was 
a shade dirtier, but then she did all the work. The clerk was a 
bandit ; but Pepico said he was a good beater, and therefore it didn't 
matter, though he had, to be sure, murdered his own grandfether. 

At ten o'clock we sat down to supper in the stable, a huge fire in 
the middle, and those heaven-bom roasting-cooks, the Sar£, having 
cooked part of the deer in its own skin, somehow or other made a 
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dish fit for Vatel himself. Then came the boHgUone^ then an m- 
pr€V%nsa$or0^ then dancing, then more sin^'ne, all in chorus ; and at 
an hour past midnight I and Minerva retired to the clerk's couch. 
I am grateful that I was unconscious of what passed during that 
night ; but in the morning Minerva opened his shirt. * Look here,' 
said he. He was covered with blood. ^ Heavens ! has anybody- tried 
^ to assassinate vou ?' said I. ^ Fleas I* said he. 

I took the saodle-bags down to the side of a sweet trout stream and 
stripped. I ^xdLtA fifty-iight fleas off my shirt alone ; and then, seeing 
my pants alive, I pitched the rest of my wardrobe I had slept in into 
the stream, and then followed it. I must have had some thousands 
of bites. The cold mountain stream was delicious ; and with a clean 
shirt I went to breakfast with the appetite of a flea of the preceding 
evening. 

Our first hunt this da^ was on one of the spurs of Gennargentu. 
The scenery was magnificent — a deep valley, the sides covered with 
ilex. But such ilex ! real giants. The beaters had been sent on 
early, so we rode to our posts, got off, and sent the horses back to 
camp, which was formed in a magnificent ilex wood on a flat- 
topped hill. 

The first draw was blank. There were wild boar and deer, but we 
had not guns enough for such an immense hillside ; and so we walked 
on for about three miles,^ along a ridge covered with the finest ilex and 
oak I ever saw in my life ; no brushwood, and easy shooting amongst 
the trunks. At last we halted. My post was the sweetest, loveliest 
spot I ever saw in a forest. In the middle of an immense natural 
ride or alley of the forest stood a cluster of oak, with arbutus, wild- 
roses, and blackthorn forming a sort of ring round it. Behind this 
ring I was placed, with room to shoot in a hsJf-circle before me for 
about lao yards. The wild animals usually crossed diagonally the 
ride before me, so I turned my back to the oaks and made a con- 
venient firing-place from my ambush. Presently I heard something 
go by me with a rush on my left hand amongst the trees, then three 
or four much lighter animals : it was deer and moufflon. I thought 
I was eoing to lose all the shooting, so I plunged into the wood. 
There f found the tracks of deer and moufflon sure enough, so I took 
up what I conceived to be a good position. In a few minutes } heard 
a rash comine towards me ; then it stopped, and crossed opposite my 
first post. ^ repico was right,' said I y ^the animals cross where he 
* said they would.' So I went back again. I had scarce got there 
when rush, rush went some more animals past the place I had come 
ftom. Then came a chorus of cur dogs and beaters, and then I heard 
anisids right and lefl of me. I was in the wildest state of excite- 
ment. I rushed into the wood ; I heard wild beasts behind me. I 
rushed out of the Wood, and heard animals in it. Then came dropping 
shots, a tremendolis burst of men and does, and then the hunting cries 
equivalent to our whoo-whoop. Something was dead. By-and-by 
came Pepico. ' What hick )' said he. I toU him. ' Why didn^t 
^ you obey orders ?' said he^ ^ See here. There's the track of a stag 
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^ twenty years old ; if you had stood, you'd have killed him/ I was 
dumb unaer a justly-merited reproof, and vowed not to be so knowing 
^ next time.' Pepico was easily satisfied, and the more so as he had 
killed a yeld hind (which the dogs ate). 

We left this hillside on the tracks of the deer which had quitted it. 
In the middle of a strange, sharp-sided hill there was a deep corrie, 
filled with a cluster of evergreens, and a thick brush of about eight 
feet high. There were blodcs of stone scattered about, and near the 
bottom of the corrie, on one of these I was perched. The beaters 
went to the top of the corrie, the guns advanced to the sides, the 
dogs were slipped. In an instant out burst four or five deer ; bang, 
bang went a dozen guns. Two hinds came straight for me, and I 
took a most deliberate aim, as I thought, at about forty yards off; but 
I heard the bullet smack on a stone, and saw the hinds go away 
laughing at me. One deer was killed by a combination of dogs and 
men ; but the former had the best of it, and as it was but a three- 
year-old, they had the whole of it. 

We then went to dinner, when the scene of the day before was 
repeated. 

The experience I had had of the clerk's humble but entomological 
dwelling induced me to enter a protest against any further experi- 
ments of Sardinian cottage life, my experience havine long since pointed 
out to me that what is odled Arcadian or pastoral life means fUth and 
fleas, dirt and depravity. I suggested, therefore, to the bird of wisdom, 
that we should sleep on the hmside, with the heavens for our canopy, 
which I thought more likely to produce sound slumber and sweet 
sleep than the episcopal and reverend and clerk-like coverings which 
we had been honoured with at Mr. Bandit Clerk's. 

No sooner said than done. Twenty Sards were soon at work 
cutting ilex branches, with which they made a vast semicircular fence, 
twelve feet high. They then piled whole trees together across the 
chord of the arc, and finished the camp by cutting sott twigs, of which 
they made couches, and over which they spread horsecloths, &c., 
having the saddles and saddle-bags for pillows. We lay down to rest 
about nine o'clock, and I never enjoyed a warmer berth ; and although 
it was a frosty night in the middle of January, yet my poncho was 
almost too hot. We were up early in the morning. Coffee was 
ready, and, after a dose of it, we were away to try the renowned Gen- 
nargentu, the spot I had longed for since emoarking on board the 
good ship ^ Virgilio ' in the port of Genoa la Superba. Gennargentu 
on the south side is composed of long slopes, partly covered with a 
magnificent forest of ilex, partly bare. It is an immense mountain, 
and springs out of the island in a most glorious fiishion, overtopping 
all its brethren, and capped with snow; but here and there the 
mountain descends abruptly in a succession of staircases or steps, 
which looked as though they had been made by Titans in order to 
scale heaven. They were regular blocks of stones in cubes, exactly 
placed in steps, and of about four feet on the faces. Cork and ilex 
trees grew out of the interstices, mixed with wild olive. How these 
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granite mountains came to be so split into such exact geometrical 
proportions who can say ? I have never seen anything like it in any 
other mountain in any other country, and have never heard of the 
like in accounts of travellers or in books of geologists. So vast a 
mountain, which must be twenty-five or thirty miles m circumference, 
of course contains valleys of its own. We descended into one of 
these, the sides nearly perpendicular, which was the more strange, for 
^ve had walked up a long slope. At the bottom of this valley ran the 
loveliest and most sparkling trout stream, over yellow sands. It made 
abrupt turns, and left broad sandy spits and pomts, which were abso- 
lutely covered with the tracks of deer, boar, and moufflon, quite fresh. 
The hound Pazzo snuffed the air with the gusto of a connoisseur in 
matters of hunting, and Pepico looked at him with admiration. 
^ Look at that lovely dog,* said he ; ' he's as wise as a Christian, and 

* wiser too, for he scents boar on that hillside, and I don't.' 

Pepico then eave his usual orders, and off went the beaters. 

* Now, minister, said he, * hold the carbine straight, for we are out of 
^ flesh ; we've eaten all the kids and young pigs, and if we don't kill 

* game, youll get no dinner nor supper neither.' Under this exhorta- 
tion we began to climb a titanic staircase, and I found it severe work 
for the bacK sinews. At last we arrived at the top, and found a gentle 
but long slope before us, along the face of which Pepico posted five 
guns, i was the last but one, and he the last. 

My post was under some wild olives, with some charmingly soft 
moss on the ground, opposite to the sun, whose warmth was delicious. 
I lay down, took off my jacket, made an ambuscade, and rolled about 
on the moss. The bees even were out and enjoying the day, and 
they hummed away as though it were summer. A few grey clouds 
slept on the bosom of the bluest of skies, and the sun threw great 
shadows into the deep valley below me. Not a breath of air stirred 
the leaves. I listened for the beaters and heard them not. * They've 

* a long round to make,' I thought ; * poor fellows, they've a stiff 
^ climb before 'em ! How delicious is this sun, and this air, and this 
^ sky, and this moss ! Was there ever such a Paradise for hunters ! 

* I wonder if the happy hunting-grounds of the Indian are ' 

My reverie was interrupted by a blow which I thought was the 
mountain fallen on my head. I started to my feet. Pepico stood 
before me. 

* What, minister !' said he ; ' asleep on your post ? There's a 

* whole drove of moufflon been by you within thirty yards, and we've 

* no meat for dinner.' 

It was a fact. I had followed the Indian to his happy hunting- 
grounds. I had been in the Land of Nod, and was well laughed at 
by the Sards assembled to hear the news at the bottom of that 
diabolical staircase. 

However, to my dying day I shall remember that snooze on the 
top of the Giant's Ladder. It was balmy, soft, and harmonious ; 
everything was in perfect unison. There was only one thing want- 
ing, and ths|t >vas pome meat for dinner, ^ Come suong,' said Pepico, 
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' we'll have something in the larder before the day is two hours older/ 
He reckoned without his host. Our next beat was blank ; so we 
shifted camp to a hollow situated on a promontory which jutted out 
into the trout stream. Here we had wood and water, and were high 
enough above the water to be dry in case of rain. We rummaged 
the provision bags, and found the bottoms of sausages, dry bread, figs, 
botargOy and sundry other odds and ends ; but there was no roast, 
and the wine^skins had a flaccid appearance. The nearest maH^et 
was twenty-five miles off. Our main stock was a barrel of biscuit to 
make crowdy with, and we had lots of coffee and sugar, and tobacco 
and cards. 

We ate little, for there was little to eat ; so we filled up the chinks 
of our appetite with coffee and tobacco, and we (that is, Pepico, mvself, 
and three assassins) played at cards by the light of the fire till eleven 
o'clock, when we turned in, and turned out at six a.m. ^ Gentle- 

* men,* said Pepico, * we shift camp to Pisti Pisti. This place is 

* bewitched. The minister fidls asleep over his moufflon, and devil a 
^ beast have I had a chance at for twenty-four hours.' We turned 
up the hill, and followed one of the natural alleys of the forest. I 
was posted by Pepico as usual. I looked down into a Aecxi glen. 
Soon the dogs began to bay ; I heard a rush ; cocked Mr. rurday. 
The herd came on full rattle. ^ There are some heavy beasts,' said I. 
A brown skin popped by an openine ; the finger was on the trigger, 
and I was just going to pull when I perceived that my animal was a 
very fine calf, leader of a herd, not of deer, but of cows. Pepico came 
along full trot. He said, ^ Come away ! come away ! the deer are 
' gone ahead, and there's a sixteen-pointer among tnem.' Away I 
scudded after him, and took up my post. Bow-wow went the dogs. 
I heard deer coming towards me, took up an eligible position, and 
sure enough there came trotting slowly up the hill a hind, calf, and 
hart, with the largest head I ever saw on a living deer. He had four- 
teen points certain, and I could not see his brow antlers for the curve of 
the hill. There I stood, not twenty yards off, not knowing what to 
do. If I moved he mieht bolt. He was listening to the hounds, 
and if he went either right or lefk I was sure of him. The hounds 
drew nearer 5 away went the hind and calf within ten feet of me. 
I felt sure of thfe stag. The baying of the hounds came close. The 
noble animal, to save his lady and in&nt fiimily, made a dash at the 
entire pack of curs as they came up to him, knocked over the two 
first, and went straight down the hill the same way he had come up. 
He was out of sight in an instant^ so I turned round and let Ay at his 
wife, who was standing looking back about two hundred yards off. 
The bullet cut the bark off a tree about three inches abcve her 
shoulder (I had never tried Mr. Purday), and immediately after I 
heard a general volley from the line, as my friend and the rest of the 
herd broke through them. One three-year-old was picked up with 
about one pound of slugs in him ; he imprudently passed along the 
line. We then proceeded to another dell. I was posted under the 
edge. Shortly I beheld a gunner who had a post opposite going 
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through the most marvellous antics. I thought he was probably en- 
gaged in some religious ceremonies, so took no more notice of him. 
A few minutes afterwards the line commenced firing ; when it was 
all over, I was told that thirty moufflon had been standing for a 
quarter of an hour exactly over my head, and at about a hundred yards 
ofF, and the man who made the antics was trying to telegraph the 
information to me, in which he was about as successful as telegraphs 
generally are. One moufflon was killed by a bandit, and his head 
(I mean the moufflon's) now adorns my room. We then proceeded 
to camp, and feasted on the young staggie and moufflon, and very 
delicious I found them. 

The next day we shifted camp, and took up a magnificent position 
on a plateau covered with gigantic oaks. The weather now threatened 
a change. Pepico looked up at the clouds and said, ^ The hunt is 
' over ; here's snow coming.' We turned up the hillside amongst 
the oaks. I had been at my post about twenty minutes when I 
heard something skipping like an antelope. It was a ram moufflon. 
He pulled up about sixty yards off, and I thought it the most beau- 
tiful wild animal I had ever seen in my life. I was so entirely 
occupied by mv admiration that he got my wind, and with three 
immense bounds he was out of sight amone the trees. Then came 
the bayin? of Pazzo ; then a shot ; and then * whoo-whoop ' from 
Pepico. Running down the hill I found Pepico with his knife out 
disembowelling a gigantic wild boar. Poor razzo lay on his back, 
heels up. Pepico took out the boar's bladder, turned Pazzo over, 
and discovered a wound about six inches long and two deep in the 
shoulder. He squirted the urine into the wound, and, whipping a 
needle and thread out of his hat, he sewed up the wound, razzo 
came to himself, but he could only go on three legs. The day now 
closed in, and big drops fell. We hurried oflF to camp, and I found that 
the Sards had converted some old shepherds' huts into capital water- 
proof tents. We ate fried roast-boar for supper. 

The rain set in next morning. I took a tender farewell of Pepico 
and his merry men all, and, accompanied by a brace of assassins, I 
struck out over the mountains for Nu6vo, on my way to Genoa. 



RECOLLECTIONS OF OUR STALE CONTRIBUTOR, 

THE IRREPRESSIBLE SAVAGE. 

It is certainly a melancholy disappointment, after thirtv or forty 
years of affectionate legislation and government dictated by a care 
that would do honour to a grandmother, and when, according to 
every philosophic and philanthropic theory, we ought to be as near 
perfection as may be, to find the irrepressible savage disporting him- 
self among us, and shocking the country from the Tamar to the 
Tweed, from Dover to the Dee, with his atrocities. Not a day 
passes without some story of stabbing, stoning, brickending, or 
kicking some unhappy man, varied occasionally by an outrage on one 
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of the Other sex — an ungallantry of which the instincts of the brute 
creation render them incapable. How is it ? Have we not sup- 
pressed prize-lighting, extinguished dog-fighting, put down cock- 
fighting, and is not huU-baiting altogether a thing of the past ? We 
now tolerate none of those vulgar pastimes that were said to disgrace 
the country and degrade the people. Whence then comes this irre- 
pressible savaee ? who is he ? and how long has he been among us 
without our discovering the presence of so troublesome a neighbour ? 

In the first place, if the names which appear in the police reports 
are to be taken as an indication of nationality, he is as frequently an 
Englishman as an Irishman. The Englishman seems to be more 
ready with the knife, the Irishman with the stone ; but the most 
turbulent member of the town population is the Anglo-Irishman. 
Perhaps the true Milesian does not figure in these affairs so often as 
the others : he is excitable, noisy, and combative ; ^ he meets with 
a friend and for love knocks him down ;' and though, at home, he 
carries out his intentions according to his lights and in a disagreeably 
effective manner, he lacks some of that rougher devilry that impels 
the more determined races to beat and batter to the bitter end. It 
is a curiously coinciding circumstance that among the pugilists of 
note the number of real Irishmen was very small — Langan, O'Neale, 
and Simon Byrne were the only three we can call to mind ; whereas 
Anglo-Irishmen were numerous ; and from the days of Figg and 
Broughton, Englishmen, we know, formed the staple of the ring. 

This of course only shows the relative proclivities of the races. 
It is not to be contended that the fellows who are now disgracing 
the country, and prompted by nothing but a ruffian thirst for 
blood, would have been prize-fighters : certainly not ; they are 
ipso facto cowards ; but in the rude days when a code of honour 
was the creed of every man and boy, they would have been taught 
that they were cowards, and treated as such by those with whom 
they associated } and there was not a gentleman or decent work- 
ing man who could not and would not have interfered effectually 
to protect the weak. But now, unless a woman throws herself 
upon the prostrate victim, there is no one to look to but the police ; 
and accordingly we find them arrayed on one side, and the ' roughs,' 
as we call them, on the other. The number of wounded persons 
conveyed to hospitals every Saturday night testifies the extent which 
ruffianism has reached. The law is becoming weaker every day, 
and — a sure sign of weakness — society is demanding severer punish- 
ments on wrongdoers. The closing of public-houses at a uniform 
hour, which appears to be necessary in consequence of some people 
getting drunk, has the effect of filling the streets with a number of 
men who have been drinking in a hurry, and are ready for a row ; 
while the harmless wayfarer, who is going home from a theatre or a 
friend's house, is at the mercy of the first lot of rowdies he m^ 
have the misfortune to meet 

Let us see next how long the irrepressible savage has been amongst 
us. He is ceruinly a very old fellow, for he ^lit the nose of Sir 
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John Coventry in Charles II/s time, and a century ago men could 
not go from London to Westminster unarmed. Horace Walpole 
writes in 1752 : ^ It is shocking to think what a shambles this 
^ country has grown. Seventeen were executed this morning, after 
^ having murdered the turnkey on Friday night and almost forced 
^ open Newgate. One is forced to travel, even at noon, as if one was 
^ going to battle/ Within the memory of man, people went abroad 
by night with pistols in their gig or at the saddlebow. The irre- 
pressible savage of whom we have been speaking was a highway- 
man or robber ; but the outrages with which we have at present to deal 
are simply wanton, without even the excuse of plunder to support 
them. A stern criminal code, with inducements to persons to 
apprehend and prosecute ofFenders, and, lastly, a good system of 
town police, brought about a better state of things. Individuals 
of predatory inclinations were compelled to follow their pursuits 
in channels which had not a halter at the end, and we had thimble- 
riggers on our racecourses and low gamblers innumerable. An 
energetic Home Secretary, Sir James Graham, broke up this system 
of fraudulent plunder, and highway robberies oozed out again ; but 
the evil was only temporary, and, the supply of desperadoes filing, 
thieves were compelled to sheak about their business in a deferential 
manner. 

We have now seen that the law can, by a proper direction of 
its energies, punish and suppress acknowledged crimes. The English 
are naturally a law-abiding people, and ready to devote their comba- 
tiveness to the cause of order — desperate robbers have been taken 
by better and braver men, but will they necessarily submit to and 
support every restraint that modern fastidiousness has put upon 
them i There are now no opportunities of letting off the steam — 
no cock-fights, prize-fights, bull-baits, or other blackguard exhibitions 
in which savage natures take delight ; and so uniform and determined 
has been, and is, the opposition to pugilism on the part of the autho- 
rities, that no two fellows can settle their differences in the old- 
fashioned way. Thfcy no sooner set to work than up come the 
police to arrest them. There is no time for sparring, and the brick- 
bat^ the knife, or the knuckle-duster, whichever comes first to hand, 
is used for the despatch of business. In short, the spirit of the age 
is hostile to friendly milling, and discouraging to honour among 
thieves. The irrepressible savage is repressed, and bursts forth on 
every opportunity. 

In the days of barbarism, forty or fifty years ago, when gen- 
tlemen settled their differences at Chalk Farm or Wormwood 
Scrubs, the lower class of people had their ^ affairs of honour ' too. 
Fighting in hot blood was discouraged ; and if two fellows quar- 
relled in a factory or elsewhere, a meeting was arranged for the 
next Monday morning outside the town, thereby giving the panies 
time for reflection, and as both had not always equal stomach for 
a fight, apologies were often made, and reconciliation followed instead 
of blows. 

VOL. XXVI. — NO. 179. <^ 
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There is in Englishmen a pugnacity innate and indestructible. 
If you pick up a drunken man, ten to one he shows his grati- 
tude by knocking you down the moment he feels his legs. A 
drunken feiluvir knocked down by a cab the other night, on being 
picked up, squared his fists, and, demanding of the sympathising 
crowd, ^ Which on 'em done it?' challenged the assailant, who 
existed only in his own imagination, to ^ come on.' 

Some years ago at Stratford Steeplechase, when there were no 
police, and the law was represented only by the parish constable in 
a shooting-jacket, that functionary had great difficulty in preventing 
a pickpocket being ducked in the brook by the mob, who would 
now defend him and duck the constable. Yet the irrepressible 
savage was there. Bill Watson was his name. There he sat, on 
a man*s knee, stripped to the waist and waiting for customers. 
The wife of his bosom held his shirt, while Bill, the sturdy ruffian, 
who literally fought all day, called out, as he polished oiF each suc- 
cessive opponent, ^ Bring me another man, for I can lick mortal 

* flesh this day.' Quite volunury, gentle reader, like any other 
game on the course. You took your choice — fight him, or let it 
alone, and nothing to pay. It was a sight to see the yokels eye 
him and say,. ^ Dang it. Bill, thee sha'ts n't go home and say as 
^ nobody '11 foight thee.' Then would they pull off their smock- 
frocks and try their prowess, alas ! in vain, for Bill Watson landed 
his blows quick and heavy, and two or three rounds confirmed his 
superiority. But the beaten rustics smiled with conscious pride at 
having shown they were not afraid of him, and had done something 
for the honour of their village. This went on so long that the 
spectators ceased to take an interest in it, and to the inquiry, ^ What's 

* up now ?' came the answer, ' Oh, nothing ; it's only Bill Watson 

* a-licking a Broad Marston man.' But the ! company was not 
demoralised, and as much sympathy was felt for one of the riders in 
the race, who was carried off the course on a gate and covered with 
a horse-rug, as if Bill Watson had not been there. An uninteresting 
savage used to break large lumps of coal with his head; and, as a 
warning to persons wishing to follow his example, we are bound to 
tell them that he suffered much from headache in his latter days. 
Napier, in bis ^ Peninsular War,' speaks of ^ the martial fury of that 
^ desperate rifleman who (at the storming of Badajos), in his reso- 
^ lution to win, thrust himself beneath the chained sword-blades, and 
^ there suffered the enemy to dash his head to pieces with the ends 

* of their muskets.* The look of a couple of colliers as they read 
the paper announcing the surrender of 175,000 soldiers at Metz was 
something wonderful — they could not believe it. ^ Do you think: 
' they'd ha' taken 175,000 o' us, Joe?' 'No, my lad,' said Joe, 
' they wouldn't ha' took no Englishmen.' Such was the collier's 
opinion. 

The irrepressible savage made his appearance in the kitchen of a 
public-house at West Bromwich, where a bear was kept for baiting. 
The fellow was fighting drunk, and, challenging any man in the 
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parish, insisted on a set-to with somebody. The assembled company 
were too comfortable to gratify him, but, as he was importunate, 
suggested that there was 'a cove in the yard as would accommodate 

* him.* * ril fight him,' said the savage, * wherever he is.' The 
bear was muzzled, and the party turned out into the yard, which was 
dark. The bear stood up in expectation of his usual diversion ; 
his assailant — who was a little man and very drunk — rattled at him 
right and left; the bear hugged him in return, but the man was libe- 
rated, and renewed the attack? At last, finding himself uncom- 
fortably squeezed, and that his blows had no effect, he exclaimed, in 
the language of the country, which we give as near as delicacy per- 
mits, ^ I'm blowed if I fight this fellow any more without he pulls 

* his top-coat off!' 

The following letter, extracted from Gage's ^ Antiquities of Hen- 
^ grave,' shows the antiquity of the savage, and what were the pas- 
times in Queen Elizabeth's reign ; — 

* Christopher Playter to Mr. Kytson. 
' .... At Christ, time here were certyne ma" of defence that did 
^ challenge all comers at all weapons, as the long sworde, staff, sword 
' and buckler, rapier, with the dagger : and here was many broken 
^ beads, and one of the ma" of defence dyed upon the hurt w^ he 
' received on his head. This challenge was before the Queene's 
^ Ma^ who seemed to have pleasure therein ; for when some of them 
^ would have soUen a broken pate, her Majesty bade him not be 
^ ashamed to putt off his cap, and the blood was spied to run about 
' his face. There was also at the corte new plays w^ lasted all 
^ night — the name of the play was Huff-suff-ana-ruff and other 
< masks both of ladies and gents.'* 

In the year 1616, James I. issued a proclamation, known as 
his ' Book of Sports,' which his son Charles, to his grief and down- 
fall, afterwards promulgated. An extract or two may not be unin- 
teresting. After mentioning that he had heard with his own ears the 
general complaints of his people that they were barred firom all 
lawful recreation and exercise upon the Sunday afternoon after the 
ending of all Divine service, he says : *' This prohibition barreth the 
^ common and meaner sort of people from using such exercise as may 

' make their bodies more able for war and in place thereof 

^ set up filthy tiplings and drunkenness and breeds a number of idle 
' and discontented speeches in alehouses. For when shall the 
^ common people have leave to exercise if not upon the Sundays and 
^ holidays, seeing they must apply their labour and win their living 

* in all working days ?' His Majesty goes on to say : * Our plea- 
^ sure likewise is that the bishop of the diocese take the like straight 
^ order with all the puritans and precisians within the same, either 

* constraining them to conform themselves or to leave the country.' 
*' But with all we do hereby account still as prohibited all unlawful 

* * Sportsman's Magazine^' August 1825. 

0^2 
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^ games to be used upon Sundays only, as bear and bull-baitings in- 
^ cerludes, and at all times to the meaner sort of people by law pro- 
' hibited bowling/ 

So then it appears Sunday was the usual day for the bull-bait ; and 
when in after years, in obedience to this royal proclamation, and in 
deference to public opinion, it was altered to Monday, the parson 
had ancient precedent for allowing his parishioners to ^ taste ' the 
bull on Sunday evening, as they do say he sometimes did. 

This must have been a peculiarly religious pastime, for we knoiHr 
an old lady who was taken by her papa, sixty or seventy years ago, 
to see the bull-bait in the parish churchyard. 

The puritans and precisians — who do not appear to have left the 
country — took the earliest opportunity of expressing their opinion of 
the ^ Book of Sports,' for in 1643, imniediately after the taking of 
Reading by the Parliamentary forces under the Earl of Essex, that 
royal instrument was ordered to be burnt by the common hangman, 
in Cheapside, and on the loth of May, at twelve at noon, was 
burnt accordingly. 

The dicta of anointed kings having fared so ill, it is with diffidence 
we quote the words of a divine, fearing that in this materialistic age 
the source from which they come will give them little weight. Dr. 
Bardsley of Manchester (not the gentleman now living), in his 
Dissertation on the Use and Abuse of Popular Sports and Exer* 
cises,' written at the beginning of the present century, says : — * It 
is a singular though striking fact, that in those parts of England 
where the generous and manly system of pugilism is least practised, 
and where, for the most part, all personal disputes are decided by 
the exertion of savage strength and ferocity, a fondness for barbar- 
ous and bloody sports is found to prevail. In some parts of Lan- 
cashire bull-baiting and manslaying are common practices. The 
knowledge of pugilism as an art is in these places neither under- 
stood nor practised. There is no established rule of honour to 
save the weak from the strong, but every man's life is at the mercy 
of his successful antagonist The object of each combatant in these 
disgraceful contests is to throw each other prostrate on the ground, 
and then with hands and feet, teeth and nails, to inflict at random 
every possible degree of injury and torment. This,* the learned 
Doctor says, * is not an exaggerated statement of the Barbarism still 
* prevailing in many parts of the kingdom.' Besides the learned 
Doctor, pugilism had its defenders in high and responsible places : 
we do not allude to men whose station was onlv due to their rank, 
but to Statesmen and Judges. Canning defenaed it on the ground 
that ^ two blackguards get well thrashed.' The late Sir Robert Peel 
declined to take active measures for its suppression, and preferred 
leaving it to die out by the force of public opinion. The Duke of 
Wellington bemoaned its decline in his memorable letter to Sir John 
Burgoyne; and we all remember the conduct of the late Lord 
Palmerston and Sir George Cornewall Lewis, in the discussion which 
took place in the House^of Commons after the fight between Sayers 
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and Heenan. Judges took anything but a harsh view of it, as was 
evinced by the almost nominal sentences they passed on such as had 
the misfortune to kill their man. It is no doubt very improper to 
fight at all ; but where we are so constantly perplexed by the appear- 
ance of the irrepressible savage, what is to be done ? It must be 
admitted that the conduct of the mobs that attended fights of late 
years made prize-fighting an intolerable nuisance. Even in the 
palmy days of pugilism there was always a .strong tide of public 
opinion against it It was denounced as brutal and demoralising ; 
but when we look around and see what takes place amongst ^us 
since its suppression, we can only ask, ' Was it ?* Its restoration is 
impossible — we cannot legalise it — we will not tolerate it — ^and if we 
would, it would take another generation to re-create it. 

T. H. G. 
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To the citizen pent up for six days of the week within the hearing 
of Bow Bells, ^ occasional glimpse of rural scenery or a whifF of 
country air is as good as a tonic. It is something for him to escape, 
even for a few hours, from the thick air and hurry of the city. A 
thoroughbred cockney has always a longing desire for country scenes 
and amusements, r rom the millionaire of Broad Street, who re- 
cruits his jaded spirits on the best moor in Scotland that money can 
procure, down to his clerk, who passes his Sunday at Margate, the 
feeling is the same. The Corporation of London deserved well of 
their fellow-citizens when they saved what remained of Epping 
Forest from the hands of the spoilers. Time was when the ' City 
Huntsman' had something better to do than to stand behind the 
Lord Mayor's chair at civic banquets. Anciently, his Lordship's 
hunting-ground embraced the whole western side of the county of 
Essex, which was, in a manner, one continued forest. From time to 
time various portions of it were disafforested, but there still remained 
many acres over which the deer might roam at will. Such a wild 
district within easy reach of London was, as a matter of course, 
taken advantage of by the gentlemen of the road j and many are the 
tales that might be told of their doings in the last century. As time 
rolled on, the encroachments upon the Forest land increased, and 
glades and copses were inclosed with an unsparing hand. Many a 
pleasant retired nook ' in the days when we went gipsying a long time 
' ago ' has thus been lost to us for ever. The rightful bounds of the 
Forest comprised the whole of the Hundred of Waltham and great 
portions of the Hundreds of Becontree and Ongar. The office of 
Forester was vested in the proprietor for the titnt being of Copped 
Hall, called by contraction Copt Hall, and the Court was held under 
a maple-tree in the road near Epping. Old Mr. Conyers, the late 
owner of Copt Hall, was a character : he was extremely witty, but 
his language was not always the most choice, especially m the 
hunting-field, where for many years he was Master of the Essex 
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Foxhounds. In politics, he was a staunch Tory. More than forty 
years ago, Mr. Rowland Alston, stood for Hertfordshire, upon the 
opposite interest, and was beaten. Mr. Conyers, who had a con- 
siderable hand in bringing about this result, wrote the following 

epitaph for him :— 

* Beneath this small stone, 
Lies Rowland Alston: 
He swore last September 
He'd be our county Member, 
But the Lord, in his bounty, 
Delivered the county.* 

Epping Forest was divided into thirteen walks — Hainault, West 
Hainault, Woodford, Walthamstow, Leyton, Loughton, Chigwell, 
Lambourn, Highwood, Epping, WaJtham Abbey, New Lodge, and 
Chingford. Upon Chingford Green Queen Elizabeth built herself a 
hunting-lodge, which remains, as a farmhouse, to this day. In the 
forest are several historical trees, notably the King's Oak, near 
Sewardstone, the Aldersflor Oak, and the Fairlop Oak. This 
latter tree, in Hainault Walk, when in its prime, was of enormous 
dimensions. On a certain day, in the early part of July, it was the 
custom of a shipwright at Wapping to give his workmen a bean feast 
under its branches j the procession ^started from Wapping in a large 
twelve-oared barge, covered with streamers, on a carriage drawn by 
six horses, and generally arrived at the spot at about five o'clock in 
the afternoon. Here they were met by numbers of people from the 
adjoining parishes, bearing oak boughs and garlands, who joined with 
them in their dances and rural gambols. Thus this festive meeting 
gradually became a general one, and was the origin of Fairlop Fair. 

We must not omit some mention of old Tommy Rounding, who 
had hunted all his life in Epping Forest. His hunting days had been 
long since past, but we remember him still hale and hearty and a 
prodigious favourite of the citizens. As many as twenty or thirty 
gigs and other vehicles of those who had driven down from town 
might frequently be seen standing at the door of his house, the 
Horse and Groom, at Woodford. On the occasion of the Epping 
Hunt, on Easter Monday, the meet used to be at that house, and 
Tommy Rounding was the master of the revels. The Lord Mayor 
has promised the public that, on the next anniversary, the fun and 
frolic of the Epping Hunt are to be revived. 



MR. LEFEVRE ON THE GAME LAWS. 

L 

' Ne sutor ultra crepidam.' 

A PAMPHLET upon'the Game Laws by a member of Her Majesty's 
Government (whether past or present matters but little) must always 
be of interest to the readers of ' Baily.* The various outpourings of 
the daily press, to whatever side of politics attached, have but an 
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ephemeral value ; and save that, sooner or later, they awaken the 
minds of large bodies of men, and set them thinking, the positive 
value of an individual article is a matter very difficult to realise. It 
may feirly enough be said that its primary value is in direct pro- 
portion to the general estimate of the paper or periodical in which it 
appears. The ' Times,' for instance, or ' Daily News,* would affix, 
so to speak, their own mint upon what appears in their current im- 
pression ; while the mere admission of a paper into the ' Edinburgh * 
or ' Quarterly ' is of itself a passport to the majority of educated 
Englishmen. 

There is, however, a tendency in these present days of perpetual 
examination and ' competition wallahs ' for small sciolists, just free 
from the hands of the crammer, to reproduce in all its crudity the 
food which they have imperfectly digested. The thing is a nuisance, 
and a growing one, but must be borne with. It has, moreover, its 
own proper outlet, and should be relegated to the limbo of after- 
dinner speeches and post-parliamentary utterances. No one takes 
much notice of the latter, and the reading public discount them very 
liberally, while the editors of the various newspapers and reviews 
may safely be trusted to take care that the contributions to their own 
columns are not too extravagantly one-sided or absurd. 

Far different, however, is the case with your modern pamphleteer. 
He is a law unto himself, his own Pope, and his own editor. There 
is nothing between himself and the public, and he is at once his own 
' hall mark * and goldsmith, until sig:h time as his readers have been 
taught to appraise his fair value. This, after all, is right enough. 
The true metal will ring true, and the false prove to be faJse, without 
the intervention of either editor or critic ; but herein lies the entire 
distinction between two stock quotations, the one from our old friend 
Horace, the other from a far less genial writer : — 

* Interdum vulgus recte videt : est ubi peccat ;* 
and the 

* Populus vult dedpi et dedpiatur.' 

The first line embodies an acknowledged truth, the second the 
cynical notion of a sucking demagogue, careless of others, and careful 
only for himself— secure while he can pander to the voices of the 
multitude, and seeking to reap in their unconscious deception the 
fruit of his own unrighteous labour. It is a cardinal necessity of the 
demagogue that he must always be before the public. The wheels 
of this world could not go round unless the flies buzzed 5 and if one 
gentleman should accidentally be elevated to be a larger bluebottle 
than his fellows, he must buzz all the more, or his ratson cCitre 
Would cease. Bluebottles, however, though doubtless useful in their 
proper sphere, are, like wasps, a nuisance j and in this respect they 
transcend the latter insect in that, unless removed, they affect any 
substance with which they come into contact, and are apt to engender 
something more obnoxious than themselves. 
W^ have been led into these remarks by the general immunity 
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which, as a rule, seems to be extended by the press to all pamphlets 
of the description of that the title of which is prefixed to this article 
— a notice of which, though written by a member of Her Majesty's 
late Government, we do not remember to have seen in any of our 
leading papers. This is neither fair to a writer of his position nor to 
his readers. The subject is large,* and the writer supposed to be one in 
authority ; and, with two such parents as public interest and personal 
respectaoility, no child should be allowed to come into the world 

* stillborn.' 

Thus far for pamphlets in general, utterly apart from that by 
Mr. G. S. Lefevre, Member for Reading, of which we may at once 
say, with Martial, 

' Sunt bona, tunt quaedam mediocriay sunt mala plura.' 

The bana, or the plums in the pudding, are, in our opinion, very 
good indeed, and will meet with the approbation of all thinkin? 
men ; but, unfortunately, they are only expressed in argument, and 
form no part of the author's deductions from his own premises when 
he gives a schedule of legislation in the latter part of his treatise. 
As a matter of course, his crux and Me noire is the everlasting 
rabbit and hare question, and on a great portion of this he is very 
sound. His treatment, again, of battues is sensible and to the point, 
and his inferential reasoning as to the abolition of the law of trespass 
shows that practical ignorance of sport and sporting matters (of which 
there is internal evidence in everjrpage) forms no insuperable barrier 
to arrivine at a just conclusion when the legal aspect has alone to be 
considered. Let us take those parts with which we are thoroughly 
en rapport with Mr. Lefevre nrst, and notably that of hares and 
rabbits. Herein Mr. Lefevre takes the French author M. Sorrel 
for his mentor, and, much as many of our readers may deprecate the 
statement, we think wisely so. The object of the Code Napoleon, as 
interpreted by that gentleman, was to give in this particular instance 
the most ample protection to landowners and occupiers against 
damage coming from the land of their neighbours. ^ It is fully recog- 

* nised,' says Mr. Lefevre, 'that it is the obligation of the proprietor of 

* a wood or forest to keep down the game, and especially the rabbits, 

* by all reasonable means, so that his property may not become the 
' harbour from which the game may make incursions upon the crops 
' of neighbouring proprietors. If the proprietor, by preserving the 
' game, by putting down rabbits and other game to breed, or by 
^ allowing old warrens and rabbit-holes to exist, where rabbits may be 
^ harboured, allows the game to be in excess, he must pay the penalty 
^ by recompensing his neighbour for any damage done by it ; and the 
' eame tenant stands in this respect in the same position as his land- 
' lord.' So for so good, and we have not a word to find feult with. 

As the law of England stands at present, this is a much more com- 
plicated afFair than most people imagine. Suppose, for instance, an 
occupier of a Buckinghamshire or Oxfordshire farm, situate in what 
is known as the Beech Wood range, with covenants to preserve game 
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in favour of his landlord. These woods are in their nature hollow, 
but will breed any quantity of game, which roams for its food more 
than three times the distance it does on a more retentive soil. 
The landlord of one farm is a gentleman, and does not eat up 
his tenant with game ; but the next wood on the other side is let to 
a London tradesman, whose sole object is shooting, and he simply 
does not trap the rabbits. In six months they will multiply like a 
pest, and are bound to travel out of these woods, because there is no 
undergrowth, and they cannot feed on a big beech-tree. But the 
occupying tenant is bound not to trap, and so he compulsorily feeds 
Master Bunny, not for himself or his landlord, but probably for the 
Londoner's keeper, who generally has the best pull out of them. 
Our author's remedy for this is as follows, and is best given in his 
own words : — ' It is recognised that a certain quantity of game is a 
' necessary incident in a wood, and that extraordinary exertion will 

* not entirely remove the evil. To relieve himself of all possible 

* responsibility, it is necessary that the proprietor of a wood should 
' give leave to his neighbours to follow the rabbits into the wood, 
' and there destroy them, or should invite them to join in battues for 
' their destruction.* Surely Mr, Lefevre must before this have heard 
of rabbit parties, and be perfectly aware that, on all estates where any 
head of game is kept at all, it is almost the universal rule for the head 
keeper to Organise these very rabbit battues he speaks of. There is 
scarcely a reader of these lines who has not, thoughtless of the 
danger he was incurring, attended one as a boy, and rejoiced in it ; 
and the writer can remember, as if it was yesterday, two retrievers, a 
man, and a horse being added to the bag. The two latter were only 
peppered, but badly so. The right to invade a wood whenever and 
wherever you like, on the plea you are hunting for a rabbit, is a 
matter that the readers of * Baily * do not need to be insulted with. 
We have stated above that our author is sound on the subject of 
battues, and, to a certain extent, we decidedly agree with him, 
and it is only just that he should be heard at large : — ' When for 

sport of this kind (wild shooting) is substituted the modern battue, 
with its army of beaters, its massacre of hares, or its bouquet of 
pheasants, and where the sportsmen line the wood, and have all the 
work done for them, it is difficult to avoid the conclusion that true 
sport has vanished, and that the pastime has become little better than 
that description by an eminent novelist and statesman— as a tourna- 
ment of doves. There is no longer the uncertainty of the chase or 
the exercise of skill in finding the game. It has degenerated into 
the system where the sportsman can prescribe the number of head 
of game he wishes to be driven into the shambles, and where the 
only skill is in killing at what is called a hot corner.* The above 
passage is supplemented by a long quotation from ^ Love's Labour 

* Lost,* the appositeness of which we fail to perceive other than it 
shows that human nature is much the same in all ages, and that 
Shakespeare is made to do the duty of the ' Daily Telegraph,' and 
flatter public opinion under the guise of admonishing the C^een. 
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Still the passage is right, and Mr. Lefevre only wrote the opinion of 
many an honest man and good sportsman when he penned it. 

' O ! ri sic omnii.' 

Before, however, following Mr. Lefevre into the essential points 
of his essay, we should like to call attention to an anticipation of 
those halcyon days when game may not, perhaps, cease to exist, for 
the simple reason that ^ the extermination of partridges is, in his 
^ opinion, impossible, and that large woods will always, more or less, 
^ hold something in the shape of game.' Mr. Lefevre's inference 
from this agricultural Utopia is that poachers would disappear with 
the game, and that poor and police rates would be diminished 
accordingly. If you take away property, there will no longer be any 
inducement to thieves ; and if you take away thieves, there will be no 
further necessity for police. 

This is fair enough logic for the hustings, and may do for the 
honourable Member s urban constituents, who are not oy the world 
at large credited with much power of reasoning. The petitio p^inapii 
is, however, excessively obvious. The fallacy lies in that you must 
always leave some game, and that you cannot, even in theory, be 
thorough. It is an old saying, that an ounce of practice is worth 
a pound of theory \ and we would commend the following illustration 
of Mr. Lefevre's pet notion, not only to our readers, but to any 
statesman who wishes to evolve a difficult question : — 

Within forty miles of Charing Cross lies probably one of the most 
abandoned districts in the south of England. Hundreds upon 
hundreds of acres of wood are contiguous to one another, separated 
only by roads, and the lines of demarcation consist simply of banks 
which are known only to the woodman employed on the estate. The 
staple employment of the district is the felling of beech timber, which 
in its turn is worked up into felloes, chairs, wheel-spokes, and other 
articles of cheap but general commerce. Upon a very large portion 
of this district there is no preservation of game, even so far as the 
casual overlooking of a neighbouring hxmcx ; but, as Mr. Lefevre 
observes, in large woods the complete extirpation of game is impos- 
sible. The largest of these is the property of an Oxrord college, the 
Fellows of which do not let the right of shooting ; ind it is fondly 
asserted by the natives that it is six miles firom end to end, and that 
if a man who is a stranger gets well into it, he is as good as lost. 
According to Mr. Lefevre's theory-— of which we shall have more to 
say hereaner — the sparse inhabitants of these solitudes should be 
veritable Arcadians — no Mother Eve to tempt them with an apple — 
no hare, no rabbit constantly crossing the weary labourer's path, and 
wanting simply to be knocked down by the stick which the poor 
fellow is using to guide him home after the honest labours of the day. 
Perhaps, however, this particular breed of ground-game is confined 
exclusively to literary circles j for the writer, in a thirty years* expe- 
rience of country life, has failed to run across them, and must, there- 
fore, refer his readers to their own personal experience on the subject. 
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which will, probably, be equivalent to the well-worn story of the 
judge who, ever since he had sat on the bench, had never met a 
stranger who made him a voluntary present of a wheelbarrow full of 
stolen goods. 

Sad to tell, these people are not Arcadians. Many "years ago, 
when in the spring-time of life, the writer was hunting with the 
present Earl of Macclesfield, then Lord Parker, and when no cry of 
game and game laws had been raised, his Lordship had a long and 
wearisome draw through covert after covert, disturbing no head of 
game, coming on the line of no solitary fox. * How is it, you have 
' got no foxes ?' said he, to an intelligent-looking rustic, ' in these 

* parts ? There's no game to stop their being here.' * Lor' bless 

* you, my Lord, we ain't got no foxes here — -we be all poachers : 
' there bean't a man in this county, nor a woman neither, for the 
' matter of that, who am't TOt a eun, a dog, a trap, and a net, and it's 

* all game one catches. There s Lord Camoys, he do turn down 

* a few foxes occasionally and try to keep them j but, bless your soul ! 

* as soon as they gets out, we has 'em.' This was fair and honest on 
the part of the man, and the Earl took it in good part ; but whether 
he will remember such a trivial incident, occurring so many years 
back, I cannot say. But straws indicate the way in which the wind 
blows ; and the man's statement was but a genuine reflex of the 
opinion which Mr. Lefevre, whether rightly or wrongly, wishes to 
foster. 

But now as to the position, socially and morally, of the inhabit- 
ants of such a district as this. There is no game preserving j ergo, 
the rates, &c., ought to be small. Answer : The poor rates are, rela- 
tively, the highest in England ; and unless the parish and two others 
in which these large woods are contained had been taken into ^ union,' 
they would have amounted to ten shillings in the pound. Are they 
better educated, or have they larger facilities for instructing their 
children ? It is not more than eighteen months since that a case was 
brought before the Henley bench of magistrates curiously illustrating 
this. A literally woodland-born child was brought before them with 
whose case they did not know how to deal. He lived a kind of wild- 
cat or fox life, sleeping in the woods at night and coming out at day- 
break, and gaining his subsistence partly on roots, and again from the 
sheep-troughs, and, lastly, by robbing the wallets of the daily farm- 
labourers who had taken their frugal meals with them to the fields. 
All knowledge of right or wrong was entirely out of the question ; 
and although the child was caught flagrante delicto in the act of 
thieving, the magistrates very wisely refused to exercise their power 
over this poor, innocent, unconscious waif and stray of humanity, 
and remitted him to the care of the master of the workhouse, 
not without hopes that better food and better teaching would have a 
far*more ehduring effect than either punishment or imprisonment. 
Curiously enough, a portion of this very identical district has been 
bought by a rich northern manu&cturer, and avowedly for the 
preservation of the game ; so let us note the difference between its 
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past and present aspect. In the first place, the gentleman who has 
bought the property (and his is a typical and by no means an indi- 
vidual case) is certainly not one of those young men who, ^according 
to Mr. Lefevre, have been brought up m the idea that sporting is 
the great end and object of civilised life. He has simply made his 
money honestly by trade, and invested it in the way which to him 
seemed best. The first thing, however, that he has done is to pre- 
serve strictly a large portion of these woods other than the coll^ 
woods of which we have been speaking ; and, singularly enough, 
the decrease of poaching, and the taking to systematic habits of liie, 
have dated, so far as that district is concerned, from the day on which 
the property began to be regularly preserved. New schools and 
new cottages have been built in every direction ; and in the whole 
parish there is not a labourer unempl^ed. Nay, more, they have 
had to be imported fix>m a distance. The poor rates are lighter, and 
there is no complaint. This man, under Mr. Lefevre's wished-for 
regime, would not have come there, for an Endishman dearly loves 
to do what he likes with his own, and so Mr. Lefevre's friend* the 
poacher, would, like Bulwer Lytton's Sisvphus, have ^ sinned on.' 
The vital energy of the manu&cturing districts has leavened the 
southern sloth ; but its motive power was not the love of greed. 
You may call it the innate power of savagery, if you wish ; but it is 
a power which is always consonant to our natural instincts, and in 
obeyine them in reason and moderation, we are takine a far surer 
guide than in listening to the doctrines of quidnuncs, or the traditions 
of a whole generation of Tadpoles and Tapers. Mr. Lcfevrc, 
being the representative of an urban constituency, naturally 
thinks that the whole crime of poaching must be laid to the 
charge of the agricultural labourer, and so, with the cheap philan- 
thropy which is common to superior persons, proposes to legislate 
exclusively on his behalf. Poor Hodge cannot resist temptation ; 
and when he sees ^ three halfcrowns,' to quote the words of the 
'Daily Telegraph,' 'looking down on him from every tree,* no 
wonder that he succumbs, and the only remedy is at once to remove 
the temptation. Now this is very sad trash. In the first place, 
pheasants, which are supposed to be equivalent to three halfcrowns, 
do not look down from the trees until after sunset, and at that 
time no labourer has the slightest business in a wood, a fact he knows 
quite as well as his master or his master's keepers. But if we go 
into a town, or even into a village, we find legs of mutton which are 
also good to eat, and which will also equal three halfcrowns, but 
we never hear of any serious objection to a butcher exposing them 
for sale, although they may be, and no doubt are, a great temptation 
to hungry people. The truth is, that very little poaching is in 
leality done by the rural inhabitants, 'where game is at all strictly 
' preserved \ but in nineteen cases out of twenty all depredations on a 
large scale are organised entirely in the towns, and carried out by 
the urban loafers, who, for this purpose, associate and work together 
in bands. If Mr. Lefevre has any doubt as to this statement, he had 
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better apply to the nearest chief constable of his acquaintance, to 
whom these gangs form a constant source of annoyance. They 
form a nucleus round which thieves of every description can rally, 
and when the season for game is over, they keep their hands in prac- 
tice by any petty larceny which may offer ; the only thing they 
carefully avoid doing being a day's honest work. It was only lately 
that we heard a chief constable of a southern county giving a descrip- 
tion of just such a gang, that had its headquarters in one of the 
principal county towns. They were from twenty-two to twenty- 
three in number, and every individual was perfectly well known to 
the municipal police, and some few, but of course not the whole, 
to the various members of the rural force. They were the curse 
of the place ; but the police had almost ceased to interfere with them, 
as the magistrates inflicted such paltry fines that the poachers them- 
selves made it a subject of lauehter. 

They had a regular dub and regular subscriptions, into which so 
much weekly was paid to meet the expenses of fines and prosecu- 
tions, and there were several female members affiliated to the gang. 
They had two horses and carts to carry the members backwards and 
forwards on their marauding expeditions ; regular game-flats, for 
the purpose of packing their plunder cleanly and expeditiously for 
market ; many hundred yards of netting, and a lot of most perfectly- 
trained dogs. Each man took out a gun licence and a dog licence, 
and, according to all accounts, they made a very good thing of it. 
Occasionally a member or two got caught, and they lost a hundred 
or more yards of netting. What did it matter ? The fines were paid 
out of the fund and the netting replaced. If game were made the 
property, as suggested by Mr. Walter, of the person on whose land 
it was for the time being, we should soon see an end of scandals like 
these. A poacher would soon come to be looked on as what he really 
is, a thief, and the before-mentioned three halfcrowns might be as safely 
invested in pheasants as they are now in mutton. Tax it if you 
please, and tax it very heavily j for it is a luxury, and all luxuries 
should be taxed. Let the amount arising from such taxation be ex- 
pended in the reduction of the police rates, and then let the police 
afford it the same relative amount of protection that they at present 
give to other property. 

Up to this point we have presented our readers with what we may 
term the best parts of Mr. Lefevre's essay. There are other and graver 
matters that remain behind, namely, the entire animus and scope of 
the production, having regard to the time at which it made its 
appearance, and to the fact that its author was a member of the late 
Government, and is bidding high for a more exalted position in a 
future one. The consideration of these, however, we must reserve 
for a future number. 
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SPORT AT JAMAICA. 

I DO not think that there is a more beautiful island in the world 
than Jamaica, once the Liverpool, so to say, of the West Indies i 
but, aJas ! since the emancipation of the slaves, the major part of its 
glory hath departed from it. The hospitality of its inhabitants, however, 
remains unchanged, and I doubt not that some of the seaders of this 
article can recall the memory of many happy hours spent there ; of 
many a trip to Blue Mountain Peak, and of many a picnic graced 
by the handsomest Creole girls in the world : and maiic me, reader, 
for real beauty, no woman in existence beats the West Indian Creoles, 
as long as they are young ; but when once they b^in to get cdd — 
well, the less I say about their charms then the better I Some years 
ago, I was stationed for upwards of two years at that veiy much 
maligned place. Port Royal ; my father was commander, and I had 
little or nothing to do but divide my time between visiting friends in 
the interior of the island and tempt ^ Yellow Jack,' by duck and teal 
shooting in the lagoons. Frequent and vain were the warnings the 
^ governor ' used to give me, that my shooting expeditions would cul- 
minate in ^ a hot fever and a wet grave in the Palisadoes.' I had a 
strong constitution ; and although one of my associates lost his life, 
and two or three others had a severe touch of the ' yellow fiend,* I 
never remember to have felt, in the slightest degree, any illness cau$^ 
by the pursuit of my fiivourite sport. 

I can well remember my first dav's shooting in Jamaica. A party 
of us left the old ^ Imaum ' at daybreak, and, pulling across the har- 
bour, landed in Green Bay, just under the rusty and honey-combed 
guns of the * Twelve Apostles,* a heavy battery of twelve guns, built 
between an extensive lagoon, or marsh, and the sea, forming a 
splendid protection to the passage up to Kingston ^ but, unfortunately, 
built in so sickly a place, consequent on the miasma from the 
lagoon, that European troops cannot occupy it, consequently, at the 
time I am writing of, it was rapidly going to decay. On landing, 
one of the first objects that arrested our attention was a tombst<me 
with an inscription stating that it covered the remains of a man who 
was swallowed up by one convulsion of the great earthquake which 
utterly destroyed Port Royal, cast up again by another, and afterwards 
lived, I think, twenty years. On readine this, one of my fi-iends 
coolly remarked, ' How extremely nasty he must have been if the 
earth could not stomach him ! * 

There had been a considerable quantity of rain, and we found the 
lagoon, in many places, up to our waists in clear water, whilst the 
reeds and bullrushes were as high as our heads \ however, as we were 
clad in flannel, we took the water like so many Newfoundland dogs, 
and, forming in line, began our beat. In a very few moments a 
double shot from the right announced the commencement of the fiin, 
and directly afterwards a couple of teal got up straight before me, 
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giving me a beautiful double shot. We had no dogs ; and although the 
birds fell within twenty-five yards of me, I was quite twenty mmutes 
in ba^ng them, during which time my friends had separated, and, 
each pursuing his own way, left me alone in my glory — a decidedly 
had move on their parts, as I carried the canteeni 

However, having found my birds, I struck off* to the left, and in a 
few moments reached a clear space of water, about a hundred yards 
wide by twice that distance long, and there, collected in a confused 
group in the centre, were some fifty or sixty wild fowl, endently 
alarmed at the unusual noise around them, and evidently pre- 
pared to take wing.. How fervently I prayed that my friends 
might not flush anything for a minute or two, while I crept cauti- 
ously through the reeds until I gained a spot right abreast the group 
of beauties, and only about five-and-thirty or forty yards ftom them. 
Now was the time ! kneeling down, I gave them alow sweeping shot 
with the right barrel, and, springing up without waiting to see its 
effect, I dropped a couple with the left as the flock crossed me in 
beautiful distance on their way out to sea. Five birds were the 
result of the first shot ; but two being only winged, managed to 
escape into the rushes, nor could I, although I hunted for half an 
hour, brine them to bag. Skirting the open pool, I next put up a 
' long leg, as the negroes call the common blue crane, and added 
him to my bag, which was already getting decidedly heavy. Another 
half-hour brought a couple more teal and one or two brown water- 
hens — ^a delicious bird for the table, rather larger than t;he English 
moorhen — and then, the heat becoming almost unbearable, we 
knocked off and retraced our steps to the fort, which we found 
tenanted by a black sergeant of one of the West Indian regiments, 
whose wife prepared us a first-rate fish breakfast, which, after a salt- 
water tub, we did good justice to. Our bag consisted of twelve 
couple of teal, two cranes, and five water-hens. We remained in 
the fort until three o'clodc in the afternoon, and then, skirting the 
lagoon, had an hour's snipe shooting in the wet fields adjoining it ; 
the birds, however, were very scarce, and we only succeeded in ob- 
taining five and a half couple, when we returned to the ^Imaum' 
ready for dinner, none the worse for our trip. 

The other principal sport in shooting on the island is the pursuit 
of guinea-fowl, which are very abundant. They are not originally 
indigenous, but were, I believe, turned out years ago^ and have in- 
creased and multiplied amazingly. They give good sport, but, as I 
have stated in a former article, are extremely averse to rising \ but 
when they can be got on the wing they fly rapidly, and, being very 
strong, require straight holding and a heavy charge of shot to bring 
them down, and even then, if not killed, the chances are much in 
bvour of their escape, as they run remarkably quick, and are up to 
all kind of dodges in hiding themselves, so that without the assistance 
of a good dog it is almost impossible to make a fair bag. 

The ring-tail pigeon also gives good sport in the woods and forests 
with which the mountains of Jamaica are covered \ and so delicious 
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are these birds thought, that it was once said by a celebrated hn 
vivant that it was worth a voyage to Jamaica and back to dine once 
oS them. I have heard that the red-leg partridge has been shot on 
the east side of the island, but I never met with it myself. 

I mentioned just now that two of my messmates aied from yellow 
fever, brought on in some measure by exposure whilst shooting. The 

one case was a peculiarly melancholy one. Poor youne J had 

only been on the station a few weeks; and although I doubt if 
he had ever shot a head of game in his life, became most anxious to 
accompany me in one of my excursions after wild fowl. In vain I 
pointed out that, his not being in the slightest degree acclimatised, he 
had better wait until he had got more accustomed to the heat. It 
was no use ; he ridiculed the idea of its hurting him, and importuned 
me so much that at length I consented, but much against my incli- 
nation, to take him with me. To make matters worse, we were 
invited to dine at the Up-park camp mess, and as the gallant fellows 
then stationed there were not by any means total abstainers^ our 
heads were by no means cool when roused out next morning ; but as 
hr as the other old stagers and myself were concerned, a header in 
the magnificent barrack-bath put us all to rights, but poor little 

J both looked and was confoundedly seedy. However, after a 

cup of coiFee and a ^S. and B.,' we started for a swamp at the foot of 
the Liguanea Mountains, about four miles from Kingston, a noted 
place for teal. We found the lagoon very wet, the water in most 
places being up to our waists ; but as birds were plentiful, and we 
had three good retrievers with us, we contrived in an hour and a half 
to bag eleven couple. We then started back for the camp, and on 
arriving there had a tub and then sat down to ^ second break£ist,' 
when I missed my poor little messmate, and on asking what had 
become of him, one of our hosts informed me that he was having a 
snooze in his quarters, as he felt rather done up. I fancied that it 
was only the effect of our last evening's devotion to the ' rosy god/ 
so thought no more about it until the time came for us to return to 

Port Royal, when I went to our friend's room and found J 

very feverish and unwell. I borrowed a ketureen^ or gig, and drove 
him down to the Custom House wharf, and chartering a canoe with 
six sturdy niggers, were quickly on our way for the ship. There 
was fortunately not a very strong sea breeze that day, so that it did 
not take us very long to pull down to Port Royal ; but on our arrival 

J was very much worse, and directly the surgeon saw him he 

had him removed to the hospital. Three ei'enings aftenvards I 
followed his body to its last resting-place in the Palisadoes ! I need 
hardly say that this untoward affair put a stop to our duck shooting 
for the time ; indeed, the commodore issued a stringent order that no 
officer was to go shooting,»£^cept with special permission from him- 
self, and he embodied in his memo, a pretty sharp rap over my 
knuckles, as he considered that it was partly my example which had 

induced poor J to expose himself to the fatigue and malaria of 

lagoon shooting. 
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There is both river and sea fishing to be obtained at Jamaica. 
The river mullet take the artificial flv well, and are magnificent fish. 
I have taken them up to three pounds weight, and they give as good 
sport as trout, having lots of fight in them. All the mountain streams 
are full of them, and in the rainy season, when the water is full and 
muddy, I have often filled a &ir-sized basket, using roast plantain for 
a bait. 

The sea fishing comprises sport of aU kinds, from shark fishing 
(which I described in a former article) to drifting by night for flying- 
nsh. One of my favourite amusements used to be spinning with an 
artificial bait for barracouta and cavalho from off the dockjrard 
jetties. The barracouta is a very voracious fish, not much un- 
like a pike ; strong as a bull, and not to be taken except with strong 
tackle and no small amount of patience and skill. A ten or twelve- 
pounder has often given me forty minutes* work to basket. The 
cavalho is also a sturdy strong fellow, but has not the fight and 
dash in him that the barracouta has. 

Flying-fish drifting is pleasant work on a fine night j it is thus 
performed : — A net is spread between two oars, one lashed to the 
stem, the other to the aifter-thwart of a canoe or boat ; a lantern (lit 
of course) is made hst a foot or so above the gimwale, and the craft 
is permitted to drift with the wind. The fish, seeing the light, jump 
at it, strike against the net, and fall into the bottom of the boat. 
They are delicious eating, and catching tlfem in this manner is a 
favourite amusement all over the West Indies. 

A few hawks-bill turtle arc to be got on the bays round the 
island 5 but so many are brought from other places that they are not 
much looked after. 

I think I have now described the principal sports of the dear old 
island, so I shall only add that if any of my readers have a desire to 
taste turtle-soup, mountain mullet, ring-tail pigeon, and lastly, 
although by no means least, land-crab and cold punch, in perfection, 
let them take a trip to ^ the island of streams,' as the old Spaniards, 
not inaptly, designated Jamaica. 

F.W.B. 

* OUR VAN.' 

The Invoice.— Theatrical Topics — December Diversions. 

How long ago was it that the Cattle Show was considered an institution 
that must be seen? At what period did hot youth find a vent for its 
feelings even in the heat, crowd, and disconifort of Baker Street or the Agri- 
cultural Hall ? That there was such a time with all of us, when to handle fat 
oxen and inhale the odour of pigs, to stare fatuously at machinery we didn't 
understand and wmk at barmaids we 'didn't admire, to be trodden on by 
agriculturists and exposed to the manners and customs of Islington, was con- 
sidered a sort of enjoyment, we unhesitatingly declare, because we haye done it 
ourselyes, and were apt to think the Cattle Show week a winter cami?al only 
to be surpassed by the festival of St. Derby. When did the change come o'er 
the spirit of our dreams that the fatted bullock in his stall a fatted bullock was 
yoL. XXVI. — NO. 179. ^ 
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to us and DOthiDg morey and that the Agricultural Hall meant a driye through 
one of the most uninteresting parts of London and < a difficulty ' with your 
cabman when you got there ? Who can tell ? SufHcient that the change has 
come, at least to the * Van' drirery and he belieres to many equally excellent and 
worthy people besides. Sufficient for him and them are Islington high-jmks once 
a year. A noUer animal than the stalled ox paws in the boxes and prances on 
tfcie sawdust of the great Hall in the leafy month of June. Then we all gladly 
pay our homage and our half-crowns, and some of us are weak enough to pay 
our half-gttineaSy and we see for all this Mr. Secretary Sidney and the great c^ 
the land, biped and quadruped. We should like to see the great of the land 
in a better place, and trust the day may not be ^r distant when we shall go a 
little farther a-field than Islington to do so ; but for the present we must be 
content with that suburb— once a year. 

And so we haye nothing this time to tell about the bulls of Bashan and the 
cattle in a thousand pens. But there are some other * cattle ' who haye been 
much exercisbg the thoughts of mankind during the last month, chiefly through 
the columns of the press, and they are some of our * actresses * — falsely so 
called. Briefly, the immorality of the stage has been the last important disco- 
yerv which in the dull season just prior to the Cattle Show, Count Amim's 
trial, and the Transit of Venus occupied our attention. There was something 
ludicrous in the naiyely solemn way in which the leading journal of Europe 
announced the portentous discoyery to the world. That the eyil had been 
growing up under the nose of Printing House Square for some two or three 
years, and that Printing House Square carried that feature in the ^r all the 
time and saw nothing of the unclean thing, or looked at it through the most 
rosette of glasses, was in itself a maryel, but nothing to the manrel when the 
Thunderer awoke one fine morning, and Joye said to the little Joyes, * Dear 

* me, the stage is yery immoral ; let us write an article about iL' And such 
an article I The discoyery that the can-can was indecent, that there was a 
good deal of ikuhle entenidre in opera bouffe, and that the costumes worn 
by the women were yerging on the immodest, was all duly chronicled 
as somethmg that had dawned on the world for the first time — chronicled, 
too, in appropriate type and with due prominence ; and how it was all the 

* immoraliues ' did not at once collapse is wonderful. Then other journals 
followed suit, and one selected a special * immorality ' for the object of an ex- 
tremely fierce and personal attack, which, howeyer, fell harmless, for the 
brilliant writer had eyidently forgotten that he was writing about a woman. 
But still the press in the main spoke the truth, and the only pity was that they 
had been such a time finding it out. 

Theie is no doubt that the crying scandal of the stage is the presence on it 
of women who are called < actresses,' but have not the slightest right or pre- 
tension to the name, who openly follow another calling, and as openly make 
that callbg a qualification for the profession they seek to enter. What a 
curious change haye those who are old enough to remember seen within the 
last quarter of a century. Formerly the stage was not thought fayourable to 
female virtue, and a young woman who adopted that profession was supposed, 
and rightly, to be peculiarly exposed to temptation and periL She, so con- 
sidered our fathers and mothers, might be corrupted by the stage ; but it Defer 
entered their heads that a time would come when diat condition might be 
reversed, and that the so-called * actress ' of to-day would urge her lack of 
yirtue as one of the principal qualifications, along with a pretty face, for mana- 
gerial notice. How or when this state of things arose it is bootless t6 inqoire. 
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Sufficient that it exists, and has {pace the * Times ') existed for some period. 
That it is a great scandal no real lover of the stage will yenture to deny ; that 
it is also a very cruel and hard state of things we are about to show. It is 
not the prorince of the press to pry into the private life of the artists who 
labour for our amusement and gratincation. In the fierce light which beats 
upon the stage as much as on a throne, to wear * the white flower of a blameless 
* life ' may not be given to all« We have no right, we ought to have no 
wish, to expose a lady who gives her talents to a profession which she pro- 
bably loves and has an honourable ambition to excel in, to * the thousand 
' peering littlenesses ' ever on the watch to blacken every blot. The private 
life of the stage ought to be as sacred as that of the painter's studio or the 
musician's closet ; but these women who foist themselves or are foisted upon 
the notice of the public, who are guiltless of the slightest knowledge, we 
will not say of art, for that would be a prostitution of the word, but of common 
decency of behaviour, and whose manners are on a par with their morals, these 
women court the criticism which expresses their real status. and condition. If 
all reports we hear are true, they glory in their shame. The person referred 
to above, who was signalled out, we presume as a soit of chief among sinners, 
for a very personal atuck, has turned, it is said, the attack to her own and her 
theatre's great advantage, and has used the hostile criticism as an advertisement ! 
It is as well, perhaps, that this has been done. It makes so much broader the 
broad line of demarcation between women of this class and the real actress, 
that it is to be hopied the theatrical public will duly take cognizance thereof, 
and not consider that every one is tarred with the same brush. For this is the 
cruelty to which we referred. Careless observers do not trouble to make nice 
distinctions, and are apt to confound the genuine article with the counterfeit, 
the glitter of paste and tinfoil with that of the real gem. There are actresses 
now on the suge, who, if they cannot quite reach the first rank in the profes- 
sion, are, at all events, zealously labouring to do so, who, impelled by a love of 
their art, and by a laudable ambition to excel, have raised themselves from the 
status of mere walking ladies to an acknowledged position ; and, in one par- 
ticular instance, this has been effected under ^disadvantages which might well 
have deterred the bravest. We would gladly welcome them to the sisterhood 
of artistt who, amidst much corruption, are doing what in them lies to elevate 
the public taste for something higher than burlesque or its congener, opera 
boufte. And, after all, the class of women against which a just outcry has 
been raised is a small class ; and though there is little doubt the evu has 
lately increased in magnitude, we may well hope that public opinion may be 
trusted to work its cure. There is really nothing amusing in seeing a stupid, 
vulgar woman walk half naked through a stupid part. We might stand it 
once ; but nobody but a very old man or a very young one would wish to see 
it again. We cannot, therefore, help thinking that in the face of so much 
that is being done at the present moment by the great majority of the London 
theatres to elevate the public taste, while at the same time they are quite ready 
to amuse it, while the Lyceum, the Haymarket, the Prince of Wales, the 
Olympic, the Gaiety, the Court, the Vaudeville, the Criterion are attracting 
play-going London by the excellence of their programmes, that the days of the 
young women in scant drapery, the days of the < Mabels,' the * Norries,' the 
* Lilians,' the * Topsies,' < Popsies,' and < Botsies ' will pass away, and that 
the directress of the Nudity Theatre, and those who have si^poited her in her 
most ill-judged enterprise will discover that something more than a collection 
of lay figures, however well designed by nature and undressed by art, is neces- 

R 2 
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•ary to attract an audience e?en taken from the rery mixed elements of our 
great Babylon. 

And as if the criticised as well as the critics were determined < to add to the 
hilarity of the eveningy' as used to be said at conviyial meetings in old days, 
a theatrical manager brought an aaion against a newspaper because it said 
the piece at his theatre was stupid, and a dance in it indecent ! Managers 
have certainly been so saturated with that couUur de rase extract pervading the 
generality of newspaper criticisms that, perhaps, some excuses may be found 
for them in the suddenness of the blow that < Vanity Fair ' dealt Mr. Francis 
Fairlie. A piece stupid, and a dance indecent ! Merciful powers ! were such 
things to be, and were managers to submit to such insults ? < A company 

* selected,' so said one of Mr. Fair]ie*s witnesses, ^ from the ranks of the pro- 

* fession ' (we thought when we read the bill that this was so, only it was not 
the theatrical profession), a piece gorgeously mounted and dressed, with all 
the well-known accessories of burlesque surrounding it, * splendid women,' as 
Mr. £. T. Smith, with honest candour, used to say when he was a manager, 
and, it may be added, with an utter inability on the part of one of them to act, 
dance, or sing — ^was all this to be exposed to the rude remarks of the critics ? 
Mr. Fairlie determined that the critics should be taught a lesson, and, with the 
help of that eminent theatrical counsel, Serjeant Ballantine, and such aid 
as Mr. Richard ' Mansel ' could give, rode a tilt against *• Vanity Fair.' The 
result is history. When Lord Hertford got into the witness box ainl said 
that the dance 'was decidedly and purposely indecent,' he shivered Mr. 
Fairlie's weapons, and the subsequent testimony of a gentleman who said he 
had twke taken his wife (poor woman !) to see the dance in question, ^iled 
to repair them. As to the other eo-called * libel,' that the piece was stupid, 
we fancy every one who had taken the trouble to see ' Vert-Vert ' would have 
endorsed that opinion, and so we trust Mr. Fairlie has learned a lesson, though 
he failed to teach one. By-the-way, we are glad to see that that gentleman, re» 
turning to better things, has engaged Miss Thompson and her company to appear 
at the Globe in the burlesque that has been attracting all London to the 
Charing Cross Theatre for the last two or three months ; for it is not that 
London condemns burlesque m toio. It is murdered burlesque — burlesque 
rendered by * splendid women ' who cannot speak the English language or 
walk the stage that has brought this sort of entertainment into disBivour. In 

* Blue Beard,' as represented by Miss Thompson and her company, we have 
fun without vulgarity, and dances without indecency, and its success has been 
therefore assured. 

Why is it that * The Merry Wives of Windsor,* that charming comedy to 
read, ably acted and admirably put on the stage as it is at the Gaiety Theatre, 
hangs fire, so to speak ? Mr. Hollingshead has done everything he can do. 
There is no one now on the stage to dispute the possession of Sir John Falstaff* 
with Mr. Phelps. Where could be found such represenutives of •^the merry 
wives ' as Mrs. John Wood and Miss Rose Leclercq ? How could the eccen- 
tricities of Dr. Caius be more truthfully depicted than by Mr. Arthur Cecil, 
or the dry humour of Sir Hugh Evans by Mr. Righton ? and could one wish 
a sweeter-looking Anne Page than Miss Furtado ? The other rokt are equally 
well filled ; the rnise en tchu is handsome and appropriate without being over- 
done. Why is it then that we feel that the wheels of the comedy, like those 
of Pharaoh's chariot, drive heavily, and that it is with something of a feeling 
of relief that we see the curtain fall ? True il is that the hero of the play is 
not that other Sir John whQ bullied I^ord Chief Justices, hectorea the mad 
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Prince, and drank, lied, and cheated through the two parts of * Henry IV.' 
In the comedy Sir John is rather a poor creature, who gets cozened by two 
citizens' wives, and laughed at by everybody. He is amusing, but he is not 
the grand old rascal, with the touch of the gentleman in him, that he is in 

* Henry IV.' It may be, too, that the curious conceits of the Welih parson, 
his 'cholers and trempling of mind,' together with hb * great dispositions 

* to cry,' may be a little too much of * caviare to the general/ Mr. Righton 
g^ye an effective sketch of him, but yet hardly made a hit. The impetuous 
temper and fierce resentments of the Frenchman are more easily understood, 
and in the hands of that true artist, Mr. Arthur Cecil, they had every justice 
done them. And then * the merry wives ' appeared to have so little to do, 
and as we looked at Mrs. John Wood's handsome face, lighted up with fun 
and frolic, we wished we could have seen more of it. Mrs. filimber regretted 
that she had not known Cicero. We regretted that Shakespeare had not 
known Mrs. John Wood ; he would have made a good deal more of Mrs. 
Ford if he had. The comedy, is, as we said before, admirably acted, but 
yet we should doubt its taking with the general public. We trust, however, 
Mr. Hollingshead will not be deterred from giving us some other Shakesperian 
revivals. With the company he has got together, what might he not do ? 
A rival manager, who had ons good actor with a set of sticks to support him, 
naturally found that Shakespeare spelt ruin. We hope Mr. Hollingshead will 
discover that it spells success. 

Of course, our young folks home for the holidays will be right glad to hear 
they have not been forgotten at some of the theatres this Christmas-time any 
more than the * older ' boys. Pantomimes have been produced at Drury Lane, 
Covent Garden, and elsewhere on a scale of magnificence never before 
attempted, if we may believe only half we hear. Burlesque, which threatened 
at one time to drive these entertainments out of the field, ^ has now to give 
place to the recognised yule-tide fare. But a description in deuil would 
occupy more space than we can afford. The utmost that was possible to be 
done in the way of good music, brilliant ballets, dazzling costumes, and 
gorgeous scenery, has been done — what more could be desired by any young, 
or even old, fogey ? 

Hunting in Notts, as elsewhere, has been very much interfered with by frost, 
and we read of steeplechasing in the south with our feet by the fire and our 
nags on the straw- bed. Very hard lines this, so that there is very little to 
record in the way of sport. 

Beginning in the north of the county, the Grove have done very fairly — 
hounds perfect, * the Viscount ' cheery and keen as ever, and the huntsman, 
Jaci Morgan — that is enough. No one who has ever enjoyed a day with him 
will soon forget it. Morgan and tlie Grove bitches is a sight every one ought 
to see before he retires to his arm-chair and gouty shoes. 

Oa November 2Cth, from Darlton they drew the far-famed Babbington 
Springs, and, thanks to that prince of fox-preserving farmers, Billyeald, found 
at once, and away (the old line of last year) towards Weston village, via Grrat 
Northern Railway, to the village of Moorhouse, close to Ossington, which U 
one of the Rufford strongholds. Here Morgan was obliged to own himself 
beat ; some unknown drain (as was the case last year) no doubt saved this good 
fox'4 life. No one could doubt that friend Billyeald was unequal to a second 
find, so back to Babbington Springs was the order. Found at once ; again 
away, the old line of the morning at first, but turning to the left the little ladies 
raced him merrily for twenty miles, and finally marked him to ground in the 
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prettiett potsible manner in a dnun, from which he was bolted, and yielded up 
hit brush in the fields. 

Of the Rufibrd what shall we saj ? Nothbg much in the way of sport has 
reached as. Scents have been bid ; changes haje been imminent, some aTerted, 
others to take pbce hereafter, the Master, Mr. J. J. Barrow, having intimated 
his intention oi resigning at the end of the season. Two Masters in three 
seasons is hardly keeping up the old arerage of Percy Williams, Welfit, and 
Harvey Bayley, who hunted the country between them for over thirty years. 

Coming south, we have much to tell of Mr. Musters, of whose ^KMt, how- 
ever, we have not heard any particulars, excepting that it has been as good as 
his neighbours'. First, the sad loss of his capiul entry, which, to such a lover 
of hounds as * the Squire,' must have been a heavy blow. But he is not the 
man to * cry over spilt milk,* and next year will see him, we hope, with a better 
entry than this y^u^s, which we all toasted this summer at a very pleasant 
luncheon at Annesley, given to those gentlemen (their names appeared to be 

* legion ') who walk puppies for the Squire, as they love to call him. 

By-the- way, this reminds us of a good story of a capital sportsmen, as wdl 
known on the Turf as in the Notts days, who hails from Nottingham, ooe 

* Billy ' by name, a thick-and-thin supporter and admirer of the Squire^ who, 
when a meeting was held to consider the presentation of a testimonial to Mr. 
Muster's predecessor, on that gentleman's return from the Quom, could only bring 
to the notice of the meeting that * Squire wants gorse coverts planted,' and 
failed to see the chairman's argument as to the meeting being held for another 
purpose. 

Mr. Musters^ finding that increasing weight prevents him being his own 
huntsman, has promoted G. Shepherd, who is in everyway worthy of the post, and 
who has sense enough to understand that his master knows more about hunting 
than most folks, himself included. We have only to congratulate Mr. Musters 
on getting so well out of the nasty Hdl he had the other day, and end our 
report of hunting in Notts. 

We hear of a wonderful run Lord Coventry's hounds had on the nth, 
when the meet was at Cropthome ; but they did not find until they reached 
Bredon Hill, about 1.30. Hounds settled to their fox at once^ and ran for 
two hours and twenty minutes without a check* Of course, they chang^ 
foxes continually, for the scent was so good and the country so severe that 
forty minutes at the pace they went would have settled the stoutest of the 
vulpine race. The second horses had had enough, and the hounds ran right 
away from them. A few, however, followed on their tracks, and found them 
near Bredon Norton, above which village they had killed their fox, his head 
and brush alone remaining to prove his identity. Curiously enough, he was 
killed on the top of a large earth which was open. The urst thing Robert 
Price did was to count his hounds, and not one was missing. 

It is impossible for any pack of hounds to be better managed than the 
Pytchley, who, considering what a miserable season it has been, have had as 
much sport as any other ; but, with their neighbours, they have su£ered much 
from want of scent. Lord Spencer does all he can to assist his huntsman, not 
only by keeping back the * thrusters,' but also those cunning people who always 
ride to anticipate the fox. While many have been looking up their skates, his 
Lordship still continues to hunt, and on the 1 8th he went out to Harleston 
and tried to do so, the field consisting of himself and Lord Strathnaim. 

The South Devon Hounds — hunting only two day a week, and therefore 
limited in numbers^ but not having one hound that does not work well in his 
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YOcatioQ — have commenced the seasoo with a fair show of sport On MoDday, 
Not. 9th| diey met in the Storer Vale country, finding their fox in Bellamarshi 
poshing him well through the Stover coverts, and carrying the line to 
Tybrook Park. In the plenitude of these coverts there was some close 
hunting, and it should be observed that these hounds turn quickly and get well 
together in the large woods. Again they forced their fox away into the open, 
and he took the line of the Luton Vale through the low pastures facing the 
hill to Little Haldon. From the warm scent of the alluvial vale to the gra- 
veUy soil of Little Haldon was a trying moment to test the hunting capabilities 
of hounds. Mr. Westlake left them to themselves, lightly holding them on 
and cheering encouragingly, and the hunting, on a half scent, over the length 
of Litde Haldon Moor was a most creditable and clever performance. It was 
lost, however, upon those who only delight in galloping, called pace, and 
caring little for hounds, not knowing a foxhound from a harrier when they 
see them. Coming up to him at the Round Tower the pace mended, and 
from scent to view they ran into him near Ashcombe. 

On Monday, Nov. i6th, the fixture was at Lindridge, die seat of James 
Templar, Esq., a name that gives warrant for a sure find, and the good omen 
was verified. The meet in the Park, from the beauty of the scenery and from 
its vicinity to populous towns, is always largely attended, and carriages were 
in plentiful supply. They first drew Kingsland Wood, where there was a 
right scent, and found a brace of foxes in Whitelands, going away to the 
Wells covert, through it and on to Wybrook Park. He was forced away 
up wind to this point with the hounds close at him, and now he turned, re- 
tracing his line to Kingsland Wood, running through Lindridge Park, 
with a fiiiling scent, on to Umber Moor, and lost beyond Little Haldon. 
It was quick at the beginning, and throughout the run the lady of General 
Molesworth, an accomplished horsewoman, kept a first and leading place. In 
every way these hounds have much improved since the last season ; th^ run 
more even, show more quality, and have fewer old hounds. Mr. Westlake is 
deficient in having walks, therefore the home entry is always circumscribed ; 
but although dependent upon drafts, he repudiates the seniors put awav for 
vice, and only enters young hounds. Lord Portsmouth, both from kind dis- 
posiuon and the value of his kennel, is always a tower of strength to short 
packs, but this year the entries have come from the kennels of the Hon. 
Mark Rolle and Mr. Trelawny — we repudiate the name of the Dartmoor — 
and the latter are exceedingly promising and efficient 

The Devonians seem destined to be amused at the men from the East, for 
it is not many years since we heard of a celebrated M.F.H. well known in 
the Midlands for his straight, bold riding, who was out shooting black game 
in the wilds of Devonshire. The sun was hot, the heather high, and the 
hills steep, nevertheless our M.F.H. toiled manfully on, and blazed away 
right and left without touching a feather — for his shooting was by no means so 
straight as his riding — until, towards evening, an unfortunate little hen-pheasant 
rose before him, and her, to the astonishment of his host and the keeper, he cut 
to ribbons. 

Two regular old-fashioned Devonshire men, by-the-way, were recently con- 
trasting the difference between ancient and modem sportsmen, of course being 
all in ^vour of the old school. One said the outward signs of the modern 
sportsman 'are an eye-glass, a nosegay, a toothpick, and a hog-maned 
* horse.' 

We have received good news from Ac Oakley, Cambridgeshire^ and Mr 
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Leigh's Hounds, and may say that m all three counties there is a capital show 
of foxesy and all three packs have had a good cub-hunting season, and kept well 
in blood; but from want of rain the scent was not good in November, and, 
although all had some nice gallops, there were not the usual hunting runs that 
the Oakley and Cambridgeshire generally enjoy. But we must not omit mea- 
tioning that Mr. Leigh's hounds had a very fast fifty minutes in October, 
running away from the horses, and killing their fox by themselves. This 
run was from Norton Common, and another good day for William, besides 
the fine run related hereafter. 

We must hark back to the Oakley, both with pleasure and pain. The 
Hunt Dinner was very well attended, although we missed one veteran and first- 
rate rider and supporter of the hunt. The chair was taken by young Frank 
Pym, and it was gratifying to all present to hear his sentimenu, and to find 
htm so Igood a friend to the noble science ; may we often meet him in the 
field ! The cause of pain is no less than a report that, we are afraid, is too 
true, that Mr. Arkwright gives up the hounds at the end of the season. We 
have heard no particular reason ; but it must be remembered that Mr. Ark- 
wright has worked hard and well in the cause a great many years, and the 
best horse cannot last for ever. 

The Cabibuogeshire. — Mr. Lindsell is working with his usual eneijy with 
the same servants, and, having a fine entry, has a very clever pack. We must 
mention one day, that it gave us great pleasure to see the old Master and Squire 
of Stratton at the meet in his dog-cart, find and kill at Toseland, and to hear 
his silvery scream when he viewed the fox and his * whoop ' at the earths. 
We hear he repaired to the late Master's at the Downs to luncheon, did 
justice to the champagne, and, some of the field coming in, unkennelled him ; 
and a lady, famous for her skill and nerve in riding to hounds, remarked, ** Take 
* care. Squire, when you gel in the open air.' The Squire's laconic reply 
was ^Experientia docet.* 

On the 2nd of December, Mr. Leigh's hounds met at Silsoe. Frosty morn- 
ing ; did not go on at regular time. Found in the Alders at Chicksands, crossed 
and recrossed the tiver, went away over the Shefford and Silsoe road, leaving 
Cainhoe Park half a mile on the right, over the brook, Campton a mile on 
the left, up the hill, Meppershall on the left, nearly to Stowdere, where they 
sunk into the bottoms, and crossed the Black Vale of Shillington, leaving that 
village nearly a mile on the right, Pirton a quarter of a mile on the left, up the 
hill, leaving Tingley on the left. We then viewed the fox going over Pegden Hill 
about a quarter of a mile before the hounds, little Offley on the left, Lilly Hoo 
on the right, through the Rev. T. Salisbury's Park, sunk the hill through the 
lower end of Offley Park, leaving Preston on the left. King's Walden on the 
right, across Stagenhoe Park, leaving Bendish on the right, and Whitewell on the 
left, into the Hoo Park, where a fresh fox crossed, and every hound viewed him, 
which took us off the line of our hunted fox. We also had another fresh fox, 
so we were obliged to give it up. Time, 2 hours and 30 minutes. Distance, 
from pomt to point, not less than 1 4 miles. There were but few at the meeL 
In consequence of the fi'ost the hounds did not go on till late ; and if it had 
not been for the gallant way in which a lady not long taken to the chase went 
from end to end, no comment would have been necessary on those few who 
enjoyed this fine run. Of course, the lady's first inquiry when the hounds were 
stopped was for her husband, when, to her horror and dismay, she was informed 
that his horse had shut up, and that he was supposed to be gone home. 
Sequel, both arrived in safety, the lady taking her horse home quite artistically 
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twenty-one miles, her gallant husband arriving soon afterwards by rail. As it 
was his first charger Jiis wife rode, he had not a little anxiety as to its state the 
next morning. Although Mr. Gerard Leigh is reported rather improved in 
healthy we are sorry to say he gives up the hounds at the end of the season ; 
but we also hear that there is every reason to believe that satisfactory arrange- 
ments are being made for the future. 

The H.H. have been having some really good sport, especially as the weather 
has been so very variable, a day or two of frost, Uien such storms of wind and 
rain ; when the weather was anything like moderate they were sure of a run. 
On November 30th, they met at Medstead Green, found in New Copse, ran 
by Bentworth Hall, leaving Thedden Grange on the right, through Bushy 
Lease and Chawton Park across the Alton railroad, headed back, and was killed 
in a cottage garden at Thedden. Thursday, December loth, met at Lun way's 
Inn, found in Burnt Wood, ran as if for Micheldever village, then to Michel - 
dever Wood, Itchen, and Shroner to Burnt Wood, then the same line again to 
Micheldever Wood, through Dodsley, Thorney Down, Rounders, leaving 
Blackwood on the left, through Waltham Tremlitts to Lichfield tunnel, where 
he was headed by a train, on to Dean Heath, back to Lichfield tunnel and 
killed ; a first-rate hunting run of three hours and a quarter. This is the kind 
of run that shows the hunting qualities and the first-rate condition of Mr. 
Deacon's hounds. Saturday, December 1 2th, the fixture was the Grove, the 
residence of Mr. Tom Pain, always a great supporter of hunting and a first-rate 
sportsman, as those can testify who hunted with him when he was Master of 
the South Wilts. The first fox was found in Springwood and went to ground 
in the covert. Found the second fox in Sturts, ran very fast to Sheetlands, on 
close to Hackwood Park, through Priestwood, Green's Copse, leaving Weston 
village on the left, through Privet, and was killed in the garden of a farmhouse 
near South Wamborough ; a most brilliant 45 minutes. 

The Hambledon have done as well as the weather, so changeable, has 
allowed them. On November 30th, they met at Broadhalfpenny Hut, and found 
in Highden, went away over the open to Duncombe, through the plantations 
by Westbury House, then away leaving Berely House on the left and Park 
Farm on the right, and killed at the back of Bordeaux House, just 55 minutes ; 
a real good run. On Saturday, December 12th, met at the Trooper's Inn, 
found in the Old Warren, ran through the best of the Foxfield countiy into 
Hawkley Hanger, where they went to ground. The first 35 minutes was 
most brilliant. 

On Thursday, 17th, a ball was given at Fareham by Sir J. Clarke Jervoise 
of Idsworth House, to the members of the Hambledon Hunt and their friends, 
when between two and three hundred people assembled and danced many a 
* merry measure ' to the enlivening strains of Mr. Targett's band. This is the 
second year this liberal supporter of the hounds has thus shown his desire to 
give amusement to the ladies as well as the gentlemen of South Hants, a 
kindness which, if we may judge from the cheerful faces and tasteful toilettes 
of the assemblage, was thoroughly appreciated. 

Rumours have, we are sorry to say, reached us of blank days with the 
Hursley in their low country, and that some of the Southampton men 
grumble at the scarcity of foxes, which, they say, are no longer first favourites 
on certain property in the hunt 

The Blackroore Vale have not lacked, indeed, have rather enjoyed, a full 
share of the good things of the season, nor has even the * voice of the sluggard ' 
been heard to complain. The condition and working capabilities of the 
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hoooda are beyond all praise, and, with Tery ttormy, changeable weather and 
catchy scent. Press has been able to show sport fully up to any ordinary arerage. 
Thtfreiiirt of a less satisfactory kind, tiz., of hounds instead of foxes, hm 
on sereral occasions tried hard to ^'d their own and their ndghbonrs' spcMt, 
too. That riding for a start at times causes disappointment to those who lore 
a hunting run, and if Press (who is now not many years short of his three 
score) nuy not be so fast as some of the &st men in the shires would like, he 
lets his hounds hunt, rides boldly and right up to them, has his pack well in 
hand, and therefore accounts for a great number of foxes exemfH gratid — fifty 
and a half brace in serenty-fire hunting days last season, and a large stock of 
the Tulpine genus left after such a thinning out. 

Nofember 6th. — Met at King's Stag, Pulhanu Found on Hazlebnry 
Common, ran to Rooksmare, and killed. Found again at Bagber Gorse, 
and, after a quick ten minutes, the fox, for some unaccountable reason, 
stopped in a carthouse, and was killed. Drew and speedily found at Lyd- 
linch withy-bed ; the fox broke for Sturminster, but, being heaved, crossed the 
river as if for Stock. Keeping below Mr. Marwood Yeatman's corerts, he 
turned round, and, the hounds taking close order, raced him along the 
meadows up to Lydlinch. He crossed the common, ran the road a bit, and 
the first and only check occurred. Taking the river-side, as if for Thomhill, 
but not recrossing it, he made his point for Bagber Gorse, and lay down just 
beyond it. The hounds worked at every inch of the line, and ran him dose to 
Newton, killing him in the open after a capital fifty minutes. Miss Sorrel's 
timber-jumping propensities were never more fully exemplified, to the confusion 
of several who were unable to share that enjoyment. The Master, it was said, 
never went better in his life. 

November 1 3, Hensbridge Ash. — A good hour and three quarters Brom 
Innwood to Tooroer, and Spurles back to Innwood, over the road, behind 
Hensbiidge as if for Toomer again, where he was killed. Found at West 
Nyland withy-bed, ran a ring for twenty minutes to another withy-bed, where 
a leash of foxes broke at once, and, the hounds dividing, were stopped. 

November 20th, Walbridge Gate. Chopped a fox at ThomhilL ran 
a second to Holtham and back, killing him under the covert. Killed another 
at Stalbridge Common, and from that stronghold the cry was 'Yet they 

* come I' A fine fox broke over the plough, and crossed the River Lidden, 
about Bagber Bridge, over the common, the hounds carrying a fine head. 
Crossing the Deveiish Brook, he got to ground by the lane leading to Stur- 
minster: a very pretty and exceedingly fast twenty minutes. The Pilot (not 
Pontius) barojsed all the quiet riders by hello wbg to them to go faster, 
forgeuing that he was not among the bulls of Bashan. This style of recreatton 
recalls the fable of the boy and the frogs. 

• November aytb, Caundle March. — ^Drew Ferny Down and Buckdiaw 
Brake. | Found in Caundle Gorse, ran through the Holts by March Copse 
to ground in a drain by Fontleroi, bolted him, ran back to the Hohs, there 
changed foxes, and ran to Ashcombe, on for Sherborne Park, from which he 
turned to Haydon Gorse. Came by Haydon village and North Woottoo 
Copse to Sherborne Park again, where he tried all the drains, as though he had 
been reared on a sewage farm ; on to Honeycomb, where there being lots <^ 
foxes on foot, he was given up. Mr. Poole, of the learned profession, eclipsed 
all episodes in the career of his brother-gunners by jumping Mr. Digby's park 
wall alone. The Habeas Corpus Aa stood a chance of being repealed 
on this occasion. 
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Noreo^r 30th, Cross Keys, LydforcL A red-ktter daj. Fonnd in 
Park Wood. After a ring through Fop and West Woods, the fox went 
veil away Ofer the brook, where at a small bridge, oyer which Press and then 
the Master crossed, Mr. Merthyr Guest's horse slipped both his hind legs 
through a large hole in the bridge, and, by great lack and skill, he was tuniMl 
over on his back, and rescued from an exceedingly unenviable position, much 
to the delight of those who witnessed the escape of so popular a rider and his 
favourite old horse. Press was from the bridge alone with his hounds until 
they reached West Bradley, thence on to Pennard Hill, where the hunted fox 
got to ground ; but the hounds getting in the line of another immediately, we 
cootinaed through the Ditcheat coverts, over a capital line of country ; but 
he took refuge in a drain. One hour and thirty minutes to the front. Being 
bolted, he crossed the Somerset and Dorset line, and pointed straight for 
Shepton Mallet. Turning to the left along Beard Hill, he passed East and 
West Compton, turned down into Pilton Wood, where, after a further hour 
and twenty minutes, tlie hounds were stopped. 

December 5th, Fifehead Neville. — ^Drew Puxey Wood, found in Dead- 
more, ran through Cockrode, and lost. Found again on Hazlebury Common, 
ran through Rooksmore, crossed the high road for Boyford Farm, left-handed 
along the brook under Wanston, passing Map|owden, and pointing for 
Melcomb Park ; but, turning to the left, he ran under Bulbarrow Hill, and, 
making a final effort, got into Lampling's Wood. The hounds, however, 
were on too good terms with him, and, forcing him through it, killed him on 
the hill just above the village. An hour. Capital hunting, every inch worked 
out, and the Master delighted. 

Sir Watkin Wynn's hounds have had a very fair share of sport, though, 
in common with most odier packs, sadly hindered latterly by frosts and Qid 
•centing weather. In the early part of the season they had some excellent 
runs, notably that from Marcheviel Wood — forty-five minutes, very fast, 
straight, and decisive — ^without a check from find to finish, and over a very 
TOod lin^ of country by 'the Gerwyn,' and across the Overton Road for 
Perrylau, and, swimming the River Dee, ran into him on the bank on 
the other side, and the hounds were licking their chops, and taking a * drink ' 
firom the stream before the foremost horsemen could get up, and there 
were some hard to beat on that day. Another good thing from a turnip- 
field: forty-five minutes, very fast, all over the meadows, nearly to Holt, 
when he swam the Dee like an otter, though bank full, and, running parallel 
with us on the opposite side of the river for Crew Gorse, just before enter- 
ing which Payne s horn, with the assistance of Tom Smith's strong lungs, 
managed to stop the hounds. Also another good day from Aldersey, over 
some of the best of the Cheshire side of the country, running their fox to ground 
in Eaton Park. Unfortunately, several mishaps occurred that day — two valuable 
horses being staked and killed, and one or two others seriously injured. Several 
other good days' sport are worthy of mention did space admit. Sir Watkin 
has a capital entry this season, and altogether a very fine pack of hounds, and 
amongst them some particularly fine and smart-looking * ladies,' who will, we 
hope, be spared to hand down their good qualities to future generations. He 
has, moreover, an excellent staff of servants in the field, and all the appoint- 
ments are in equally good working order. Long may he flourish ! 

For the benefit of our hunting readers we may mention that a second 
yoh^ne of the 'Kennel Stud Book' will shortly be issued. The work is 
ooafioed to a few of oar most leading packs only, from which all other fox- 
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hounds of any note can be traced^ and it is complete with Ittta, detail and 
reference, from 1 864 to the prearnt date. The volume will doubtless be 
invaluaUe to erery kennel, and it is to be hoped that the scheme will meet 
with such support as it desenres, as in that case it is intended in future to 
publish a fresh Tolume every year or two, and with that intention the copy- 
right has been purchased by a M.F.H., who, uking a warm interest in the 
history of foxhounds past and present, will thus also be able to keep the 
hunting public posted periodically on the subject. 

A writer from the Hunt Hotel, Leighton Buzzard, tells us that sportsmen 
are much pleased with the management of Baron Rothschild's staghounds this 
season under the Nfastership of Mr. Nathaniel Rothschild, the Member 
for Aylesbury. Mr. Rothschild understands the business thoroughly, and is 
determined to show sport if possible. He rides well up to his hounds, and 
rules the 6eld with a firm hand, which is needed, as there are some amongst 
them who are not aware that a hound is an animal of considerable value, bred 
and reared at great expense, and not to be replaced. Nor does he allow 
those malpractices, such as riding the deer, &c., which so frequently make 
stag-hunting a bye-word. Their best day was from Old Park Farm : hounds 
ran hard down the Vale to Aston Clinton, where they climbed the hill, and 
hunted well through the beech woods of the Old Berkeley country, making 
them ring again. They took their deer in the vicinity of Chesham, a ntneteeo- 
mile point. 

Poor Will Boxall had an Oxford professor out the other day who had come to 
meet the Craven, and they were two hours in and around Marlborough Forest 
on a gloomy, lowering day, with litde scent or sport. Looking askance through 
his gold spectacles, the astronomer observed to Will, * Huntsman, this pecu- 
liarity in the elements is probably attributable to the transit of Venus.' — 'Can't 

* say, sir. Me and the hotmds has nothing to do with no Wenuses in the 

* day 'time f* was Will's reply. 

A Yankee sat opposite two Englithnlen, and listened to a few incidents 
of travel which were narrated as the train sped along. At last, he ex* 
claimed, * Wall, stranger, that is a tarnation crammer, and you knows it.* 
Englishman number two took exception to the remark, and inquired whether 
he considered his friend was capable of uttering a lie ? * Wall, p'raps not, 

* Britisher,' was the reply ; * but all I can observe is, if I was to meet that 

* other Britisher, your friend, a-walking down Twenty-fifth Avenue, in my 

* city of New York, and atwixt Ananias and Sapphira, I should say that there 

* was a very nice/amily party. 

A certain K.C.B., noted for hb love and knowledge of horses, mounted a 
weighty foreigner upon the occasion of a recent review. The Prince had the 

misfortune to break down the favourite charger. Sir called to his 

counsels the aide-de-camp, and the limb was bandaged in less time than it takes 
to narrate the fact ; but matters didn't improve, and the garrison Vet was con- 
sulted. Being asked whether he ever saw a bandage better put 00 than that, 
and in his (explained the General's) own particular way ? ' Yes, sir, it's 

* neatness itself, beyond all doubt ; but, unfortunately, sir, you've put it on the 

* wrong leg P A litde knowledge is, indeed, a dangerous thing. 

A doctor living in London was known to be one of the very worst per- 
formers in the pigskin ; in fact, with hounds, unable to ride a yard. He 
called on old Bennett, in Westboume Grove, noted as much for his judgment 
of horse as knowledge of man. The doctor bid him 130/. for his brown 
hunter, adding, * I like him, for I much prefer a thoroughbred.' < Ah,' rejoined 
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the old dealer, * you take my advice : you buy a gingerbread *oss ; he will be 

* some use to you* You can eat him, aud this of mine you can't, nor ride 

* him either.' 

A gentleman hunting in Leicestershire, who is 'supposed to have two little 
failings not to be yery particular about the trutbi and not to be yery fond of 
the Pytchley, was out with that pack the other day, when they had a good run 
and killed. Said the gentleman afterwards, in a sarcastic tone, and loud 
enough to be heard, < I shall send this to the papers.' Said a voice from the 
crowd, in still louder tone, * Don't you put your name to it, then, or nobody 
« will believe it.' 

We stumbled across this the other day, and thought it good enough to give 
our readers. Two Americans had a difficulty in a railway carriage. One 
threatened the other with a pistol, which he produced from his pocket ; his 
adversary pointed to his umbrella laying on an empty seat, and said, * Do you 

* see that umbrella sitting there, sir ? Wal, I've a great mind to shove that 

* same down your throat, and spread it /* 

In the < Van ' for November we spoke somewhat slightingly of the Market 
Harborough Hotel accommodation, and about round men getting into square 
h(Jes, &c We are happy to state that a change has come over the spirit of 
the Angel's dream at that town. A new landlord, Mr. Franklin, has taken the 
house, and, from what we hear, our hunting friends will no longer have to 
complain of the how-not-to-do-it-properly system hitherto prevailing. They 
will find the right man (and woman) in the right place at the Angel. 

A military gentleman, fond of manly sports, walking down Holborn the 
other day, met the ex-champion Bendigo, or rather, we should say, Mr. Wil- 
Ham Thompson of Nottingham, when the following conversation took place : — 

Capt. B. Well, Bendy, old fellow, how are you ? 

Bendigo. I don't know who you mean ; I don't answer to that name. 

Capt. B. Hullo ! what's up now ? 

Bendigo. Thirty-five years ago I came up to London to fight Ben Gaunt, 
but now I have come up to fight for Jesus Christ. 

Capt. B. Then I hope you have learned to fight a little more fair than you 
did on that occasion. 

There have been anecdotes before now current of * Billy Nicholl,' and told 
in the * Van ;' and we think he figures a page or two back in some hunting in- 
telligence from Notts. This is a railway one. * Billy ' * was travelling up to 
London, and whether something had occurred to ruffle his usual equable 
temper we know not ; but the fact was undoubted that he made use of some 
very bad language on entering and after he had taken his seat in the train. A 
rather starchy individual who sat opposite to him at last took upon himself to 
testify against such profanity, and asked Billy if he was aware he was 
going to perdition ? Billy did not seem quite to understand the question ; 
but, on its being repeated in a more severe tone, astonished the interrogator by 
saying, in the Nottingham vernacular, < Just my d d luck; I booked to 
Paddington !' 

We are always ready to welcome the little green pocket-companion that 
* Judex ' issues about this time. He has always chapter and verse to give for 
the conclusions to which he comes about the great races of the year. His 
summary of the performances of the different cracks is yery well done, and if 
we occasionally differ from him in his prognostications, why that is only 
saying we are racing men. The present analysis will be found a most useful 
eui<|e |Q 9II who are thinking about the Two Thousand aqd the Derby. 
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Wc gladly inicrt the following : — 

*To the EiBtor of ** Baily's Magazime.'* 

' 109, Fenchorch Street, London, E.C 
' 22Dd December, 1874. 
* Hedges Fund. 

« Sol, — ^The Committee haTe this day invested in Consols in the oanne of 

* Alfred Hedges the sum of 1243/. 4/,, being the amount of his loss. 

* They purpose in a lew days to forward to each contributor a statement of 

* the account, with its appropriation, and a list of subscribers. 

* I am requested by the Committee to thank you for your kind assistance in 

* bringing the matter to so successful a termination. 

* I am, sir, yours obediently, 

* James Odams, Hon. Sec' 

That well-known sportsman, I^ord Kesteyen, has quitted the scene, leanog a 
reputation behind him as a Master of Hounds and perfect model of a real 
country gentleman which cannot be surpassed. His portrait and a memoir of 
him appeared in * Baily ' ten years ago, when he was known to the hunting 
world and the House of Commons as Sir John Trollope. He was for many 
years Master of the Cottesmore, succeeding Mr. Borrowes in 1855, and kept 
them until 1 869. His first huntsman' was Ben Ooddard, who was followed 
by Will Turpin, Frank Goodall, the present Queen's Huntsman, and by Jack 
West. Lord Kesteren was a famous houndsman. As a friend and neighbour 
he will be much missed by all who knew him, and in him hunt servants gene* 
rally have lost a good friend, as he was a member of the executive conunittee 
of their benefit society, in which he took a more than ordinary interest, urging 
its claims on all hunting men, whenever he had the opportunity of doing so. 

A good sportsnum has passed away from us in the person of the Rev. 
Philip Hony wood of Wakes-Colne, Essex. More than forty years ago he was 
one of a jovial party, consisting of the late Marquis of Waterford, the late Sir 
Frederick Johnstone, -and others, who made the King's Arms at Bicester their 
headquarters, and hunted with Mr. Drake's hounds. But it was more in 
. connection with hare-hunting that Mr. Honywood made his mark. For 
many years he owned a pack of beagles bred by himself, which for evenness 
in size, perfection in shape, and goodness in work had no equal These little 
hounds — for their standard height was below fifteen inches — would kill from 
fifty to sixty brace of hares in a season. Many were the ofiers made to 
purchase the pack on behalf of the Prince Consort and others ; but Mr. 
Honywood turned a deaf ear to them. When advancing years at length 
caused him to give them up, they fell into hands that suffered them gradually 
to deteriorate, and the blood was lost to the sporting world. Mr.^Honywood 
has died regretted by all who knew him. 

To Major Meek — whose sudden and untimely death, followed within a fewr 
days by that of his wife and mother, created such a painful sensation io 
Sussex, for which county he was High Sheriff — coaching owed much in the 
early and chilly days of its revival. He was one of the Brighton coach 
proprietors fbr the first time in 1869, horsing the coach from Lowfieid 
Heath to Staplefield Common, having with him Lord Londesborougb^ 
Colonel Stracey Clitherow, Mr. Pole-Gell, and Mr. Chandos Pole ; and h 
was wonderfiilly horsed and driven in those days. Those were the days 
when * what the horses would fetch ' was not a consideration ; it was pore bfe 
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of the pasdraey and of it only. * Handsome Meek,' as he was called at 
Cambridge^ was warmly welcomed and popular in societv. He had not given 
up coaching, and only a month or two since entertained serious thoughts of a 
Worthing coach for 1875. He met his fate through <a bad cold/ He 
had it on him, went out ridmg on a bad day, and returned home to die at 
forty-eight. 

Mr. H. M. Feist, the well-known * Hotspur ' and * Augur,' who, under 
these signatures, discoursed so well on racing, and perhaps had more followers 
than any prophet who sought to solve the problems of handicapping, has 
departed too before his time. He had long been in failing health, and the 
end was foreseen by all brought into contact with him. His place in racing 
literature will not easily be filled, for his judgment and information were 
singularly good, and his style light and pleasant ; but his greatest loss is to his 
widow and young family, who, we regret to learn, are left in very bad circum- 
stances. A committee has been formed for the purpose of receiving subscrip- 
tions on their behalf, and any sum forwarded to the Treasurer, Mr. Charles 
Ashley, the < Sportsman' omce, Bov Court, Ludgate Hill, will be well 
bestowed. Among the countless readers of < Hotspur' and < Augur,' the 
thousands who eagerly scanned the columns of the * Telegraph ' and < Sporting 
• Life ' for * the tip,' and who profited thereby — the hundreds to whom Mr. 
Feist was personally known, there will be many found, we feel sure, who will 
gladly contribute to the urgent necessities of the widow and the orphans. 

* roor Paddy Green !' How many people who glanced their eyes over 

the obituary of the 'Times' of the 17th of last month uttered these words. 

How many a jovial yeoman, what numbers of stout agriculturists up for the 

Cattle Show missed their old friend that week when they dropped in, 

according to their wont, at Evans's, missed his cordial greeting, his warm shake 

of the hand, his ever-ready snuff-box. And they would have grieved, too, 

if they had known that the end was then very near, and that they had 

seen 'Paddy' for the last time. Singularly enough, he died on Saturday, 

the 12th, the last day of that week wont to be such a busy one with him. 

For upwards of two or three months Mr. Green had not been seen at his 

accustomed post, the new proprietor of Evans's having somewhat ungraciously 

notified to him that he could dispense with his services for the future. That 

the old man felt this as a blow cannot be doubted. He was part and parcel 

of that celebrated temple of conviviality and song, a connecting link to the 

old and middle-aged, between the present and a now somewhat dim past, when 

the great Evans himself sat at the head of the table in the old room, when 

Charles Sloman was in his prime, and there was such a thing as a comic song. 

To the present generation Mr. Green was an institution whom it was essential 

to know, and one of the first things that a young Oxonian or Cantab did on 

paying his first visit to London — the young soldier just gazetted, the sucking 

barrister, his first dinner eaten — was to go and make the acquaintance of Paddy 

Green. He was courtesy ])ersonified ; neither was he lacking in dignity when 

dignity was required ; and he could check a liberty if attempted, so that there 

was no fear of its repetition. He was the kindest of the kind-hearted. A 

tale of distress — especially if its object were connected with the theatrical 

profession — found in him a ready listener, and as readily was his purse opened. 

Possessed of a wonderfully good memory, his fund of anecdotes — particularly 

those connected with his old profession, for Mr. Green had been an actor — was 

rich and varied. He told us, two or three vears ago, on our suggesting that his 

good stories should not be lost to the world, that he had resolved on writing 
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the reminiscences of his life, but whether he ever serioasly applied himself to the 
task we know not. Evans's will look strange without him, and the Knights 
of the Round Table by the fire will feel that there is a void in the old room 
impossible to fill up. With both gentle and simple the kind-hearted old mtn 
was a warm favourite, and we believe he had not an enemy in the work!. 
Peace to the manes of * poor Paddy Green !' 

And another good fellow well known to many * Baily ' readers has been 
called away ; and the cheery presence of Tom Marshall will be wanting on 
many a racecourse and in many a weighing- room. True, we have missed him 
long, for his health, which began to give way more than a year ago, kept him, 
with little interval, a close prisoner to a sick room, and he had been com- 
pelled to relinquish all the active duties of his various oflices. Few men 
were more respected or better liked than Mr. Marshall. Straight and 
upright in all his dealings, and of an integrity unimpeached, he possessed that 
genial honhommie of manner, his frank, open greeting the index of his mind, 
that made him popular wherever he went. It was with regret and astonish- 
ment, therefore, shared by many, that we read in the columns of such a 
respectable paper as the ' Morning Post ' a paragraph speaking of the dead mm 
in terms not only most offensive, but also untrue. How or why such a 
fashionable journal as the * Post ' troubled itself about ppor Tom Marshall is 
curious, but more curious still is it that such a mm should have an enemy — an 
enemy, too, who might have remembered the old adage of dc mortms^ and yet 
who did not. 

It may be as well to note before closing, that the portrait of Apology, by 
Harry Hall, is just published, and will rank with any of the other well-known 
winners included in the ' Baily ' series. The picture, we feel sure, will be 
extremely popular, not only * at home ' in the county of broad acres, but with 
a host of admirers all over the country. 

Two years ago, a very personal and offensive poem (so called) was published 

under the title of * The Coming K ,* and was read, we fear, • Human 

' nature being sich,' ' because it wcu personal and offensive. The experiment 
was repeated last Winter and again this, but the authors of 'The Combg 

* K ' have, we are happy to say, reached the end of their very short tether. 

Not that their present production, ' Jon Duan,' is lacking in personality and 
offensive matter generally, but it is so abominably stupid. A clever scoundrel 
we are apt to pardon : a sharp fellow who says unpleasant things of our friend 
and neighbour is generally a popular character, but a dull, muddy-pated knave, 
who can only be personal in a stupid way, there is no mercy for htm. Anything 
more vulgar and commonplace, and yet with a certain pretence about it of being 
rather deep than otherwise than this same ' Jon Duan,' we have never read ; 
and it is the most impudent attempt at getting money out of the pockets of the 
public that was ever attempted. 
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BAILY'S MONTHLY MAGAZINE 



or 



SPORTS AND PASTIMES. 



THE EARL OF PEMBROKE. 

Hereditary statesmanship is not so common in this country as 
some other much-prized virtues that descend from father to son. 
That fox-hunters should beget fox-hunters is almost in the nature of 
things. The trophies of the goldsmith's art won to-day on the 
Turf go to join, in the platerooms of noble mansions, other tro- 
phies more remarkable for solidity than beauty, and the prize medals 
of many cattle shows are to be often found under one roof-tree. In 
the domain of art, it is true, the mantle of the Master, save in some 
few notable instances, rarely falls on him who is to follow, and art 
and statesmanship would seem in this to be nearly allied ; but as 
there are exceptions to every rule, we have ground for believing that 
the son of a distinguished statesman, who, at an age when other 
young men are thinking more of the pleasures of life than its duties, 
has entered with ability and zeal upon official life will prove a bright 
one. 

George Robert Charles Herbert, thirteenth Earl of Pembroke and 
tenth Earl of Montgomery, is the son of that Sydney Herbert, some 
time Secretary for War, who during his too brief career stamped him- 
self as the distinguished statesman we have hardly yet reconciled our- 
selves to the loss of. To the ancient Baronies of Herbert of Cardiff 
(1551) and Herbert of Shurland (1605), then enjoyed by his 
brother, the twelfth Earl, another was to be added — Herbert of 
Lee, a title by which the father of the present Earl was summoned 
to the Peers in the vear that saw his lamented death. The subject 
of our present sketch within a year of his father's decease succeeded 
to the Earldom of Pembroke, and, after the usual course of a public 
school, went, at the age of seventeen, to New Zealand and the South 
Sea Islands, where he remained for four years. The world was a 
gainer by that voyage. Few of our readers will need to be re- 
minded of those briJiiant * South Sea Bubbles * that were blown by 
^ the Earl and the Doctor,' how they flashed and glittered, and how. 
moreover, they were not entirely ' bubbles,* but a residuum of sound 
common sense was to be found when they burst No more charming 
pictures of life in the Southern Seas could have been painted, the 
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colours so brightly harmonised, the story of adventure so well told. 
During this long cruise Lord Pembroke became an adept at boat- 
sailing and all sorts of sea-iishine. His collection of sea and land 
birds — a very large one — ^was unfortunately lost in the wreck of his 
yacht, the Albatross, vividly described in the * Bubbles * above men- 
tioned. He returned to England in 187 1, and taking up his resi- 
dence at Wilton, became Master of the Netton Harriers, presented 
to him by that veteran sportsman, Mr. Walter Flower. Lord 
Pembroke had indeed been a Master of Harriers at an early age ; for 
when he was thirteen, he had a pack which he hunte4« with his 
two younger brothers as whips, and great was the sport they 
enjoyed over the Wiltshire downs. Of shooting of all kinds he is 
extremely fond, and as he killed fifty-one brace of partridges early in 
September to his own gun, without any artificial assistance, sucn as 
driving, &c., he must be considered a very feir shot. 

The Earl of Pembroke has, we have reason to believe, not let his 
pen be idle within the last two or three years, though his name has 
not appeared to the writings attributed to him. On the accession 
of the present Governmeat to power last year, Mr. Disraeli, so 
keen, and an excellent judge of the rising talent of the young 
generation, offered Lord Pembroke the Under Secretaryship for 
War, and in the office most identified with his father's name the 
young politician is preparing himself for the future. He has talents 
of a high order, he is a deep thinker, and, moreover, brings to bear 
on the duties of office a mastery of details which has already stood 
him in good need. There is every reason for supposing that Lord 
Pembroke has a career before him, and it is ona which the country 
will watch with interest for his own sake and for the sake of the 
name he bears. 



THE TURF IN IRELAND. 



' Let Erin remember the days of old, 
Her Birdcatchers, Barons, and ** Fogs:" 
The glory that blazed in her era of gold, 
Say, has it not gone to the dogs ?' 

Moore {or less). 

Whatever may be the fate of Sir J. Astley*s impending motion, by 
which he virtually proposes to limit foreign successes upon the 
English Turf, Irish interference with the gains of owners on this 
side of the Channel seem never likely, at any rate in the present 
state of affairs, to call for Jockey Club legislation with a view to its 
removal. In times not so very long gone by, the aspect of the case 
was materially different, and we find inscribed in our racing annals 
names of many a mighty victor hailing from the Sister Isle. In those 
gcK}^ old times the excellence of Irish breeding and training was 
something more than the mere memory into which it has been 
suffered to lapse. Nowadays we are apt to regard even Irish pedigrees 
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with some suspicion, and the list of Irish mares in the ^ Stud Book ' as 
a sort of apocrypha to the volume which issues at stated intervals 
from the Turf College of Heralds in Old Burlin^on Street. Much 
of real good old blood has been draughted from tne island, or suffered 
to decay ; and has become as rare as the claret for which so many 
hospitable cellars were celebrated before these days of light Gladstone 
wines. Irish racing, if not, like her Church, disestablished, is con- 
fessedly at a lamentably low ebb, if we are to measure its prosperity 
by a comparison with the popularity and support it continues to 
command in England. This assertion will probably meet with an 
indignant denial at the hands of those who are still content to stand 
by the fortunes of Irish sport in its home at the Curragh j but if the 
ancient spirit still animates her sons, what has become of those 
champions of old renown, veritable giants in the days that are no 
more, whose names still adorn the flower of English pedigrees, and 
which are hotly flung back in Saxon teeth if the slightest idea of 
Irish inferiority at the present time be only suggested ? It is no use 
for Ireland to refer us, like some &ded beauty, to the * light of other 
' days,' when Harkaway's Cup career was in the zenith of its glory, 
and when * Fog ' cleared his way through discomfited opponents on 
the banks of Don. In the present day these recollections savour too 
much of * Brian Borhoime and the Irish Kings,' from which each 
Patlander fondly boasts descent. Pedigrees and genealogical trees 
are excellent things in their way ; but the point we are desirous of 
arriving at — namely^ the reason of the decay of Irish racing— cannot 
be put on one side by a reference to equine heroes long since passed 
away. No one has attempted to disprove the assertion that in the 
days of Birdcatcher and The Baron, Ireland could very well hold her 
own upon the Turf, and that she possessed the * rale article ' in such 
cattle as came across the streak of silver sea to dispute with the Saxon 
oppressor his highest trophies on the Turf. We were ungallant enough 
to entertain just the shadow of a doubt concerning the age of Faugh- 
a-Ballagh ; and the story goes that Russborough, the ^ baker's horse ' 
(who won the St. Leger, but, like Goody Levy, * didn't get it '), 
had his dental system most roughly and unceremoniouslv overhauled 
after his dead-heat with perfidious Yorkshire's Richmond pet; Yet, 
on the whole, Irish victories were well received, and, like the French, 
they were welcome to come, see, and conquer ; and if they waxed 
riotous and insulting over the potations pottle-deep in which they 
drank health to their pets and * justice to Ireland,' we took it good- 
humouredly and in good part, careless whether they chose to crow 
on our own or any other dunghill. They went home rejoicing * back 

* to Erin,' with English gold in their pockets, and the village priest. 
Father Claret, blessed the winner after his Holiness at Rome had 

* stood in ' with the owner, and the priest himself had been put on 
good measures of usquebaugh and potatoes ^ to nout.' As for the 
horse, he came in for well-nigh as much veneration as the fabled 
steed of O'Donoghue when he glides on the waves' crest along the 
placid bosom of Killarney, ' to be seen only by the good.' 
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Since those days racing on the Curragh has gradually declined, 
until at the present time, regarding it from an English point of view, 
all general interest in the contests decided there has long since abated. 
Local interests will, of course, continue to hold their own ; and it is 
difficult for mankind, more especially for such a sanguine race as 
that which inhabits the Green Isle, to appreciate any decadence of 
their former glories. Between the flags of the steeplechase course 
Ireland still nobly holds her own, and her Punchestown owns no rival 
near its throne for the excellence of the horses composing its nume- 
rous fields and the genuine enthusiasm of the crowds intent on the 
racing game, as yet unswayed by betting consideradons and attracted 
by a pure enerained love of the sport. On the plain of Waterloo, 
too, the Irish Brieade has marched to many a victory under the 
Lurgan banner, when the mighty black was yet in the flesh, and 
' McGrath * had bonfires lighted in honour upon his native hills. 
England still regards the land of St. Patrick as a hunter emporium, 
however short supplies may have been of late years, and in the 
dearth of high-class animals still looks forward to the time when 
horse-breeding shall once more find favour among her farmers, now 
that the video meliora has become less certain than the deteriora 
sequor. The hearts of Ireland's boys are still as open and warm as 
of yore, and the genius of hospitality has not fled the land of her 
birth ; but a grievous change has come over that branch of sport once 
so dear to Erin's children, and it is in vain that she invokes the spirit 
of her mighty dead when 

< Tis but the living who are dumb.' 

The Curragh still spreads its'^grassy bosom to every passing breeze, 
the landmarks of her time-honoured courses unmoved by the finger of 
decay ; among noble and gentle the devotion to the sport of kings is 
deep-seated and loyal as ever ; but where are the pieces with which to 
play the game ? Where are the horses^ once their country's pride ? 
And can it be said of them, as by their own Goldsmith, of the ' bold 
* peasantry,' that they, 

* When once destroyed can never be supplied ?' 

We shall hardly be accused of spite or exaggeration in founding 
our arguments upon facts unhappily notorious, and so palpable to all 
except the individuals they most concern, that it may seem an insult to 
the understandings of our readers to cast even the shadow of a doubt 
upon their reality. Irish candidates for our important races in Eng- 
land have come forward with diminished alacrity since the day when 
Barbarian made it rather uncomfortable for Daniel G'Rourke, and 
when Paddy had his only and meagre consolation in being beaten by 
a horse witn an Irish name. Kingstown followed Wild Dayrell home 
right humbly, with the * sherry bay Isles ' at his head ; but then he 
was hardly the sort of horse to riiise much enthusiasm even among 
the * Brigade.' In after-years there was much talk about Mr. Disney's 
Bombardier, who somehow * exploded' before his time, like many 
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Other bubbles; and then we heard of the prowess of Tom King, 
whose knock-down blow, however, came prematurely, and prevented 
him answering the call of time. Assassin was a well-named St. Leger 
darkie, who never had half a chance of getting his knife into Lord 
Lyon and Co., being ignominiously left at home to pick up Plates on 
the Curragh ; and the latest importation has been Sarsfield, whose 
testimonies state that he ran repeatedly in that, race of nonentities. 
Kingcraft's Derby. Dunsany was imported to Ilsley for the sake of 
winrting a big handicap, but without success ; and the list of Ascot 
Cup entries last year showed that Ireland had at last found her 
Quintus Curtius to leap into the gulf of Irish degeneracy in the chi- 
valrous O'Shaughnessy, whose mighty monster, Glenclove (of un- 
earthly colour and ^ of no sex at all ), cast down his gauntlet in such 
company as the racing world has hardly seen gathered together. 
After the Lincoln fiasco^ however, it was deemdi better policy to 
keep him at home ; and meanwhile England folds her arms and waits 
for some worthier champion to come against her, but seems, to wait 
in vain. We have hereinbefore alluded to the unequivocal successes 
attained by Irish steeplechasers on English soil, and all honour to 
Ireland for the long list of victories to which she can proudly point ; 
but we are at present \ on the flat,' not between the flags, and beg 
to enter our most emphatic demurrer against cross-country successes 
being pleaded as a set-ofF against general Turf decadence. The 
argument that because Ireland can always hold her own, and fi«- 
quently beat us at the jumping game, her loss of form on the racecourse 
is therefore to be condoned, is one which will not hold water for a 
moment ; and reminds us of the Oxford and Cambridge men, the 
latter chaffing the former upon the loss of the University Boat Race, 
and his friend's rejoinder that *at any rate we won the cricket 
match.' Tom Hood's story, too, occurs to us of the two donkeys 
of opposite sexes, of which tne milk-giver unfortunately died, and his 
owner brought the disconsolate widower to fill his consort's place at 
the pail, remarking, * Jenny be ded, miss ; but Ize brought ye 
' Jack. He doesn t give no milk, but he can bray.' 

Not that we wish to carry the comparison beyond the mere senti- 
ment of the story, nor to compare Paddy with the beast of Balaam, 
except allegorically. We want to show the reason why he * don't 
^ give no muk ;' and we shall pay no attention to any other qualifica- 
tion the possession of which he may boast. The length and breadth 
of our assertion (which we tersely reiterate) is this — that Irish racing 
has retrograded, and this through no lack of patronage from those in 
high places, nor on account of the narionsd love and taste for the 
sport having in any degree abated or declined. 

Granted this generd state of decadence in Irish racing matters, it 
is satisfiictory to find that the cause and cure of the complaint are 
equally obvious, and requiring no elaborate diagnosis of the various 
symptoms attending it. It is something for reason and remedy to go 
hand in hand, and that we should not be left in the very awkward, 
although common, predicament of laying open a sore without the 
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means of suggesting a method of healing it. The origin of this Irish 
Turf atrophy is as plain as the great hul of Howth to eyes unpre- 
judiced by national jealousy and pride ; and a very effectual mode of 
relief is at hand, if we can only persuade the patient to adopt it. 
To those inclined to dispute the plainness of the case, and to refer 
the decay of Erin's Ol)rmpian games to mere external causes, we 
would recommend a careful investigation of the Irish portion of the 
^^Stud Book,' if a mere cursory glance at the return of thoroughbred 
stock in the foal list is not sufficient to convince the most sceptical 
that we have laid our finger upon the weak point. To those accus- 
tomed to study pedigrees of English racers, and to trace back to their 
fountains the various streams of blood composing our racehorses of 
the present day, nothing can present a more lamentable spectacle 
than to find what little blue blood is left in Ireland, forming, in 
many cases, unions with anything but patrician femilies, to say 
nothing of frequent m/sal/tances with half-breds. Distinguished 
scutcheons have admitted doubtful quarterings, until the various 
titles seem by one consent to be approaching that dead level of 
mediocrity from which a return to higher regions, if not impossible, 
is at any rate the work of years. ^ Irish horses ' might furnish a 
fruitful text for the racing genealogist ; but we must hasten on with- 
out waiting to specify instances, which crop up in almost every page 
of the Irisn Turf Peerage. But i^ through neglect or mismanage- 
ment, the Shelahs of the Stud have lost caste and character, what 
are we to say of the ^ Sires of the day ' in Ireland ? After mustering 
their forces and inspecting their ranks, can we any longer wonder, 
nay, can we be restrained from expressing our astonishment at those 
too apparent signs of decay which are sapping the foundations of the 
* sport of kings ' in the Sister Isle ? * Ireland for the Irish ' may be 
an excellent cry in its way, and we cannot blame owners of stars of 
the Curragh for considering their poor geese swans of the utmost 
magnificence, and if they destine them to a Stud life after their 
labours in training. But home supplies appear to be quite inadequate 
to the demand for stallion services, so that the Irish are under the 
necessity of yearly importing English thoroughbred stock to supple- 
ment the wants of their own country ; and we find, accordingly, the 
English element strongly predominating in their Sire list. But, either 
from want of money or enterprise, they content themselves by 
bringing over what we. may without offence term the scum and 
refuse of the English market — horses which have not come up to 
the expectations of Stud-masters in this country, and which the 
foreigners decline to treat for at any price. Run down the list of 
fathers of the Irish Turf of the present day, and, putting on one side 
for the nonce the native element, reckon upon the fingers how many 
names there are on the roll which can be connected with any marked 
success on the Turf. Respectable nonentities will be discovered to 
abound ; but in vain do we look for any of those ^ household words ' 
among lovers of racing lore which rise so naturally to our lips in 
recounting the pedigree of some crack of the period. We wonder to 
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see how mere * walking gentlemen/ or even * second villains/ assume 
leading parts when they have touched Irish soil, and selling platers 
undergoing as complete a transformation as Cinderella's pumpkin, 
and so ^ made up ' into fashionable stallions with blarney and butter 
that their former owners would scarcely recognise in these Lords of 
the Harem the very humble servants of the stable at home. Jeames 
de la Pluche becomes Lord Pavo, and commands as much hero- 
worship in Ireland as Blair Athol or Lord Clifden in England. The 
consequence of all this it is easy to comprehend ; for we still find the 
old maxim, 

' Fortes creantur fbrtibus et bonis,' 

to hold good among horses as well as among men y and it has long 
since been proved hopeless, except by an occasional lucky chance, to 
breed anything much above mediocrity, not to speak of Derby winners 
and Cup horses, from the * pariahs and outcasts of the Turf.' Yet year 
by year, with some few notable exceptions, Irish breeders are content 
to pursue a track becoming gradually more hopeless and confused, 
and to see their animals sink Tower and lower in the scale in which 
all racehorses, ^ as such,' must be weighed, without taking into con- 
sideration any baser uses to which they may come at last.* We 
hear of horses who have * gone to Ireland,* like ne*cr-do-weels among 
ourselves, who try a pound a week in Australia as a cUrnier ressarty 
and are heard of occasionally as mating with the ^ grey barbarians * 
in the bush. And, strangely enough, Paddy's fingers seem to bum 
to get rid of a good thing the moment a penny is to be turned by 
an advantageous ^ swap. So we find a horse of some size, 
quality, and breeding, like Wild Oats, and a more than average two- 
year-old performer, brought over from Ireland on hire to the Stud 
Company, just as if he was too good for the place, and his owner 
taking back a horse plenty of whose stamp are to be found in the 
country. Common sense speaks plainly enough, that Ireland is 
going on the wrong tack to improve her breed of horses, so far at 
least as concerns those ' successors to Birdcatcher and Harkaway ' 
of which we have lately heard so much. Remedial measures are so 
obviously plain, that we almost feel an apology to be due to our 
readers for naming them at all. A radical change in the Irish 
system of breeding is the leading operation towards effecting a cure ; 
and if this should be satis&ctorily performed, there need be no -appre- 
hension concerning successful results. The impoverished state of 
Irish racing blood requires a careful system of renovation ; and 
though ultimate recovery of tone seems certain enough, the process 
must necessarily be a protracted one, and its final accomplishment 
the work of more than one of the generations of man. Worthless 
and plebeian strains cannot be summarily eliminated, and it is only 
by a gradual infusion of new blood that the good can be expected to 
override the evil. But surelv enough the first fruits borne by a 
policy of regeneration will make their appearance, and patience com- 
bined with judgment will in this case, as ofttimes heretofore, work 
wonders towards the end required. We cannot expect an utter and 
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sudden extermination of all that is undesirable any morp than we can 
reasonably look for the instantaneous arrival of new Avatars ; but 
the way of reformation lies so clearly before those who are not wil- 
fully blind, that there can be no excuse for overstepping its boun- 
danes, nor for turning back in despair. Precedent upon precedent is 
given for guidance ; and a revolution in the Irish kingdom of racers 
can readily be accomplished without sacrificing any of the advan- 
tages already possessed by Irish breeders in the rearing and breeding 
of the * chasers * of which they are so justly proud, susceptibilities 
may be slightly wounded, and national pride offended by such 
necessary measures as the introduction of a new regime demands ; 
but the healing and soothing processes will speedily do their work, 
and past humiliation be forgotten in present evidences and future 
prospects of increasing prosperity. We cannot expect Irish breeders 
to be at the trouble and risk of sending their mares across the 
Channel each spring ^ in search of a husband \ so that the first step 
must be the introduction into Ireland of some first-class horses, and, 
if possible, such of them as have already given evidence of ability to 
perpetuate their excellencies. Enterprise and capital will accord- 
ingly be found the primary requirements, and if neither of these 
qualities can be termed national characteristics, they must of neces- 
sity be adopted as acquired tastes. Nothing short of the highest 
class, and, as a natural consequence, at the highest prices, will 
bring about the desired changes ; and surely, if private enterprise 
were found deficient, public spirit among the enthusiastic children 
of Erin would not be wanting to accomplish the desired reforma- 
tion. At present there seems to be a necessity in Ireland for those 
representative studs which have undoubtedly done so much to keep 
up the charter of Englishmen as the first horse-breeding nation 
upon earth; but, to judge from fiicts as represented through their 
own organs, Irish ideas seem to lie rather in the direction of each 
individual having his stallion, and striving to underbid his Inei^boun 
for popular fovour in attracting mares. The consequence is an 
overflooding of the country with mediocrities^ natursdly entailing 
financial &uures ; whereas it appears to us that centralisation should 
rather be the object aimed at, not only as presenting features of greater 
importance, but as offering variety to those desirous of courting its 
undoubted charms. The stagnation, so to speak, of blood round 
innumerable petty centres cannot be advantageous, at least in the 
case of thoroughbred stock ; and we would rather advocate a return 
to the old system of stallions walking the country than see each coterie 
of mares limited to the local sire, without regard to the ^ fresh fields 
^ and pastures new ' which, by common consent, are held to be bene- 
ficial, as changing the current of the blood and renewing its 
circulation. 

We have had some untoward truths to tell, but why should we 
hesitate to apprise the patient of his danger, when he has everything 
to gain by taking early measures for relief? Year by year we have 
noticed things going from bad to worse, nuunly, we beh'eve, through 
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the want of a ready, if rough, reminder that Ireland was rapidly 
losing caste as the genetrix nutrixqtu of the thoroughbred. Her 
sons arc too apt, perhaps, to kick against English interference, and to 
repel English suggestions, however earnestly offered and disinterestedly 
advanced. Bijt they must be pretty well convinced now, after the 
facts and figures laid before them, that if deterioration and degene- 
racy are mere ' cuckoo cries * as regards" the English Turf, that in 
Ireland things are not prospering as they thought, and that the cause 
and cure are neither doubtful nor far to seek. To the many with 
whom we have conversed on the subject the same views have, after 
consideration, presented themselves ; but unfortunately a large section 
remain unconvinced, if we may judge from their tone, denunciatory 
of all reform, and impatient of alien interference. Reformation is 
neither a speedy nor a pleasant process, and especially humiliating to 
those spirits who look upon suggestion in the light of dictation, and 
resolutely shut their ears to the charmer's voice. We cannot look 
through the long list of patrons of the Turf in Ireland without wishing 
to see them, in all sincerity, better represented than by tlie horses 
which carry their colours; burlesques upon the higher characters 
played by their predecessors during the palmy days of Ireland, and 
oniy capable of aftbrding amusement by racing among themselves. 
France and Germany fear not to take up the gage thrown down by 
England ; but the countrymen of Watt and his compeers hold aloof, 
because they are well aware how poor their chance of successfully 
cutting in at the. game with the indifferent cards they hold. We 
trust that all Irishmen will accept'these remarks in the spirit which has 
dictated their exposition at a period of admitted depression in racing 
matters, so far at least as Ireland is concerned. We should regret 
to behold the humiliating spectacle of the Sister Isle falling behind 
Gaul and Teuton in the struggle for supremacy among horse-breed- 
ing nations of the world. If Ireland could only be brought to see 
her degeneracy, we have every confidence in the patriotism and enter- 
prise of her sons to work such a speedy revolution as to bring them 
once more to the front. But temporising and Micawber-like measures 
will be of no avail ; for nothing but a worse state of things is likely 
to * turn up* if strong measures be long delayed. Ireland requires 
some second St. Patrick to arise in the land, armed with full powers 
to exterminate the baser elements which have gradually been suffered 
to prevail, and to inaugurate a new era, recalling the older days when 
she could boast to hold her own, and ' proudly maintain her right * 
to be considered the nursery instead of the pauper asylum of the 
thoroughbred. The proud Saxon would then no longer laugh at the 
idea of the introduction of an ' Irish horse ' into the betting for our 
St. Legers and Cups, a goodly proportion of which might follow 
across ot. George's Channel those trophies with which the names of 
The Baron, Faugh-a-Ballagh, and Harkaway will be everlastingly 
associated. Nay, the Blue Riband of the Turf itself, so often grasped 
at only to be denied, might blend its hues with the kindred green of 
the Shamrock, and * R^Uunt Saturnia regna * be proudly inscribed 
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on the banner of Ireland's progress — a dream too sanguine, perhaps, 
even for the warm and hopeful temperament of the Celt, but one 
we would fain indulge in, and regard its fulfilment as not too 

remote— 

* If Ireland only to herself prove true/ 

Amphiok. 



COUNTRY QUARTERS. 

THE ESSEX STAGHOUNDS. 

While on the subject of Essex,' said our friend, * I must not 
forget to tell you of the staghounds for which it has always been 
famous, and which, I believe, were started by the celebrated 
Colonel Mellish, so well known in the days of the Prince Regent, 
who lived at Chingford, where his hounds were hunted by young 
Crane, and afterwards by Will Dean, who, on leaving him, went 
to live with Lord Fitzwilliam, with whom he remained until his 
death ; while one of his sons held a large farm under his Lordship, 
and the other was his steward. 

* About 18 13, Mr. Long Pole Wellesley of Wanstead had them ; 
and his huntsman was old Tom Rounding of Woodford Wells, who 
was the father of the Epping Hunt. 1 om afterwards kept a pack 
of hounds with which he hunted hare and fox, and turned out a 
stag before them on Easter Monday. He was one of the jolliest 
fellows imaginable ; used to ride an old chestnut horse, and always 
wore a green coat with brass buttons, and a bufF waistcoat. 

^ Then came George Simpson of Galley wood ; a large farmer and 
cattle dealer; one of the best yeomen in England. He always 
had a good horse, and generally won at Brentwood, and, I believe, 
died not long ago. 

'In 1831, Mr. Sheffield Neave of Dagenham Park took them, 
and was at first assisted by Mr. Tufnell and Mr. Drummond the 
banker, but in 1837 he became the sole Master. Mr. Neave 
hunted the hounds himself, and his whip was old Meshach Cornell, 
a very good servant, who had before lived with Mr. Charles 
Newman. Mr. Neave was a wonderfully hard and daring rider, 
never turning from any fence. He rode in a peculiar style, and, 
it is said, was the first man to gallop over the big banks and take 
them flying; as formerly men used to pull up and jump them 
standing. The regulars now were Mr. John Drummond, the 
banker, as the song said, ^^ not fearing his neck ;" Mr. John JollifFe 
Tufnell of Langley's Park, as good a man over the country as 
ever was seen, and also fond of catching hold of a team, and he 
could put any four together ; Parson William Tower, who, as was 
said, ^^from hour to hour can shove his good steed without 
*' mercy along," was a great talker about horses ; Mr. Com- 
missioner Cecil Fane, brother of the Rev. F. Fane, who had a 
nice lot of beagles at Priors Kelvedon, after which the field ran. 
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The Commissioner, though nearly blind, was an exceedingly hard 
man j Captain Kingscotc, the Rev. Joseph Arkwright of Marks 
Hall, Mr. John Hill, the London banker, and Mr. Robert Hill of 
Shoreditch, the tobacconist ; little Mr. Abbott of Chigwell, a 
proctor in Doctors' Commons, who had a pack of harriers ; Mr. 
John Stallibrass of Hazlewood Common, before noticed as a good 
sportsman and rider, and his brother John ; '^ Bold Mr. Balfour/' 
a pupil of Billy Tower ; Mr. Brown, who also went well with 
Lord Petre ; Parson Lockwood, who could take his own part any- 
where i Mr. John Chandless, Mr. North Surridge, the banker, Mr. 
Judd and ^' his neat bit of blood," who hunted also with the 
Puckeridge j Tom Webb of Hatfield, the father of foxhunters in 
Essex, who never rode more than nine stone, and, by his own 
statement, ^^ never had a bad horse;" Sam Reeve of Ingatestone, 
went Well ; he was another good yeoman whom Lord retre was 
glad to mount ; Sam AdamS of Waltham, a well-known man, who 
now hunts on foot ; the Rev. Charles Tyrrell of Boreham, a 
short man on a tall horse, went well; Mr. Barker of Brentwood, 
Mr. John Stane of Forest Hall, Ongar, where the hounds often 
met, was a fine horseman, a good sportsman, and most hospitable ; 
Mr. William Sims, and the Rev. Henry Sims, who shone on his • 
grey; Mr. Pemberton, Hon. Arthur Blackwood, who then hunted 
from London, and latterly from Oakham, where he died, 1874, a 
famous sportsman ; Mr. Thomas Mashiter of Priests, on Tom 
Thumb, who would go into the dirtiest pond to rescue the deer ; 
Colonel Richard Howard Vyse of the R.H.G., a very fine horse- 
man and wonderfully bold at water ; Mr. Whitfield, who after- 
wards made his mark in Leicestershire and Northamptonshire; 
James Cassidy of the Sun and Whalebone, Mr. A. A. Hankey, 
Mr. George Harrington, Mr. John Gore of Woodford, Mr. Crush, 
a farmer ; Mr. Charles Phelips of Briggens Park, a brother-in- 
law of Mr. Farquharson; The Rev. Mr. Rush of Elsenham Hall» 
was fond of racing, and the first master of the late James Robinson, 
rode blood horses, and was very partictdar as to the width of his ' 
bridle-bits, having them to fit the horses' mouths exactly. He used 
to train his hunters to jump with a line. He went well for twenty 
minutes, then went home. George Orbell of Romford, a horse- 
dealer, who turned out as well as any nobleman, and rode valuable 
horses. One of the most active men ever seen — he couid jump 
on his horse while in a trot. He was fond of steeplechasing, used 
to attend Newmarket, was noted for his hospitality, and was one 
of the few men Mr. Conyers was afraid to attack. 

* In April, 1840, Mr. Neave turned out two celebrated deer. 
Wild Goose and Marden Ash, in the Oakley and Fitzwilliam 
countries. Mr. Neave and his friends were entertained by Mr. 
Magniac of Colworth House, and it was agreed by the members 
of these hunts that they had not seen a better run during the whole 
season than was afforded by each of these deer. 

' He used also to turn out in the cream of the Roothings at Waples 
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Mill, Matching Green. King William, and High Laver Church. 
He kept his hounds at Kfyless, and the deer at King William. 

^ In February, 1844, on giving up the hounds, he was entertained 
at a public dinner at Bishops Stortford, at which all the leading 
gentry were present, and presented with a piece of plate ^' in re- 
^^ membrance of zeal as Master of the Essex Sughounds for twelve 
•' seasons.*' 

*In 1846, Lord Petre of Thorndon Hall was Master, with Joe 
Roots as his huntsman. 

^ And then came an interregnum of some years ; after which, 
in 185 1, the Hon. Fred Petre, who, up to this time, had kept 
a pack of harriers at Writtle Park, became Master, and hunted 
the hounds himself, with Joe Roots as whip, until he was suc- 
ceeded by Jack Barker. Mr. Petre seldom comes out now with 
his old pack. 

' Afterwards, the late Frank Barker, who, as I have said, was killed 
at Islington, hunted the hounds and had the keeping and manage- 
ment of the deer. His fate was a sad one ; and a handsome tablet 
has been placed to his memory in Mountnessing Church, by his 
hunting friends, to record his untimely fate, and the inscription ends 
with these words : '^ He was fearless in danger, constant in friend- 
^^ ship, and sympathising in adversity." 

* The regular men have been Lord Petre of Thorndon, who does 
not hunt now, but no man rode harder or better than he did both 
in this country and with Lord Southampton. Mr. James Parker, 
who assisted Mr. Petre when he first took the hounds, and was 
Master for one year 5 Mr. Charles Ducane, who was Member for 
Maldon, now Governor of Tasmania, wore long spurs, and got to 
the bottom of all his horses ; Mr. Tufnell of Hatfield Peverel, 
Mr. Edmund Round of Springfield Lyons, Mr. George Sullins of 
Hatfield Broad Oak, Messrs. Joseph and Sam Reeves, farmers, of 
Ingatestone and Willingale j Mr. T. Webb of Hatfield, still going ; 
Mr. Hanbury, Mr. Louis Soames, Mr. Glyn, the late Liberal 
Whip, now Lord Wolverton, who now has staghounds of his own 
in Dorset, rode very hard on a particularly neat horse called 
Strychnine which once belonged to Palmer the poisoner ; Mr. 
Albert Deacon of Briggens Park, Messrs. John and William Davis 
of Ilford, Mr. Maddocks Corry, from London ; Mr. Bunter of 
Cranham Hall, where his family have resided for many years, is a 
good breeder of sheep, and fond of sport 

* In 1867, the Hon. Henry Petre succeeded his brother, with Frank 
Barker as huntsman, and in 187 1 took to hunt them himself. 
At first Mr. Petre's kennels were at Oakhurst, but are now at 
Westlands. They have no boundaries, but go where they choose, 
every one being happy to see them. Mr. Petre resides at Spring- 
field, near Chelmsford, but the hounds are housed at Ingatestone. 
When they need a huntsman in the field, Mr. Petre is never 
wanting ; he does not know how to spare himself or his cattle ; he 
can steer an unwilling or difficult horse with rare tact and hands, 
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and is obliged very often to gallop and Jump when the field are 
taking things easy. With scarcely a word said, Mr. Petre has great 
control over his field, never very large, it is true, who all regard 
him with feelings of warm esteem. The Secretary is Mr. C. R. 
Vickerman of Thoby Priory, a curious old place. Harry Sidney, 
the comic singer, declared he '^ never saw a quicker man/' and 
Mr. Sidney was about right. He has owned some good horses, 
notably Carlo, Baroness, Cloister, &c., and now he breeds his 
own ; he is a first-rate Secretary, and contrives to produce a satis- 
factory balance-sheet annually. The committee meetings usually 
take place at Mr. Christy's of Boyton Hall, at whose residence the 
hounds meet three or four times a year, and whose free-handed 
and hospitable welcome to everybody is not easy to forget. His 
son, Mr. J. Christy, is a good rider, and can pilot a young one 
over a difficult place. Mr. Calley, son-in-law of the Master, is 
well mounted and is always well placed in a run. Mr. Collinson 
Hall of Knavestock, a welter-weight, but hard to beat with all his 
ballast ; Mr. Usborne of Writtle, also a heavy man, is difficult to 
please with horses, but is determined to have a good one. Sir 
Fowell Buxton of Warlies, goes uncommonly well with these 
hounds ; in fact, like all the Buxtons, he means going. The late 
Mr. Charles Buxton, one of the well-kndwn Members for East 
Surrey, who died in 187 1, was a dashing horseman, and trusted his 
horse implicitly. Over an awkward gate he once got a very bad fall, 
breaking his jaw ; it was some time before he recovered his powel: 
of speech, and he amused himself by writing a cheerful song on the 
joys of stag-hunting. In a severe run he would generally jump oflF 
his horse at a check, if only for a minute, and even if he were in 
the middle of a wet and dirty field. Mr. Anthony Trollope is as 
well known as his own novels, and as well appreciated ; he is very 
short-sighted, and never appears to distinguish between big and 
little fences, but takes them as they come. Mr. William Whitfield 
from the Regent's Park, is a rare good light-weight man, and still 
as wiry and clever over a country as ever he was ; Mr. Marriage, 
another light-weight, is always forward. Mr. Page Wood of Scrips, 
is fond of slipping away from the East Essex, and is quite at home 
with the staghounds : always on a well-bred horse, he is never 
absent at the take of the aeer. Over a country he is, perhaps, 
not so good as his brother. Colonel Evelyn Wood, a Victoria Cross 
hero, who rides to the front as he did in the Crimea, in India, and 
in Ashantee ; he has a good eye to hounds, is careless of the fences, 
and will not be denied. Mr. John Tabor of Braintree, is another 
of the dauntless division, and makes up for any lack of pace by 
going as straight as a rule ; his horses may be ^^ better in their wind 
** than on their legs," but they well know their rider, and would 
rather fall than £irk a rasper. Mr. Basil Sparrow of Gosfield 
Place, is a heavy-weight with a large heart, quite regardless of 
anything between himself and the hounds ; and if he is not up at 
the finish, he is sure to be busy digging out his horse, or otherwise 
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^ repairing damages. Mr. Price of Upminster, is a regular attendant 
^ and a nice quiet rider. Sir Charles CunliflFe -Smith of Suttons, near 
' Romford ; General Mark Wood of Lambourne rode as a Guardsman 

* should, but he loves Newmarket Heath better than Good Easter 
^ or Boyton Hall ; Mr. Edward Courage of Shenfield, a tall^ 
^ weighty man, has good horses and does not need telling how to 

* ride them ; Sir Thomas B. Lennard of Belhus, is an old member of 
^ the hunt, but the distance is against him, and his drag-hounds and 
^ stud-farm help to keep him away. Mr. H. Garrett comes up from 

* SuflFolk, and is a daring horseman ; his Lucifer is equally good over 
' water or timber, or anything else ; he has won the strangest prizes 
^ for jumping, trotting, and for special merit, and is valued at close 

* on four figures. Mr. Patmore and Mr. J. Lucking of Writde, 
' tenants of Lord Petre, have a kind welcome for all, take great 

* interest in the hunt, and are regular standing dishes at every meet. 
^ Mr. Philip Barker is always well horsed, ignoring the old saying 

* about the cobbler's wife being the worst shod ; having many high- 
^ class horses on sale, he can insure a safe conveyance, and is second 

* to none when hounds run hard ; he keeps the hounds and the deer, 
^ and finds that the latter do better on hard corn and plenty of it. 
*' Mr. T. D. Ridley of Chelmsford, will own none but well-mannered 
^ horses, has a capital stud ; his four sons all ride well, and the 
^ hmily liberally support hunting. Mr. Petrels hunt is small and 
^ select. The fixtures are never advertised, and the fields being small 

* and under control, the sport is consequently most enjoyable. 



FRANK RALEIGH OF WATERCOMBE. 

CHAPTER XII. 

The first trial of the coracle and the adventure befalling her, re- 
corded in the foregoing chapter, took place, as the reader will 
remember, a whole year before Frank, returning as a truant from 
the otter-hunt, entered the Doctor's den under the protecting wing 
of the fair widow. The crazy fishing-boat, however, notwithstanding 
the ban of inhibition imposed upon her, still continued to flourish ; 
floating by day under cover of the dense foliage fringing and over- 
hanging the stream, and stowed away by night in the darker mazes 
of an adjoining wood. 

During those twelve months, to which it will still be necessary to 
revert, the ownership of the coracle, although never brought pro- 
minently before the Doctor's notice, entailed upon Frank a peck of 
troubles, and once involved him in a most serious scrape. So 
buoyant and lively was the little craft that, drawing as she did 
scarcely two inches of water and floating like a cork literally on the 
surfece, the slightest unsteadiness or inability to preserve the exact 
balance was enough j over the intruder was cast, like Palinurus, into 
the flood. In feet, immersion appeared to be the inevitable fete of 
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all attempting to set foot in her for the first time ; and it was only 
after many trials, always made in a state of nudity, that Frank ac- 
quired the knaclc of keeping his seat and working the paddle without 
the risk of a capsize. 

Then, a long apprenticeship became necessary ere, guiding and 
working the boat with his left hand through rapid runs or gurgling 
eddies, he could, at the same time, with his right twirl his rod over- 
head, and throw a couple of flies, light as thistle-down, on the 
rippling wave. To kill and take in a heavy fish had not as yet 
fallen to Frank's lot ; and it was only a master of the art, like Powell, 
who could accomplish that feat without running the risk of losing 
the fish and getting a ducking into the bargain. He, however, was 
as much at home in her as in his own arm-chair, if indeed he pos- 
sessed such a luxury in those wretched lodgings over the carpenter's 
shop. 

^ Five and twenty night-lines and all baited with minnow,' said 
Frank, addressing his friend Powell in a tone of utter despair, ' has 

* that poaching thief Richards put down nightly for the last month 1 

* Why, he'll kill every big fish in the river, if he isn't soon stopped.' 

^ I only wish I knew how to stop him,' replied the other, equally 
aggrieved ; ^ he has spoiled my sport for many a day past, haunting 
^ as he does, late and early, all the best stickles on the river and 
^ scaring the fish he don't catch into their innermost hovers. Once 
^ a trout has caught sight of his ugly face, there's an end of that fish 
^ for the rest of the day i and you may^as well throw your hat in as a 
^ fly, with a view to catch him. The vagabond has already quite 
^ ruined the stream.' 

* We must bag his lines,' said Frank, boldly ; ^ that's the only 
*' plan I can think of.' 

* What I carry oflF the man's property ; commit a theft ?' replied 
the other, seriously ; ^ no, Frank, that would be a far worse oflence 
^ than even his poaching.' 

^ I didn't mean to appropriate the night-lines,' said Frank, honestly, 
' but simply to cut them adrift, and so frustrate the fellow's depre- 
^ dations. And I mean doing it, too, the first moonlight night we 
^ get next week. Cockburn and I have rigged up a rare grappling- 
^ hook out of some old iron hoops, lashed back to back ; and if we 
^ don^t creep up every line the beggar owns, my name's not Frank 

* Raleigh.' 

And so they did ; Cockburn and he soon afterwards stole from 
their beds at midnight, scaled the court-gates in the rear of the school- 
house, and quickly gained that dark ponion of the river frequented, 
it was thought, by fish of a monstrous size, and known to be habitually 
poached, on that account, by Richards. The coracle, brought from 
its hiding-place in the wood on the boys' shoulders, was soon 
launched ; while Frank, now fairly at home in her, guided her course, 
and with a long line over the stern towed the erappling-iron through 
the bed of the stream. On the right bank first, and afterwards on 
the left, followed Cockburn, prepared with knife in hand to cut 
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away the lines, craftily secured beneath the surface to the roojts of 
the overhanging trees, but which the grappling-hook fished up at * 
regular intervals with unfailing success. 

During this operation, carried on for upwards of two hours, line 
after line was brought up, and, being instantly severed and deprived 
of its bait, was again cast back with its leaden weight to the bottoaa 
of the river. 

Clear and bright was the sky overhead, the moon giving a steady 
light, and the wind scarcely stirring even the leaves of the lofty 
aspens that towered over the stream. Frank and Cockburn had 
agreed to talk in a suppressed voice ; and but for the gentle murmur 
of the waters, and now and then the flopping of a big trout or two 
at the end of a lucky line, which elicited a wild cheer simultaneously 
from both of the boys, not a sound was there to break the silence 
that prevailed around. 

Upwards of thirty lines had been cut adrift — a number exceeding 
that reported to Frank — and, although not one was appropriated^ 
neither he nor his companion exhibited the slightest compunction in 
unhooking the fish and retaining them. 

^ Won't we have a glorious tuck/ said the latter, bearing a brace 
of pounders on a willow-twie run through the gills ; ' if they won*t 
^ cook them for us at the Red Lion, they will at Barrett the baker's. I 
^ owe him a tick alreadv, and he'll be too glad to add that to the score. 
^ Why, there's enough for 'three fellows here ^ so let's ask old 
^ Powell to join us and give him, for onte, a good blow out.' 

^ Ah ! he won't come,' said Frank, decisively ; ' he'd rather go 

< without food for a week than eat fish bagged in this way. I know 
^ the parson too well for that : a trout caught by a nignt-line, and 
* that line set by poacher Richards, would, I verily believe, well- 
^ nigh choke him. Besides, he'd be sure to say we'd robbed the 
^ robber, and would accept no share of such spoil.' 

* Then I pity him from my heart/ said Cockburn ; ^ it's no wonder 
^ the fellow is half-starved, as he deserves to be, if he is so mighty 
' scrupulous/ 

Faint streaks of light were now visible in the eastern sky, and 
more than one herald had gone up on soaring wings to welcome the 
coming morn. But, busy as the boys had been, several large pools, 
including some of the best runs on the river, still remained undrau^d ; 
and loth enough was Frank, having succeeded thus far, to hold his 
hand and leave the work only half done. 

* We shall be caught, I tell you, if we don't bolt at once,' re- 
monstrated Cockburn for the second or third time ; ^ that fellow 
^ Richards is like a butcher's dog, sleeps with one eye open, and will 
' be down upon us to a dead certainty.' 

^ One haul more, then, and out comes the coracle,' replied Frank, 
tossine out the creeper as far as he could fling it into the eddies of a 
deep hole ; ^ there must be some more lines in this pool, and by 

< good luck a fish or two at the end of them.' 

*• Hang the fish I' exclaimed his companion, becoming moment 
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tarily more and more nervousi as he listened to a < golden giaddy * 
on the topmost spray of a thorn-bush, piping his hvmn of praise to 
the god of day. ^ Hang the fish ! we've enougn for our supper 
' already, and we shall get nabbed, I tell you, if we stay a minute 

* longer.' 

An immense eel, however, weighing upwards of two pounds, now 
came wriggling and splashing to the surface ; and Frank, exulting in 
the capture, wasted a good half-hour or more before he could succeed 
in unhooking and securing the slippery prize. This being at length 
done, the coracle, now brought to land and dragged across a narrow 
grass meadow sparkling with dew, was again speedily stowed away 
in one of the darkest nooks of the adjacent wood. The two boys, 
then, following the public footpath along the river side, made the 
best of their way back to Buckbury. 

They had now reached the upper end of the last meadow, and 
were about turning from the river into a bye-lane leading into the 
town, when the figure of a man coming directly to meet them caught 
their sight ; and before they could take any steps, either for conceal- 
ing the fish or beating a retreat, they scarcel v needed a second glance 
to recognise the broad shoulders, rusty velveteen jacket, and red 
throat-lash of Richards the poacher. 

^ Let's run, Frank 1' exclaimed Cockburn, in an agony of terror ; 

* over the fence, I say, as fast as we can go, or the ruffian will 
^ murder us to a certainty.' 

^ Not a bit of it,' said the other, deliberately ; ^ he can't lick us 
^ both ; and if we only stand by each other, he'll know a deal better 

* than to try it on, I say.* 

'I'm not going to fight that fellow, Frank; catch me making 
' myself such a fool ; no, I'm ofF like a shot,' and, suiting the action to 
the word, he vaulted over the road-bank, fish in hand, and, dashing ofF 
at full speedy he entered the hanging cover in which the coracle was 
concealed. 

Richards was a well-known savage, living on the result of plunder 
all the vear round; in winter, by 'burning the water' and killing 
salmon m their spawning beds, and, when they failed him, by robbing 
hen-roosts, snaring hares, and, as the farmers averred, knocking 
many of their moor wethers on the head, and eating the best mutton 
of any man in the parish* In the summer, his spurt-net and night- 
lines played havoc with the neighbouring streams ; while from the 
rookeries, for ten miles round, he gleaned a bountiful harvest by 
robbing the rooks' nests and selling the produce in <he Plymouth 
market for veritable plovers' eggs, none but connoisseurs being able 
to distinguish the one from the other. Tbep, if sober for a week, 
few could play a smarter foot at a turn of wrestling than Richards 
the poacher. 

So, the act of Cockburn in deserting bis couppiuiion and bolting 
with the plunder, rather than meet, red-handed, so rough and savage* 
a customer as this outlaw was known to be, if not a proof of high 
courage, was at least a strategic move indicative of considerable 

T 2 
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dtscretton on the boy*8 part. Luckily for himself and Frank, 
Richards did not catch a glimpse of the fish, which the former took 
care to conceal under the folds of his jacket as he jumped the fence, 
or assault and battery would have been the inevitable result ; nor did 
a suspicion of the game played by the boys cross his mind. 

^ Yeu'm off betimes, young gen'leman/ he said, as he approached 
Frank, with a heavy crooked stick in his hand, which he used for 
gathering in his lines : * bin a bird's-nesting, I reckon ; but there 

* han't no eggs now ; 'tis tew late vor they. What's up wi' t'other, 
^ then ? 'Twas titch-and-go wi' un, fai,' ovver thickky vence ; a lissom 

* chap, he, as ever I zeed.' And he stood pointing his stick after 
Cockburn, as if he was utterly puzzled to guess on what errand he 
had sped away so suddenly. 

' Ay, he jumps like a deer,' said Frank, avoiding all explanation, 
;)nd so passed on without let or hindrance on his road to Buckbury. 
But he had not gone many yards ere, feeling himself now out of 
harm's way and comparatively safe, he turned his head to see what 
course Richards would take when he came to the spot at which 
Cockburn had disappeared. If the man held on by the river-side, his 
companion, thought Frank, would have nothing to fear ; but if any 
suspicion of the loss he had suffered should occur to him, he would 
in all probability follow Cockburn over the fence and track him, as he 
might easily do, through the wet grass to the adjoining wood. Then, 
assuredly, if he found him, there would be murder, or violence little 
short of it, perpetrated on his friend, if he, Frank, did not at once turn 
and back him up in what otherwise must prove so unequal a fray. 

So the boy reasoned and determined at any cost to retrace his steps 
and stand by Cockburn to the death, rather than abandon him at 
such a pinch. However, happily for both of them (for the poacher 
could have annihilated a dozen such fellows), he merely looked over 
the fence and then, to Frank's unspeakable relief, hastily passed on to 
his avocation on the river. 

In about ten minutes after, just as Frank was approaching the 
school-gate over which he had clambered in making his exit, great 
was his delight at viewing Cockburn emerging stealthily out of a 
copse hard by. He then darted rapidly under a row of dark elm- 
trees, like a fox stealing away under cover of a hed^e-row, till, soon 
reaching the road-bank and seeing the coast was clear, he bounded 
over the fence within a few yards of the schoolhouse. 

^That was a narrow shave, Frank,' he shouted out as soon as he 
could speak ; ^ and if I had listened to you, we should have had a 
^ iolly licking and lost our supper into the bargain ; but, thanks to my 
^ legs and brains, here they are ' (and he held up the fish exultingly), 

* and hang me if we don't have the eel collared for our break&st ! 

* Don't kick up such a row, vou noisyjackass ! don't you see 
^ that window next the gate ? That's old Twigg's bedroom, and if 

* he hears you, no tanner would give sixpence for your hide for a 

* month to come.* 

Cockburn was cowed in a moment. The very idea of falling into 
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the Doctor*s hands, after such a night, struck terror to his soul ; for 
well he knew detection would be followed by a merciless flogging, so 
he absolutely quaked, as Frank again said : 

' I'd rather take a leathering a hundred times over from that fellow 
' Richards than be tanned with birch-bark for ten minutes by old 

* Twigg/ 

They then scaled the gates, took their shoes ofF, crept into the 
house, and were soon fast asleep in the little dormitory consigned to 
their use. 

We must now turn to Richards, who, after parting with Frank, 
soon gained the river-side, and at once proceeded to search for his 
lines. The first pool or two being drawn without success, he 
attributed the failure to a want of accuracy on his own part in not 
having sufficiently marked the exact spot at which he had set his 
lines. So, for a considerable time he persevered with his crook, 
peered into deep holes and examined the banks minutely above and 
below the surface of the stream, but all in vain ; not a line made its 
appearance. ' I zot zLx o' mun herealong, I'll swear to 't,' he said 
to himself; ^ and cuss me if I can fang ere a wan o' em 1' 

The footpath on the bank had been so much used that scarcely a 
blade of grass remained to indicate the recent presence of the boys ; 
so he worked on for some time longer without a glimmer of suspicion 
as to the handiwork in which they had been engaged. His self- 
accusations, however, were loud and vehement. ' Born fule and 
^ thickhead as I be, nit tu knaw where they be tu ; zot 'em mysel', 
^ tew ; and I zober as a jidge, t' night.' 

At length he came to the place where the boys had landed the 
coracle and dragged it, as might be plainly seen, through the long 
grass of the dewy meadow ; and instantly, as his eye tracked its 
course from the water*s edge, the mystery was revealed to him. He 
then knew the boys had lifted the lines, and had probably hidden them 
and the fish they had caught in the adjoining cover. 

^ I'll ate vire, ef I dont dra' the bltd of that young 'oresbud !' he 
exclaimed, gnashing his teeth with rage and vexation ; ^ and he as 

* coped the vence, he knawed he was guilty ; widn't vace me, nit he, 

* the darned voung smuggler !' 

He then followed up the track of the coracle, thinking he might 
find and recover at least some portion of his lost property ; and, using 
all the craft of a practised poacher, it took him but a short time to 
discover the hollow nook in which the vessel was hid. ^I've a 

* heered tell o' this boat avore,' he said, regarding it with some 
curiosity, but finding noirace of either lines or fish in it. ^ He'd a 

* got 'em, then, that lissom chap as cut away \ fule as I be, I zee 
' it all now, plain as a pancake 1' 

The coracle was lying bottom upwards, and, being overhauled and 
scrutinised in various ways during the search, it became apparent to 
Richards that, from the slight texure of the fiibric, he might at once 
take his revenge and destroy it on the spot. So pulling out a long clasp- 
knife he drove it through the canvas covering with little effort, and 
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then running it along the ribs, ripped the bottom with several wide 
gashes from one gunwale to the other. Had he been hacking up 
some malignant wild beast that had wrought him a deadlv injury, he 
could scarelv have done it with more zest or savage delignt. 

* There/ ne said, as he chuckled over the work, * Pve a do*d ror 
^ un now ; they wan't go to zay in he agen, I zim ; no, nor y*t rob a 

* poor chap ov's tackle never no more/ Then, remembering the 
loss of his lines and, as he had reason to believe, of some good fish as 
well, he continued with still greater bitterness : ' Aye, but I han*t a 
' vinished wi* they vellars zit ; Til ha' my money vor they new lines, 

* or rU skin 'em both, ef I've to swing vor't* With this resolve he 
shut up his knife and returned to Buckbury. 

For hours together, towards nightfall, might Richards have been 
seen after this event prowling about on the banks of the brook or 
under the dark elms contiguous to the town, with the hope of 
waylaying the lads and fulfilling the fell purpose on which he was 
bent But Frank and Cockburn, whose feat was the subject of 
universal admiration throughout the school, had' theil' emissaries on 
every side, and the presence of the poacher in their neighbourhood 
was as well known to them as the whereabouts of Doctor Twigg in 
the schoolhouse. 

Matters had been going on in this way for some days, Frank 
taking especial pains (for he alone had been accosted by Richards) to 
avoid the rencontre, which he soon discovered the latter was seeking. 
So conscious was he of the unpardonable provocation he had given 
and of the savage character of the ruffian that, very contrary to his 
ordinary habit, he exhibited a wise discretion in not venturing beyond 
the precincts of the playground, except with a body-guard of the 
bigger boys. So, up to the fourth or fifth day, the poacher's chance 
of savage reprisals was fiiirly baffled. 

It was almost a week after the adventure when, as a game of foot- 
ball was going on in a field adjoining the town, and Frank, as usual, 
taking an active part in the play, an accident occurred to a boy 
called Clark, which necessitated the immediate attendance of a 
medical man. He had been tripped up ; that is, kicked under the 
heel while in the act of running — a legitimate trick in the old game 
that usuallv sent the victim head-foremost to his mother earth — and , 

his collar-Done smashed by the fall. Alas ! Frank had been the V 

perpetrator ; and seeing the gravity of the mischief ( for Clark had 
fainted under the pain), he rushed ofF for Dr. Host without a 
moment's delay. 

In his anxiety for the suflFerer, not a thought did he give to the 
danger of breaking the quarantine he had so far imposed on himself. 
Any one of the boys would gladly have sped on such a mission ; 
but, as he had inflicted the injury, the uppermost feeling of his heart 
impelled him to rush forth and make the only reparation in his power 
by bringing instant help to the unfortunate lad. 

He had scarcely left the ground two minutes, and had Just reached 
the first clump of elm-trees that headed the avenue leading into the 
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town, when, observing the thick undergrowth of the adjoining 
shrubbery agitated. by the movement of some living object within, 
he caught a glimpse of something red passing rapidly through the 
bushes in a parallel line with himself; but, for the instant, he saw 
nothing more. Another glimpse, however, was enough; and he 
distinctly saw the. red throat-lash of Richards the poacher, who was 
gliding stealthily and noiselessly forward, like a hunting-leopard 
stealing on his prey. 

No antelope, apprised of the enemy's presence^ could have darted 
off with lighter foot than Frank at that discovery. Awav he went 
with the speed of a Camilla to the far-end of the boscy grove, 
which he was luckily the first to gain, as he saw Richards breaking 
the fence only ten yards behind him and doing his utmost to head 
him at this point 

' Cuss thee !' shouted the poacher, in a voice choked with rage ; 

* Pll ha* thee now, or I'll zee why zo.* 

The terrible sound of the rufEan's tongue so close to his back, 
sent a thrill of alarm through Frank's bones ; still for the life of him 
he couldn't forbear shouting in a half-defiant, half-derisive tone, 

* Ah ! but I'm not caught yet, though.' 

A long grass field now lay between them and the narrow neck of 
lane leading into that quarter of the town in which Host lived, and 
unless Frank could maintain the lead up to that point, there was no 
chance of escape for him; fall he must into the poacher's hands. 
Had his life been at stake he could not have struggled more earnestly 
to save it ; but the long stride of his enemy, now within five yards 
of him, was not to be denied. 

Not a soul was in sight whom Frank could appeal to, not a garden 
door open to which he could fly for refuge. He thought of a fox 
with the hounds on his haunches, but no earth open to save his 
brush ; and he felt he was in a like predicament, and that in a few 
more strides ^ the race must be to the swift, the battle to the strong,' 
and he must succumb. 

' Stap, I zay !' roared Richards, at his elbow, at the same time 
thrusting his crook-stick between his legs, he brought the boy heavily 
to the ground. In an instant the ruffian was on him, as he threw 
the whole weight of his carcase across Frank's back and seized him 
by the collar with the grip of a vice. 

* There, yeu cussed varmint, I've a got *ee now, and I'll scrunch 
' thy liver out or mak' thee gi'c back they lines ! Where be they 

* tu ? Spak' out, I zay.' 

But the boy couldn't speak : his breath had been fairly knocked 
out of him by the fall ; and now, gripped as he was by the collar and 
oppressed by the man's weighty he lay on the sward, utterly powerless 
and gasping for dear life. ^ You'll choke me,' he said at length 
faintly ; but Richards, without relaxing his firm grip, only answered, 
^ They lines, where be they tu ? and they vish, as yeu fanged, how 

* many was they f fatve, zix, or a dizzen ? and I'll ha' every ^rden 
' o' th' money vor 'em, zee if I don't.* 
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^ What be yeu at, there, Richards ?* shouted a maiii rushing up at 
that instanti and now close at hand ; ^ be yeu a murdering the lad ?' 

Richards was on his legs in a twinkling, apparently taken aback 
by this sudden and unexpected interruption. ^ No,* he stammered 
out, ^ I ban't a murderin* ov un ; Pm a sarching vor zum lines 
^ he*th a got o' mine/ 

• Pvc not got vour lines, you cowardly brute,' ejaculated Frank, 
recovering his wmd the moment he was released, ^ and I'll make 
' you pay for this.' 

The man who had come so opportunely to his aid proved to be 
Peter White, Dr. Host's groom. He had been sent to catch one of 
his master*s hacks, which, bare as the pasture was, were turned out 
to get their living as they best could on the short commons supplied 
by this field ; half a peck of corn after a day's journey being the 
sole addition allowed to each horse throughout the summer. 

* That's not the way to sarch the young gen'leman, anyhow,* 
said Peter, giving Frank his hand and helping him to rise. ^ i eu've 
f a sarved un cruel bad, sure enough, and wid a sarved un wuss if 1 
^ hadn't a com'd up. I zecd that, and will swear to 't avore any 

* jidge. Ef yeu don't get three months for this, I ba'nt ca'd Peter 

* White.' 

This threat appeared to intimidate the ruffian, who, after relieving 
himself of sundry fearful imprecations, in which he vowed there 
was one law for the rich and another for the poor, he. made otF and 
disappeared from the field. 

Frank was slightly bruised ; but, with that exception, in five 
minutes was none the worse for the outrage. The coracle, too, by 
the help of a few pitch plaisters judiciously applied to her bottom, 
was rendered as buoyant and serviceable as ever in the course of 
the first holiday obtained by the school. 



*THE NOBLE SCIENCE.'* 

No more welcome addition to the sportsman's library could have 
been made than this splendidly got-up edition of *The Noble 
* Science,* by F. P. Delme RadclifFe, which has for years been fAe 
standard work on the Chase, and has received its meed of praise, 
both from the scholar and the practical Master of Hounds ; for it is 
written in such a style as to amuse the one, while (we say it 
advisedly) it instructs the other. Perhaps few men have ever been 
found so well calculated to write on the subject of the noble science 
as Delme RadclifFe. Sprung from a race of sportsmen — as a poetical 
friend says of old Derwentwater*s line — he is the son of the best 
gentleman jockey of his day ; a gentleman who not only was able to 

* By F. P. Delme Raddifie. Third Editioa George Routledge and Sons, 
and L. C. Gent, London. 
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contend, and to contend successfully, amongst amateurs, but also took 
silk in the Oaks on more than one occasion ; so that the author of 
*The Noble Science' may be said to have been born a horseman. 
And in an' equal degree must his love of hounds and hunting been 
inherited, seeing that his grandfather, Peter Dalme of Erie btoke, 
Wilts^ Tichfield, Hants, and Grosvenor Square, possessed stag- 
hounds, foxhounds, and harriers, all at the same time* Given in the 
same individual a taste for literature and a facility in the use of his 
pen, which has called forth the commendations of such a man 
as Croker, and it is not to be wondered at that he should produce 
the most readable work on the management of horses and hounds 
and all the minutia of what he justly terms ^ the noble science,' that 
has been written in our language. Mr. Delme RadclifFe, moreover, 
did not merely inherit these tastes and talents, he cultivated them ; 
and in all manly sports befitting an English gentleman he was nulli 
secundus. With the eun, his beating Captain Peareth by one bird 
at Bottisham, on the Cambridge road, in their match of twenty-five 
birds a side, stamped him as a shot of the first water. On the race- 
course, his riding Wilna, and beating Colonel Bouverie on Done- 
gani (Cup Course), and his succession of victories on Lady Emily 
showed -that he was a worthy successor to his father's mantle; 
while as a Master of Hounds he for years kept a most complete 
pack of harriers, subseauently sold to Sir James Flower, and then 
for five years he was Master of the Hertfordshire Foxhounds, in 
whose time the much celebrated Wendover run (one of the historical 
runs) occurred. Equally well known as yachtsman on board the 
Fair Rosamond. And happy are we to write it, although the days 
of youth are no longer his, his hand has not lost its cunning. 

The work itself is too well known to need either eulogium or 
description at our hands. Like a fox, well found, well hunted, and 
well killed, it is all that can be wished from start to finish ; and ^ if 
* fox-hunting be no longer the sport it was,' the author's description 
of it reads fresh ;and blood-stirring as ever. Starting under the 
auspices, as it were, of his Royal Highness the Prince of Wales, who 
has been graciously pleased to signify his great gratification in 
accepting the dedication of it to himself, with a careful revision 
throughout, and a new preface, the book has, at the hands of 
author, printer, and publisher, had such a thorough preparation for 
its third heat, that we may fairly prognosticate its coming home as 
triumphantly and successfully now as when it left the post for the 
first time thirty-five years ago. 
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I 
NEW YEAR'S DAY. ^ 

* Scribimus indocti, doctique poSmata passim.' / 

'Tis a fine hunting day, as balmy as May, 

And the hounds to ron village will come ; 

Our best friends will be there, whilst sorrow and care 

Shall be left far behind us at home. 

See servants and nags on their way. 

While true sportsmen their scarlet display. 

Chorus. Let us join the glad throng 
That eoes laughing along. 
And aU go a-hunting to^ay. 

Farmer Hodge to his dame says, * I'm sixty, and lame, 

Times are hard, and my rent I must pay ; 

But I don't care one jot if I raise it or not. 

For I must go a-hunting to-day. 

There's a fox in our spinney, they say ; 

We shall soon find and get nim away. 

Ill be first in the rush, and ride hard for his bru^h. 
For I must go a-hunting to-day.' 

Chorus. Let's all join the glad throng 

^ That goes chafEng along, 

And be sure to go hunting to-day. 

Says our doctor in boots, after break&st that suits 

Him too well (it's of ale and good beef). 

To his patients in pain, who have come once again 

To consult him in hope of relief; 

To the poor he advice gives away. 

To the rich he prescribes and has pay ; 

But to each one he said, * You will quickly be dead 

If you don't go a-hunting" to-day.* 

Chorus. So we'll join the glad throng 
That goes rattling along. 
And prescribe you some hunting to-day. 

As the judge sits in court, he gets scent of the sport, 

And the lawyers apply to adjourn ; 

For no witnesses come, they have all stay'd at home, 

To follow our hounds and the horn. 

Says his lordship, ' Full fines they must pay, 

If they will not our summons obey ; 

But it s very fine sport, so well break up the court, 

* And, tipstaff, go hunting to-day.' 

Chorus. Let us all join the throng 
That |oes chatting along. 
And, tor argument's sake, hunt to-day. 
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Hark I yon village bells chime, there's a wedding betime, 

And our parson unites the fond pair, 

When he hears the sweet sounds of the horn and' the hounds, 

Feeling sure that he ought to be there. 

Says he, * For your welfare I'll pray, 

But regret I no longer can stay ; 

Now you're safely made one, I must quickly be gone,' 

For I must go out hunting to-day.' 

Chorus. So I'U join the glad throng 
That goes trotting along, 
And preach upon hunting to-day. 

None were left in the lurch, though old friends at the church. 

With beadle, and clerk, and all there. 

Determined to go, and to shout ^ Tally ho !' 

While the ringers all joined in the cheer. 

See bridegroom and bride in array. 

Whilst each to the other did say, 

Chorus. Let us join the glad throng 
That goes streaming along. 
And all go a-hunting to-day. 

If there is but one cure for all maladies sure 

Which reaches the soul to its core, 

'Tis the sound of the horn on a soft hunting morn, 

And where is the heart wishing more ? 

For It turneth the grave into gay, 

Maketh pain unto pleasure give way. 

Helps the old to feel young. 

And the weak become strong, 

So we'll all go a-hunting to-day. 

Chorus. Then let's join the glad throng 
That goes bustling along. 
And glory in hunting to-<lay. 
Sherborne, Antelope. 



MR. LEFEVRE ON THE GAME LAWS. 

II. 

' Ne tutor ultra crepidam.* 

We suppose that it was necessary for the object with which Mr, 
Lefevre published the pamphlet that it should extend over a certain 
number of pages. Even if he had nothing particular to ^ tell ' (like 
the witness at the inquest in ^ Bleak House'), he ought to have a 
good deal to * say.' Hence there is a long exordium on the history 
of the Game Laws, after the encyclopaedic manner. It begins witn 
Canute and the game laws of the ^ Scandinavian continent, whence 
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* Canute probably derived it/ Surely there is something wrong 
here. Our author has scarcely done as much as he might. The 
pamphlet is seventy-nine pages long, but it might have been even 
longer had Mr. Lefevre extended his speculations to the state of the 
law of vcnery in the days of Esau, or to the source whence Nimrod 
^ probably derived' his game licence. But we suppose we must be 
content with Canute and the law of the Scandinavian continent, 
which, translated from the Latin quoted by Mr. Lefevre, amounts 
to a permission to any man to hunt any wild beast, so long as the 
hunter did not trespass on any other man's ground, or the beast did 
not hunt him (although Mr. Lefevre's quotation omits the latter 
alternative). The laws of Edward the Confessor are also laid under 
contribution. Here we have some more Latin, all to show that the 
monarch disapproved of poaching or trespass, and warned all and 
sundry off his manors. Then we come to the Norman era, when 
the right of sporting; was reserved to the conquering race, and when, 
as Mr. Lefevre tells us, the invaders found it necessary to keep the 
natives ^ in as low a condition as possible, and especially to prohibit 

* them the use of arms.' The writer remembers how, at a Col- 
lege debating society, more than twenty years syne, a discussion 
on the Game Laws was enriched by a statement that they took 
their origin in a desire on the part of the Normans to prevent the 
Saxons acquiring a knowledge of the use of firearms. Mr. Lefevre 
attributes it to the necessity for the peasants being in bad con- 
dition, in order, we suppose, that they might be the more readily 
knocked about by their masters. Mr. Lefevre cannot let off the 
Norman times without a little bit of Latin, and accordingly quotes 
from Bracton a description of the royal prerogative, which extended 
to * feras bestias et aves non domesticas. The Anglo-Saxon 
Chronicle of the year 1087 — that well-known sporting writer of the 
time of Henry L, Ordericus Vitalis — ^and Matthew Paris, who wrote 
in the year 1209, ^' contribute to the * great feast of learning' from 
which Mr. Lefevre has ^stolen the scraps.' King John, according 
to the last-named authority, seems to have anticipated Mr. Auberon 
Herbert, and to have gone beyond the wildest dreams of that lover 
of birds, by making the destruction of any manner of fowl illegal. 
After a polite mention of Magna Charta, as, indeed, was only due to 
so venerable a document, our author comes to the Charta de Foresta, 
promulgated by Henry IIL, and confirmed by Edward L This 
charter is largely quoted from by Mr. Lefevre, who by this means 
fills a page of his pamphlet. Then we are introduced to Henry VIIL, 
to Charles L, to James L, and to Queen Anne, the fact of whose 
decease Mr. Lefevre unaccountably omits to vouch. Then we 
come to 1 83 1, but rest there only for a moment, for back we go to 
the enactments of Richard IL, of Edward L, of Henry Vll., of 
Elizabeth, of James L, and Charles IL Then we cross the Channel, 
and read of French ^ ordonnances,' which should not, as Mr. 
Lefevre might have warned us, be confounded with the canon law. 
Then, after examining the French game laws, which provide. 
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amongst other things, that all partridges should have red lees, we go 
to Germany, and then back home again ; with an account of the Act 
of 183 1, and a summary of the existing Game Laws, the historical 
part of the pamphlet ends, equally to the relief of the reader and of 
the author, who has thus made up twenty-three pages of ^ padding.' 
After this we come to the second part of the pamphlet, containing 
Mr. Lefevre's reflections upon the legal aspects of the matter. 
Their originality may be estimated from the following sentence : — 
^ It need hardly be pointed out that domesticated animals, such as 
' oxen, sheep, and poultry, have all the true attributes of property. 

* They have been appropriated, bred, and reared ' (by-the-by, the 
order in which these processes are recorded indicates the possibility 
of counting chickens before theyare hatched), ^ and can always be 

* fuUy identified.' And again, *The domesticated pigeon, or dove, 
^ closely approximates to the condition of poultry,' especially when 
roasted. And again, * The case of pigeons is more worthy of atten- 
^ tion, and has been explained at length, because in many respects 
' pheasants, when reared by hand, as is now so often the case, very 
' clj)sely approximate to them.' We have read somewhere a descrip- 
tion of small-pox, where the disease is declared to be * hereditary if 
*' you sleep in the same room ;' and we can well understand the 
^ approximation ' of pheasants to pigeons when they are fed 
in the same field. Mr. Lefevre next deals with the wily swan. 
' The swan,' says he, ' is another bird nearly allied to the domesti- 
^ Gated creature;' but what ^domesticated creature' in particular has 
the honour of his alliance we do not learn. (The term, we would 
remind him, is rather a wide one, and has been held to include those 
amongst mankind who are known as ^ good husbands.') Then we 
are invited to consider the duck. ^ Ducks, when domesticated,' says 
our author, ^are the subject of property in the same manner as 

* poultry,* the chief difference between the duck and the fowl being, 
in point of fiict, the natatory habits of the former, the affinity after 
death to sage and onions, and its habit of saving ^ quack ' (although 
not reproachftilly), as Mr. Lefevre cannot nave failed to observe, 
though he omits to mention it. Rooks are next dealt with— crows 
appearing to enjoy the same immunity fix)m literary mauling as from 
other attacks ; for are we not told that 

* Ho I ho ! ho 1 laughs the big black crow, 
For that no one will eat him he well doth know ' ? 

Rooks are dismissed with a pat on their glossy backs, and on we are 
taken to squirrels and hedgehogs, badgers and ferrets ; then to the 
fox, which, in some parts of the country, ^ is still considered to be a 
^ nuisance, and not the subject of the so-called noble sport of hunting.' 
We are not aware in what parts of the country these opinions exist, 
except it be amongst certain gamekeepers ; but, by Mr. Lefevre's 
sneer at the ^ so-called ' noble sport of hunting, we are reminded of 
the Methodist parson, quoted in the ^ Saturday Review,' who spoke 
with proud contempt of the ^ so-called nineteenth century.' 
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Wc have hitherto referred to the puerilities of the pamphlet. We 
could wish that its faults had been only those of manner. We grieve, 
however, to mark traces in the pamphlet before us of a bitterness of 
spirit, of un&imess of imputation towards those who delight in the 
sports of the field, and of desire to buy a cheap popularity at a dear 
rate, bv setting dass against class. In the following paragraph, for 
example, Mr. Lefevre seeks to show that an offence against the 
Game Laws is a private wrong merely, the inference intended to be 
drawn being obviously this, that a civil injury, calling for civil redress 
only, has been raised to the rank of a crime, and is punished as such, 
solely in the interests of the rich people by whom the laws were 
made. * It is important,' says our author, * to observe that the 
offences against the Game Laws are not in the nature of public 
offences, but rather of private wrongs. It does not at all follow 
that because a man is in pursuit of game on another man's land, that 
he is therefore committing an offence against the law. The offence 
is in his doing so against the will of the occupier or landowner. 
The occupier or landowner, if he does not preserve game, may be 
careless on the point whether his grounds are entered or game 
taken or not ; and if he cares not to enforce the penalty, it is cer- 
tainly not the duty of any other person to prosecute for the trespass. 
It is an affair between the landowner and occupier and the tres- 
passer, aad it is not one in which the public are interested ; and this 
is so far recognised, that the information for trespass must issue at 
the instance of the person aggrieved, or by his authority ^ and the 
costs of prosecutions under the Game Laws form an exception to 
nearly aU other cases, and are never paid by the public. The Game 
Laws, in ^t, afford the means of enforcing private rights, and the 
wrong committed by the trespasser in pursuit of game is not in 
the nature of a public wrong which the community is much inte- 
rested in detecting, preventing, and paying for.' Unless Mr. Lefevre 
considers that reiteration of a statement proves its truth, there is 
nothing in the above paragraph (except the small circumstance that 
costs are not allowed in Game Law cases) which justifies the pror 
position for which he contends, or supports the inference he intends to 
be drawn. The characteristic that ^ the offence is in doing the act 
^ gainst the will ' of the person aggrieved is common to a score of 
offences, and constitutes in many casos the difference between a 
lawful and unlawful act« A man takes your watch or your money : 
if with vour goodwill, it is simply the receipt of a gift; if against 
vour will, it is felony. A man enters your bouse at dead of night : 
ne either pays a visit or commits a burglary, according as he does it 
on invitadon or against your will. Vounti non fit injuria is a legal 
maxim which the writer of a legal treatise, and a barrister withal, 
should have heard of. All laws for the protection of property may 
be described as Mr. Lefevre has described the Game Laws. It is the 
interest of the State to protect private rights for the sake of the 
common welfare, because it is better for the community to punish 
robbery, violence, or usurpation than to leave it to the aggrieve^ 
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person to organise and use force for the protection of his property, or 
to execute private vengeance on those who may have wronged him. 
The observations made in invidiam^ with reference to the crimi- 
nality of offences under the Game Laws, apply with equal force to 
half the offences on the Statute Book. It is too bad that, for the 
sake of currjring ^vour with the vulgar, so disingenuous a use should 
have been made of them here. 

But this is not all, or even the worst, of the indications given in 
this pamphlet of the animus which inspires it. We are driven to 
assign political and party motives to Mr. Lefevre, because the genesis 
of the pamphlet is incomprehensible without such an explanation. 
The antecedents or (to use an old pun) the relatives of the author do 
not account for the rancour with which he pursues everything con- 
nected with sport. Mr. Lefevre is not one of those sublime me- 
chanic^ who are necessarily affronted at the existence of a class 
superior to themselves in point of wealth, breeding, or leisure, and 
who, looking at all things from the one-shirt-a-week point of view, 
see no occasion for the existence of 

' The squire, or parson of the parish, 
Or the attorney/ 

He is a gentleman by birth, education, and poskioiiy nutrifus /austis 
sub fenetralibus^ the nephew (and it is believed the heir) of Lord 
Eversley. Those who know the breezy tract on the confines of 
Hants and Berks where that nobleman's estate lies, and where what was 
once common land and the holdings of small freeholders, is now the 
local habitation of carefully-preserved and hand-fed pheasants, will 
read, as we have read, with wonder and sorrow the fdlowing extract 
from Mr. Lefevre's brochure : — 

^ A further ulterior efGsct of exaggerated game preserving is the 
^ impetus it gives to the aggregation of property and to the squeezing 
^ out of smaU freeholders. There is nothing so hateful to the game 
^ preserver as the small freehold where the eame may be taken in 
^ traftsitu. It is, therefore, a great object with such men to buy up 
^ such small freeholds even at extravagant rates wherever it be pos- 
^ sible ; and this action accounts to some extent for the diminution 
^ of the number of small freeholds. 4 

^ Another indirect evil of the present state of game preserving is, 
^ that so many men of the upper classes are brou^t up in the belief 
^ that sporting is the great end and object of civilised life. Hundreds 
^ of young men of th« present generation have been ruined by this 
^ folly. This country is not large enough for diem. They ransack 
^ the world for fresh fields for their gentle prowess ; they roam over 
^ the world to the centre of Africa, or the hiUs of India in search only 
^ of game i and all this enterprise and activity is thrown away upon 
^ the most usdess sport, without leaving a trace of any benefit to the 
^ actor or the world. It may be doubted iriiether the sportsmen of 
^ England have contributed a single fact of anr importance to science 
^ or to natural history. The same Auhion nas also created a fidse 
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^ ideal of life. It is considered bv many engaged in industrial 
^ pursuits that one of the highest objects of ambition in life is to 

* become a game-preserving landowner on a great scale.* (Pp. 51, 52.) 

We do not know which is most remarkable in this passage, its 
composition, its information, or the tone of its feeling. The picture 
in the first paragraph of the game preserver grievously injuring the 
small freeholder by paying him an exorbitant price for his land, and 
acquiring acres * even at extravagant rates wherever it be possible ' 
(as Mr. Lefevre happily phrases it), is unique. The knowledge of 
political economy displayed is on a par with the grammar. We do 
not know whether our author's prejudices go the length of making 
him reject game as an article of food, but if so, he is in a minority. 
This is how the transaction, regarded by Mr. Lefevre as deplorable, 
really stands. The little freeholder has been furnished with money 
hx beyond the market value of his land, in other words, with capital 
enabhng him to turn producer on a larger scale \ whilst the game- 

{reserving landowner is raising food, ^ closely approximating,' as Mr. 
/cfevre would say, to pigeons and poultry in quantities so Targe as to 
shock the Member for Reading. What wrong does the public suffer ? 
The only wrong done is to the pockets of the landowner who chooses 
to give too much for the land. Again we remind Mr. Lefevre that 
volenti nonfit injuria. 

But from a teacher of political economy our author becomes a 
mentor, or, as Mr. Squeers described himself, ^a headucator of 
*youth.* Hundreds of young men, he tells us, are ruined by sport. 
The country is not large enough for them 5 they ransack the world ; 
they roam over the world 5 they go to India and Central Africa, in 
quest only of game ; and, continues our author, lashing himself into 
a frenzy so fine that it spurns the rules of composition, ^ all this en- 

* terprise and activity is thrown away upon the most useless sporty 

* without leaving a trace of any benefit to the actor or the world. 
We have heard of young men, and for that matter old men, being 
ruined by gambling, by drinking, by smoking, by loving not wisely 
but too well, and even by not wearing flannel next the skin, but 
never, until we read Mr. Lefevre's pamphlet, by the pursuit of game, 
little and big. The belief that this country is not large enough for 
them — in other words, the love of travel and adventure — has never, 
until this brochure appeared, been imputed to Englishmen as a sin. 
It has, on the contrary, been deemed to be that noble characteristic 
of the nation which has led it to colonise, to extend its navy, its 
commerce, and its dominion into the uttermost parts of the earth. 
What would England have been if Englishmen had been content with 
the boundary of the four seas ?* Dat veniam corvis. Nothingthat 
a sportsman can do seems right in the eyes of Mr. Lefevre. T'hat 
^ thrusting outwards ' which has made our country the foremost 
amongst the nations of the earth, and which has colonised and civi- 
lised America, Australia, and' New Zealand, is sneered at under 
the phrase * This country is not large enough for them.' There 
is something worse, we take leave to t^U Mr. Lefevre, than feeling 
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that the country is not large enough for us, and that is, feeling that 
we are not large enough for the country — that our sight is so oblique 
and our heart so small that we cannot sympathise with the spirit of 
an Englishman ! Even if sportsmen range the world in quest of 
sport, and penetrate into the centre of Africa and the topmost ranges 
of the Indian hills, what harm do they inflict on anybody? Certainly 
none upon the natives of those regions, who are only too glad to 
welcome them, to share their sport and receive their pay. Certainly 
none upon themselves, unless sounder health, strengthened nerves, 
and sweeter sleep be reckoned curses. Does Mr. Lefevre mean that 
manly exercise is unnecessary, or that it can only be taken safely on 
the pavement of Regent Street or in Rotten Row ? But sport is 

* useless,* continues Mr, Lefevre : * it has done nothing for science. 

* It may be doubted,' he savs, 'whether the sportsmen of Eng- 
' bud have contributed a single fact of any importance to science or 
' to natural history.* Of course anything * may be doubted,' as 
nearly everything is doubted nowadays. If, however, Mr. Lefevre 
had extended his researches even as far as the Zoological Gar- 
dens, which is not postulating very much, he would have seen 
some of the contributions of sportsmen towards zoology. If he had 
ever condescended to glance at the * Field,* or at ' Land and Water,* 
he would have seen that, in journals devoted to sport, and supported 
entirely by sportsmen, such writers as Buckland, Francis, Pennell, 
and the like, contribute not inconsiderably to the advance of science 
and the wesdth of their country, as well as of natural histoiy. If he 
had ever deigned to peruse the biography of a sportsman, he might 
have read that perhaps the greatest sportsman of the present century, 
Assheton Smith, discovered the principle of the wave line as applied 
to ship-building (of which, however, it may be that the late Secretary 
of the Admiralty has never heard), besides managing, with the 
utmost success, the largest slate quarries in Wales. These ^e a 
few, and only a few, of the many instances of incidental aid given 
by sport and sportsmen to science. We admit that which is self- 
evident, that the object of sport is healthful recreation and excite- 
ment, and that it is not undertaken in the interests of science. We 
should be quite prepared to defend its followers even if sport were 
utterly useless to science ; but we maintain that the statement of 
Mr. Lefevre is not only irrelevant, but also unfounded, and that the 
sportsman, whilst professing to do neither, has really done much to 
help both. But there is another point in which sport may be dis- 
paraged. ' Out of nine Members of the late Cabinet in the House 

* of Commons only one was a sportsman.' We are not concerned 
here with politics, or we might retort upon Mr. Lefevre that 
the Cabinet would have been better, more popular, and longer 
lived if there had been a little more of the love of English sport 
and the spirit of English sportsmen in its composition. The 
connection of statesmanship with sport is an unfortunate topic for 
Mr. Lefevre to have introduced. The two most popular statesmen 
of the present generation, Lord Palmerston and the late Earl of 
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Derby, were two of the keenest sportsmen of their day ; and it must 
have occurred to many of our Liberal readers between 1868 and 
1873, ^^ ^^i^ ^^ one hour of the jaunty lord of Broadlands, and for a 
little more of that genial humour which, if not begotten, is at least 
nurtured by sport, and is, and ever will be, a power in politics in 
merric England. 

Notwithstanding Mr. Lefevre's feeble sneer at fox-hunting, who 
does not remember the celebrated, though somewhat undiplomatic, 
appearance of Lord Palmerston when a guest of His Imperial Ma- 

{'esty at Compiegne ? His Lordship had on the ordinary costume of 
lis Hampshire hunting-field, and, whether purposely or otherwise 
we cannot say, his red coat was one of the oldest, and blurred with 
many a stain dear to the ^ so-called ' English sportsman. It was a 
cold and tempestuous day, and such as by general example seemed 
to necessitate the use of an overcoat. His Majesty begged Lord 
Palmerston to accept the use of one of his own. * Sire,* replied Lord 
Palmerston, * you know that nothing gets through the English red 

* coat.* 

The school of professors and prigs to which Mr. Lefevre belongs 
would doubtless have accepted the use of the overcoat, but we think 
that even the protection of this delicate class of politicians is less 
important to the interests of the country than the answer which 
Lord Palmerston's ^ so-called ' sporting tastes enabled him to make. 

The aro^ment of Mr. Lefevre that because only one out of the nine 
Cabinet Ministers were sportsmen, therefore sport should be abolished, 
is about as logical as thatl>ecause out of the nine Members of the 
same Cabinet who belonged to a University, eight were Oxford 
men, therefore the University of Cambridge may be done away with. 

We have dealt rather with the spirit than with the letter of Mr. 
Lefevre's pamphlet, because the treatise is evidently intended by the 
author to be read * between the lines.* It is not so much that he 
wishes to elucidate or amend the Game Laws as to pose himself before 
the public (and especially before those who have learnt all they know 
about ^ame in Leadenhdl Market) as the champion of all who feel 
themselves aggrieved because they cannot go poaching with impu- 
nity, so he quotes Mr. Arch, * whose opinion, he says, * upon all 

* subjects aflecting the interests of the agricultural labourer is worthy 

* of the utmost respect,' and generally places himself en rapport 
with those to whom landlords are an abomination. What motive, 
we repeat, other than a party, and a political one, could Mr. Lefevre 
have had in producing this pamphlet at all ? He knows nothing 
about sport \ he is not a practising lawyer ; he has had no official 
connection with the Game Laws, unless, indeed, his discovery and 
acquisition of a somewhat unsound Dromedary connects him with the 
pursuit of animals /^^ naturcB^2xA which, therefore, might serve as 
a cover hack. There is not even the excuse of strong public excite- 
ment upon the subject of the Game Laws ; for although it is true that 
a Parliamentary Committee has been sitting, and that legislation is 
imminent, the question now is rather one between landlord and 
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tenant than between game preserver and poacher. There is no- 
thing left for us but the hypothesis, however unwillingly we adopt 
it, that for the sake of currying favour with one class, the feelings, 
motives, and pursuits of another have been unjustly assailed, and that 
the Game Law question has been a mere stalking-norse, upon which 
to exhibit Mr. Lcfevre*s love of the working man, and especially of 
that kind of working man who does not work for his living, but pre- 
fers to take his neighbour's pheasants, or, failing them, his fowls. 
We fear that even as a decoy for popularity the pamphlet has been 
a failure as great as we have shown it to be in point of information 
and argument. It has fallen, as we have said before, stillborn 
from the press. It has been passed sud silentio by the leading jour- 
nals. It has not been noticed by politicians of mark. It has been 
reviewed here simply as an example of the soundness of the maxim 
with which this article is headed, and of the dangers of advertising 
oneself politically at the cost of insulting and misrepresenting one's 
own class and connections. Popularity is not worth having by such 
means, even if such means can obtain it, which Mr. Lefevre must 
begin to doubt by this time. 

The school to which Mr. Lefevre belongs makes no secret of its 
object. In the words of its principal organ, ' it will know no rest till 
^ it has torn the last rag of feudalism to shreds,' and the Game Laws, 
although virtuallyjecast in 1831, still savour of feudality. Delenda 
est Carthago, Tnis is the weakest part of the fortress ; this is 
therefore the first to be attacked. Hence this pretentious array of 
learning and unseemly twaddle about the French Revolution. Feu- 
dalism has, however, in its day done much for England ; and the 
thread of its continuity, as seen in the House of Lords, and felt in 
many a centre of local self-government, runs deep into the heart of 
the land. Life, whether individual or national, must always be con- 
tinuous. 'Whatever nation,' says a writer in the* Quarterly,* 'breaks 
' off the traditional link of its origin forfeits its place among the 
' living and leading ones of the earth, and its spasmodic efforts to 
' enter upon a new line of existence can only lead it further and 
' further astray from its true orbit. Macaulays may apologise and 
' Buckles may extol ; but a revolution like that of France is at most 
' a splendid suicide ; and death, however the convulsions that pre- 
' cede it may for a short period simulate renewed vitality, is not the 
' less certain and complete. If England has up to the present day 
' shown herself capable of throwing off and recovering from dema- 
' gogues and empiricists, while France and Spain have sunk down 
' fh>m one attempted reintegration after another into what we now 
' see them, it is because England of one century has never discon- 
' nected herself from the England of the century before, and, while 
' she has gradually modified, has never precipitately abjured her 
' primal institutions.' 

We are sorry for Mr. Lefevre I He, doubtless, thought to have 
added his mite to what he terms statesmanship— he has simply con- 
tributed another chapter to ' the philosophy of the ill-conditioned.' 

u 2 
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SPORT IN THE ITALIAN ALPS. 

BY * THE OLD SHEiCARRY.' 

He only who has lived amongst the mountains, and participated in 
the perilous excitement of loex and chamois stalking, can form 
a notion of the feelings of delight that the old hunter experiences 
when a sudden turn in the ' road reveals to him the glistening 
peaks of a snow-clad range towering high against the deep blue sky. 
The heart thrills with exultation at the idea of being once more 
amongst such scenes with his trusty rifle on his back, creeping up 
steep lichen-covered ravines, or stepping along narrow ledges of rock, 
where the sweet-scented, delicate edelweis grows. He recalls to 
mind the happy days spent on the Aim amongst the mountaineers^ 
the red-letter days of glorious sport, the pleasant returnings from the 
chase, the jodler qI the shepherds, the dances with the buxom sen^ 
nerinnen^ and pictures to himself the hearty greetings with which he 
will be welcomed by his old associates. It was with these pleasurable 
sensations that, in compahy with my good friend Carlo Martini, I left 
the village of Cogne, escorted by a corporal of the king's gardes^ 
chasse^ who had received an order from Le Chef du Cabinet 
Particulier de S. M., giving me permission to shoot in the Royal pre- 
serves. The districts of Cogne, Campiglia, Val, Savaranche, and 
Ceresole comprise the king's hunting-grounds ; and here the game is 
strictly preserved, sign-posts being set up in different places, with the 
inscription, * Defense de chasse^ whilst in every valley keepers and 
gardeS'Chasse arc stationed to prevent poaching. This district is 
well-stocked with chamois ; but its chief attraction in the eyes of a 
sportsman is that it is now the only spot in Europe where the stein- 
bock, or bouquetin {Capra ibex)y is still to be met with. Being 
ambitious to shoot a European ibex, I made up my mind not to fire 
at any other game, so as not to lose a chance i and having promised 
the gardeS'Chasse a considerable douceur in case of my getting a 
shot, they became as anxious to insure success as I was myself. Ac- 
cording to the report of one of their number, three boucs had been 
seen very lately on the glacier De Tragio, above the Chatelet du 
Poucet, on the eastern slope of the Grivola ; so, after a solemn con- 
sultation, it was determined to make the chalet our temporary head- 
quarters, and we were now en route for this destination, three mules 
carrying a goodly supply of comestibles and bodily comforts, as well 
as rugs and waterproofs. The corporal, before leaving Cogne, sent 
to gather information from one of his mates stationed at Carasole — a 
village in the valley d'Ozca, south of the Grand Paradis — but his 
messenger had not returned when we started. 

We found the chalet excellent mountain quarters ; and our appe- 
tites were gratified with the luxury of an unlimited quantity of rich 
milk and cream, and bowls full of delicious brousse. As we did not 
leave Cogne until close upon noon, it was too late to think of doing 
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anything more than a cursorv survey of the hillside with our tele- 
scopes until two of the herdsmen came in, when, to our great gra- 
tification, the favourable report concerning the ibex was confirmed 
by both ; and one of them ofFered to guide us to a spot which, he 
said, was a sure find early in the morning, as he had constantly seen 
their fresh tracks on the soft snow, showing that they had passed 
soon after sunrise. Highly gratified with thb encouraging news, 
after a plentiful supper and a glass of hot grog all round, a quantity 
of new sweet hay was spread, and, rolling ourselves in our rugs, we 
slept most comfortably. 

At 3 A.M., the corporal and his party, who had passed the 
night in a kind of loft at the back of the chalet, awoke us, and we 
found some delicious cafi au crime and a huge schmarrrty or 
omelette, ready, and, after we had done ample justice to the good 
cheer, we set off for the glacier. The air, at this early hour, was 
somewhat chilly ; but the exercise of walking at a good pace kept us 
warm, and I was delighted to find the weather as clear as could be 
desired, for the sky was cloudless and the stars shone brightly* But 
dawn was rapidly approaching, and already the glistening mountain 
peaks stood out in bold relief against the bluish-grey background. 
After about an hour's steady walking up a somewhat steep ascent, 
through patches of flowering saxifrage and boulders of rock covered 
with Soft green mosses, we entered the upper snow regions, where 
vegetation disappears. Still we travelled on, and after a stiffish burst, 
which tried our climbing powers verv severely, we gained the crest 
of a high ridge which formed one of the lateral sides of the glacier. 
Here, in three or four places, the clefts in the side of the mountain 
were filled with deep snow, which does not melt even at midsummer, 
and where the ice forms small glaciers. At the foot of these dimi- 
nutive glaciers, where there is often a low terminal moraine, flow 
small mountain streams, caused by the melting of the ice, on each 
side of which are strips of luxuriant herbage, the only signs of 
vegetation at that altitude. These are the favourite feedin'g-grounds 
both of ibex and chamois, and, according to our guide's account, 
one or other of them was a certain find for boucs in the early 
morning. 

One of these snow gullies lay just below us, and a troop of seven 
chamois were quietly browsing close to the edge of the glacier ; the 
other two feeding-grounds were considerably higher up the ridge. 
Having carefully reconnoitred the ground with my telescope, and 
made sure that no ibex were hirking near, I proposed to make a 
move to the higher altitudes, but my companion. Carlo, was dead 
beat, and decided to remain where he was and have a smoke until I 
returned ; so the corporal, one of the herdsmen who served us as 
guide, and myself commenced clambering along the steep ridge, 
keeping just below the crest, so that we could not be seen from the 
glacier side of the slope. After about an hour's scramble over 
boulders of rock and beds of hard, frozen snow, we came to a huge 
level slab under an overhanging clifF, and here our guide bade us wait 
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whilst he divested himself of his ruck-sack and shoes and crept on all 
fours to the brink of the scarp overlooking the glacier. He had 
hardhr taken a momentary glance than he began to wriggle back* 
and I could tell by his action, as well as from the sudden lighting up 
of his fiice, that the game I sought for was in sight When he 

J'oined us, he said he could see three ibex, one of which had fair 
loms, but that they were far out of shot and were making their 
way towards the head of the glacier at a good round pace, so that it 
was useless for us to attempt to get near them. This was somewhat 
provoking after all our trouble, but it could not be helped ; we had 
got to the ground too late in the day, and the game was off to a 
higher altitude. Slipping off my boots, I fastened a rope round my 
waist, threw the other end to the corporal, who made it fast to his 
belt, and crawled to the brink of the precipice, which was somewhat 
ticklish work, as it sloped downwards and was covered with short, 
slippery moss that afforded very insecure foothold. From this point 
I had, at any rate, the satisfaction of seeing the game I had come so 
far in search of; for at about six hundred yards distance a good-sized 
buck and two doe ibex were trotting leisurely up the steep side of 
the mountain with as much ease as if it was a macadamised road, 
and I watched them through my telescope get over a terribly rough 
bit of ground in five minutes that would have taken me an hour at 
least. 

Having watched the game until it disappeared behind a distant 
ridge, we took a pull of eau-de-vie^ and made the best of our way 
back to the place where we had left the rest of our party \ but they had 
decamped for the lower regions, and it was not until we approached 
the Aim that we caught them up. They had seen two troops of 
chamois, but no ibex, and had not fired a shot Although we had 
come back empty-handed, we passed a very jovial evening, and the 
corporal related some of his adventures with poachers, several of 
whom he had shot down at various times. In some parts of the 
Alps constant mountain warfye was maintained between poachers 
and the gardes-chasse^ and in these encounters many a stalwart 
forester has ^ gone under,' and many a bold mountaineer has found 
a nameless grave amongst the latschen. 

The evening was very sultry, and just before we turned in I 
noticed the mercury in the barometer had fallen considerably, whilst 
the thermometer indicated a degree of heat that seemed extraordi- 
narv when the altitude of our domicile was taken into consideration, 
so I felt sure that a storm was brewing \ and later on in the night 
I was not surprised to hear loud chips of thunder, and to see a dark 
mass of gathering clouds rolling onwards until they obscured the 
highest peaks, where thev soon commingled in conflict, as the almost 
blinding flashes of forked lightning darting from beneath them plainly 
indicated. In the mountains the pulse of Nature becomes tempes- 
tuous only a very short time before the storm breaks, and often but 
little warning is given. On the brightest day mists will suddenly rise 
in muflicd shapes, like sad ghosts, wrapping the whole range in their 
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cloud-like folds ; and should the hunter be thus overtaken in the 
pathless mountains, if the fog lasts he may look upon it as his 
shroud, since in such cases, lone and cut off from human aid, nothing 
is to be done but to lie down and wait until the vapours lift, and the 
chances are that in the meantime he will be frozen or starved to 
death. This is, perhaps, the greatest danger in chamois hunting, 
although a steady hand and foot, with a perfect absence of ^ nerves/ 
are also absolutely necessary. He has often, in the pursuit of his 
calling, to scramble along narrow ledges of rock or ridges over- 
hanging precipices, when, if he were to allow the peril to cloud the 
brain, he would be lost to a certainty. Luckily, mountain training 
not only begets strength in every limb, but it also endues the mind 
with self-reliance, and when difficulties present themselves the whole 
frame thrills with exhilarating excitement that, despising danger, 
enables the hunter to surmount obstacles which to the uninitiated 
appear impossible. The herdsman who served as our guide was a 
splendid specimen of an Alpine mountaineer, and, although he 
carried a heavy ruck-sack, he always kept ahead, and continually put 
both the gardeS'Chasse and myself to shame by his daring agility 
and endurance. He skipped up steeps we toiled heavily over, and 
took in his stride chasms and crevasses that we hesitated about 
crossing at all ; yet, having had a good deal of practice in the 
Himalaya and the Tyrol, up to this time I had imagined myself to 
be a pretty fiir mountaineer, until I found my powers so vastly 
exceeded by this simple peasant, who evidently got over the ground 
with very little fatigue or trouble, whereas tiie corporal was quite 
doae up, and I myself felt that I had had auite enough for one day. 
As rain fell heavily during the night, and storm-clouds still threat- 
ened when we got up in the morning, it was considered advisable to 
defer our intended expedition after the ibex until the weather became 
more settled ; so we remained in and about the Altn-hutte all day, 
amusing ourselves as we best could, by playing icarti^ shooting at a 
mark, or talking to the sennerinnen^ when they could find a few 
minutes to spare from their multifarious duties. The ^ living roses 
^ of the Alps,' as some enthusiastic tourists call these hard-working 
dairymaids, are seldom endowed with much personal comeliness; 
for the beauti du diable of youth soon becomes obliterated by con- 
stant exposure to all the vicissitudes of climate, and at an early age 
they have a premature weather-worn appearance, which, added to 
their noli me tangere costume, that resembles that of a man from 
the waist downwards, does not enhance their feminine attractions, 
and whilst in their company one is apt to forget their sex. They 
are, however, as a rule, cheerful, eood-natured jasses, full of irrepres- 
sible spirits, fond of a joke, and hospitable to a fault ; for I have 
often known them to put themselves to a good deal of inconvenience 
in order to make their guests comfortable. The mountauieers them- 
selves are a powerful and handsome race, not particularly learned, 
and somewhat superstitious, but with h^ and heart in the ri^ht 
place. They have no illnesses worth mentioning, and rarely require 
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a doctor, except in cases of accident ; but it is, nevertheless, true 
that the same district that can boast of some of the finest specimens 
of the human race, as regards muscular development, also produces 
a great number of critins^ or idiots, and poor creatures affected 
wiui incurable goitre. I can attribute no cause for this state of 
things in such a healthy region, unless it is that these people drink 
'snow water 'that maybe more or less impregnated with injurious 
earthy deposits deleterious to the constitution, or that the disease is 
generated by ^ in-and-in ' marriages between blood-relations, which is 
very prevalent in valleys more or less isolated from the rest of the 
world. In some of these valleys, it is said, that one in seven has 
some distortion or swelling in the throat, whilst one intellect in fifty is 
more or less deranged. 7 nis is a sad proportion \ but, from the number 
of unfortunates I have fallen in with in these parts, I cannot think it 
overrated. 

Towards evening, the clouds cleared away, and when the sun set 
there was everv indication of favourable weather for the morrow's 
expedition. My friend Carlo had no ambition to make a second 
expedition, and the corporal had received a message that obliged him 
to return to headquarters ; so Giuseppe, the herdsman, and I started 
alone as soon as the moon began to rise, which was about 2 A.M., 
and we got over the ground much quicker than we had done on the 
previous occasion, so that we arrived at the first feeding-place before 
the day had broken. I could easily have got within fair shot of a 
troop of quite twenty chamois, who, even at that early hour, were 
afoot and feeding ; but I had come so far expressly to kill an ibex, 
and did not care to pull trigger at any other game until my object was 
accomplished. My companion looked at the troop with a wistful 
and somewhat imploring visage, and his mouth evidently watered at 
the idea of a roast haunch, for he whispered beneath his breath, 
^ Should I not like to have the picking of the ribs of that fat doe that 
^ is so very near us and offers such an easy shot I' But I was above 
temptation, and bid him lead the way to the higher feeding-grounds. 
On arrival there, my self-denial was amply rewarded, for the buck 
ibex we had previously seen, and three or four does, accompanied 
with their young ones, were quietly browsing beneath us like tame 
goats. They were perhaps two hundred feet below us, and the buck 
seemed to be about a hundred and twenty yards from the base of the 
scarp. Although the disunce was not great, the ledge of rock on 
which we were standing was so sloping, and offered such insecure 
footing, that it was an awkward matter to get the muzzleof my long- 
barrelled rifle to bear in his direction. As soon as I got into firing 
position and felt steady, I gave a low whistle not much louder than a 
marmot would emit, but it produced the effect I anticipated ; for the 
buck raised his head, and stood motionless with the exception of his 
ears, which moved forward as if to drink in the sound, and bringing 
the fine bead of the rifle to bear against his fully-exposed shoulder, I 
pulled the trigger, and the moment the smoke cleared away, to my 
intense gratification, I saw him floundering on his back, with his four 
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legs pawing the air. Fearing, however, lest it should escape or roll 
into some inaccessible crevasse> I fired a second shot, aiming at his 
chest, when he rolled over and lay perfectly still. If I had had a 
breech-loading rifle I might have had a fair chance of killing a doe, as 
the others, panic-stricken at seeing their leader fall, were some time 
before they made themselves scarce. I was, however, quite con- 
tented, having killed a bouquetin, one of the rarest animals in Europe. 

Although my quarry was dead, I doubt very much if I should ever 
have obtained his horns and skin if it had not been for my stalwart 
guide Giuseppe, who, knowing the ground, soon found a practicable 
path by which we could descend to the almost inaccessible place 
where he lay. As it was, we had to use the axe very frequently to 
cut steps in the steeper slopes and to knock away the icicles formed 
by the drippings from the snow above. At last, however, we accom- 
plished the descent, and making a circuit under the cliff-like rocks 
amongst the debris that had fallen from above, we reached the spot 
where the ibex lay, and took the spoils, consisting of the skin, head, 
and horns, leaving the flesh, as it was too rank for food. 

Having washed our hnnds in an ice-cold snow-stream, we lightened 
the ruck-sack by ^ lining the inner man ' with the greatest portion of 
its contents; and when our meal was over, Giuseppe, making a 
compact bundle of the ibex spoils, slung it Co the end of his alpen- 
stock, so that he could carry it over his shoulder. This arrangement 
completed, we started on our return journey, reaching the Aim-hut 
at about three in the afternoon, where we received the congratula- 
tions our success had earned. 

The next day was devoted to chamois shooting, and my friend 
Carlo was lucky enough to get a brace of young bucks, whilst I had 
to content myself with a tough old ptarmigan that was stupid enough 
to stand still after I had missed him once, and gave me a second 
chance, when I nearly cut off his head with a rifle ball. We made 
an unsuccessful attempt the next day to stalk a troop of chamois 
on the eastern slope of the Grivola, and were returning home, some- 
what mortified with our ill-luck — for we had three times come 
'across our game without being able to get a shot — when, as we were 
passing along a lichen-covered slope under the shady side of a preci- 
pitous rock, I heard the peculiar shrill whistle of a chamois, and I was 
just in time to knock over a fine buck with a shot through the neck 
that sprang up from a hollow about fifty yards in front of us. I 
fancy he must have been asleep until our talking alarmed him. He 
proved to be an old buck, with thick, wide-spreading horns, which 
subsequently I considered good enough to have mounted as a pair of 
carvers, as a souvetiir de chasse for my esteemed friend, Mr. Baily. 
This was our last day's sport in this district, for the weather 
again became unfavourable \ so we made the best of our way to 
Cogne, and from thence by the valley of Aousta to Turin. 
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HOW WE WON THE PONY RACE. 

We often now hear of ' grand coups * and those sort of things in the 
racing world. Formerly they were not quite so much in vogue ; and 
ere the era of handicaps commenced, a man had some difficulty in 
bringing oft a real good thing, even at a county meeting, to say 
nothing off* a leather-flapping aflFair, unless, indeed, he had a horse 
that could gallop a dozen miles for the King's Plate ; and perchance 
then there was not so much fun in lajring odds on him with the risk 
of a breakdown looming in the distance. Even in those primitive 
days, however, a well-planned thing was occasionally managed ; and 
I chanced in my youth to see a real good one of this sort, which 
perchance, taking all its attendant circumstances into consideration, 
mdj not be altogether uninteresting to the readers of * Baily.* 

1 was, in the year 183 — , staying with my friend Hardwicke, in 
the south of England, as good a fellow as ever lived, but, like other 
ffood fellows, troubled witih the * shorts,' for in reality his heart was 
far larger than his pocket. Fond of racing — ^not, as many men now 
arc, for the speculation it encourages, for he seldom backed a horse 
belonging to another person — he was, as far as his means allowed 
(and he never exceeded them under any inducement), passionately 
addicted to the sport, and had generally something good for the 
Cocktail Stakes (this was the day when racing half-breds was in 
fashion); and, moreover, any hack which fed from his manger was 
generally good enough to hold its own in pony races, and so bring 
some grist to the mill. 

In the latter direction old Jem Pike, the sporting publican of the 
neighbouring town, was a sad thorn in his side. Jem had graduated 
at the East End of London, in the most palmy days of cock-fighting, 
trotting, pony-racing, and the * ring,' for as yet the suburban gather- 
ings were not, and bonifeces had scarcely gone the length of owning 
a leg in a steeplechaser, but confined themselves more to the amuse- 
ments above mentioned. Moreover, James Pike, Esq., landlord of the^ 
Pig and Whistle, was something of a genius in his way, and managed, 
as he expressed it, to Mand a pot' over things that many people would 
never have thought of. For instance, his house took its name of the 
' Pig and Whistle ' from a circumstance which occurred long ere Mr. 
Pike was in a position to own even a racing pony. He lived within a 

few miles of the town of , where a regiment of horse was 

always stationed; and although the place was well enough in winter, 
when there was plenty of hunting, for it was within reach of more 
than one well-known pack, the summer months were made long 
days indeed for those who had to tide them over. Jem's house was 
convenient either as the finish of a walk, ride, or drive ; and here, 
on most afternoons, some of the subalterns of whatever regiment was 

at found themselves, as there was plenty of cricket, billiards, 

and so forth, to be had, not to mention a quiet little go in at ratting. 
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cock-fighting, or badger-drawing, all of which Jem could manage 
comfortably for his patrons. 

Young Dickson, who was in the Lancers, was one of Jem's most 
frequent visitors — a wild spark, and ready to make any imaginable 
wager. Moreover, he was the owner of a cob which, although 
nothing to boast about, was, as the Yankees say, ^ pretty smart for a 
^ short journey/ One afternoon, when Jem had been a more than 
usually good customer to his bar after his early dinner, Dickson 
chanced to br^ of the pace of his cob ; and Jem, who held no very 
high opinion of either the cob or his owner, chaffingly said he had a 
pig in his sty which should beat the cob five hundred yards for a 
pony. This Dickson thought too good to miss, and a match was 
made to be run in a month ; the money was posted, an umpire 
chosen, and articles drawn up. Betting, as mav be imagined, was 
strongly in fiivour of the cob ; and Dickson and his friends got on a 
nice nttle bit by laying odds, which Pike was only too ready to take. 
As may be imagined, he put his pig into a strict course of training, 
and this was the rigime : piggy had one meal a day, from a trough 
placed a little beyond where the finish of the race was to be. Be- 
fore enjoying it, he was taken to the starting-post, accompainied by 
a boy on a pony, armed with a long and heavy hunting-whip, whose 
orders were to give piggy a few yards' start, and then lay the thong 
¥^11 in whenever he could catch him, while Mr. Pike stood at the 
far end, blowing a shrill whistle, and rattling a bucket of what, to 
a pig kept on short commons, no doubt seemed most savoury food. 
A little practice of this sort caused piggy to jump fi-om the post as 
quickly as ^ Speedy Pain ' on old Cranbury, when in a good humour, 
while the rib-roasting he underwent from the hunting-thong gave 
him a wholesome dread of letting a horse within several lengths 
until the post was passed ; so that when the match came oiF, piggy 
not only jumped away in such sort that nothing but a rabbit could 
have rivalled, but took care to keep so clear of the cob, who, being 
slower at the start, was rattling in his rear, that he may be fairly said 
to have won in a canter. Mr. Pike ^ copped ' at least fifty pounds 
over the match, and spent thirty shillings of it in a new signboard, 
which was at once altered from the Jolly Farmer to the Pig and 
Whistle. 

Jiem then bought a racing galloway or pony, which so took 
the shine out of everything the neighbourhood could produce, that 
very special regulations were made to exclude the rat-tailed bay 
mare. Blooming Heather, ftom all contests, or to so overwhelm her 
with weight, that winning, even although she must have been nearly 
as stout and good as the game little Gimcrack himself, was out of the 
question. Hardwicke had a pony which had never run in public, 
but which he tried to be nearly up to the form of Blooming 
Heather, and entered in a race at y open to ponies under four- 
teen hands, which had never won a stake of twenty pounds. Knowing 
how good his nag was, he, of course, made pretty sure of winning. 
However, a week or so before the day, a rumour got afloat that Jem 
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Pike had a regular rod in pickle — 2, new ponv brought all the way 
from Yorkshire — ^which could give Bloomine Heather seven pounds, 
and walk away from her ; so that Carlo, Hardwicke's pony, went 
very much bacic in public ^vour, and odds of at least 4 and 5 to i 

could be had freely about him, for I must say that in the 

pony race played the part of a miniature Derby, and created almost 
as much excitement. One evening, about a fortnight before the 
race, I was sitting with Hardwicke enjoying the soothing influence of 
a post-prandial cigar, and revelling in as lovely a prospect as England 
could produce, when a message was sent in tnat a small boy wanted 
to see Hardwicke, who, being in need of a light lad at the time, 
ordered him into our presence. 

* Well, my boy, what's your name, and what- do you want ?' was 
the question addressed to a red-haired, ferret-eyed individual, about 
the height of sixpennyworth of coppers. 

*Why, fust, sir, I wants a job in the stables; and then I wants to 
spite that ere Jem Pike, as larruped me and turned me a-going, 
'cause his old mare had some stains on her quarters, which it 
wern't my place to wisp over, but Tom's, as always does her.' 

* Well, I suppose you can ride j but how are you going to spite 
Mr. Pike by coming to me ? ' 

' Why, he s safe to win the pony race, and youm 'ill run second ; 
then, if you'll only keep dark till the time comes, I knows enough 
to disqualify his na?, and you gets the stakes ; don't you see ?' 

' So fer, so good ; out how am I to trust you ?' 

' Why, just look at the welts he has left across my back, and you 
may trust me to ruin him if I can ; and I can do it, too, if you'll 
only take me.' And the young gentleman would have discarded his 
shirt then and there, to show his grievances, had he not been stopped. 

' Well,' said Hardwicke, * why not tell me all about it before- 
hand, and let us stop him starting.' 

* No, no,' said the youngster 5 * that won't do for me. I wants to 
see the old beggar win, and then lose the stakes and bets when he 
thinks he got it all in his own pocket safe and snug — that's what I 
wants; but then, I can't lodge an objection unless I had a 'oss 
running.' 

* Well, tell us about it now,' said Hardwicke. 
^ No ; let him run and win, as he will do, and have the stakes, if 

you don't stop him then ; take me on in your stables, and if we 
don't purl him over, my name ain't Bob ; but mum's the word, and 
I mustn't be seen here until the race is over. Once past the post, 
and we'll soon settle him.' 

' .Well,' said Hardwicke, * meet me at the weighing-tent as soon 
as the race is run, and, if you can do as you say, I will find a berth 
for you.' 

' AH right,' said the young one, with a grin; * I'll settle old Shark, 
and be in your stables in a fortnight, or I ain't Bob Stickles ; and 
now you may put the money down as fast as you like, for it's all 
over out shouting.* 
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The latter injunction, perhaps, was not exactly complied with, 
though I think we all had a little bit extra on the stren^ of Bob's 
tip when the day of the race came. Half a dozen ponies started, 
but nothing had a chance save Carlo and Mr. Pike's Creeping Molly, 
a very smart-looking mare, said to be half-sister to his old Blooming 
Heatner. Hardwicke's orders to his lad were to win if he could, but 
at any rate run second, which he had no difficulty in doing, though 
Creeping Molly won both the first heat and the second easily enough ; 
and until the moment came for weighing-in we saw nothing of our 
friend Bob. No sooner, however, had Creeping Molly's jock seated 
himself in the scale, after winning the second heat, than he stepped 
up and said, * Mr. Hardwicke, ask them if they ain't a-goin* to weigh 
' the tail ?' 

* Weigh the tail,* said several ; ' what do you mean ?' 

* Why, it's the old mare with a false one on, of course,* rejoined 
theyoungster. 

Then there was a row. Pike ^tas pinned in a corner, and his 
jockey held down in the scales to prevent him from bolting, while 
a dozen hands were quickly at Creeping Molly's tail, which, yielding 
to the pressure of outward circumstances, came clean away, and left 
standing before the crowd the old rat-tailed mare they had so often 
cheered to victory. Of course. Carlo got the stakes, we landed all our 
bets, and Mr. Pike and his jock were indulged in an impromptu 
bath in a neighbouring pond, a luxury that most probably neither 
one nor the other had ever indulged in before. Mr. Pike after this 
found it convenient to hand over the Pig and Whistle to another 
owner, and retire to a ' pub ' in the ' little village,' where his sharp 

practice would be better appreciated than at . Red-haired Bob 

went from ponies to horses in Hardwicke's stables, and, retaining the 
sound maxim that 'honesty is the best policy,' was able to turn 
a natural talent for riding to good account, and often found his 
way to the winning-post amongst a good field when steeplechases 
were run over a really hunting country, as his knowledge of pace 
often landed him a winner when the gentlemen, amongst whom he 
sported silk, had ridden their horses to a standstill. Now, with 
increasing weight and years, he has dropped the J/r., which distin- 
guished him in his riding days, and looks after one of the largest 
studs of hunters in England, not only to his own advantage, but that 
of his employer as well, and often says, * I might have been a rogue, 
' and transported before this ; in fact, I was m a &ir way for it, if 
'old Pike hadn't welted me quite so hard, you know, sir. But, 
' thank God ! that licking saved me ; and you may take your oath I 
' don't spare it on the youngsters as comes into my stables. It does 
■>.„., worM o- good, I c»»»^ „....■. 
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« OUR VAN.' 
The Invoice. — ^January Jollities. 

What days we were haTiog with the wane of the old and the opening of the 
new year 1 The portrait of 187 5, as a smiling young cherub, with no clothing 
to speak of — much affected by Christmas cards and illustrated papers — was 
certainly singularly out of place. A roost rude and blustering yery Boreas of 
a baby did the youthful year promise to be, and though he thought better of 
it, and a change came o'er the spirit of his dreams, soon afler his birth, the 
prospect was not exhilarating, except to those people who like * seasonable 

* weather,' or are great performers at Prince's and on the Long Water. And 
here we would venture to express a doubt whether that school of art cultivated 
in Hans Place is a good preparatory academy for the Long Water and the 
Round Pond. We hear so much 0/ the pastime that has become so fiuhion- 
able — skating rinks are croppbg up in all directions — that we confess we 
expected to see many better performers 00 the real thing — we mean among the 
women — than we did during the late frost. Ladies with a high reputation 
from Prince's, who had long emerged from < the nursery,' and were calculated 
to run alone, did not shine at all in Kensington Gardens, the Botanic, or the 
Horticultural ; and, vice versdf two accomplished sisters who skated in a way 
that excited the admiration of every one who saw them, were, we heard, bad 
performers on wheels. Our information is, however, limited on this subject, 
and we hazard the opinion above expressed with diffidence, being quite ready 
to stand corrected if we are wrong. And what a gay scene was Kensington 
Gardens and the Botanic ! and what a time it was for everybody but the poor 
icemen, who had struggles with idiots to prevent them attempting to drown 
themselves, and then had to fish them out of the water when they (the idiots) 
had nearly succeeded in their endeavours 1 The roughs, of course, gave trouble 
to the police ; and we «re sorry to say some well-dressed roughs foUowed their 
example, insisting on going on the ice when it was declared unsafe, giving 
false addresses when asked for their names, Ice, and behaving altogether in a 
caddish and disreputable fiuhion. If these gentlemen could have been allowed 
to drown themselves quietly ly themselves, no harm, perhaps, would have 
resulted. Unfortunately, however, they endangered other lives besides their 
own by their folly. A party of Canadians were rather lions* and excited a 
good deal of attention, their skating being something not often seen on Londoa 
waters, though, perhaps, its equal might have been found in the Fens. And 
what a time of it late wayfarers had on New Year's Night, when, in the brief 
space of a few minutes, London streets were covered, after a shower of rain^ 
with a thin coating of ice. Carriages came, perforce, to a standstill ; ladies 
had to walk home fiom theatres how best they could ; people clung to area 
railings, and the request of the police to * move on ' was a bitter mockery. A 
volume of adventures^ more or less Iddicrous, might have been written about 
that night. 

But the ice king left us at last. This was his final act and deed ; and 
though the country was covered with snow, hunting men posted down to their 
several localities, and the ladies of the different corfs de baUet did not look 
upon quite so many bearded and stalwart sportsmen in the stalls. They had had 

* a good time,' we think — ^the sportsmen — and had done everything, from the 
Philharmonic to the Opera Comique (which is saying a good deal for them) ; 
had cheered the Vokeses as the Vokeses deserve to be cheered ; had solemnly 
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sat out * Hamlety' and professed themselves delighted (but about that we have 
a private opinion) ; had sworn by their gods that there was only one Lydia 
Thompson ; had seen that Dundreary was unchanged, and Kate Vaughan, at the 
Princess's, charming ; had laughed at * Loo/ and discovered that the *Two Roses' 
were still blooming. There was a good deal oC hanging about certain stage- 
doors, and the unsavoury localities of Wych Street and Castle Street were 
witnesses to many < swells.' The sudden disappearance of * the goddess of 
< material love ' from the first-named was a source, we believe, of much regret 
to the fox-hunting world, as it was, of course, to that of art. Financial reasons, 
we hear, precipitated her lamented retreat — the * dropping' of some six or seven 
thousand pounds — a large sum, though probably not excessive, to pay for the 
privilege of exhibiting < material ' charms. Another goddess reigned in her 
stead, and gave, we believe, as the testimonials say, * every satisfaction.' 

Among the brilliant spectacles of the season, we must reckon * Dick Whit- 
tington,' at the Alhambra, as the chief; but then it is a spectacle alone. 
The story is dull, and, with tlie exception of one amusing scene — a parlia- 
mentary discussion in Bambouli — it is dully told by Mr. Farnie. Offenbach 
has wntten the music, and whether it was that the Alhambra singers were bad 
exponents or not, the composer's ^me will hardly be increased by * Whittington.'* 
Still, we should like to hear the score apart from the glare and glitter of the 
Alhambra boards, and we should also like to hear it rendered by some men 
and women who have not had a music-hall training. Probably the verdict 
might be more favourable than it is now. But as a spectacle, and more espe- 
cially as to the ballet part of it, we have seen nothing so good of late years. 
The * Barbaric Ballet ' in the second act, dressed by Alfred Thompson, with 

. Mdlies. Pitteri, Pertoldi, and Sidonie as premthre dansntses and an army of 
coryphees^ is worth the whole piece, and that seen, we should advise every one 
to come away. Mr. Thompson is a consummate master of costume, and he 
has struck out bold and novel ideas here, skilfully blended old ones there, so 
that the ' Barbaric Ballet ' is really a feast to the eye. The Alhambra voung 
ladies can dance too, as well as show the beauty of the human form divine, 
though we must add that the Lord Chamberlain's injunctions seem to have 
been attended to, and there is nothing, as Mr. Podsnap would have said, * to 

• < raise a blush on the cheek of any young person.' Mdlle. Pitteri still dances 
with the easy grace and poetry of motion that charmed us all when she first 
appeared in London, and Mdlies. Pertoldi and Sidonie most ably second her. 
The comic business is chiefly sustained by Mr. Paulton, who displays some 
genuine humour in the scene above mentioned, where some of our modern 
legislation is held up to ridicule ; but the efforts of some other gentlemen to 
raise a laugh were rather laboured. The librettist, however, had, it must be 
said, not been kind to them. We wish we could speak with praise of the 
efforts of the ladies. Miss Julia Matthews, who we heard with much plea- 
sure in * Madame Angot,' seemed to us overweighted here } and the pretensions 
of Miss Lennox Grey and Miss Grace Armytage to be considered opera 
singers we were in ignorance of. The gem of the opera is a quartet, * Love 
' and Money.' While old Fitzwarren and Captain Bobstay are going over the 
accounts on board the ship, Alice and Dick sing their love and devotion to 
some really charming music; and we should &ncy this piece would find its way 
to many a chamber concert. Miss Slate Santley, of course, was Dick Whit- 
tington, and she also played the rok of Miss Kate Santley. Her numerous 
admirers will, we feel sure, be gratified at hearing this, while those unfortunate 
and misguided people who are of the contrary part will understand our meaning. 
At the Criterion Theatre M. Lecocq's last comic opera seems an assured 
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success, if we may judge by the audience which gathers night after night to 
listen with pleased attention to the strains of * Les Pr6s St. Gervais ;' and 
though, as a whole, it cannot be said to equal its predecessor, < Girofl^-Girofla,' 
far less * La Fille de Madame Angot,' whose sparkling melodies still ring in 
our uncritical ear, making us dtffictle and too apt, periiaps, to draw comparisons 
which are not quite favourable to the new composition, there is yet much to 
attract the true lovers of opera comique at Messrs. Spiers and Pond's charming 
little theatre, where it is evident the greatest pains have been taken to combine 
talent with elegance and uste in the mise en scene. M. Sardou has to share the 
fete of all French authors by the translation of his libretto into our prosaic 
language ; and the character of the Prince de Conti, sustained by Madame 
Pauline Rita, is a difHcult r6U for one so comparatively new to stage business 
as that highly-accomplished lady is at present. There should be an abandon in 
the young hero prince which is wantmg, both in style and physique^ though 
Madame Rita sang the music allotted to her care with truly artistic skill 
throughout, and gained deserved applause, both in the popular valse-time air, 
* I tremble; I start!' and the duet in the second act with the Sargeant Larose. 
We were much struck with the impersonation of Friquette by Miss Catherine 
Lewis. This young actress not only looked the part of the fascinating and 
fancy-free grisette, but sang with spirit, and showed great promise of better 
things to come with greater experience. The chorus of schoolmasters in the 
first act, so successful in Paris, needs French artists to render it effective, 
though it is sufficiently popular here to ensure a certain encore. We must own 
that, in our opinion, the fun of the piece falls somewhat flat, and that Mr. 
Connell lacks the power to excite our risible faculties by his exaggerated con- 
tortions and grimaces, which are devoid of true humour, and become rather 
depressing than otherwise. Le chef de hatallU is really Mr. Brennir, on 
whose effective singing of the most taking songs in the opera its success is 
mainly due. He possesses a clear, ringing, tenor voice and an amount of 
< go ' essential to the rok he so well sustains of the dashing Sergeant of Conti's 
regiment; and when he is on the stage we may be sure of somethmg good, 
whether he sings alone, supports the prima donna through a duet, or joins in 
the vigorous ensemble which takes place in the second act. The plot being 
known and commented on ere this, we have not touched upon ; but lest we 
should be considered too partial to our old friend * Madame Angot,' we advise 
all our readers to pay the Criterion an early visit, and judge for themselves 
whether or not that popular favourite is effaced from their memory by 
M. Lecocq's latest effort, beautifully mounted and placed on the stage with every 
adjunct to scenic effect by those who cater so energetically for our tastes, 
mental and physical, succeeding alike in each and all — our good friends, 
Messrs. Spiers and Pond. 

After a somewhat spasmodic revival of the * Two Roses ' at the Vaudeville, 
the management have now brought forward a new comedy from the prolific 
pen of Mr. H. J. Byron, which bids fair, from the success it achieved on its 
first representation, to be one of the hits of the theatrical season. 'Our 
Boys,' as the play is called, abounds with drollery, while the very extrava- 
gance of the story furnishes the author with frequent opportunities of indulging 
in quaint sketches of character. Mr. Farren, as a stiff, starch v-looking baronet, 
and Mr. James, as a good-natured butterman, are both excellent ; and, if in the 
btter case the manager is bound to have more than his quota of good things 
to say, it is equally clear Mr. James knows how to deliver them with proper 
effect. How two young hopefuls disappoint their fathers by falling in love, 
each with the wrong demuelUy and how their fathers turn out their sons to 
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starve, but afterwards relent, form the sum and substance of the plot The 
incidents in themselves, though not very probable, are at all events made 
sufficiently interesting by the cleverness of the dialogue ; and we may safely 
sa]r that Mr. Byron has never produced anything more provocative of general 
merriment than ^ Our Bojrs.' We had almost forgotten to mention, last of 
all, but not least in our estimation, that the parts of the ladies are ably sus- 
tained by the Misses Amy Roselle and Kate Bbhop. Miss Cicely Richards 
also richly deserves a word of commendation for her capital assumption of 
the rdk of a lodging-house servant. 

Among other parcels of hunting and sporting intelligence^ we have been 
favoured with permission to lay before our readers the contents of a private 
letter from Hungary, giving a description of how they do things in that 
country, that we think will not fail to interest them. We offer no apology 
for its date, for sport of all kind has, we fancy, through the heavy snowfall in 
Eastern Europe, been stopped for some time : — 

'August nth, 1874. 

< In the way of news, I have a hunt to relate to you. It took place on the 
8th iast, in the woods which cover the principal mountain of our environs, 

the . One may say that all was there. Among the sportsmen were 

Count and his son (his eldest daughter, too, also with him), the pastor of 

the place (parocbus loci), the schoolmaster and his son, divers persons in the 

employ of the Count ; while among the guests were Count , his daughter, 

and his future son-in-law. A dozen gamekeepers and fifty peasants, men, 
women, boys, and young girls, completed the company. The start was 
picturesque ; many gentlemen were on horseback ; - the two Countesses were 
seated in a waggonette ; some sportsmen were in cars, filled with straw, and 
drawn by four oxen. Thus we ascended the first slopes of the mountain, 
then, afoot, began to beat the woods. The hunt was serious, since its object 
was to kill a bear. For some time the neighbourhood had been infested, 
and a horse and an ox had been strangled, one after the odier, near the 
village. I have already described to you how hunting is managed here. The 
sportsmen place themselves on the look-out in two perpendicular lines, and 
stand fifty paces apart, whilst the peasants, in order to ensnare, beat the wood 
in a contrary direction ; so the game generally flees towards the hunterc^ who 

fire at it. Our first station was above the little town of > where an 

admirable view was obtained of the whole scene. The peasants aroused a 
bear from his repose at the foot of a rock ; he took to flight through an 
open gap, without a shot having been able to reach him. At that moment 
the schoolmaster and his son were at twenty paces from me, under two fir- 
ttees. Hearing something about the bear, Uiis brave Mr. — — - quickly 
resolved what to do : threw away his gun, and climbed up into the fir-tree, 
whilst his 800 availed himself of the similar refuge near him. This incident 
caused much amusement throughout the day. The sole result of this station 
was the death of a woodhen, killed by young , The hunt recom- 
menced higher up, and a fox was killed by Count , Then a level place 

was reached, where was a stable, around which was formed our encampment 
for breakfast. A great fire was kindled, at which were cooked soup, beef- 
steaks, and potatoes. Cold provisions had been brought, such as haunches of 
venison larded, hunting-cakes of meat, fruit tarts, confectionery. In the way 
of wines, there were set on the improvised table red " Villenger,** beside white 
wine^ FEv^ue, " piipoki boz," &c. 

* After the repast we completed the ascent of the ^ to admire the mag- 

* nificent panorama of mountains. Towards the north we' perceived, in all its 

VOJ-. XXVI. — NO. 180. X 
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grandeury the snowj chain of the Carpathians. The mountains where we 
dwell are the counterfeits* of the Carpathians. As for the principal chain, 
it is separated therefrom by a very large valley, and oflers this peculiarity, that 
it appears like a pinnacled wall. These Carpathians, then, resemUe a long 
fortress turmounted by a dentated crest. Their colour is grey, and yegeta- 
tion is far from them. After a short halt, which permitted us to admire the 
landscape, we redescended into the woods which corer the , and con- 
tinued the chase. Halfway down was a post for charcoal-burners; there 

we took up our position, at twenty paces from one another. The Count 

was posted at the highest point, with his daughter ; then came his son. I had 
placed myself a little farther off, holding in my hand my Lancaster rifle ; 
then came other sportsmen. The peasants, who had remained on the summit 
of the mountain, began to descend, chasing the game before them. Sud- 
denly I heard a first report near me. The young had shot down a 

roebuck. A few instants later a gun was fired off a little higher, and the 
Count exclaimed, ** I have wounded him ; he must be sought lower down in 
^ the wood." Thus it was a bear, roused by the peasants, had descended 
towards us, and had announced his presence by the crackling of the dead 
branches which he had crushed under his enormous paws. Having reached 
the road, he cleared it at a bound, four paces from the Count and his daughter, 
when that keen sportsman let off a shot at him ; but the animal continued his 
course. We descended into the lower wood, where as we went we found 
spots of blood. All at once one of the gamekeepers confronted the bear, 
which, wounded, couched in the coppice. (I forgot to say that the ball 
that had trao^erced him had rebounded and had ^Uen in the grass beside 

young A .) The gamekeeper twice fired at him; but the bear 

arose to encounter his antagonist, who prepared to receive him with the but- 
end of his firearoL At this moment other hunters arrived, who quickly 
fired several shots, of which one only reached the bear. It was then needful 
to put an end to him with a stroke of a hatchet on the head. With the 
paws tied together, and a stake passed between the legs, seven men bore him 
to the ladies' carriage, where they fastened him so that the public might see 
his head and his paws. We niade a triumphal entry into the village ; the 
carriage occupied by the two young ladies was surrounded by sportsmen and 
a crowd of peasants collected from all parts ; and this picturesque cortege 
proceeded to the chateau under salvos fired by the gamekeepers. Then came 
the music of the Gipsies, and with a serenade terminated this memorable 
day. The bear was six feet in length. Its skin, when prepared, will make 
a splendid carpet. As for its flesh, it was given to the Gripsies, who will live 
upon it for many weeks. 

• P.S. — We have eaten the paws of the bear ; they were excellent. I send 
* you some of the long hairs of the animal.' 

True to his old habit when on this side of the border, Mr. Anstruther 
Thomson has been keeping himself and his hounds in condition by having a 
few days in the snow ; and as it is not a breach of confidence, they cannot be 
half so well described as in his own language in a letter to a friend in the Mid- 
lands, to whom he sent a fox's brush through the post, possibly the first that 
ever passed through it, as a Christmas card :— - 

* Charleton, ajrd December. 
<My 



^ You asked me for the brush of a Fife fox. I sent it in an envelope 
« yesterday t having had a o^tal day's ^rt. I started in a sledge tuidem, 

• Counterforts, or^buttresses. 
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accompaoied bj two of my soni, with a saddle on the leader and another 

under the 8eat» and drore about aeren mile to Wilkiestouy where we left our 

oledges ; the boys got on the horses, and the hounds met us. I and my men 

had the ponies among us. There were about two inches of fresh snowf and the 

roads a mass of ice. We found in Paradise, a corert of Mr. Whyte-Melville'sy 

and the moment the hounds were in, my son Charlie viewed him over an 

open place in the covert. There was a tearing scent, and 27^ couples of 

hounds had three and four rings in concert. I tried to head him, but could 

not ; and he came away close to me (I was on foot), with the hounds 

1 00 yards behind him. The snow was a good deal drifted at the fences, 

and the ponies could only get along the roads. Fred Whitehall cut along 

the road, and I ran till I was blown f not far), the hounds ninnbg through 

Denheed Gorse,* while I got on a little hill, and saw him away on the other 

side, going up DrunKerro Craig, the hounds carrying a capital head, and 

both my men with them. Hastings tied his horse up, and left him for me, 

and he cut on on foot ; he is the best on his legs I have seen, not only 

stout, but very fast. We got up to Lededdy Covert, and found the hounds 

running hard, going round the covert a dozen times or more, and at last 

they killed their fox handsomely. They ran the best part of an hour, with 

the best scent I have seen this season. At 2.5, we cut down to Magus 

Moor, and found directly. I did not see the fox ; but the hounds came past 

me like a whirlwind, making the snow fly off the fir-trees. Fred Whitehall 

viewed the fox away, and, having a pony, set sail after them. I was next on 

foot, Hastings and my boys being at the other end of the covert. The roads 

were covered with ice, and I looked back in hopes of getting a pony, as I 

was nearly used up, when down I went on my back on the ice. Tom came 

up presently and gave roe his arm, and we blundered on. At the end of the 

park at Mr. Melville's, I heard Fred halloa, ^ whoo-who<^!" and found 

they had run into their second fox without a check. We got the head and 

brush ; the rest was eaten. Made our way back to the sledge, changed 

our wet clothes (there was so much snow on the trees that we were wet to 

the skin), and got home just in time for dinner.' 

* New Year's Day. 

< I have been out to-day, but the snow beat me, the drifts in places up to 

* my waist. We found lots of foxes, and I saw three myself; but the wind 

* was very high, and I could not get the hounds to settle. Last Monday had 
< a capital day ; ran a hare to ground, and killed one after an hour's run.' 

From the Pytchley we hear that Lord Spencer, who^ like Mr. Anstruther 
Thomson, is not deterred, as we hmted last months by hard weather, was able 
to get to work again on the 4th. It is satisfactory to hear also that the new 
huntsman, Goodafi, is doing his duty admirably. He reminds many of the 
Pytchley men of his father in his manner with hounds ; treats them as animals 
gbfted with the extraordinary intelligence foxhounds possess (diould be treated, 
and, consequently, he has completely gained their affections, and it is a pleasure, 
our informant aays, to see him in the field with them. This is a great contrast 
to the state of things that prevailed under a former rSginuy and the change is 
appreciated. Goodall is a first-rate huntsman also, and therefore always with 
his hounds. 

We give with pleasure a few extracts fit>m the journal of a good Pjrtchley 
man : — i ith. Found at Blow Hill ; ran by Harrowden, Orlingbury, nearly 
to Gibb, and raced into him. A good. thirty-five minutes. Had a good hunt- 
ing run in the afternoon. — 13th. Met at Misterton ; found in Thornborough 
Spinnies ; went away over the l»'ook, leaving Gilmorten on the right, up to 

X 2 
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Bittetwelly on by Aahby to Dunton, to ground. Came back to Misterton ; 
found in the gorse ; came away at a rare pace to Shawell Wood, through the 
bottom end, on by Coteaback to Coton, where we lost bun. — 1 5th. Clipston 
Windmill: found a fox in Alford Thorns; went away through Maraton 
Wood to Sibbertofty on through Hothorpe Hilis to Theddmgworthy and killed 
him. Found second fox in Sulby gorse, went away OTer the road down to 
Theddingworth ; leaying that on the right, they ran parallel with the railway 
up to Bosworth, and on nearly to Kilworth ; then bending to the right, took 
a wide ring into Bosworth gorse, got up to him and went away at a much 
improved pace, leaying John Ball on the right, by Knaptoft, Walton, North 
Kilworth, and run into him in the open, near Welford. Time, one hour and a 
half; the last forty minutes rery fast. — i6th. Badby Wood : took a fox a ring 
round Everdon and back to the wood, out at the top end, over the Bambury 
road, and then as hard as ever they could go to Staverton, and killed him 
close to the house. Time, one hour. Killed a short-runnbg fox from Sta- 
▼erton Wood ; then went to Braunston gorK, and had a first-rate huntmg run, 
going br Bragborough, Welton, Thorpe, back again to Bragborough, on by 
Ashby St. Legers, leaving Watford village on the right, to ground near Mur- 
cott. Time, two and a quarter hours. A most enjoyable run. Hounds ran hard 
on the grass, but had to feel for it on the plough. The select few at the finish 
bore ample testimony to the severity of the country. — 1 8th. Sywell Wood : 
found at once, and went away through Hardwicke Wood to Wifroer Park, by 
Young's covert, through Blow Hill, by Finedon and Isham to Barton Segrave, 
on to Cranford, leaving Cranford Wood one field on the left, to Woodfi>rd, 
then by Slipton back to Cranford, and killed him on the road between Cran- 
ford and Barton ; a right good hunting run, twelve miles as the crow flies. 
Nothing but the determination and padence of the hounds and their huntsman 
killed this gallant fox, and it is no mean achievement to handle an old wood- 
land fox at the end of two hours and a half. — 20th. A very large field met 
Lord Spencer at Watford, had a capital gallop from Lord Henley's gorse, 
going by Crick village to ground near West Haddon. Twenty-five minutes. 
Had a long drag afterwards with a fox from Vanderplank's, and lost hiro. 
Went on to the Hemploe^ got away with a fox at once towards Kilworth, but 
could do nothing with him. Those gentlemen who say the Pytchley Wed- 
nesdays are spoilt by the crowd would have felt easy in their minds at this 
time in the afternoon, as we left Lord Spencer and Mr. Craven going on to 
draw the old covert at South Kilworth. We heard they found and run up to 
Walcot, and stopped the hounds at dark.— 23 rd. Saw a return of snow and 
fix>st, but it was all right by 1 1.30, and we had a capital gallop from Tallyho, 
going by Hazelbeech through Maid well dales, leaving Berrydale on the left, 
over Hopping Hill nearly to Blue covert, leaving that on the right, on to 
Sunderland Wood. 

By-the-way, the men who hunt with this pack, and they are gallant gentle- 
men, as a rule not insensible to feminine charms, were much exercised one day 
in the early part of last month, when the hounds met at Lilboume — and they 
had a fast thing from Crick over no end of big fences, all requiring a deal of 
doing — by the appearance of a lady among the field who was a complete 
btranger to every one. She was — we have the authority of a distinguished 
member of the hunt for the expression — * a remarkably crummy woman,' and 
as she was very well mounted and always in front, she excited a considerable 
amount of attention. * Who is she?' said everybody ; and a gallant * Driver,' 
who is popularly supposed to have an extensive acquaintance among ladies, 
• crummy or otherwise, was appealed to. But the * Driver,' while expressing 
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the highest and warmest admiration for the plump party, professed himself un- 
able to give any information, nor could the wisdom of *^sop' solve the 
riddle. She appeared to be on rather more intimate terms with her groom 
than suited the blood of Vere de Vere, and there was a something about her that 
forbade the idea that she had relations among the upper ten. A savour of the 
South Bank, the slightest suspicion of the Fulham Road, lingered in the shape 
of her hat and the set of her well-cut habit ; but all this did not prevent her 
being the leading topic of conversation at more than one dinner-table, and 
when, two days afterwards, she appeared at Brockhall on a very knowing old 
chestnut, curiosity culminated. A well-known dealer was seen to speak to her, 
and then the sportsmen felt relieved. Thev would know now who she was, 
and the diplomatist of the party was comnussioned to ascertain. Approaching 
the gentleman in quesuon, he, in his most insinuadng manner, said, * Pray tell 

* us who is that lady who went so well last Wednesday from Crick i I think 

* 1 have seen her with the Queen's.* * You have,' was the reply ; * she 

* comes from London, and her name is Rogers.* 

The Bicester had a capital gallop from Griffin's Gorse on the 9th, going 
by Priors Marston and Hebdon up to.Bedly Wood, about 30 minutes, very fast. 
The Master had the best of it, and we hear it would take a better scentmg day 
than they have had this season for hounds to get far away from him. Lord 
Valentie promises to rank high among the few (both professionals and amateurs) 
who can be called huntsmen* 

Captain Arthur Holme Sumner has been showbg rare sport since the 
departure of the frost and snow from the Cotswold Hills; indeed, he 
was heard to say that out of the lafit nine days, from the date of our 
correspondent's notes, tight had been good ones. Monday and Wed- 
nesday, the nth and the 13th of January last, saw such runs as do not 
occur often, and therefore deserve a place in the < Van.' A large field, over 
250, met at Rowel Gate on the nth. The wind was in the south, and, 
although the weather was too muggy for seeing far, it was evident that it was 
a good scenting day, from the alacrity with which the bitch pack began opera- 
tions when they were run through the small coverts on the way to the New 
Gorse, which has provided the best runs in the country. Mr. Colquit Good- 
win Craven's coverts would have been drawn, but for the fact that they lay in 
the ^direction of Squire Dent's preserves, and as this gendeman had been 
arranging for shooting there, the Master drew the country in the opposite direc- 
tion. Hawling Lodge plantations and Gazeley held no fox ; but as the pack 
approached the end of the New Gorse a view holloa from Joe, the hunstman's 
second horseman, proclaimed a fox away, and a regular wild equestrian revel 
commenced. The fox was a good one, and the hounds, coming out of coveit 
with a view, swept along together with collecdve energy, ' mute from sheer 

* ecstasy of pace,' for Hazelton Grove. Very few got a good start, and 
amongst these were Travess (die huntsman). Sir Alexander Ramsay, whose 
age has not abated his ardour, Mr. John Goodwin the steeplechase ridei, 
Mr. Henry English, Mr. Comely, Mr. R. Lloyd, Mr. Baker of Prescott, 
and one or two more, all of whom were delighted to see Farmer Hanks^ 
of Charlton Abbots among thenj, riding his miniature hunter, and holding 
his own. These gallopped away after the streaming pack, but without catch- 
ing them, and behind them came a rushing cavalcade, alternately cursing and 
apologizing, as long as a comet. At Hazelton Grove there was a welcome 
check ; but the ten minutes' burst over a heavy country had already told u 
tale on horses short of work. The hontsman't spurt were red, and his com- 
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paoions' nags were all more or less pumped out. Luckily for all, they got 
twelve minutes time to congregate and get their second wind ; for the hounds, 
haying carried the line through the covert and out at the far end, crossed a 
ploughed ground, and threw up in a turnip field. Seeing some men at the 
comer of the field pointing and gesdculatrng, Travess made a forward cast, 
when up jumped the fox from the turnips, where he had been lying perdu ^ and 
ran back into the covert. With veritable feminine viciousness, the pack rattled 
him in full chorus round the covert, forced him out, in full view of the field, 
at the top, and coming away with a burning scent, raced him through Hazelton 
village, across the Puesdown road, pointing for Compton Abdale, over an 
open and level vrall country, where you could see the hounds, even if you 
could not get to them, for half a mile ahead, for by this time they had 
run out of fog into perfect sunshine. Compton Drain — a culvert a mile 
long, which has often been an asylum for a beaten fox — was tried by our 
flying friend ; but, luckily, it was stopped, and as the hounds approached, he 
jumped up in view, and made for the earths to the left. The stopper's care 
had barred this second city of refuge, and the pack, thirsting for his blood, 
were close at him, when another fox, which a couple of hounds had brought 
from Hazelton Grove, unluckily met them, and they rolled him over in 
double-quick time; while the hunted fox, with his tODgue out, his brush 
drooping, and hardly able to raise a trot, was seen sneaking off across the big 
fields, going slowlv for Compton Grove. Colonel Scott Thompson of the 
14th Hussars safely and skilfuUy piloted a young lady through the run, and 
they both jumped the last wall with an awkward drop, just as the hounds 
killed their fox close to them. The gallant officer most jusdy urged the 
claims of the fair dSbutante to the brush, and it needs not to be told Uiat the 
courteous Master, with unanimous approbation, acceded to the request. 
Getting the inquest over as speedily as possible, with many a sidelong glance 
in the direction of the holloas which greeted the escaped convict, the Master 
had the hounds clapped on the line again, and away scored the pack, as fresh 
as if just out of the kennel, going over the walls like a flowing stream to the 
mouth of the culvert, which the fox had tried again, on for Stowell Grove, 
which he left on his right, and straight for Hangman's Stone, when a check 
in the highway road enabled a straggling field to reach them once more. 
Anxious to kill his fox, Travess lent too ready an ear to a holloa which turned 
out to be after a fredi one, and by the time he got back to the point, it 
was impossible to recover the line ; and so, with evident depression of spirits, 
this energetic and skilful huntsman had to yield to the orders of the Master to 
give him up. Next to the fox, the pack, the Master, and the huntsman, should 
come in order of merit Mr. R. S. Johnson, from the Durham country, who 
has lately been a welcome addition to the field. Riding over eighteen stone, 
on the best of catde, he goes in such style as to excite the wonder and 
admiradon of every one. Indeed, the harder hounds run the more he likes 
it and the better he rides. He never loses his start, and knows how to make 
good use of it when he has got it. 

On the 1 3th January, the dog pack were brought out at Withbgton Wood, 
and another big field gathered. They found in this wood directly, ran the 
whole length of Chedworth Wood, which adjoins it, and Joe, who had a 
front seat again to see the fiin, holloaed a wiry, tough-looking fox away. 
The scent was not too good ; bat the hounds hunted hun steadily across the 
road for Chedworth vifiage, and thence for Calmesden. Near this point the 
fox had been headed, and, meeting the hounds m a road, got nearly in their 
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midst ; but saying himself in the tumbling confusion — not without the loss of 
a bit of fur — he whisked his brush in sheer derision of the pack, which, 
although racing him in view across the fields, were unable to catch him. 
Crossing the road at Foss Cross, he brought the pack to their noses, and, 
improving his advantage, went straight away for Bamsley* The pace was now 
very good. Only the huntsman, the Master, Mr. H. Humphreys, Mr. W. O. 
Brigstocke, Mr. J. Phillipps, and Mr. R. Chapman, so it is said, managed to keep 
in the same field with the pack, which drove along over four mUes of the 
pick of the V.W.H. country till they reached Colnpen, where the fox was 
headed, and, retracing his line, went straight back to die wood where he was 
found. Here the pack got on to a fresh fox, and although they recovered the 
line, the Master, out of sympathy for the horses, gave this gallant fox another 
chance. Time, one hour and twenty minutes. Distance, twelve miles. 

Old Harry Ayris used to say that Cotswold foxes in his time took a deal 
of killing. The present breed, to judge from the reports received, have not 
degenerated Our parcel from Cheltenham contains, besides the runs we have 
quoted, several good things from this fashionable locality, for which, we regret 
to say, we have no space. One we especially grieve to omit — anent a staunch 
fox, which ran for three hours before six couple and a half of hounds (the 
pack having divided) firom one of Sir Francis Goldsmith's coverts. He tired 
out even the second horses, reduced the field to four or five, bringing them to 
a standstill, and eventually made Captain Sumner, despite his pluck and per- 
tinacity, throw up the sponge. 

A General Meeting of the Noblemen and Gentlemen Members of the 
Herts Hunt Club was held at the Great Northern Hotel on January 14th, to 
receive the resignation of Mr. Gerard Leigh, who, from ill-health, is com- 
pelled to give up the Mastership of the Hounds, and to concert measures for 
the future hunting of the country. 

Mr. Delm^ Radcliffe was called to the chair, and proceeded to move the 
first resolution, after a letter had been read by the Secretary, Mr. Prince, from 
Mr. Leigh announcing his compulsory retirement : — 

' That the cordial thanks of this meeting be presented to Mr. Leigh for 
< the manner in which, for eight years, he has hunted the country, together 

* with the assurance of their sincere regret that any circumstances, more 

* especially those of ill-health, should have compelled him to resign the ofilce 

* which he has held to the entire satis^tion of all concerned.' 

The Chairman then spoke at some length with his usual fluency, observ- 
ing that the occasion was one of a most important crisis, necessitating the effort 
to provide a successor to a Master whose equal they could not expect to find, 
whose superior they did not desire to seek. 

After paying due tribute to the superiority of Mr. Leigh's establishment 
and to the abilities of his huntsman, Ward, to whose dauntless energy and per- 
severance in the field, with a pack of hounds second to none, testing his system 
of kennel, might be attributed an amount of sport of which the county were 
otherwise incapable. The Chairman concluded with comment upon Mr. 
Leigh's character as a sportsman and a gentleman, adding that the regret felt 
for the cause of this meeting was not merely of a selfish nature, but that the 
retirement of such a man must be felt as a social loss. 

Lord Dacre, in seconding the resolution, md that he most cordially con- 
curred in every sentiment with regard to Mr. Leigh which had been so ably 
expressed by his firiend the Chairman. 

Two candidates were then brought on the tq^ as aspirant* for office. One 
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in the person of the Earl of Shannon, who has given up his houndt in Ireland ; 
the other a youn;; sporttman, as yet unknown to fame, one Mr. Piatt, hailing 
from the vicinity of Doncaster. 

Lord Shannon, as Viscount Boyle, resided some time in Herts, and has 
been from boyhood on terms of friendship with the magnates and most influ- 
ential members of the hunt, and has, moreover, the reputation of a good sports- 
man. With these advantages, it seemed only a question of £. x. ^il as to the 
choice ; but there are few undertakings to which the de quci is more essential 
than that of the Mastership of the Hertfordshire. Lord Dacre stated that no 
man could expect to do it under 3,ocx^. a year, and must be prepared to spend 
i,ooo/. in addition to the subscription — an estimate confirmed by the Chair- 
man. Lord Dacre's predecessor in ofHce, who said that during his reign, 
from 1834 to the end of season 1839, he had spent no less than 5,ocx^. on 
the establishment, although at that time horses were at half their present pnces. 
Very handsome testimonials were read as to the qualifications of Mr. Piatt for 
office. The young gentleman, having come up for the purpose, was mtroduced 
to the meeting, and created a very fiivourable impression, no less by his diffi- 
dence and readiness, if elected, to be guided by the wishes and advice of those 
entided to his deference than by the great liberality with which he proposed to 
devote his own substance to all exigencies. In event of his being chosen he 
intended to bring up his horses, and hunt with the Herts till the end of this 
season, to make acquaintance with the country and constituency. 

A Committee was then formed to take into due consideration the claims 
alike of the Irish noble and the Yorkshire commoner. We can only say, 
< ASuc subjudice its est,* because our bill of lading will be full, and * Our Van ' 
despatched before the handling of a matter of no litde delicacy can be brought 
to a conclusion. Let us hope that, upon whomsoever the mantle of Mr. Leigh 
may descend, it may be on one capable of maintaining the prestige of one of 
the best packs and one of the most popular hunts in the kingdom. 

Lord Radnor had an excellent run on the first open day after the frost It 
was, as it were, a bye-day, and the meet at Bowlesbury had not been adver- 
tised, and was therefore scantily attended by hunting men, and Messrs. 
Bouverie, TrefonweU, and a few others staying at Longford Castle were the 
only persons who put in an appearance beyood the usual complement of 
farmers. The large covert of Mat tin Wood was first drawn, and intelligence 
being given that a fox had slunk away before the hounds were thrown in, they 
were caught up and laid on the line. They carried it smardy enough for a 
few fields and then dropped to cold hunting, with an occasional flash over the 
down ground and across the Salisbury and Blandford road. The scent, 
however, died away, with their fox a quarter of an hour ahead, and, as they 
were out of Lord Radnor's country, they gave it up, and trotted back to 
Martin Wood. It was late in the day, and as they were steadily drawing 
this large covert a fox was tally'd away on the farther side of the wood. 
They were quickly on his line upon the best of terms, and, as it often occurs 
with a two-o'clock fox, the scent had changed from being indifferent to one 
breast high. They went away at score to Partridge Hill, and when they had 
reached the top of the hill not a man was with them. The field had calcu- 
lated upon the fox dwelling for a moment in the strong gorse near the sunmiit, 
which would have given them a happy nick, with a pull and a chance of 
second wind ; but not so, he went straight through, and the hounds were then 
seen fields ahead, running away towards Pentridge, up and down the steep 
slopes near that village, and then right away over the open down, crossing the 
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big dyke, Ackland Diich, on and away for Martin village. A few farmers 
were just able to keep the hounds in sight on the high ridge at Pentridge, but 
as it was a perfect race and were withal straight, the second burst had the 
effect of distancing the field. Howeyer, the country being grandly open, the 
foremost men could just make out-the turn of the hounds. Streaming away, 
and with all the fun to themselves, they made a turn at Backboume in favour 
of the field, but the pace being a flying one, the horses never could get placed, 
and the hounds again turned away, going straight for Bratch. Up to this 
point they had been going with their heads up, and racing for ^rty-five 
minutes, and the distance a good nine miles. Here they began to stoop for 
the line, and carried it on to Beveridge Park, where at last the discomntted 
field put in a late appearance. It was getting darker and darker ; and as the 
night was closmg, and not a horse able to trot, the hounds were stopped, and 
this good fox was left for another day. 

The South Devon Hounds had a sharp and clever run on Monday, the 
1 8th. The meet was at Lyndridge Park ; the day foggy, but warm. On 
being thrown into ELingwood, the hounds were on their fox instantly with 
a burning scent, and, running the covert from end to end, they brought him 
away, breaking covert with a capital head and with a crash to make the welkin 
ring. They chased him throughout the length of Lyndridge Park, going 
over the lower part of Umber Moor towards New Farm, where he was 
headed and crossed back, taking the line to the Luton Vale, skirting Ideford, 
and turning again to Great Haldon Hill, there chased by a sheepdog he made 
for Mamhead Park, the seat of Sir Lydstone Newman, where he went to ground 
in view of the hounds. Time, thirty-seven minutes, and the distance from 
point to point, otherwise the crow-line, over five miles ; and if, according to 
the dictum of Beckford and Nimrod, which has been proved by results, that 
in a nominally straight run hounds go over a third more than the crow-line, 
the chase must have been about eight miles, which was sharp. The day was 
extremely foggy, and in the primary burst the hounds in that desperate country 
went right away from the field, nor would they have seen anything more had 
it not been for the turn to the Luton Vale, and they were luckily let in on 
Great Heldon. The hounds spoke well throughout, which was a happy 
attribute in a dark and hazy chase. It is needless to say that they have a 
strong strain of the Portsmouth blood. In coming out of Kingwood coverts 
to Lyndridge, Captain Keating faced a huge-shouldered Devonshire gate on 
his little horse Tom, and again took the Wybrook Park wall, which is mortar 
built, the horse giving an Irish tap with his hind fork. Tom is under fifteen 
hands^ bred on Exmoor, pedigree unknown, and has carried Captain Keating,- 
riding fourteen stone, nine seasons. He has both pace and stay, and was 
bought at Newton Abbot for less than 25/. 

Mr. Deacon, with the H.H., has been having some very good sport since 
the frost. One run in particular is worth recording; it was on Tuesday, 
January 12. The hounds met at Tichbome Down, and found in Sutton Scrubs 
directly. They went about two fields, then checked for about three minutes, 
when Mr. Deacon took them to a halloa, and from that time till they killed 
they never stopped. They went between Hookhams and Sutton Scrubs over the 
open, straight through Cheriton Wood, without dwelling an instant, to Old 
Park, then over the fine large fields on Mr. Judd's farm, crossed the Chesford 
and Alton turnpike road, then, leaving Kopley Sution a little on the right, 
skirted Sutton Wood, and bearing on the left, run direct for Alresford Pond, 
on the edge of which they pulled him down. Time, from the hounds first 
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opening, one hour and ten minutes ; but from the halloa, fifty-nine minutes. It 
was a fine run, almost all in the open, fast enough for all horses, and a little too 
fast for many of them. Many went well, but nobody before Mr. Deacon. 
The Hambledon have also been doing well, having had some good nms on 
the Sussex side of the country ; and they had a very nice hnndng run from the 
Southampton side of the country at AUington on Wednesday, January 13 ; 
drew two or three coverts blank, and then found in Highwood, run round 
Hogwood and Highwood a second time, when the fox put his head straight 
over the meadows by the Peat Ponds, over the Bishopstoke and Fair Oak 
road into Stoke Park. Up to this point a very select few saw it ; for the 
banks and ditches, full of water, and the Arlington Brook had to be done. 
This part of the country wants some doing. He went from Stoke Park nearly 
to Lord's Wood, when he turned to the right, and was run into in a meadow 
near the village of Bambridge. Time, one hour and twenty minutes. 

The Hursley have had most brilliant sport since the frost ; every day a run, 
and a good one. On Monday, January 18, they met at Luzborough Pond, 
when Dr. Hearne and Mr. Orred had quite the best of it over a most deep 
and strong fencing country, and they both declare it was the best run they ever 
saw in Hampshire. 

There has been a succession of excellent sport in the New Forest since the 
frost went, and notably one day in particular, which has been a good deal 
talked about, and will probably prove the run of the season. On Saturday, the 
1 6di, they found in one of Lord Henry Scott's woods at Beaulteu, and came 
away all over the best part of the forest, and killed on the bank of the South- 
ampton Water, near Eling. The second whip waded down in hope of securing 
some remnant of the fox, and narrowly escaped drowning in the mud. A seven- 
miles' point ; fifty minutes, and a race all the way. Rumour has it that Royal 
and Ducal packs will be seen in the New Forest in the spring ; but as 
time draws on we shall learn more of Sir Reginald Graham's programme for 
the merry month of April. 

The following appended run with the York and Ainsty ought to be 
chronicled : — Hawkhills, January i ith. Found at once in the wood near the 
house, run him towards Easingwold for fifteen minutes, and killed him. Found 
again in Stillington Covert, run him back to Hawk Hills, away in thick fog 
towards Huby, left the whin on the right, on to nearly Sutton whin, which we 
left one field on the right, over the Foss River, pointing for Strensall, turned 
north for the hills after crossing the Foss, and never turned his head until he 
was killed in Swarth Gill, near Hovingham Park; hounds never cast 
or spoken to from start to finish, and killed their fox without any assistance 
whatever ; every hound at the finish. The Master and his men and about six 
others only saw the run, the field being thrown out owing to the fog, which 
was very thick. 

The York and Ainsty have been having excellent sport since the frost, and 
Colonel Fairfax has proved himself a better huntsman than common. He 
turns his men out in a business-like manner, but people think he ought to be 
better mounted himself. He goes home too soon to please his field and the 
farmers ; but as the days get longer, perhaps his days will get longer too. Sir 
George Wombwell has, we are happy to say, recovered from his attack of 
typhoid, and arrived at York with a large stud of horses. He was never 
better mounted, we hear, Amos Clarke and Real Steel being the two best. 
York is dull this season, and there are many absentees; but Mr. Rudstoo 
Read, Mr. Bateman, Captains Starkey, Dent, and Preston, Colonel Womb- 
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well, Mr. and Mrs. Clayton, and Mr. Prescott hunt regularly, and are faithful 
among the faithless to * the ancient city.' 

We hear wonderful good accounts of the Duke of Grafton's (the noble 
Master is, to the regret of every one hunting, abroad,) and Baron Rotlischild's. 
The former packs have had a succession of good Fridays, and on one of 
them (the 1 5th of last month) much amusement was caused by some * gap- 
'jumpers' venturing to instruct Frank Beers as to the whereabouts of 
the fox during a check — presumption which brought its own punishment. 

* Fox gone on, Frank,* kindly said gap-jumper No. i — a piece of intelligence 
confirmed by gap-jumper No. 2, and which Frank, who, we need scarcely 
say, knew very well where the fox was, received in grim silence. In another 
minute the fox jumped up out of a drain, almost under the nose of one 
of the kind informants, who, if they both did not collapse, ought to have 
done. 

Lord Wolverton's bloodhounds have now become an institution in the South- 
west, and justly so from the sport they have shown during the last three years, 
particularly since the noble Master has carried the horn himself. We cannot 
all, however, travel four hours by railway to hunt with these magnificent 
hounds, and the next best thing is to drop into Mr. Goddard's studio, 102, 
New Bond Street, for inspection of a picture he is completing, the sight of 
which is almost as inspiriting as a gallop over the downs with the pack itself. 
It represents some ten or twelve couple of these noble animals, fully life-size, 
dashing for the scent of their deer ; and its conception is so spirited, its treat- 
ment so skilful, that as you stand and look, the deep-mouthed music seems to 
ring in your very ears, and thrill in the nape of your neck. The grand shapes, 
the rich colouring, the lashing length of frame and sweep of stride are depicted 
to the life, and the peculiar stoop and swing with which the bloodhound seems, 
as it were, to carry the scent along with him have been caught at the happy 
moment and embodied on the canvas, in a style that marks the observant eye 
of the sportsman no less than the delicate touch of the true artist. Mr. 
Goddard's picture is an. extraordinary success ; and we can fully sympathise 
with a friend of ours, an enthusiast of the chase, who, after staring at it in 
silence for a good ten minutes, exclaimed, with perfect sincerity and good faith, 

* 1 wish I had a second horse out ! It's going to be the best run we have had 
the whole season !' 

The Waterloo Cup appears of a far more open character than usual ; 
but speculation on the Dog Derby has taken anything but a wide range. This, 
in some measure is to be accounted for by the extraordinary long shots laid 
last year, both at the draw and after the first day's running against the winner, 
Magnano^ and runner up. Surprise. The public this season are holding back 
their investments, evidendy with the idea that they will do better by having a 
little patience ; and no doubt they are right, for only some half dozen nomina- 
tions have been backed for money. The favourite, at the time of writing, is 
Fugitive, a second-season dog, the property of Mr. W. Forster, who run 
third for the Cup last year. That people are proud to take a sensation price, 
10 to I, about Fugitive's reputed nomination, Mr. R. Hyslop, is a fact; but 
the dog should not be classed with such greyhounds as Master McGrath 
or Bob at the Bowster, and we shall expect to hear of him being led and 
beaten pretty early in the contest. Mr. Pilkington's name since the clever 
victory of his dog Palmer at Altcar has been very firm in the market. This 
puppy has won ten courses, and as yet is unbeaten. Palmer is very clever, 
goes a fair pace, and, if he keeps well, will give a good account of himself. 
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Our Irish friends will have a smart representative at Altcar in Honeymoon, 
who runs for her owner, Mr. Forde Hutchinson. This bitch woo the 
Brownlow Cup at I^urgan in October last. She has been doing well since, 
and her party are very sweet on her chance. The Earl of Haddington had 
been running very well this season up to the Altcar Club Meeting, when 
his . dogs were all out of form. We expect to see his Lordship play a 
conspicuous part in the great struggle, for there are two or three rattling good 
greyhounds in the kennel, and the best on the day will uke some beating, 

Mr. Gibson's nomination, it is expected, will be filled by Mr. A. Smith's 
Sirius, who ran up to Haddo at Lurgan, and since then divided the New- 
market Champion Stakes. That Sirius in a fair good greyhound his perform- 
ance proves, but he is far from a wonder ; and should Mr. R. Jaitiioe run 
Progress, we should much prefer her chance to that of Smuggler's son. 
Progress, if well, will take a vast deal of beating ; but having been amiss, we 
doubt her being quite fit in time. 

Two popular coursers, Messrs. Hornby and Briggs, have had distemper rife 
in their kennels, and Haddo, once a prominent favourite, the property of the 
first-named gentleman, has been nearly at death's door. Mr. Carruthers 
intends running Riot Act, and Mr. D. Jones is wonderfully sweet on his old 
dog Bamby. An outside nomination, held in the greatest respect in the 
North, is that of Mr. J. Irving's, who will run one of his Indians. Mr. G. 
Musgrove's Darcarolle is said to have wonderfully improved since last year. 
It will be recollected this dog led Surprise two or three lengths, and whatever 
nomination he represents will see a short price. 

A correspondent has sent us an old racing reminiscence of the late Mr. 
Charles Greville that may perhaps be interesting. We give it in our corre- 
spondent's own words : — 

* I recollect, after the O^ks of 1835, when the hitherto-unbeaten Preserve 
was second to the Queen of Trumps, that Mr. Greville was in a great rage 
with the result of the race and with his jockey. " It's a miftake," he said ; 

" my mare could not have been fairly beaten by a d d Welsh mare, trained 

" by a fat Welsh parson, and ridden by a d- d ugly little Yorkshireman ; 

" it's a misuke ; the Leger will set it all right," &c. &c. The Leger certainly 
did set it all right, for Preserve was beaten many lengths, and her owner was 
satisfied that the Queen was the best three-year-old of her year. Had she 
started for the Derby, she would have won it in a common canter. She be- 
longed to the present Lord Mostyn ; the ** Welsh parson " (who did no/ train 
her) was his uncle and rector of Chrisdeton, near Chester, the Rev. Griifidis 
Lloyd, whose brother-in-law, Sir Thomas Mostyn, bred her. She was 
never beaten, I think, except at Doncaster, when she swerved (being 
crossed by a dog) and nearly fell. It was said at the time that Mr. 
Greville and the Newmarket people lost large sums, both on the Oaks and 
the Leger.* 

The world is certainly not tired yet of « Greville's Journals,' and the appear- 
ance of the new number of the * Quarterly ' has given an additional zest to that 
highly-spiced banquet. The reviewer, in our humble opinion, shows himself 
quite as scandalous and fond of gossip as the reviewed, and he has not ap- 
proached his task in the most fitting temper, nor has he taken care to be 
accurate in his assertions. In his inexcusable ignorance of French history, 
Mr. Hay ward finds fault with < Greville,' as he calls him (what would the 
Clerk of the Council have said to diat impertinence ?) for stating, and Mr. 
Reeve for mentioning the statement^ that Louis Philippe was a descendant 
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of Louis XIV. He lays down a laW| never heard of out of the servants' hall, 
that a king's mistress who reuins her position in society should not be 
called a king's mistress. This reminds us of Ingoldsby^ and we would direct 
Mr. Hay ward's attention to that chronicler : — 

* While Louis Quatorze kept about him in scores 
What the nobUsse in courtesy termed his Jane Shores — 
They were called by a much coarser name out of doors.* 

Granted that Mr. Greville was an ill-natured and ill-conditioned man, who 
affected extreme political and moral purity, and was occasionally rendered 
stone-blind by prgudice, he has yet left behind him a most interesting work 
giving us much valuable information upon the political and sociial history of 
his time. We are foes to scandal and slander, but history is history ; and if, 
as Moore says, 

' Some names will live but in histor/s curse,' 

so much the worse for them, say we. There is much in the journals doubtless 
that ought to have been omitted ; and the story about Ladv Burghersh, though 
probably meant as an idle joke, need never have been published. Apropos of 
this story, history, with a slight diflerence, repeats itself. Within the last two 
or three years a near relative of that noble lady detected a forgery, which, but 
for having been discovered by a judicious and good-hearted man, would have, 
to use Mr. Greville's phrase aix>ut Knighton, seriously < annoyed ' a noble family 
having a rising statesman as its head. The Clerk of the Council certainly 
made some very curious mistakes in his estimate of men and things. He has 
alwap a sneer for William IV., and adopts the saying, ^ What can you expect 
< from a man with a head like a pine-apple ?' We should have expected much 
more from him, and in the hour of danger should have much preferred him to 
Louis Philippe, < the man with a head like a pear,' whose < undoubted courage * 
made such an impression on Mr. Greville, for we feel quite sure that the simple 
Jack Tar, who is so untruly called * something of a blackguard and something 
* more of a buffoon,' would, with the hereditary courage of his race, never 
have surrendered his rights or deserted the party of order in 1 848 if he had had 
the misfonuoe to be then King of France. Mr. Greville never misses a fling 
at the Turf^ where he was rated at his proper value. He slanders Brougham, 
says Palmerston was 'unpopular' (!), and Canning not straightforward. This 
is pretty well for a gentleman whose gulde^ philosopher, and friend was, after 
years of suspicion, b^inning, we believe, in the Duke of York's lifetime, con- 
victed of cheating at cards, and cheating at cards in the reign of William IV. 
had not come to be a venial sin ; indeed, in those days its commission was 
likely to lead to the ^house of bondage, though by no means to the land of 
Egypt. 

We are bformed that a well-known man in London society, who some 
few months since left his clubs and country presumably for their good, has 
turned up a^ Cairo, where he has received a good appointment as Secretary 
to the Khedive's War Minister; a most happy choice. A rumour also 
reaches us, for the accuracy of which, however, we do not vouch, that the 
Khedive is forming a racing«stud, and has secured the services of Mr. T. 
Stevens, jun., as trainer, and Wyatt as his first jockey. Clearly things 
are looking up in Egvpt. 

It vi a pleasure to be appreciated. No one of our readers, we feel sure, will 
grudge us the satisfaction of knowing that in far-off Ind, as well as in other 
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portions of that dotninion on which the aun^ 3tc« Scc^f the green covers of 

* Baily ' are eagerly looked for. At die risk of being considered blowers of 
oar own trumpet, we may be allowed, perhaps, to notice a kind communication 
from a regiment of good fellows stationed somewhere on the Nielgherry hills, 
and which a late mail brought to ComhilL It appears that they had had some 
trouble in their reading-room, and a reorganisation being in progress, the subject 
of what periodicals had been ordered cropped up one evening in the smoking- 
room. To the earnest inquiry of the Colonel, *i£ it was quite certain 

* <* Baily '* had been ordered V the reply of a gallant Irishman,- son of an old 
M.F.H., and well known when the 44th lay at the Curragh, was to the 
effect that he had seen the order given, and that * we should hare him here in 
« three weeks.* * By George,* said the Colonel, < that's a Messing!' The 
chaplain of the dep6t, who was pulling away at a big Trinchinopoly, roused 
himself on this. Of the ritualistic order, but none the worse for that — a good 
man all round and much cared for — ^he entered a protest against the word. 
« Well, hardly «* a blessing," is it, Colonel ? Pleasant as «< Baily " may be to 
^ you all, I would hardly use the word << blessing." ' (Great shouts all 
round.) 

There never will be a lack of good and true stories relating to Devonshire 
parsons ; but the * Van ' would have difficulty in containing a better one than 
that of the Rev. Joe Jeykell, to which he owned ; indeed, his sporting neigh- 
bour of hunting fame can vouch for its truth. Out shooting one September, 
he told his companion that he must leave him just for a short hour, to wed a 
happy pair at Hawkridge Church. Precisely at half-past eleven the parson met 
them, but he had fired a long shot after leaving his friend, and the result was 
in his pocket. Half through the service, a great noise and flapping were 
heard, and from the officiator's coat tumbled a partridge, which, pitching just 
inside the altar rails, scrimmaged through them, made a sort of semi-fly, and 
dropped some half dozen yards off. The consternation of the actors in the 
real scene was somewhat modified by the zealous clerk's comforting assurance : 

* Do'ant 'e mind, Muster Jeykell, I've marked 'un down up to t' Squire's 
*pew.' 

The K.C.B. referred to last month took his aide-de-camp to a certain pier 
to receive some illlustrious foreign personages on a recent visit to our beloved 
Sovereign. In full fig the two local representatives of our forces stalked through 
the centre gate — ^tramway road it might be called — and the following con- 
versation took place : — * Holloa ! tuppince.' * fViai / fi^e pay ^' * Yet, 

* here's tuppince change, if you're worth a tizzy.* * Well, I'll take precious 

* good care that my band never plays on this place any more,' said the offended^ 
^ though dignified. General, while the aide-de-camp looked unutterable things. 
< Oh, begs parding ; didn't know as you was the bandmaster. You two may 
' go free.' Surely, if we've done away witb purchase, this experience was 
dearly bought. 

Everybody is familiar with the < Not Caught yet ' of Landseer. A repre- 
sentation of this was sent to a friend of the < Van ' driver's in still-life, fox, 
rabbit, and accessories accurately represented. The litde boy who ^ke of 
his brother's wooden horse as not good enough about the tail to take to heaven 
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inqaired * whether the fox was alive V * No, dead — staffed.* * Then what's 

* the good of feeding him with that rabbit ?* was the smart reply. 

Another little boy asked his brother if he thought he would like to go to 
' heaven ? * Yes, of course,' was the answer given. * Well, I'm not so sure 

* about iL Did you hear what old Robinson read this morning f ^ No.' 

* Why, ^< Heaven and earth shall pass away," and of course we should have to 

* go too.' 

Mr. , the now Reverend , one of the moft harum-scarum fellows and 

best riders to hounds ever known to have been at Dublin College — shaving many 
years ago been ignominiously plucked seven times — succeeded to a large fortune 
left by an uncle on condition that he took orders and entered upon a family 
living. It was suggested to the examiners, that if rid of his disorders they 
might just for once let him through, hoping, by his large means, to induce him 
to benefit the Church militant pecuniarily, if not by precept. He attended for 
the eighth time, and was asked by a Don, standing with his back to the fire, 
< Pray, sir, who was the first king of the Jews?' *Saui^ sir.' (He had of 
course been forewarned of the coming question.) * You may go, sir ; the 

* examiners are satisfied with your knowledge of theology.' Leaving the 
room, he held the door in his hand, and suddenly fancying that he had not 
told the examiner half he knew, he put his head back into the apartment and 
exclaimed, ^ I omitted to tell you, gentlemen, that he was afterwards called 

* PauiJ 

The split between Count de Lagrange and his excellent trdner, Tom 
Jennings, has occasioned, of course, much talk and speculation. We regret 
it, but, as the separation has occurred, can only rejoice that the Count has 
appointed such an able and trustworthy man as William Amull to be Jennings' 
successor. 

During the time that Messrs. Sankey and Moody, the American revivalists, 
were in Dublin, where, by-the-way, they had immense congregations, and the 
soldiers attended the services in |large numbers, they were waited on one 
rooming by two gentlemen, a deputation from certain sceptics in the city, who 
sought to interview the two Americans, with the secret, if not avowed, hope 
of getting a * rise * out of them. But the new evangelists were equal to the 
occasion, and nK>st effectually turned the tables on the scoffers. To a sneering 
remark of one of the latter that no doubt Messrs. Sankey and Moody * pro- 

* fessed to work miracles,' the reply was, * No ; but we can cast out devils ;' 
and, taking the gentlemen by what is popularly termed the 'scrufF' of their 
necks, ejected them from the room. Such an exhibition of muscular Chris- 
tianity would have delighted poor Charles Kingsley. 

We mentioned in our last * Van ' that the second volume of the * Kennel 

* Stud Book' was about to appear, and it is now before us. That Mr. 
Tongue (< Cecil ') is its editor is a sufficient guarantee of its correctness, and it 
will, by supplying informarion that has hitherto been unattainable, be invaluable 
to every M.F.H. We cannot doubt that the work will meet with that 
support which will warrant the appearance of a new volume every two or three 
years. 

It is always pleasant to*meet Mr. Egerton Warburton in print as elsewhere. 
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In a little poem just published by Pickering, ^ A Looking-Glass for Landlords,' 
Mr. Waiburtoo holds up a mirror for those 

• Who counsel lately to the Labourer gave,* 

in which to see themselves. In well-turoed rhymes he pleads the cause of the 
poor man, more especially as regards the cottage accommodation that should be 
provided by good landlords, and puts in an earnest plea for the presenradoo of old 
mansions, and exposes the * scamping ' work of some modem builders. The 
whole poem is pastoral, and to * live and let live ' is the moral inculcated. 

In our obituary for January we omitted to notice the decease of Mr. Robert 
C. Clarke of Noblethorpe, Yorkshire, who died at Torquay, on the loth of 
December, at the early age of thirty-six. A well-known member of the Bads* 
worth Hunt, he had a fall with these hounds some three years ago, which 
brought on paralysis, and resulted in the sad ending we have just described. 
For years he and his wife were well-koown faces at the covert-side, and he 
will be much missed by a large circle of friends, to whom he was endeared 
by his kind heart and genial manners. 

We hear good accounu of the West of England Stud Company located at 
Alvesdiston, eleven miles from Salisbury, which, though now in a small way, 
bids fair to increase and grow into a large and paying concern. At { resent 
the company, in which Lord Durham, Lord Wolverton, Lord Folkestone, 
Sir Tattoo Sykes, Mr. Benett Stanford, 6cc., hold shares, has only fifteen mares 
and one [sire, Camerino ; but it is their intention to increase the stud to forty- 
five mares and three stallions. The Prince de Visme, who resides at Al- 
vesdiston, gives it his undivided attention, and the situation is most desirable, 
being well sheltered by hills, while the stabling and belongings, ventilation, 
drainage, &c., are faultless. The services of Mr. Martin, formerly with the 
RowclilFe, have been secured as mainager ; and we wish the new undertakmg 
every success. 

We are glad to say that Alfred Hedges, the worthy huntsman of the 
Puckeridge, has been quite re-couped his loss from the defalcations of a firm of 
rascally brokers to whom he had intrusted his hard-earned savings to invest, 
but not one penny beyond his loss would he. receive from the public, for he 
has sent ten pounds to the Hunt Servants' Benefit Society, which he was one 
of the very first to join, thereby now miking himself a v^ry honorary member, 
and he has sent three or four * fivers * to old fellow-servants who have come to 
grief. Such generous conduct deserves to be recorded, and we hope that a 
great many ladies and gentlemen who have health and strength to hunt, whose 
names are * conspicuous by their absence ' on the list of subscribers to this 
excellent society, will follow honest Alfred Hedges* lead. 
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SIR R. BATESON HARVEY, BART., M.P. 

There are, we know, terms that accrue in speaking of individuals 
and things until they become irrevocably united. That lords should 
be noble, lawyers learned, and ladies fair is almost in the nature of 
things. But of late years a term has cropped up in reference to the 
possessors of that * sixth degree of hereditary dignity * which King 
Jamie founded, and it is now almost part and parcel of the title. 
Baronets are ' popular/ 

And certainly the prenomen, though often perhaps inappropriate, 
is a happy one as applied to the subject of our present sketch. Sir 
Robert Harvey, the son of the late Mr. R. Harvey of Langley Park, 
near Slough, was bom in 1825, educated at Eton and Christ Church, 
and from the time he attained to man's estate has been attached to 
sport and pastime in nearly all their branches. For nearly thirty 
years Sir Robert Harvey, who was created a Baronet in 1068, has 
held shootings in various parts of Scotland, and for the last seven in 
Ross-shire, where his forest boasts some of the stiiFest walking known. 
He is a very keen deerstalker and a very good rifle shot, though he is 
equally at home with the smooth bore, and is extremely bad to beat 
It raboits. The gentle art has a votaiy in him too, and many a big 

Imon has he landed north of the Tweed* Of late years Sir Robert 
iarvey has kept a few horses, chiefly steeplechasers, and the scarlet 
jacket is well known across many a country. It was looked for 
lyith much hopeful expectation last year at Bristol, when Mr. Craw- 
shaw was on Vintner, and though victory was snatched from him 
when it looked within his ^asp, we hope we may yet see that accom- 
plished horseman carry Sir Robert's colours in the van. The public, 
as we write, are booking Vintner both for the Liverpool and the big 
steeplechase at Bristol. The horse is also entered for the prindpsd 
event at Sandown Park, and the success of his owner for whichever 
race he elects to run him would be hailed with acclamation. 

But it is as a Master of Harriers that Sif Robert Harvey is best 
known to the sporting world. When, in 1869, the Prince of Wales 
gave up his harriers, it is probable that if Sir Robert had not come 
£>rward and purchased them, the pack would have been lost to the 
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country. He boueht them at Tattersall's ; but H.R.H., with the 
princely liberality that Ms his characteristic, returned Sir Robert the 
cheque, and throueh him presented the pack to the country over 
which they hunted. No more popular Master could have been 
found. It is Sir Robert's boast that not only has he not lost an acre 
of the country originally hunted by royalty, but that he has been 
able, through the continued kindness of the landowners and occupiers, 
to add to It to a considerable extent, the new ground lying chiefly 
between Maidenhead and Cookham. The meets are in four different 
counties, Bucks, Berks, Middlesex, and Surrey ; the hunting dajrs 
Tuesdays and Fridajrs, but occasionally there is a bye, and sometimes 
a deer is enlarged. The pack is as popular as the Master, and that 
is saying much. With the &rmers Sir Robert is a wonderful 
&vourite, and on two occasions has received testimonials, the last 
being on the occasion of his marriage, when he was presented with a 
very handsome punchbowl, and Lady Harvey with a gold chain. 

Sir Robert, who is a D.L. and J.r. for Bucks, is a colleague with 
Mr. Disraeli in the representation of his native county, for -which he 
was first elected in 1864. He has been twice married, his present 
wife being a daughter of Sir John and Lady Elizabeth Pringle, and 
he has a son and heir, born in 1 856. 
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In a Session which holds out such promise of domestic legis- 
lation, and presents so many opportunities for what may not 
irreverently be termed * fancy' questions, it is to be hoped that 
Mr. Chaplin's impending motion on the subject of our Horse Supply 
may result in something more substantial than the desultory and 
languid debates too often following upon the introduction of^ such 
topics. Nothing as yet has come of that gigantic Blue * Book of 
* the Horse,* compounded of the vast mass of evidence uken before the 
Committee of which Lord Rosebery was the instigator and director. 
Let us hope that in the interim the crude juices and contending 
flavours of the various ingredients may have become so harmonised 
and blended as to be more easy of digestion than when first submitted 
to our taste, and that so much valuable testimony may not be suf- 
fered to * rust unburnished ' against a day when it will most assuredly 
be required. The difliculties presented by the existing aspect of the 
question of our Horse Supply must be grappled with sooner or later 5 
and to defer its consideration is only to find our ultimate extrication 
more doubtful We have been reminded by advocates of National 
Studs, such as have been established for the public benefit in Austria, 
Prussia, and Russia, that to this complexion of afFairs we in England 
must come at last, and that, after all, it is merely a question of 
money. Any anticipations, however, of the many remedies likely 
to be suggested in Parliament must be premature and unnecessary. 
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now that the whole subject is likely to undergo a thorough ventila- 
tion ; and we merely introduce it as a preface to some few remarks 
we have been induced to make on the present position and prospects 
of Steeplechasing, considered with reference to the animals taking 
part in this branch of sport, so rapidly increasing both in importance 
and popularity. 

Indeed at this present time the 'jumping business,* which was 
once looked upon as a mere interlude during the racing recess, has 
assumed such proportions as almost to menace the position of its 
sister sport. The added money to important cross-country events 
has lately been forthcomings on behalf of managers and clerks of 
courses, to an amount which would have been deemed fabulous in 
the days of Lottery and Abd-el-Kader. The Sandown Park autho- 
rities are determined to ^ surpass everything hitherto attempted/ with 
the view of attracting the very cream of cross-country horses to their 
new domain at Esher. * Grand ' is a prefix to steeplechases and 
hurdle races, now amply verified, and\io longer a mere empty sound, 
and the originally munificent ^ 200/y added possesses only plating 
attractions, when opposed to four figure supplements to handicaps 
now in vogue. All this extra liberality in holding out inducements 
CO jumpers (and we have no intention of discussing in this place the 
policy of such measures) can have but one effect, viz., that of in- 
creasing the number of horses trained to business between the flags. 
In former times steeplechasing was confined to a very select kw^ 
and those, for the most part, having little or no connection with the 
Turf proper. Now it is no uncommon thing to find a fusion of the 
sister pastimes in the persons of our leading sportsmen, who, in the 
long and dull interval between November and March, are glad to turn 
their attention from racers at Newmarket to the string of chasers in 
training in the shires or elsewhere. The names of Brayley, Machell, 
Chaplin, Baltazzi, and others are as well known in connection with 
CasseTete, Disturbance, Reugny, Rhysworth, Schiedam, &c., as with 
those of Mornington, Claremont, Hermit, and others of note upon the 
flat. What the old school of Derby, Exeter, Glasgow and Bentinck 
would have thought of this exaltation of a hybrid sport on a 
par with that, the interests of which they guarded so jealously, 
we have no time to inquire ; but their astonishment at seeing gorsed 
hurdles upon Langton Wold and Middleham Moor, or a steeplechase 
-course laid out in the vicinity of the sacred Halnaker gallops, may 
be readily imagined. In those days steeplechasing might be described 
as an elaboration of hunting ; now it has come to be looked upon as 
an appanage of racing, still, therefore, retaining its hybrid character, 
but having greatly increased in popular &vour, for reasons, however, 
totally beside the present question. ^ What is<i steeplechaser ? ' is a 
question which folks may not unreasonably reckon so childish as to 
require no consideration in answering. Yet, if we regard him beyond 
the mere negotiator of fences, and attempt to define his origin, there 
will inevitably arise some confusion as to his exact status. Supposing 
the ^ noble savage ' to be present for the first time at our English 
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Race and Steeple Meetings, he would natundlj conclude that, in 
order to fulfil the exceedingly diverse conditions of each branch of 
the sport, racers and chasers were bred, trained, and tutored to their 
separate callings from their earliest dajrs. Above all, he would 
imadne that, amone so wealthy and enterprising* a people, nothing 
womd be left to chance; but the greatest care and attention be 
bestowed on the animals in their early education for steeplechasing^ 
as requiring something more than mere galloping powers. It might 
surprise him to learn that the breeding and rearing of steeplechasers 
par excellence is confined to Ireland, and that our chief home supfdies 
are drawn from jades and * ne'er-do-weels ' drafted from racing 
stables, whose owners or purchasers, in despair, have determined ta 
give them one more chance before condenmation to a life of drudgery, 
and so set them to an apprenticeship in the ^jumping business.' How 
manv of our worked-out platers, screwy crocks, and incorrigible rogues 

S\ tnrough this process of ^ regeneration ' year by year, until some 
V the mare, described as the * rankest jade in training,' or the 
^ np,' condemned for his sins to a life of single blessedness, awake to 
find themselves Grand National winners, or clever cross-country 
animals, of value marvellously enhanced since their new start in life. 
We read frequently enough of horses described as ^ likely to make 
steeplechasers/ after every device has been tried in vain to make 
them pay their way upon the flat; but who ever heard of the 
< breeding of steeplechasers ' (excepting in Ireland) ? or when did 
Mr. Tattersall ever receive directions to sell a yearling bred espe- 
cially with a view to a career between the flaes ? No, we prefer 
the attempt to make our nimble ninepence on uie flat, before allow- 
ing our horses to trv their fortune in another line ; just as certain 
wise fathers send their young hopefuls to the Bar, at great incon- 
venience to their purse-strings, only to discover, too late, that trade, 
and not the law, is ^ their forte,' and that the supposed embryo 
Lord Chancellor should have commenced life in Mincing Lane or 
on the Stock Exchanee. Nobody ever heard of a sire ^ calculated 
to get steeplechasers ; and there cannot be said to be any sjrstem, 
method, or idea as to how we should .set about producing a Grand 
National winner. Such a horse is made by adversity, and not to the 
manner born, as in the case of our Derby and Cup heroes. Should 
he have the good fortune to survive the many mishaps and casualties 
incident to his profession, his services at the stud would be held in no 
great esteem, for, as before observed, we don't go in for breeding 
steeplechasers, but rather look to inaking them out of materials 
which have failed for other purposes. This process cannot be com- 
mended for its science or exactitude, and rather reminds us of the 
chiffonnier*s practice in raking over heaps of rubbish which have 
passed through the fire, in hopes of lighting upon something valuable, 
for which the trouble of search at first hand would be better repaid. 
It b not our intention, nor indeed does it come within the scope 
of this article, to consider the quesdon of breeding with reference to 
cross-country successes. But we cannot help pausing to lay greater 
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Stress on the Act, heretofore submitted to public attention by other 
writiers, that animab, whose breeding, both practically and on paper, 
would only qualify them for a T. Y.C. certificate, when transferred 
firom the dat to the flagged course, have developed into performers of 
imdoubted stamina in their new line of business. Teddington was 
an admitted and notorious failure at the stud, and his weedy daugh- 
ters, Emblem and Emblematic, could hardly manage to win the 
price of a saddle during their plating career in the service of Lord 
Coventry. Knight of Kars, notwithstanding his strain of blood 
from rare old Pocahontas, and in spite of the high commendations 
bestowed upon his bone and girth by that ' charmer among the breed- 
uig fraternity, Mr. Eyke, has well-nigh ceased to engage the attention 
of studmasters as a racing sire, and is glad to admit half-breds to a 
share of his favours. No one has ever advanced the claims of 
Trumpeter as a progenitor of staying stock ; indeed, most of them 
have failed most decisively to ' train on ' after occasionally brilliant 
two-year-old careers ; but Casse T£te showed conclusively enough 
by her Aintree performance that she combined both stamina and speed 
over that trying course. Commotion, a fair class racehorse himself, 
has failed to make a name at the stud, and no one ever suspected 
him capable of begetting such an educated fencer and thorough work- 
man as Disturbance. Minos, the sire of Reugny, is one of those 
French obscurities perpetually blossoming into celebrities ; and we 
could mention many other steeplechase cracks of high class, whose 
origin seemed to be an absolute disqualification for negotiating a long 
course, under heavy weights, and at almost racing pace. Can no 
one attempt a reasonable solution of the question how such 
transformations take place, under conditions differing certainly, 
but not in such a material degree as to account for the change. 
Tracing upwards the annals of the Grand National and other high- 
class meetings for the encouragement of steeplechasing among us, 
and going only so far back as personal recollections serve us, we can 
recau no instance of an English winner educated solely for the field 
in which he subsequently acquired distinction as a chaser. Irish 
importations galore we have seen amongst us, such as Salamander 
and The Lamb ; while France claims Alcibiade and Reugny as the 
produce of her haras^ through the latter were certainly cast for other 
characters than those in which they achieved such distinguished 
success at last. Emblem and Emblematic were George Fordham's 
and Johnny Daley's mounts at the Worcester Autumn Meeting of 
1861, and were only schooled for the jumping line when it had 
become evident that flat racing was ^ not their forte.' Yet at in- 
tervals of a few years, George Stevens weighed in a conqueror twice 
in succession on the weedy sisters, with over ten stone in the saddle. 
Alcibiade, whose enthusiastic career we saw laid to rest only last 
year, began life by serving an apprenticeship at Newmarket, and 
fi^ed (to be sold for 30/.) in a selling race at Epsom Spring in 
1863, faced the starter ten times during the season, and in all sorts 
of company, to find his proper occupation at last across the country 
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at Lubbenham, and his crowning triumph in Captain Coventry's hands 
a couple of years later. The Colonel's form on the flat was of the 
most moderate description, and his line of success such very ia- 
significant ventures as minor races at Worcester and Brecon. Yet, 
even with his (h. b.) stain thrown in, he settled all the ^hunter' 
division over Aintree two years in succession, and the foreigners w^ere 
so sweet on him at last that the ^ order of release ' to them had to be 
signed. Certainly there was nothine of the ^ weed ' about him ; but 
his gallopine powers seemed to be m abeyance until set to face a 
country which he took to as naturally and kindly, we are told, as if 
he had been born and bred to the steeplechase business. Casse XSte 
could not score a win in very moderate company as a three-year-old, 
and next season went plating all over the country, with very poor 
results, running twenty times, with a solitary win over six furlongs 
at Chelmsford, and no further success until she commenced the 
hurdle and cross-country business at Kingsbury and Warwick. Xhe 
astute Mr. James Barfaier did not make much of Disturbance while 
his labours were confined to the flat, on which the best bits of form 
among his nineteen efibrts were at Chester and Sutton Park, scoring 
his maiden victory on the Rhoodee in the seven-fiirlong Dee Stand 
Cup, at four stone for the year with Robespierre, and disposing of 
three platers in the Birmingham Stakes over a mile and a half in the 
Midlands. Singularly enough, Reugny, who had also mistaken his 
profession as a flat racer, earned his first winning bracket over this 
identical Birmingham course in a mile Welter Stakes of thirty 
sovereigns, having tried his fortune at Newmarket and elsewhere 
with very indifferent success, although steered by such artists as 
Cannon, Jeflfery, and Newhouse. Thus we have shown, coming 
down from Emblem's year to the present time, that every Grand 
National winner which tried its fortunes as a ^ racer/ in the morn- 
ing of life, has failed most thoroughly, even among the lower 
grades of platers over short spins ; and that the pedigrees of most 
of them are not compounded of those elements which we are 
accustomed to look for in the genealogical trees of turf cracks. To 
put it more tersely, experience points to the fact that our most 
distinguished ^ chasers ' of modern days have been reckoned as softly 
bred, and mere T.Y.C. animals at the best, until their real sphere 
of usefulness has been discovered, in which they have developed the 
exactly opposite qualities of stoutness and staying. 

In our assertion that the breeding of steeplechasers, as such, was 
almost unknown, we made a special exception in favour of Ireland, 
where the early education of jumpers does not appear to be sacrificed 
for any mere sentiment, and where it is not deemed beneath the 
dignity of a thoroughbred to be taught to negotiate a country as a pre- 
liminary to his labour in life, instead of a last resource adopted to 
eke out his sphere of usefulness in the decline of his days. A gen- 
tleman bearing a well-known name in connection with breeding and 
racing in Ireland, both on the flat and between the flags, writes us in 
connection with steeplechasing, observing that *• It is curious that any 
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^ of your English horses that have attempted Punchestown have not 
^ been successful ; nor do they like the course, simply because there 
* is something to negotiate very much in their way ! Now at the 
^ present moment there are round and about here ten or twelve 
' steeplechase young horses, all trained from the first for steeple- 
^ chasing, ranging in age firom three years old to six years old ; and 
^ to see them out schooling over these tremendous banks and fences 
^ of every kind, and the pace they go at them, would completely 
^ delight you.* We cannot but think that in these few words lie 
certain points eminently worthy of consideration by sportsmen on 
this side St. George's Channel. It is evident that in Ireland, where 
steeplechasing is far more popular and more munificently supported 
than racing on the Curragh, horses are educated with an eye to 
becoming proficient across a country, and are accustomed from a 
very tender age to face real obstacles in the field, instead of being, 
as in England, superficially instructed in a new business late in life, 
to which their early training has borne no relation whatever. Many 
of them take kindly enough to their new occupation, it is true, but 
the sort of courses they are called upon to negotiate do not as a rule 
require that immense reserve of jumping power which (save in ex- 
ceptional cases) can only be acquired by constant practice early in 
life. This brings us to the consideration of a point on which our 
correspondent jays considerable but not undue stress, viz., that 
^ something very much in their way^ which can be described as ex- 
isting only in a modified degree in our ordinary steeplechase courses. 
There is much fuss made about sensational water jumps, and great 
talk of natural fences ; but in order to dispel these bugbears, it is 
only necessary to take our walks abroad round a metropolitan course, 
which is to all intents and purposes mere child's play to the real 
difficulties of Punchestown and many other Irish centres of steeple- 
chasing. Indeed, all this shaving and paring of a fair hunting country 
down to the level of the animals who are called upon to negotiate it 
has called forth timely remonstrance from high quarters ; and we 
fully concur in the protest of two well-known gentlemen riders 
against making everything so smooth, that the accomplished fencer's 
occupation is well-nigh gone, and he cannot hope to live with his 
speedy opponent over what is, to all intents and purposes, merely a 
flimsily disguised flat course. If our steeplechasers were born and 
bred to their business, instead of being pressed into the service as 
makeshifts, we should not require all this artificial substitution of 
goHe hurdles for sti£F hedges or posts and rails, and of that sheep- 
trough abomination dignified by the name of the * brook.' All this 
may be very fine and«remunerative as an additional attraction at the 
A&iricultural Hall, to draw the million and furnish a laughter-pro- 
voking afternoon at 'merrie Islington,' but it cannot be c^led 
steeplechasing. Neither can the weedy screws which form the 
staple commodity at meetings like Hendon and Streatham be 
termed, except bj mere ironical courtesy, steeplechasers, in the strict 
sense of the word. They remind us rather of the castaways and 
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ne'er-do-weels who ^ take to farming' as a dernier ressort ; and 
pretty fanners thejr make, in comparison with those brought up and 
trained to agricultural pursuits ! We are not so vain as to suppose 
that English breeders will deem it worth their while to listen to our 
arguments, and endeavour to produce animals exclusively for cross- 
country purposes ; and it is too much to expect that the utilitarianism 
of the age will permit trainers to forego early preparations for the 
sake of preparing a-^ chaser,' which cannot well perform, as such, at 
two years old ; but the inevitable question, ^ Is it worth vfhiUf can 
be best answered by pointing out — as we have previously shown — 
how valuable prizes for jumping are becoming in this golden age of 
added money and high stakes. So long as steeplechasing continued 
to be ancillary to racing, it might fairly be argued that performers in 
that line should be content to share its inferiority ; but now that 
Cinderella threatens to cut out her elder sister, and the continually 
increasing prestige of our steeplechase cracks has brought them 
almost to the heads of Derby horses in the race for popular 
£ivouritism, surely it is high time to think about making more of a 
speciality of breeding and schooling our future steeplechasers. No 
doubt a hr more useful class of animal would eventually result from 
such a system ; for fanatically as every Englishman worships a ' bit 
^ of blood,' it must be confessed that the lower orders and degrees 
of horses are more desirable for cultivation on the great ^ general 
< utility ' principle. If Ireland can breed and train a class of animals 
we are willmg to purchase at high figures, why should the monopoly 
rest with her, instead of being broken by us in this island, with all 
our wealth and opportunities ? We do not insist upon distinctions 
in birth between our * racers and chasers,' but different systems of 
education adapted to different spheres of utility would soon draw a 
broader line between them ; and while racers would not deteriorate, 
chasers would occupy a position worthier of their growing import- 
ance and of the separate branch of sport they are intended to 
adorn. 

Amphion. 



COUNTRY QUARTERS. 

THE EAST ESSEX. 

< I MUST now tell you of the East Essex, which hunt round 

< Halsted, Braintree, and Witham, a country of small fields, ^the 
^ heaviest plough, and fields divided by the deepest ditches and the 
' sharpest banks in England. 

* The best meets are round Old Park, Gosfield, Birdbrook Hall, 
^ Yeldham, White Hart, &c. St. Anne's Castle is a good meet on 
^ the Chelmsford side, as is Terling. 

' The first Master was Major Wilson of Canfield, near Dunmow, 
* and his huntsman's name was said to be Shadrach ; but whether 
^ it was his real name or only a nickname, I cannot say. 
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^ Mr. Charles Newman lived at Scripps, near Coggeshall, at a 
farm which belonged to Lord Western* He was the son of a 
farmer who resided at Bures, in Sufibllc, a totally uneducated man^ 
but first-rate hrmcr and sportsman. He hunted the East Essex 
country, which he formed himself, for thirty years four days a 
week, and when he first ,bpgai^ with it, the Thurlow country, 
which is a district between Newmarket and Bury, also two days 
a week for three seasons, until Mr. Osbaldeston took it, in 1822, 
having one kennel at Coggeshall and another at Thurlow ; and 
when Mr. Osbaldeston had this country, Charles Newman would 
sometimes exchange meets with him. There was a great run from 
Chippley and Appleacre, and they beat everybody ; when the only 
one who saw the find and the kill was Mr. Hanbury of Oldfiela 
Grange, near Coggeshall. He was going home in his carriage, 
having done his horse, when the hounds crossed him and ran into 
their fox. It was the Leicestershire pack that did this. He was a 
rare sportsman, but lacked coin to carry on the war ; and he was 
in no way related to Dick Newman, who had the South Essex, 
nor to his haif*brother, Thomas Harding Newman. Although 
a very strong man, he v^ obliged to give up the Thurlow country^ 
as his kennels were thirty miles apart. He would often leave off at 
Maldon, and then start at once for the Thurlow kennel, to hunt 
there the next day ; then, perhaps, he would leave off near Cam- 
bridge and be obliged to return to Scripps, to meet his Essex pack 
the next day a long way off. He hunted four days a week, and 
always fed his own hounds when he came home at night. The 
country reached from Linton to Colchester, where he was joined 
by Mr. Nunn, and marched with Mr. Conyers, on the Dunmow 
side, and Lord Petre, near Chelmsford and Maldon. For many 
years (except when his two daughters paid him an occasional visit) 
a woman was never seen in Mr. Charles Newman's house at 
Scripps. His man (I am sorry I cannot remember his name) did 
the whole internal duty of the household ; he was butler, valet, 
housekeeper, cook, housemaid, and laundrymaid — brewed, washed^ 
waited at table, &c. 

^ Mr. Newman's whips were Meshach Cornell and Old Abraham. 
Meshach was a wonderful little man over a country, and he once 
crossed the River Chelmer, in a celebrated run with Mr. Newman, 
when no one attempted to follow him. He afterwards went to 
live with Mr. Sheffield Neave, and when his hounds wept into 
the Oakley and Fitzwilliam countries, set the whole field over 
some tremendous place, and generally rode so hard that he was 
called " The Wild Indian." He was full of life, and always cheered 
his hounds with a shrill clear voice. 

^ Old Abraham was a little weazen-faced man with no teeth, and 
did not weigh much above seven stone. He never missed hitting 
a hound even in the centre of the pack. When he was on a 
horse he did not like, and asked what he thought of him, he used 
to say, ^'I just wish I bad him in the copper — ^wouldn't I stir 
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him up !" And I have even heard that he would say to Mr. 
Newman, *' I don't like this horse ;" and would turn round 
and go home. What would some of the modern Masters, who 
make their huntsmen do the work of colt-breakers, say to this ? 
Perhaps he was not quite so good across country as Meshach, but 
he could take care of himself anywhere. After he and Meshach 
lefty James Farnham came to Mr. Newman from Mr. Sampson 
Hanbury, as huntsman, and his whip was Joseph Ford. Old Tom 
Webb, who was with the Essex, also lived with Mr. Newman, 
and was for twenty years in the yard at Tattersall's. Old Abraham 
lived twice with Mr. C. Newman ; his habitual thirst, and conse* 
quent irregularities and neglect of duty, could be tolerated no 
longer, andAbraham was dismbsed, and for some time was at work 
on the turnpike road. After a while, I cannot say justly how long, 
something occurred whereby Mr. Newman was suddenlv in want 
of a whipper-in immediately. The season had commencea, the good 
hands were all in office, and he saw no alternative but to send for 
Abraham and give him another trial ; but, as a guard and check to 
his propensity for drink, he engaged him for the season on the fol- 
lowing terms : — Said Abraham to have bed and board in Mr. 
Newman's house, to be found in every necessary he might require, 
all articles of clothing, shoes, shirts, stockings, &c, washing and 
mending, in &ct, every thing but money, till the hunting season was 
over, when he was to receive a stipulated sum and be allowed a 
fortnight's holidav to spend it in. This cautious arrangement on 
the part of the M.F.H. worked well up to Christmas, at which 
festive tide the generosity of several members of the hunt had 
tenanted the hitherto cheerless and empty pouch of Abraham with 
several bits of gold. This could not be resisted. The next hunting 
day he was fwft est, and Mr. Newman got one of his stable lads to 
assist. But as the following fixture was at a gentleman's house 
where much company was assembled, and many ^' great guns " ex- 
pected, and altogether a great and important day, Abraham's pre- 
sence could not be dispensed with. A messenger was despatched 
to Kelvedon to warn Mr. Abraham of his duties and summon him 
immediately to Scripps. The messenger was received somewhat 

uncourteously at the hotel, and told to go to , and to tell 

Mr. Newman he should come when he liked, and if Mr. Newman 

did not behave himself, he would see him d d before he would 

come at all. On receipt of this, Mr. Newman, in the evening, 
drove to Kelvedon himself, taking a man with him ; he found 
Abraham at the inn, in his shirt-sleeves, lively as a cricket, just 
'' glorious, o'er all the ills of life victorious." Mr. Newman was 
received by him with the same courtesy accorded to his messenger: 

*' Who the are you ?" ** Charles Newman, I believe. Master 

" of Foxhounds." " Ha ! ha ! whip-in to them yourself, and be 

<t d d 1" However, after much trouble, by dint of coaxing 

and persuasion and some little gentle force, Abraham was landed 
at Scripps, and safely guarded till morning, when— care being taken 
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that he had not access to anything stronger than tea — he turned 
out as fit as could be expected. At the meet, one horn of ale — 
*' one hair of th' old dog," as he termed it — put him all right. They 
had a capital day's sport, and killed their fox. In the evening, Mr. 
Newman and Abraham were on their way home to the kennels 
talking over the events of the day and apparently on the best pos- 
sible terms. The last I heard of Abraham, he had managed to get 
rid of his wages (which it was said had been burthened with several 
mortgages) in considerably less time than the fortnight allowed. 
^ Mr, Newman was succeeded in 1839 by Mr. Philip F. Martin, 
who lived at Halstead and had the hounds for two seasons. He 
was a capital huntsman and well-known coachman on the Essex 
road. James Farnham was his huntsman. 

^ On Mr. Martin leaving Essex, he kept a pack of harriers at 
Worthing, with which he occasionally hunted a few stags, which 
were given him by his friend Frank Magennis, who then had his 
training-ground at Findon. Mr. Martin afterwards, in 1856, 
became manager of the RawcliiFe Stud-farm, near York. 
^ Hunting with Mr. Newman and Mr. Martin were — Mr. Henry 
Hanbury of Oldfield Granee, Coggeshall, who died at seventy-nine 
years of age ; Mr. R. Marriott of Abbots Hall ; the late Lord 
Rayleigh, who was a great supporter ; Sir George Henry Smith of 
Beechurch Hall, who was a son-in-law of Mr. Georse Elmore, and 
Member for Colchester in 1840 ; Sir John Tyrrell of Boreham 
and his brother, the Rev. Charles Tyrrell ; Mr. Georee Round, 
the banker of Colchester, a most amusine companion ; Mr. (after- 
wards Sir Thomas) Western of Felix Hall, ICelvedon ; Mr. Sam 
Bawtry of Colchester, Mr. Wm. Hawkins of Colchester, a timber- 
merchant ; Mr. Sparrow, the banker of Braintree ; Mr. W. H. 
Layton of Baythorn Grove, Mr. T. White of Wethersfield, whose 
son is now niA Sheriff; Major Sperling of Maplested, when on 
leave ; and Mr. George Sperling, Mr. W. Hurrell, on the Cambridge- 
shire side ; Mr. H. Skingsley of Wakes Hall, the Rev. Charles 
Clarke, well known to the readers of ^^Baily " as *' The Gentleman 
" in Black," as a young man, often hunted with Mr. Newman, and 
was a very agreeable companion; Mr. Start of Pebmarsh, Mr. 
Newman's son-in-law, who lived at Pebmarsh, which was a favourite 
meet ; *^ Parson John Cox, Esq.," of Fairstead, as he was called, 
was a very strong horseman and a remarkable sportsman. He always 
shot with a flint gun, and could kill his right-hand bird from the 
right shoulder,' and the left from the left shoulder. Members of the 
Gun Club should try this, even at a bewildered owl. Moreover, it 
was said he was clever enough to drive a coach, hunt a fox, and 
carry an election. His son is now a popular parson in Cheshire. 
Mr. William Honywood of Marks Hall, whose great hospitality 
was unbounded; his brother, ^^Bob" Honywood, who was a 
good rider, first-rate salmon fisher, and died much regretted ; 
also the Rev. Philip Honywood, the Rector of Marks Hall, a 
grand man, recently deceased, who kept a nice pack of beagles. 
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Tom Pitts was his huntsman^ and Mr* Richard Layton and Mr. 
Charles Phdips were the best men who ran with them. The 
Honywoods were always supporters of the chase ; indeed', ever 
since the death of the lamented Squire of Marks HadI, Mrs. Hony- 
wood has been a generous subscriber, and her large estates are fall 
of foxes. 

* The fiu-mers of that day were a rare sporting lot, who would do 
anything for Charles Newman ; Mr. James Sach, who lived at 
Kelvedon, was a fine sportsman, the best rider in Newman's hunt, 
and got more brushes than any other man ; Mr. Quihampton, a great 
coursing man, who lived in the Maldon country ; Mr. George Simpson 
of Galley wood ; Old Tom Crooksof ChemsftH'd,a farmer and butcher 
and a joily good fellow, who hunted whenever he could ; Mr. Howell 
Blood of Witham, a solicitor, one of the ddest members of the 
hunt ; Mr. John Jardine of Stoke, a friend and neighbour of Mr. 
Elwes of Stoke, was a lawyer of the old school, who hunted also 
with the Suffolk; he rode very hard, and hunted one particular 
wonderful brown horse, the Colonel, between four and five hundred 
times during its long life ; Mr. Kimber of Colchester, and the two 
Barkers then of Chigwell, both hard riders ; Mr. Jemmy Parker 
and John Parker of Chelmsford, when young men, went well ; 
Mr. Ellys Anderson Walton of Bower Hall, Steeple Bumpsted, 
who, it is said, used to say his prayers before coming to a fence, and 
often swear like a trooper at his horse after he was over if he made 
any mistake, so that, as the fields were small, he was always praying 
or swearing. Mr. George W. Gent of Moyns Park, Steeple Bump- 
sted, was a good fox-preserver and sportsman. He had a famous 
racing pony called The Jewess, fourteen hands high, which won 
numberless races all over the country, beating all sorts of horses ; 
she was by. Seymour, and generally ridden by young Fenton of the 
Bull at Newmarket. She died from eating dry yew clippings. Mr. 
Gent was also a courser, and won stakes at Newmarket and 
Swaffham. Joe Davy, a small horse-dealer living near Birdbrook, 
a veiy good-looking, tall, dark man, more Irish than English in his 
ways, though he spoke pure nasal Essex ; and his ^^ Squoire, I've 
<^ got just the boss for you,'' will be remembered by many. He 
rode anything he could get, and hard, and once jumped the river 
near Stoke (where the old Miser Elwes once lived) on a little black 
horse : it was a tremendous place. Mr. Charles Tabor of Boving- 
don, still a hard man for his age. 

^ There were not large fields, but they generally had a good 
many from the Maldon side, and also on the Suffolk quarter, and 
from what was then called the Bury Hunt when Mr. Josselyn was 
Master. The hounds were at Crouch Fair Green usually once a 
fortnight, and on the Colchester side Podswood was a favourite 
meet. 

' In 1841, came Mr. Richard Marriott of Abbots Hall, near Brain- 
tree, whose kennels were at Abbots Hall, Braintree, and James 
Famham was his huntsman, who was still with him in 1856, when 
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Joe Sorrell, a capital servant, was first whip, and Hal Grubbe 
second. 

^ Later on, about 1861, Mr. Marriott bought the Western 
Hounds, aiid with them came Joe Nute as huntsman; and in 
1862, John Mason, a Lincolnshire man, from the Warwickshire, w.as 
there, and went afterwards to hunt the Queen's County Hounds 
in Ireland. Mr. Marriott was very fond of buying ai:id selling 
hounds, constantly going up to Tatcersall's to buy or sell drafts. 
He was a heavy-weight, but a capital sportsman, exceedingly fond 
of hunting, very strict with hounds and servants, and a very good 
judge of both. He was a great florist, and always wore a flower 
in his button-hole. His geraniums were thought a good deal of by 
^^ gardiners.'' He was quite one of the old school, a good-loolcing, 
fuU-faced man, and married a daughter of Mr. Stevens of Bower 
Hall. He had the East Essex twenty-five years, including the 
time the country was held by his son On taking the country 
from Mr. Newman, he gave up the Colchester side as far as Gol 
Grove, four miles from that town, to the Essex and Suffolk. He 
also gave up Donyland Heath, Berechurch and Birch Hall. 
^ In 1868, Mr. Hugiphry R. G. Marriott, the only son of Mr. 
Richard Marriott of Shalford, was Master, but save up in 1869, 
and the hounds were sold at Abbots Hall. His nuntsman, Patrick 
Cody, from Tipperary, emigrated to Australia. In 1868, William 
Fisher, a Hampshire man, came from the Bedale. Fisher beean 
with Mr. George Wall's harriers at Martyr Worthy, near Win- 
chester, lived with Mr. Tredcroft when Master of the H.H., 
and hunted that country when Mr. Deacon first came, after that 
in 1862; then went to the Westmeath, and, on leaving that 
country, went to the Tickham in 1869 ; Joe Sorrell was his whip. 
Fisher would never hurry over a country, and the field once 
threatened to present him with a pair of spurs as a broad hint. 
Mr. Marriott served with the West Essex Militia, which was 
embodied in the Crimean* war, and he followed in his father's foot- 
steps. 

* In 1869, Mr. W. H. White, formerly of the Essex and Suffolk, 
became Master, and built some temporary kennels at Yeldham for 
two seasons, afterwards moving the hounds to a more central 
position at Black Notley, where he also built kennels. He ^ carried 
the horn himself, with Joe Ford as first whip. Mr. W. H! White 
first kept the Cheltenham Staghounds, and was so fond of jumping 
that Bob Chapman said, while others went round to avoid the 
fences, he went round to get to them. He is gifted with rare hands 
and nerve, and can ride horses other men would not dare even to 
try. Dunchurch, a tearaway son of Canute, gave him a lot of 
trouble at first, but was always safer at gates than any other fence. 
Notwithstanding the awkward customers Mr.. White has encoun- 
tered and defeated, no one ever saw him lose bis temper. As a 
Master, he is very lenient in the field i even too much so, some 
think. When a good bound has been jumped on, be has been 
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known to remark cheerfully, ^^ Jump on 'em, gentlemen ! jump 
*' on 'cm I I can get plenty at Wilton's, at two guineas a couple;" 
but ^^ this is his goak," for he refused 500/. for ten couple of 
useful hounds, too good to part with. Better hounds than those 
he has now got together no one need want. He leaves them very 
much to their own devices, but is always by their sides in a diffi- 
culty, and when obliged to |cast does so at a merry pace, but 
without speakine so as to take their noses from their work. IF 
foxes are kept for him, he will give a good account of them. 
Mr. White bought Captain Morant's big pack out of the New- 
Forest, and with them went Will Hawtin, since with the Burton ; 
and he also purchased the greater part of the Abbots Hall pack. 

^ The country is short of foxes in some places. On the Braxted 
Park estate a fox is unknown, whereas on Lord Rayleigh's they 
are as common as rabbits ; and they also flourish wherever the 
present High Sheriflfs acres extend. But lately they have lost a 
great friend in Mr. Ellis Walton of Bower Hall 

^ Colonel Ruggles-Brise of Spains Hall, when formerly in the 
King's Dragoon Guards, rode harder than any Comet of his age, 
now Colonel of the West Essex Militia, is a capital fox-preserver 
and good sportsman. How Wood, one of bis coverts, is a well- 
known find. Colonel Brise rides hard and well, and is as popular 
with the &rmers as any M.P. could wish to be. He is a practical 
farmer, and has a herd of pure shorthorns. Spains Wood, in the 
same parish of Finchingfield, is a neutral covert between the Essex 
and the East Essex ; it belongs to Captain Montagu Tharp, and 
is rarely without a good fox in it. 

* The Secretary, Mr. Charles Page Wood of Scripps, where Mr. 
Newman lived, inherits all the popularity enjoyed by his father, the 
late Sir John Wood, notwithstanding that he nas more than 
doubled the subscription obtained by his predecessor, Mr. Hanbury. 
He is beloved by sdl the hunt Some time since a score of ad- 
mirers presented him with a tea-service valued at a hundred guineas^ 
and, had not the numbers been limited, this sum would have been 
greatly augmented. 

^ The Treasurer of the hunt is Mr. Basil Sparrow of Gosfield 
Place, a beautiful new mansion. He has had a terrible number 
of fall^ but is never defeated. He is made of the best English 
oak, and is trying to breed some welter-weight horses, wnose 
pluck and power shall be equal to his own. 

^ Mr. Humphry Marriott, though no longer in office, is very 
regular in the field, observant of sul that goes on, and ever ready to 
lend aid or advice when asked. Naturally he is well acquainted 
with all fox-hunting law, which he respects as carefully as 'every 
good sportsman should. He is liked by everybody^ and has not an 
enemy in the world. Mr. White of Wethersfield, High Sheriff of 
the county, is the best friend of the hunt *, thaugh not so keen as 
he was, he goes as straight as a bird when in the humour. He is 
a good judge of a horse, with the keenest eye for detecting a weak 
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point, but knows not one hound from another* Every kind of 
legitimate sport he encourages, subscribing to races, giving cups for 
coursers, and taking his own part with the gun when fiir and 
feather are on the move. He can make and throw a Ry with anv 
man, and in the summer generally goes to the Hebrides or Nortn 
Cape, where the rivers and moors have to yield their treasures to 
his skill.- Mr. J. W. Lay of Great Tey, does not carry on his 
father's beagles, but has always been a staunch friend to fox- 
hunting ; he takes the warmest interest in the East Essex, and is 
one of its surest bulwarks ; he is horsed by Percival of Wansford, 
and the nags are as good as gold. Colonel Marsden of Earls Colne 
is another good friend ; he is a high-minded soldier, and does not 
know how to do wrong either on horseback or oh foot. Sir John 
Tyssen Tyrrell of Boreham likewise takes great care of the animal. 
Duke's Wood is a sure find, though the owner does not ride 
now. His grandson, Captain Lionel Tufnell of the Rifle Brigade, 
is very fond of hunting, and never goes home until the hounds give 
up. His father, Mr. W. M. Tufnell of Hatfield iPeverel, turns 
out in &ultless style, and rides like an artist also : his son-in-law, 
Captain Chandos Arkwright, has left the Life Guards, but when 
he gets on horseback sits down and holds him straight. Mr. 
Jolliffe Tufiiell of Langley's Park does not hunt now, but was 
always a first-class horseman, and delighted in educating a young- 
ster or in reforming a beautiful savage ; he was patient to a degree, 
and a master of arts in defeating the evil-minded ones. Mr. V ero 
Taylor of Castle Hedingham is a good man in every sense of the word, 
and is said to know the individual hounds almost as well as the 
Master himself, and is never without a well-founded opinion of the 
day's work. Colonel Wood is as good over the hairy banks and 
blind ditches as he is in the Roothing country. The noble family 
of Strutt furnishes some bold horsemen. The late Lord Rayleigh 
went very straight. The present nobleman is more concerned 
with scientific pursuits, but does not ignore his neighbours ; his 
extensive woodlands supply plenty of foxes. The Honourables 
Richard, Charles, and Edward Strutt are all fearless riders. Mr. 
K. Allen of Ballingdon is ardently fond of the chase ; he is com- 
pelled to wear glasses, but they never appear to make the fences 
look too big for him. Mr. C. Start of Pebmarsh, and his father- 
in-law, Mr. Brewster, are both first-class men ; the latter is na- 
turally the older of the two, but no young man can ride in front of 
him. Mr. Osgood Hanbury of Upminster belongs to a family of 
sportsmen, and when he comes to reside at the old seat, Holneld 
Grange, will do all he can for the East Essex. Captain Brett of 
Colne is well mounted , and rides hard enough for anything. 
Mr. H. Skingsley is a good sportsman, and takes trouble in pre- 
serving foxes. Both he and Captiain Brett are capital hands at 
stopping ^^ Hammond's Blue Rocks." Mr. T. C. Western, the 
only son of Sir Thomas Western of Felbc Hall, is in the 
2nd Life Guards, but when he cOmes down on leave, he rides as 
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Straight as a crow. Captain Townsend, another soldier, in the 
4th Dragoons, nerer loses a day when with his fiuher at Hatfield 
Peverfl. Mr. W. F. Schreiber is rerf keen both in and out of 
covert : wherever you see the huntsman you will find him, and he 
is not above a little amateur whipper-m business when requested. 
Mr. Carwardine of picturesque Colne Priory, served m the Ame- 
rican war. Since assuming his position of country gentleman, he has 
done all he could for sport. He owns part of the enormous fox- 
covert called Chalkney. Mr. C Tabor, before mentioned, does not 
take the prominent part he used to do, but carefiilly preserves 
foxeSy i^d rides wonderfully well: he has almost lived in the 
saddle. No one ever saw him racing at a fence nor quarrdling 
with his horse, yet he always went well. His eldest son, Mr. j! 
Tabor, is particularly hard, and as forward here as with Mr. 
Petre's staghounds. Mr. R. D. Raincock of Ashdown Hall, an 
extensive breeder of thoroughbred and halfbred horses, is a liberal 
friend to the hunt. Messrs. Anthony Warwicker of CoggeshaU, 
Hicks Goodchild of Hedingham, H. Giblin of Wethersfield, and 
E. Catchpool of Feering, are all good men ; the latter breeds 
his own horses, and is never without a good one. The Honourable 
Edward Grimston of Pebmarsh is a capital sportsman, and so is 
his son Walcer. His two daughters are also accomplished and 
graceful riders. The East Essex field is always recruited from the 
cavalry barracks at Colchester, and some yeara ago one regiment 
(the loth Hussars) subscribed handsomely. 
^ Good accommodation is to be found at Chelmsford, but Braintree 
is the most central position, where the Horn and the White Hare 
are as good for man and beast as any one needs. The kennels are 
about a mile from Braintree Station.' 



FRANK RALEIGH OF WATERCOMBE. 

CHAPTER XIII. 

Fkank and his friend Somers were up at an early hour on ijie 
morning of the picnic ; the latter, to whom time was then an especial 
comideration, poring over his books and preparing for an open 
scholarship at Oxford, for which he was about to compete; the 
other tying black-gnats and fem-webs, now the only flies, as his 
oracle, Parson Powell, had informed him, at which that most 
capricious of all fish, a heavy trout, would deign to rise. 

^ You mav cttcfa a bushel of little beggars in April,* said Franks 
^ on any of tne moor streams ; but they are no bigger than anchovies, 
' and so quick in their action that, unless you are equally quick in 
^ striking, you don't hook one in a dozen of them.' 

* I wish you'd hook it and be off,' said Harry, impatiently ; * and 
* give Cockbum or any other fellow the benefit of your experience. 
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^ Some of these choruses in the ^ Medea" are tough enough to choke 
" * one, arid if I can't get them up by midday, I shall give up the 
' ^ picnic. 

' *No, you won't,* retorted the other, * without breaking your 

^ * word ; why don't you use a crib like the rest of us, and not sit 
' ^ there sapping and grinding at that stuff till your brains are all but 
' ' addled ?' 

^ Because, Frank, the cram system never pays in the long run ; 
* what you learn to-day you lose to-morrow j and a crib, as I've 
' often told you, only helps you to bolt your food, but not to digest , 
^ it. On a good groundwork, I am told, will depend my best chance 
^ of success ; and as that cannot be laid by a crib, sap and plod I 
^ must for the present, or abandon all hope of gainingthe goal.' 

' They'll make you public orator, Harry, if you go on spouting in 
' that way,' said the irrepressible lad. A certain twinge of remorse, 
however, induced him admost immediately to quit the room, when, 
on reflection, he felt that if, by means of his idle ways and inter- 
ruption, Harry should fail to gain the scholarship on which he would 
have to depend in a great measure for tHe payment of his university 
expenses, he should never forgive himself for doing his friend so 
great an injury. 

Consequently, left to himself, long before the dock struck twelve, 
Harry Somers had mastered all the difficult passages of the ^ Medea ;' 
and, pitching his ' Porson ' with a light heart and a thoroughly 
satisfied feeling into his book-box, he and Frank started for the Red 
Lion, where, joined by Powell, a carriage was engaged by Mrs. 
Cornish to convey them to Heathercot. 

Four strong posters, already harnessed to the vehicle, an old- 
&shioned bresdk, or char-d-banc^ capaUe of accommodating twenty 
persons, stood drawn up in front of the inn in steady, listless mood, 
speculating on the long journey that awaited them, and certainly 10 
no hurry for the road. Hard by, and within a few yards of th^ 
horses, a couple of post-boys, who, by-the-by, were red-faced, grey- 
headed men, sat lounging on the steps of a lifting-stock, clad in the 
quaintest attire ; namely, in glazed hat, scarlet jacket, and greenish 
buckskin breeches, which last, from their antiquated cut, might 
really have belonged to some of the ill-fated cavaliers who perished 
in tnat country ; while their mahoganies, as brown top-boots were 
then designated, were fortified on the off-leg with strong gyves, such^ 
as the Greek soldiers might have worn in the Trojan war. In the 
remote provinces of France this very style of dress, with the addition 
of tinsel on the cuff and collar, is still maintained by the native 
postilions ; but, crushed out by railways, and buried long since with 
their congeners — the coachmen and guards of a past age — the veri- 
table, ^ved, bumping old post-boy has all but disappeared from this 
land. Strong, indee^ and staunch to the cellar, need be the steeds 
doomed to the labour of dragging that lumbering coach, freighted 
with twenty persons, up the rough, steep roads leading to the moor. 
No affinity, however, have they either with cart or coach horse; 

z 2 
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nor can they claim one drop of blood from any sire or dam that ever 
won a king s plate. No, the race is a distinct one — known as the 
Devonshire packhorse — ^an active, compact, and sturdy animal as 
ever carried a pair of dung-pots, crooks, or brandy-kegs up the fece 
of a precipice, or * trotted the bate ' on a perpendicular field. 

But the genuine packhorse, the blue-mottled harrier of the country, 
the golden pippin, ' the Cornish jelly-flower,' and many other choice 
legacies of the olden time, are fast becoming, like the post-boy, as 
much things of the past as the cock road-nets or the staghound of 
Staweirs day ; though, it may well be doubted, if better things of their 
kind have tsdcen their place in this, the fastest age of the world s history. 

' Heathercot, to my mind, is the perfection of a country cottage,' 
observed the parson, catchine a view of the house and lawn between 
a belt of beech-trees through which they were now passing. ' Sur- 
*' rounded in front by pastures sloping to the south, green as the 
^ emerald and dotted with flowers of every hue, and sheltered on the 
^ north side by a hanging wood and that grand old castellated tor 
^ that crowns the moor and seems to defy alike both tempest and 
^ time, the site of Heathercot is indeed charmine. Then, look down 

* on the landscape in the vale below ; the view from the hill of 
^ Lebanon must be marvellously beautiful if it can surpass that fair 

* scene. This, it is true, is neither so grand nor so gorgeous as the 
^ other ; it lacks, too, the majestic cedars and the Garden of f^en to 
^ attract the imagination ; but there is a quiet, gentle beauty in this 

* valley, from the hill-top down to the glittering sea in the distance, 
^ that I have rarely seen surpassed.' 

^ Yet you must have some fine scenery in Wales,' replied Somers, 
who appeared to be greatly interested by Powell's remarks* * I have 
^ heard so much said about Bettws-y-coed, Llangollen, and the Vale 
' of Neath, that I should have thought you would scarcely have 
^ looked a second time at this softer and less impressive scene. 

^ No, not less impressive, at least to my eye ; the beauty of a 
^ landscape does not necessarily depend on its grandeur ; and a valley 
^ may be exquisitely &scinating without the adjunct of a single rock^ 
^ a mountain, or a cataract.' 

* Have you as many cock in your covers as we have here ?' inter- 
posed Frank, who was getting somewhat bored by this talk about 
scenery, and as yet only estimated a country according to the amount 
of wild game and fish to be found in its woods and rivers. Ben Head 
had been the chief tutor of his youth, and consequently his mind, 
moulded by lessons learned on the kennel benches, turned reluctantly 
enough to almost any subject not connected with the chase. The 
stirring tales of the huntsman as he descanted lovingly on the merits 
of individual hounds, or described in passionate terms the chief features 
and points in some memorable run, had fairly captivated every 
thought of his young heart, and left an impression there ineiFaceable 
for life. 

* If the weather has been favourable for their migration,' responded 
the parson, * woodcock abound in Cardiganshire about the second 
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or third week in NovemBer. But much depends on the season ; 
if it has been a wet autumn, and the covers have been thoroughly 
soaked, then, with a moon, an easterly wind, and a few dry nights 
about the loth of that month, they drop in in large flights so long 
as the moon lasts ; but if, at that time, the covers lack the moisture 
necessary for their sustenance on their first arrival, instinct proAipts 
them to seek a more hospitable reception elsewhere, and few visit 
us under those circumstances ; or if a blustering wind from the west 
with heavy rain prevail about the period of their first migration, the 
result is the same. Still, one season with the other, the bird is 
fairly plentiful in Cardiganshire, and probably quite as much so as 
in tnis county/ 

The carriage now halted at the lawn gate, Powell havine given 
orders to the post-boys that on no account should they disturb, with 
their lumbering wheels, the well-rolled walks of the gay parterre in 
front of the house ; nor, indeed, could the horses and vehicle have 
beeiji turned without encroaching on the beautiful green sward, in 
which groups of spring flowers, artistically arranged, shed a grateful 
perfume on the morning air. 

^ Thank you so much for your kind consideration,' said Mrs. 
Cornish, advancing to the gateway, and greeting Powell and his 
companions with a pleasant welcome. ^ Our friends have nearly all 
^ assembled, and will be delighted to join you in a few minutes ; but 
* dopray come in and take some refreshment first.' 

Tnis hospitable invitation, however, both the boys and Powell 
politely declined ; for, although a eood luncheon would have been a 
most acceptable treat to all three, uiey rightly inferred from the lady's 
manner that the offer was a mere act of courtesy on her part, and 
that her guests, now advancing towards the carriage, were Ailly pre- 
pared to make an immediate start. So to delay the party would 
have been out of the question. 

The ladies, about ten in number, all dressed in light muslin of 
various hue, the airiest and prettiest of all costumes, were attended 
by at least an equal number of gentlemen, among whom Powell 
and the boys were delighted to discover their mutual friend. 
Dr. Host ; and following him appeared the burly figure of Parson 
Barker, whose pleasantries and bonhomie rendered him a welcome 
guest at all such festive gatherings. Last of the party, and, as if 
lingering purposely in the background, either from a sense of bash- 
fulnessi mcidental to most country maidens at her age, or with a view 
to etiquette and the due precedence of her guests, came Mary 
Cornish, a picture of budding beauty, fresh and sweet as the buncn 
of moss-roses she carried in her hand. 

Mr. Barker, the gay old bachelor, had solicited the honour of being 
Mary's squire for the day, and had promised that, if permitted to 
occupy a seat in her pony-carriage, he would bring her on his return 
from town a parasol whip, which, he said, was originally invented for 
the use of poor Marie Antoinette when.wisking about in the grounds 
of the Trianon. 
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^ If you would really like it,' said Mary, * I should be delighted to 
^ have your company ; but pray remember I shall be compelled to 
^ ask you to open several moor-gates, and perhaps to put down the 
^ shoe occasionaUy when the hills are very steep.' 

^ Tlien that's a bargain, and vou shall take me for better for worse,* 
replied Barker, jauntily. ^ FIl try to be useful, especially when it 
^ concerns my own safety ; and as I weigh close upon fifteen stone, 
^ that shoe, depend upon it, shall not be neglected.' 

While this conversation was going on dose to the wheels of the 
break, a pang of something very like jealousy shot through Frank's 
whole frame, as he listened to the arrangement and saw the pony- 
carriage trotted up by the gardener's boy. The recollection of bis 
recent pleasant drive in that comfortable little rumble had inspired 
him with the hope that he might again be invited to occupy the same 
seat, and again be permitted to indulge his fancy by furtively gazing, 
without giving oflFence, at the peach-Tike complexion of Mary's cheek 
and those golden tresses that, blown back by the wind, seemed almost 
to fan his race and unite it with hers. 

But Barker was an antique, fifty years of age, and a confirmed 
bachelor, so probably it was rather a feeling of disappointment than 
one of j^ousy that troubled Frank at that moment. 

Be that as it may, on hearing it was Mrs. Cornish's intention to 
travel in the break and do her duty as a chaperon (at least so far as 
the meet in Holne Chase), and that Mr. Barker woidd take her place 
in the pony-carriage, leaving the rumble still unoccujned, the boy's 
pulse giadually returned to its natural beat, as he comforted himself 
with the hope that the chance of filling that seat might yet fall to his 
happy lot. 

^ Don't you think I could be of some use ?' he said, appealing to 
Mrs. Cornish, who was watching with nervous apprehension the 
antics of the over-fresh pony capering up the lawn ; ^ I mean, I could 
^ jump out and open the gates, or put on the shoe in a twinkling, if 
^ they would like to take me with them.' 

' Certainly, of the greatest use,' said the widow, catching at the 
proposal with evident satis&ction ; ^ the very thing, I am quite sure^ 
^ both Mary and Mr. Barker would like.' 

As the locomotive powers of the latter had been recently .reduced 
by a sharp attack of gout, which compelled him still to move about: 
with extreme caution, Mrs. Cornish rightly divined that the services 
of an aide-de-camp so active as Frank would be a great boon 
in his present rickety form. The thought, too, might have oc< 
to her, though she did not express it, ti^at one whose age coined 
so nearly with that of her daughter would prove a pleasant addij 
to the party, and render the drive a less tedious one for Mary th: 
performed tds'^tite with Barker alone. ^Besides,' she said' 
herself, ^ notwithstanding his years and sacred profession, I do 11^4 _^ 
' feel quite sure that I ought to put implicit trust in him on tl^^^ 
^ account. Parsons are men of like passions with others ; and 
* any man be considered safe at fifty ? I trow not/ 
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So, having arrived at that conclusion, and being perfectly satisfied 
it W2& the correct one, the fair widow^ called upon Frank to take his 
seat at once in the rumble, and made him, at least for that day, the 
happiest of human beings. 

When several hampers, jingling with bottles, and suggestive of a 
variety of creature comforts in the form of champagne and cider, 
pigeon and squab pies, junkets and Devonshire cream, bad been duly 
stowed away under the box of the break, the company seated, and 
the post-boys with their knotted whips all ready for the road, Mrs. 
Cornish alone remained standing at the gateway, as if something or 
somebody were still wanting to complete the party. 

* I can't imagine,* at length she said, 'what could have occurred to 
' Mr. Cruwys, that most methodical and punctual of living men. 

* He promised to be here at half-past twelve, and now it is after one 
^ and he has not yet arrived. I trust no accident has happened to 

* him and his strange dog-cart, which I had hoped would have been 
^ the lion of the day.* 

' Do you m6an the barrister, pray, who built his own punt, and 
^ who is reputed to be the most successful wild-fowl shot on the 

* waters of the Solent ?* inquired Mr. Host, who had seen in ' Bell's 

* Life ' marvellous accounts, from time to time, of this gentleman's 
skill in the management of his boat, the manoeuvring (^ the fowl, 
and the scores he knocked down with a single charge of his swivel eun. 

' The very same. He has now constructed a carriage, to which 
' are attached four huge dogs, 'admirably trained for the purpose, and 
' in it he promised to join our party at Heathercot and accompany us 
'^ to Holne. So I am loth to start before he makes his appearance.' 

' I hope the dogs haven't gone mad,' exclaimed Barker, keeping his 
«ye on the pony, \irfio was now getting so fractious that it was with 
no little difficulty Mary could hold him ; * for I should say Mr. 

* Cruwys, by working and overheating the poor animals in that 

* unnatural way, bids fiur to produce such a result.' 

* It must be a very pretty sight, Mr. Barker,* said Frank, pricking 
up his ears at the prospect of seeing this four-in-hand dc^-team, 
which, accordinggto report, had beaten the ' Regulator ' in a nir mile 
race between Ivybridge and Lea Mill. * What a lark it would be 

* to have a hound-team ! You could drive them to cover, then 

* uncouple and hunt them for the day. I can't see anything unna- 

* tural in turning them to such account.' 

* Nor I,' exclaimed Host,' backing up the boy. ' The people of 

* Kamtchatka drive their dogs fifty or sixty miles a day, and no one 
^ ever heard they were ill-u^ by such treatment. Tlie dog, too, 
' takes to the work quite as naturally as a horse does, throws his 
' weight into the collar, and trots away merrily with his sledge. 

* No J I believe both were created expressly for man's use, and that 
^ the lesser animal was as much intended for draught purposes in that 

* country as the larger one in this.' 

* Ay, in that country, perhaps ; where the roads are macadamised 

* with frozen snow, and the sledge slips abng almost without 
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^ traction ; where the claws of the dog give him a holding power, 
^ and the temperature is at zero. The conditions here are surely 
* very diflerent ' 



Mr. Barker was proceeding, with some warmth, to explain what 
they were, when a cheer from Frank, that made the pony buck 
almost out of his shafts, announced the approach of Mr. Cruwys and 
his fbur-in-hand at a rapid pace, and cut short the argument without 
further ceremony. 

At the word of command, curtly and decisively given, the team 
came to a standstill close to the entrance-gate ; and Mr. Cruwys, 
alighting from his somewhat elevated seat and quaintly-built carriage, 
proceeded at once, hat in hand, to apologize for his late arrival and 
explain the cause of his delay. 
^ A turnpike-sate woman,' he said, * the veriest virago I ever met 
in my life, deliberately locked Fuzzy Park Gate in my face, and 
swore no dog nor wheel of mine should pass through, unless I paid 
the full toll to which a four-wheeled carriage, drawn by four 
horses, would be liable. It was in vain I remonstrated and mvited 
her to point out the ground of her demand on the toll-table : " I 
^ cannot see," I said, ^ that any mention is made of dogs as beasts 
** of burden on that table." 

* ** That's 'cause they fules as made it, didn't know no better," 
was her instant answer ; ^^ ef they grate, chuckle-headed toads 
^* a-hauline jreu and yeur coach over our roads beant bastes o' 
" burden, by what name du yeu ca' 'em, then ?" 

* ** But the Act," I reiterated, " does not specify dogs in that 
« list." 

* ^^ £f it dithn't, then it ought tu ; and yeu baint a going thru' 
** this bar, leastwise, avore yeu've a paid every varden o' the toll !" 

^ It was in vain,' continued Mr. Cruwys, ^ that I looked up and 
down the road for some third person to appeal to— no one seemed 
to be travelling that way ; and at length, after a whole hour's 
delay, the termagant expressing her belief in the broadest vernacular 
that I was the forerunner of some gipsy gang of mountebanks or a 
wild-beast show, I pulled out my purse and, under protest, paid her 
demand.' * 

' That woman has been the terror of the country for the last ten 
years,' said Host, pathetically. * During that period she has been 
shifted from one gate to another at least ten different times, owing 
to her abusive toneue and insolent v^ys. Many a weary half-hour 
at the dead of night and in the bitterest weather has she kept me 
shivering at the bar and many a poor patient waiting till she 
thought proper to rise and let me through. I shouldn't be sorry to 
hear she had a month at the treadmill; it would teach her a 
salutary lesson.' 

Every occupant of the break had quitted it in a flutter of excite- 
ment the moment the dog-cart drew nigh ; the novelty of its design 
attracting almost as much curiositv as the grim-looking, powerml 
dogs to which it was atuched. It was simply a duck-punt, high 
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slung on wheels of enormous disc, the fore and hind ones being so 
contiguous as to work just clear of each other in their evolutions ; 
the object being to favour the dogs by diminishing the motive power 
required in its traction. A kind of rope scaling-ladder, secured by 
D's to the gunwale, enabled the driver to mount or dismount without 
inconvenience, while a legless old arm-chair, slung with a pair of 
web girths across the centre of the hold, provided him with a 
lofty and comfortable box for handling the ribbons and working 
the team. 

Nothing could exceed the admiration expressed by the ladies for 
the huge, .sagacious animals, around which they gathered closely, 
patting and bestowing on them manifold caresses, as if they had been 
Juno's peacocks chained to the car ; nor did they appear at all 
intimidated by Mr. Cruwys' warning, that the temper of one or two 
of the dogs was not always to be trusted. 

The gentlemen, however, were more fastidious, especially Mr. 
Host and Frank, both of whom were hoping to see two couple 
of grand foxhounds, instead of half-bred mastiff of the Wallachian 
type, neither dog nor wolf, but rather favouring the latter by their 
half-pricked ears and restless eyes. 

^ I shouldn't much like to be a moor sheep in sight of those dogs,' 
said Frank, as he turned away to take his seat in the pony-carriage ; 
^ it strikes me they'd worry and eat a dozen at a meal.' 

How far the bov was right or wrong in his judgment the following 
chapter will reveal. 



THE ROARING GAME. 

Those laudatores teinporis acti who have been sighing over the 
departure of the old-fashioned winters of their youth must have been 

freatly gratified by the manner in which rude Boreas re-asserted 
imself throughout the whole of the closing month of the year of 
grace 1874, and, it may be hoped, have taken the deity in question 
into their favour once more. That he rather took by surprise not 
a few people who had been proclaiming that he would not again 
come up to time was evident; but it must be admitted that the 
penny-a-liners at least were not unequal to the occasion, for they 
proceeded to pour forth a flood of literature on the subject of the 
Registrar-General's returns, the Gulf Stream, and the British climate ; 
and we were indebted to them for much good advice on the means 
to be adopted for the preservation of our health. The amusements 
suited to the season, of course, furnished an endless theme ; and 
* The Weather and the Parks ' contended for possession in the lead- 
ing journals with the Arnim trial, the Christmas pantomimes, and 
the never-filing periodical revolution in Spain. 

The northern portion of our island, it need hardly be said, was not 
behindhand either in the Arctic severity of its frost or in the variety 
of the pastimes indulged in to make life endurable. The demand for 
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skates, we believe, was such as seriously to affect the iron trade, 
while the number of sleighs of everjr degree of elegance and costli- 
ness led one at times to fancy himself in Nova Scotia, instead of the 
•older country of the same name. But besides sleighing and skating, 
which are common to many countries, there is a recreation indi- 
genous to the land of cakes, and of great antiquity there, which, 
when the waters are ice-bound, becomes the all-absGri>ing pursuit ot 
its devotees, viz.. Curling. 

Having had a recent opportunity of revisiting scenes not altogether 
unfamiliar, at a time when the spent in question was in fidl swing, it 
occurred to us to attempt some feeble record of our observations and 
impressions, albeit it mi^t possibly be of little interest to any but 
ourselves. The period was about Christmas-tide, and die place of 
our sojourn a village, town, or city — ^we know not exactly which — 
greatly frequented of the tourist tribe, whose locality will be indicated 
with sufficient precision by saying that it lies at the foot of a hill, not 
far from a river, and that the kilt is not the ordinary dress of the 
inhabitants. Great is the contrast between its aspect now and in 
the height of its * season ' — a contrast, however, in which the present 
time has by no means the worst of it. First of all, you are per- 
mitted to come and go in peace, unmolested by the swarms of touts 
who assail the summer pilerim, and, after an ineffectual resistance, 
<:arry him off, a veritable prisoner of war. For such pilgrim, it is to 
be feared, the hour of his exit must ofttimes be happier than that of 
his advent, and when he takes his departure a sadder and a poorer 
man, the classic region is but too apt to be set down in his memories 
as one of those * where every prospect pleases, and only Man is vile.* 
The hotel, where in August it was only by way of special favour that 
the traveller found himself taken in^ he now has all to himself. The 
^taff* is on the peace establishment. The red-nosed waiter in the 
greasy swallow-tail and not unexceptionable shirt-front has retired to 
winter quarters in Auld Reekie until the opening of the next cam- 
paign against the Southron, his place being filled much more agree- 
ably by a ' neat-handed Phyllis,* now fidly equal to the combined 
duties of waitec, chambermaid, and boots. But, as a set-ofF to jthese 
advantages, a long night has to be faced with no external resource to 
pass the time. The beau monde of the place, which aspires to give 
the law in manners and morals, consists to a large extent of Scribes, 
and eke Pharisees, who discountenance all manner of evening amuse- 
ments except those where the broadening of phylacteries and the 
making of long prayers find the chief place. Therefore, if indis- 
posed to assist at a revival meeting, it only remains to ensconce 
yourself in the arm-chair of the inn parlour and take spiritual comfort 
of another sort in the shape of steaming whisky-^toddy. No doubt, 
* it's a fine speerit the Talisker,* and, having been judiciously watered 
beforehand (in the interests, of course, of sobriety), it is found that 
half-a-dozen tumblers are not more than necessary to keep up the 
temperature of the system until it is rime to stretch the wearied 
limbs on the couch of repose. 
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Next day is bright and sunny, and the frost grips firmer than ever. 
Sall)ring forth into the * Square/ which here, it would appear, is con- 
sidered to require only three sides, you are struck by the preternatural 
Sabbath-like stillness which reigns. Scarcely any living thing seems 
to be stirring, and the attention is at once arrested by the ancient 
Cross, from the top of whose slender column a sorely-mutilated 
unicorn and about the half of twenty centuries look down upon the 
village pump, as on a humble but useful attendant — representative 
emblems conjoined of poetry and prose. The place is evidently 
deserted by the whole of the adult male population, a full moiety of 
which may be sought for with certainty on the curling pond, and 
thither accordingly you bend your steps. The road leads up the side 
of a steep ravine, where the brook, wont to descend with brawling 
noise in a succession of cataracts, is now stiffened into a silent icicle. 
Through the tall elms on the high bank opposite appears above you 
the sharp outline of a conical hill, shooting up— its height exa^e- 
rated by its nearness — into the blue skv ; and if you look back you 
may see where the bright sun, passing by the over-shadowed village, 
lights up the tracery of a venerable Gothic pile; 

' But the gay beams of lightsome day 
GOd, but to flout, the ruins gray/ 

■v 

Disengaging itself, half a mile onwards, from a succession of straggling 
cottages, with their gardens and leafless orchards, the road comes 
out upon the open common, and a footpath to the left points the 
way up the hill. The crisp snow creaks beneath the feet, the sharp 
air combines with brisk exercise to bring a glow to the cheek, and, 
the ascent becoming steeper, you are not loth to pause and look 
down on the valley below, with its white mantle chequered by the 
dark hedgerows and fine woods, and its winding river, black as ink 
by contrast — all lying stiU and peaceful as the grave, ^calm as 
* cherished hate.' At length you surmount the crest of the ridge, 
and suddenly your ears are assailed by sounds, strange, fearful, and 
seemingly not of this earth, for no visible origin thereof is at first 
discernible. Before you, in a hollow of the hill, which beyond rises 
abruptly, steep and sheer, is a circular belt of thickly-planted spruce-firs, 
and fh>m the inside of this, it presently appears, the strange noises pro- 
ceed. A dull, prolonged roar, as of a shell passing through the air, 
ending frequently in a sharp ciack, as of an explosion, is accompanied 
by wud yells, ^ as if men fougnt upon the earth, and fiends in upper 
*' air,' in which, although the language is for most part unintelligible, 
you can discern the notes of triumph and defiance, of command, encou- 
ragement, and reproof. It has been observed that to one who had 
never heard any sound, the movements of dancers at a ball must 
appear most strange and unaccountable ; and certainly he who for 
the first rime heard without seeing a curling match could hardly 
£ul to believe himself in the vicinity of a company of maniacs engaged 
in deadly combat. On passing through the surrounding belt of 
trees to the side of the pond, a curious and lively scene presents 
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itself. Distributed over its level floor, of about an acre in extent, are 
some sixty or seventy men, mostly all in intense action, their whole 
attention absorbed in the brightly-polished stones, which, with their 
reflected shadows, are smoothly gliding to and fro. The players 
are of all sorts and conditions of men, from the peer to the peasant. 
Here are the artisan and the day labourer, enjoying with keen zest 
the unaccustomed holiday ; the shopkeeper, who has left business to 
take care of itself; the rarmer, not grudging the enforced idleness of 
his plough ; the writer lAngliciy attorney), has left his desk, and the 
doctor has hurried round his patients to snatch an hour or two at the 
game ; and a few hunting squires are almost consoled for the cessa- 
tion of their fiivourite sport. The army and navy are represented, 
from generals and admirals downwards ; the peerage, by two or three 
of its scions ; while even dignitaries of the church are not wanting, for 
curling is one of the few carnal enjoyments for which the clergy in 
Scothmd have a plenary induleence. Accordingly here are a brace 
of parish ministers in tneir wideawakes, taking their pleasure with 
but slightly subdued hilarity ; an elder of the Free Kirk, who in 
theological controversy could split a hair to the sight of ordinary 
mortals quite invisible ; and even the precentor or the U. P.'s, the 
strictest sect of tfie Pharisees, who, thoueh in him dancing would be 
judged one of the seven deadly sins, to be followed by instant depo- 
sition, is permitted to curl without fear of incurring the privy censure 
of the Kirk Session. No line of demarcation separates these various 
ranks and classes, but all are freely intermingled. Now can be in 
some measure seen what is that perfervidum ingenium Scotcrum^ 
usually undiscemible to the stranger under the calm demeanour 
which characterises the canny Scot of ordinary life, for here he is all 
eagerness^ energy, and enthusiasm. A highly-combative animal^ 
moreover, is your Scotchman withal. In the old days, down to ' the 
^ forty-five,' he was able to enjoy plenty of actual serious fighting ; 
since then the propensity has had to find vent in other ways — a law- 
suit, for instance, accordmg to Sir Walter, affords a delightful solace ; 
but the chief source of congenial and exciting strife has been found 
in the Kirk, which, sooth to say, has been torn to pieces in the process, 
and the various fragments of which prove their religious earnestness 
by tearing each other's eyes over the very smallest bones of conten- 
tion. Here, however, all wretched kirk differences are forgotten ; 
in the struggle now going on, though keen, there is no bitterness ; 
in short, nothing serves better than a curline bonspiel to bring out 
the many fine qualities of the ' kindly Scot, for such, when you 
scrape the outer skin of him, he is found essentially to be. 

For the benefit of the uninitiated, we shall endeavour to describe 
the game as briefly as possible. Each player is furnished with two 
round flattened stones, of from 36 to 45 lbs. weight, of very hard 
material, highly polished on the upper and lower surfaces, and having 
a handle inserted into a hole drilleid through the centre ; he is like- 
wise armed with a broom {Scottice^ cowe), to sweep the ice when it 
is necessary to accelerate the progress of the stones. Eight players. 
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four on each side, constitute a rink^ which term is also, and more 
properly, applied to the space of ice which they occupy. At each 
end of the space, usually about forty yards long, is a mark, or tee^ in 
the centre of four concentric circles, of which the outermost has a 
radius of seven feet, and no stone counts which is not within this 
circle. At one-sixth of the length of the rink from the tee is drawn 
a line called the hog^score^ and any stone failing to dear this is 
removed. The object of each side is to have the greatest number of 
stones nearest the tee ; and every player delivers both his stones from 
end to end, alternately with an opponent, before any other of the 
same side or party plays one. The sides are under the exclusive regu- 
lation and direction of their respective skips^ who are the last to play. 

A match may be of a certain number of headSy or endsy or the 
game may consist of a certain number of ' shots ' previously fixed upon, 
or (which is the most usual mode) it may be decided by time, the side 
which at the close has scored most shots being the winner. Matches 
are fi'equent between neighbouring clubs, represented by three, four, 
or more rinks, and when there is a eeneral assembly of a whole 
district the gathering is called a Bonspiel. But on the occasion of our 
visit we find the members of the club engaged in what may be called 
private practice, in rinks fortuitously arranged. 

After a short adjournment for lunch to the little red house, or 
bothy, beside the pond, play is resumed with, if possible, redoubled 
viTOur, and goes on till arrested by the descending shades of night. 
The skips take post at the tee which is to be played up to, and 
thence direct the play of their respective sides until it comes to their 
own turn, when their place is taken for the nonce by one of their 
own party. Their directions are given in the pitch of Voice of a 
general commanding a brigade in line or a ship captain in an Atlantic 
gale, couched in quaint phrase, in which the language of metaphor 
is largely interspersed ^ while a running fire of badinage, boastful and 
defiant in turn, is kept up between the opponents during the progress 
and after the result of each shot. As in the battle, ^ steed threatens 
^ steed with loud and boastful neighs ;' and these war-cries being 
multiplied many times over render the general discord both deafening 
and bewildering. We shall do well, therefore, if desirous of observing 
the successive phases of this well-named ^ roaring game,' to con- 
centrate the attention on a single rink, made up, as it happens to 
be, of some veterans who have wielded the ^ broom and channel- 
^ stane ' on manv a hard-fought field. On one side, auld Wat for 
skip, whom the frosts of more than sixty winters have left with un- 
abated fire, and, when in his best form, sure as death at the most 
kittle shot ; with him Peter Wilkieson, a man the habitual solemnity 
of whose aspect never gives way to a smile, and scarcely prepares us 
to see in him a worshipper of the epic and lyric muses, but who in 
reality is the bard and poet-laureate of the club ; Tam Trummle, a 
stout fellow of the labouring class, but whose whole life has been 
xievoted to sport in its various branches — in offidal capacities ^nd 
otherwise ; and Mr. Glendinning, a comfortable yeoman, who, 
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when it comes to playing the ' point ' game, has perhaps no superior 
in the club. The opposing array includes an admiral of Her Ma- 
jesty's fleet (and surely no finer, more genial, or jollier tar ever trod 
a quarterdeck)— a keen curler, and, as such, usuaUy in office as skip, 
but on the present occasion taking his orders with the cheerful ala- 
crity of a powder-monkey from the stalwart John Paiterson, whose 
daily avocation is with die spade and pick ; Will the Laird, who 
acquired a small fortune and a large amount of curling experience in 
Canada — a curler without a iault, unless it be that he may some- 
times, upon occasion of an unusually important match, come to the 
post if anjrthing overtrained ; last, but not least, mine host of the 
Cock and Hen, a giant of six feet seven, who in his youth could 
have hurled a stone like the nether millstone, and who may be said to 
be equally at home in the heat of the actual battle or in tne celebra- 
tions afterwards. Between these doughty champions so dose and 
evenly balanced is the struggle, that each end is seldom won by more 
than a single shot, and the advantage of one end is pretty sure to be 
turned into a defeat in the next ; so that, after nmning throughout a 
neck-and-neck race, Wat has scored twenty nicks on his broom- 
handle against an equal number registered by the hostile skip, and 
the game being twenty-one, has come to be decided in the next end. 
It may be remarked, that though the skips must be considered to 
hold tne post of honour, and upon their skiU and fortune the fate 
of their party often depends, yet, as in most other games of like 
character, it is necessarv that the team should work well together 
throughout. A good lead is of great importance, and it will readily be 
understood that, a stone being once well placed, the main object 
of the one side will be to cover or guard it with their succeeding 
stones against the efforts of the other to remove it, or to get nearer 
the tee. With such a stone lying near the tee, though, perhaps^ 
slightly to right or left, and several others judiciously distributed in 
front of it, the play for the opponents becomes a matter of great 
nicety and difficulty. Generally speaking, they are then very much 
in the position of Mr. Gladstone when he finds himself with three 
courses open to him. It may still be possible to ^ draw ' ud some 

* port * or opening which will admit of a stone being laid still nearer 
the tee than the winner j or this object may be attained by * inwick- 
^ ing/ f.^., playing at some other stone lying to one side, so as to 
come in off it at an angle ', or there mav be nothing for it but try to 
lay bare the winner by a strong drive, m the hope of reaching him 
with a subsequent shot. But the various vicissitudes that arise in 
the course of the game are numberiess, and therefore to attempt any- 
thing like fiiU description even of the play in a single end would be 
hopeless. We can ao little else than Usten to a few of the injunc- 
tions of the rival skips in this their final and most exciting tussle. 

* Come awa', Mr. Glendinnin' j there's the tee. Varra good, sir ; 

* a great shot ; thank ye.' 

* Noo, Gudeyill, be up rill him ; just chap and lie. Ye have him, 

* sir. That's the vray to curl.* 
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^There's no muckle in that; a thocht mair poother this time. 
' Bring him, bring him, soop, soop, soop hard. Weel, never mind,. 

* he'll get a lift in yet.' 

* Oh, noo for a guaard! Weel laid doon, sir j let him alane.^ 

* Oh ! never a cowe j he's a' the curl ; thank ye, sir.' 

' Noo, Peter, a canny draw 5 there's naething on the ice yet. Oh,. 

* man ! ye're rayther sune here.' 

* Noo, Admiral, yer auld curl ! Rest on the (ace o' that ; gin ye 

* lift it twa fit we're in three. Ye've dune't, sir ! Oh ! but ye re 
^ a graund curler.' 

'Noo, Peter, a fine draw for yersel'. Come up this port ; I ken 

* ye can do it.' 

The poetic Peter, having eirded up his loins with great delibera- 
tion, and careftilly judged his distance, launches his stone, and there- 
upon instantly Ails prone {disjectus membra) upon the ice, where, 
resting on his hands and the tips of his toes, stiilF and rigid as if 
seized with tetanus, he follows, with anxious gaze and eyeb^ls start- 
ing from their sockets, the progress of the stone towards the desired 
haven. In its early career it promises well, but, gradually carried 
by its hirl slightly to a side, encounters a stumbling-block and rock 

* of offence at the very entrance of the port, whereby it is * chipped,'* 
and the well-meant enterprise fiiils of accomplishment. A groan 
escapes the disappointed plaj^r, and, gathering himself and his hat 
slowly together, he exclaims, with a sad shake of the head, com- 
muning with himself in a tone of deep dejection, ' Missed by the 
^ saxteenth pairt o' an inch I' 

The remaining port is closed by the Admiral's next shot; and the 
only course left ror the opposite side is to attempt a general clearance^ 
by a coup deforce, 

' Noo, Tam, I ken this is just the shot ye like ; be at him as^ 
' hard's ever ye can ; dinna miss him.' Up it comes with the 
velocity of a cannon-ball, and, crashing into the ruck, sends the 
stones flying in all directions — one of which, shooting off at a tan- 

Snt, reaches almost to the tee of the neighbouring rink, where 
r. MacMinto, the loudest man on the ice, as if monarch of all* 
he surveys, is at this moment reproving in stentorian tones some 
small shortcoming on the part of worthy Laird Clinkscales. Sud- 
denly taken in reverse, his heels are sent up in the air, and the sett 
of honour brought down on the ice — ^the erratic stone thus lajring 
' the proud usurper low,' to the no small amusement and inward 
satisfiiction of the bystanders. 

With Tam's vigorous stroke the fortune of war has now, ta 
appearance, changed sides, for the only stone remaining within the. 
ring is one belonging to the party of auld Wat, lying just beyond 
the tee ; and the Laird, for once and for a wonder, fails to respond 
to the exhortation of his skip to ^ Come creepin' up canny on the 
^ back o't, and just crack an egg' — a delicate operation which he 
was assured would have made turn ^ a potlid.' Gyaards are skil- 
foUy accumulated in front, until, when honest John comes to take 
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his last shot, all direct access has been effectually barred. The 
prospects of his side are decidedly cloomy* and even the cheery face 
of the gallant Admiral wears the shadow of a cloud. There is, in 
fact, but one chance left. 

^ D'ye see this stane ? Ye maun tak' the inwick aff o' that ; 
' here's the winner.' 

*riltryV 

Smoothly and evenly does John — than whom there is none with 
hand more true or eye more clear — lay down his stone, which, 
laden with hopes and fears, comes sailing on slowly, but with some- 
thing of an inevitable look about it, towards its goal, attended all 
the way with affectionate assiduity by John himself and two of hb 
merry men. It is the comparatively lengthened period of suspense 
and uncertainty during the progress of the shots, we are inclined to 
think, that lends much of its charm and excitement to the roaring 
game. 

' Oh, fetch him on! ' ^ No, baud eff! he has plenty rinnin'. He 
* has't ! He has't !' * He'U never see't ! ' * WiU he no ? Will 
^ he no ?' are some of the exclamations which resound, while the 
unerring stone, striking its object at the exact angle and with the 
proper strength, cannons on to the enemy's winning shot, and is 
presently spinnine round its own axis, as if dancing with joy, upon 
the very tee itselt Caps are thrown into the air, brooms are waved, 
with loud shouts of victory. ' Eh ! mon, John ! a better shot ye 
^ never played in your life. Ye maun hac a dram for that !' and 
the dram accordingly is administered on the spot from a ready 
flask. 

By this the sun has disappeared in the south-western horizon, 
proclaiming the close of a truly * winged day }' a purple-tinted glow 
has gradually mounted up the side of the snow-clad mountain and 
passed over its brow, like a blush mantling on the face of a pale 
beauty, and the players are compelled by the increasing darkness 
unwillingly to relinquish their game. They return to the village in 
small groups, their animated talk being wholly of curling — of the 
arrangement of the rinks for the morrow, and of the prospects of 
lowering the flag of the neighbouring county town, with whose repre- 
sentatives an important duel is about to come off for the possession 
of a Caledonian Club medal. 

In the meantime, on thisTevening itself takes place the annual 
dinner of the club, to which, through the influence of mine host, we 
find no difficulty in obtaining an invitation. The Admiral is in the 
chair, £iced by a most ^congenial colleague as croupier— /ar nobile 
fratrum — in the person of the worthy chief magistrate — z, chief 
magistrate, be it observed, very different from the ordinary type of 
that animal, as he is to be found in small Scotch towns, albeit he 
rejoiceth not in the name of Provost, neither doth he hold his office 
by the favour of the 4L householder who has. been elevated by 
Reform bills to the position of our lord andj master. ^ Curlers' 
^ fere,' it is well known, is supposed to consist of beef and greens, 
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and, accordingly^ although other viands in plenty are by no means 
wanting, the pieces de resistance appear in the shape of huge rounds 
of salt beef, surrounded by piles of cabbage, turnips, and other 
varieties of nitrogenous food. This substantial repast disappears 
with marvellous rapidity before the attack of appetites whetted by 
the day's hard exercise in the frosty air. It is washed down witn 
copious libations of ^ reamin' swats that drink divinely ' — the Strong 
ale, to wit, known by the name of Edinburgh — ^besides which may 
be observed, in not too extended order up and down the tables, 
sundry black bottles, whose presence is accounted for by a sly habit 
that prevails of pretending to discover in every dish as it disappears 
the lurking existence of some evil spirit, which can only be ex- 
orcised by a * dram ' — un petit verre-^ol undiluted mountain dew. 
With this assistance the solid portion of the entertainment being 
disposed of, the Admiral orders the decks to be cleared for action, 
and the serious business of the eventne commences. Before each 
guest is placed a tumbler, widi a small ladle and a large glass, while 
simultaneously a whole battalion of the black bottles aforesaid takes 
up position on the social board, accompanied by sugar-basins and 
jugs of boiling water. The command to * fill vour glasses, gentle- 
^ men,' is obeyed with extraordinary alacrity, ana the usual loyal and 
patriotic toasts, as the local Thunaerer wiU not &il to record in his 
next issue, are given with due effect and cordially received ; after 
which, toast, sentiment, and song follow e^ch other in rapid suc- 
cession and endless round. Of the toasts many, it need not be said, 
have peculiar reference to the curling brotherhood, and, though 
perhaps somewhat stereotyped in character, seem to have as much 
zest for the audience as if in the first freshness of youth. Songs are 
contributed, and more or less effectively rendered, by apparently 
almost every member of the company, amongst which * The poor 
^ old Commodore ' from the chair deserves special mention ; but 
the lion's share of the honours in this department are, without doubt, 
carried off by the poet laureate,' who, in an epic of portentous 
length, paints in the most vivid colours a memorable war which his 
club erstwhile waged against a powerful neighbour, and in which, 
after a desperate struggle, it prevailed against him — recounting the 
doughty deeds of Achilles and Hector and many a minor hero with 
Homeric accuracy of detail and more than Homeric fire, and rousing 
the audience to the utmost pitch of enthusiasm. Thus, in the words 
of the national poet, ^ the night drave on wl' sangs and clatter,' until 
towards the time when Forbes Mackenzie, that ogre to all Scotch- 
men, gives warning that ^ the hour approaches Tam maun ride.' 
The chairman gives ^ good-night,' and the meeting, so &r as regularly 
constituted, is dissolved \ but some choice spirits, loth to part, linger 
on till the very last moment. And it is near the witching time of 
night when, under the bright stars, two figures may be seen leaning 
against the market cross in fiaternial embrace, one of them relating 
for the thousandth time the stirring episodes of the great Tourna- 
ment of twenty years ago^ in which, his rink being left in to play the 
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last tie, victorr is achieved bf the narrator with a shot, difficult 
indeed in reahty, but now, through lapse of time and by reason of 
accumulating embellishments, become absolutely impossible except 
to the heated imaeination; his companion exclaiming, when the 
climax of the well-known tale has been reached and passed, *' Ob, 
^ man ! ye'll be sure to be mindin' on yon shot when ye're deein' !' 



COURSING. 

THE *WATBRLOO* CUP, 



As usual during the last four or five years, the interest in this great 
greyhound competition began to be evinced in something like real 
earnest as soon as the Ashdown Park meeting had been brought to 
a successful conclusion. It was shortly after that celebration, which 
may justly be said to be the real opening of the coursing season, that 

* in betting circles ' — as our modern turf scribes are wont to designate 
the extensive coterie of betting men and bookmakers — conversation 
turned upon the next great occasion upon which investments might 
be made, the unwary hoodwinked, unlikely candidates puffed into 
ceruin winners, and the chance of making , fortunes upon exclusive 
information to be had for trifling pecuniary consideration, or by be- 
coming a subscriber to a series of hieroglyphic ^ codes,' rendered so 
clear and mercantile as to be almost beyond the possibility of failure. 
While an opportunity is offered for this line of operations, and the 
public is left in doubt as to whether a nominator is going to run a 
greyhound from his own kennel, or a candidate which ic has been his 
great object to keep ^ dark' for .the sole purpose of making money, 
the Waterloo Cup contest must always, whatever may be its result, 
provoke an amount of dissatisfaction that will in t}\e end work its 
ruin, and is even now going a great way towards causing coursing 
to be disregarded as a genuine held sport. It has been the custom 
of many of the oldest and staunchest supporters of Altcar coursing 
to run none but their own greyhounds ; and one of these true sports- 
men said, not a long while ago, when running for the Waterloo Cup 
a dog of very moderate pretensions, ' I only think that every nomi- 
' nator should run only his own dog, or return the nomination to the 

* Committee/ If this line of conduct were insisted upon by the 
members of the Club, we should still be able to say, notwithstanding 
the ruffianism of a Liverpool mob and the unhealthy desire to find 
out the real Simon Pure of the meeting, that coursing at head- 
quarters was maintained upon principles which' made it as Worthy 
of being denominated a gentlemanly field sport as it was in the 
power of the authorities to render it. In nuce inclusa est — let none 
but owners nominate, and the betting ma)^ be left to uke care of 
itself. What at present is complained of — ^and that with far too 
much show of reason and sound sense — is that all coursing legisia- 
cioh \i ^ide with a viciw of furthering and cncourilging speculation, 
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rather than of promoting the wel^ire and popularity of the pure and 
simple sport itself. Let it be remarked, too, that in this disagreeable 
aspect the Waterloo meeting stands hr in advance of all others i 
and, whatever its managers may think of the wisdom of their own 
enactments, sportsmen in other parts of the country, and those not 
actually infatuated with the notion of making 2 fortune by coursing, 
have for long grown to regard the whole a^air as militating against 
the interests of true sporting ; and as calculated only to foster an 
unwholesome spirit of double-dealing, and to invite an ever-increasing 
multitude of the lowest and most objectionable class of betting 
roughs. No doubt it had been anxiously deliberated among many 
aristocratic ^ divisions,' prior to their periodical descent upon the plains 
of Altcar, how the new Betting Act would aiFect their customary , 
operations upon those favoudte scenes of ne^ious transactions. 
But let them advance their standards and set upon the foe: the 
Lord Chief Justice, Mr. Thomas Hughes, and the whole tribe of 
obstructors can offer them but very little practical opposition here. 

* Two to one I'll lay,' may be roared even down the throats of un- 
suspecting visitors with perfect impunity ; and ^ win tie or wrangk ' 
is a game that may be practised with remarkable freedom from in- 
terruption, and with the briefest allusion to what they are pleased to 
term * a disagreeable contretemps^ or mayhap * z fiasco^ because they 
have seen that word used td describe a &ilure \ the local reporters 
generally will be sure to say that the ruffians preserved their tempers 
in a wonderful manner ; that the management was excellent, and that 
the coursing was the best and the attendance greater than upon any 
previous occasion. To quote my own words used elsewhere, ^ It is 

* the great object of every courser to win the highest honours of the 
^ leash once in his lifetime, it is to be presumed ; but how any man 
^ can derive satisfaction from winning it with a greyhound which is 
' the property of another man, which represents only his nomination, 
^ and in which he has no further interest than a pecuniary one, 
^ seems to an ordinary observer to be quite incapable of any kind of 
' explanation.' It would require a great deal of philanthropy for 
any gentleman to exclaim, while witnessing the betting manoeuvres 
over a Liverpool coursing meeting, Humanus sum^ nthil humani a 
me alienumputo. 

The annual celebration at Newmarket was remarkable for bringing 
under public notice several puppies giving promise of future excel- 
lence \ but Sirius appeared to attract the most general and most 
reasonable attraction from his dividing the Champion Puppy Stakes 
with Nothing New, which stakes it was the universal opinion he 
could have won. It was currently reported, at the conclusion of the 
coursing at Newmarket, that Sirius would represent the nomination 
of Mr. Gibson for the Waterloo Cup ; and consequently his chance 
was immediately backed in preference to almost every other com- 
petitor for the great event, silthough some old performers of last 
year were still mentioned with deserved respect, and were reported 
to be in the best of condition and form. Ac the Ridgway meeting a 
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very disagreeable circumstance occurred, which must not be allowed 
to pass without mention. This was the black-balling of Mr. Hay- 
wood on his being proposed for membership of the Ridgway Club 
— and that, too, notwithstanding he was proposed by Mr. Bate, the 
Honorary Secretary, and seconded by another influential and respected 
member. The affair caused considerable surprise and conversation 
among coursing men throughout the whole country — as well it 
might, for Mr. Haywood is one of the oldest, most steadfast, and 
most straightforward coursers in the kingdom ; and at Altcar he has 
for many years entered one of his own greyhounds for the Waterloo 
Cup, and on two occasions his celebrated little black bitch Rebe 
has been the runner-up. Mr. Haywood has always been formidable 
with everything that has come from the Blakemere kennel, and his 
nomination is ever regarded with respect by even the most in&llible 
prognosticators of the certain winner ; and in spite of the fact that he 
never enters a greyhound for the blue riband that is not bond fide 
his own property. Of course the fact of his having coursed in con- 
junction with his brother-in-law, the late Mr. Racster — ^the two sup- 
porting the Blakemere establishment between them— does not mate- 
rially or virtually affect the truth of that statement. Can it be 
possible that the reputation of Mr. Haywood, as a very dangerous 
antagonist on any coursing ground, has caused the appearance of a 
couple of black balls in the ballot-box of the Ridgway Club ? What- 
ever may have- been the cause of this extraordinary, and, to the 
outside world, inexplicable proceeding, it is certain that it will long 
be remembered as the most unfortunate one that has ever happened 
in connection with the Ridgway Club ; and it will cause many an 
intending member to pause well before allowing his name to be put 
in nomination, no matter by whomsoever proposed and seconded. 
It does not smack much of that charity which should especially 
characterise gentlemen coursers — 

' Quo nihil majus meliusve teiris, 
Fata donavere, bonique divi; 
Nee dabunt, quamvis redeant in aunim 
Tempora priscunu' 

A quotation from our universal friend, Horace, which may be 
commended to all readers of coursing, or indeed of anything else, 
provided their education will permit their doing so. The Ridgway 
meeting was not remarkable for the appearance of anything wonderful 
in the way of puppies, and anxious inquiries began to be made for 
the most conspicuous performers of last year.| Surprise, the runner-up 
upon that occasion, was reported to be in excellent condition, as was 
also Fugitive, Progress, and some others. Mr. Morgan, it was said, 
had withdrawn Magnano, last year's winner, from the stud, and had 
put him into serious training for another struggle for the Cup, being 
laudably ambitious that his greyhound should rival the performances 
of the great Master McGrath and Cerito. This report was prema* 
ture, to say the least of it, as Mr. Morgan had given up all idea of 
running Magnano again, the dog being in his fourth season, and the 
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animars name was advertised in its accustomed place before the first 
week of the new year had passed. 

The tremendous severity of the frost during the winter put a stop 
to many minor meetings, and interfered considerably with training, 
but that principally among coursers who look upon training alone as 
the method by which to get a greyhound fit for a severe trial. One 
might * dissertate ' here, neither idly nor disadvantageously to trainers, 
upon the absurdity of over-training, and upon the fact that many a 
good greyhound as well as racehorse has been utterly ruined by too 
much hard work before his being called upon to do his best in a 
great encounter for a heavy stakcu It may be a question worth 
taking some pains to endeavour to answer, whether the cessation of 
active training, caused by an unusually severe frost in the month of 
December, does not in reality benefit coursing, and cause ^cracked-up' 
animals to retrograde out of the way, spoil their ephemeral popularity, 
and consigii them to the universal limbo of forgotten celebrities. It 
is a wind&ll, again, to the tipsters, for it gives them an opportunity 
of making proclamation to the world of the correctness of their 
prognostications had nothing but the elements interfered to prevent 
their certain realisation. Anyhow, the frost coming, though so 
severely, in seasonable time, must have made many a coursing gentle- 
man thankful that there was not likely to be much fear of interrup- 
tion in February by inclemency of weather, the rules of the meeting 
being still in so unsatisfactory and unintelligible a state. Something 
was done last year towards rendering what before was inexplicable 
somewhat more comprehensible; for the earliest announcements 
were to the effect that the Waterloo Coursing Meeting was * to be 
^ governed by the National Club rules, except that nominations would 
^ not be void by reason of postponement / and that the dogs were to 
' be named and stakes paid before five o'clock p.m. on Tuesday, 
^ February 16, or on any subsequent day to which the draw might 
^ be adjourned in case of a postponement.' Here unfortunately is 
still another loophole iox finesse and unfair sporting to those coursing 
adventurers who choose to take advantage of it. If a nomination be 
sent in at a draw, and a postponement is necessitated on account of 
frost, there does not appear any law to' prevent the nominator from 
withdrawing his original nomination altogether, and substituting 
another greyhound in its place when King Frost shall have been 
pleased to abdicate his kingdom. Surely gentlemen who course 
only with greyhounds from their own kennels, and who would not 
value the possession of the Waterloo Cup at a ferthing if they won 
it with a greyhound from that of another man, have a right — more 
legitimately, perhaps, a reason — ^to complain of the laxity of this 
regulation in coursing for what, by some strange anomaly of Ashion, 
is dubbed ^ The Blue Riband of the Leash.' Vanitas vanitatunty 
omnia vanitas I might well exclaim a winner of the much-coveted 
riband, if he had availed himself of such a flaw. There is nothing 
further much worthy of record during the old year's coursing, except 
the usual fluctuations in the betting, of which I have taken no sort 
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of heed beyond what is absolutely necessary in order to try and find 
out what is really meant for the favourite. That the tipsters must 
have had some difficulty in forming their opinions, and adventurers 
have had some increased opportunities for trading on the credulity of 
the unwary, are clear from the &ct that the number of new names on 
the list or nominators was very large ; those names being Messrs. 
T. H. Clifton, J. Codling, T. M. Goodlake, T. Henderson, W. 
Ford-Hutchinson, R. Hutton, J. Irving, D. Jones, J. L. Maclean, 
L. Pilkingtbn, and J. Wooll. It may be as well to mention that an 
* East End Investigator' was started m London, emanating from the 
Quai du Bassin, Boulogne, by which, on the investment of one shil- 
ling a chance was oflFered of winning 200/. I am not aware whether 
the investigation was satisfactory to anybody ; but I declined, on my 
own part, an earnest solicitation to embark * a bob ' in the concern. 

The Altcar Club meeting, which was held in January, was rather 
disappointing in producing genuine candidates for Waterloo, though 
Mr. Hyslop sprang into considerable favour from the report that he 
would run Fugitive, who performed so satisfactorily last year as the 
nomination of Mr. Dunn. Mr. Pilkington's Palmer distinguished 
himself greatly by carrying ofF the Members* Cup ; and it was re- 
ported at the meeting that several kennels were out of all form, 
notably that of the Carl of Haddington, whom misfortune woald 
appear to have singularly marked for her own. The report, as 
regards the Earl of Haddington's kennel, was, nevertheless, pre- 
mature, for at the Ridgway meeting his Lordship ran up for the 
Clifton Cup with Honeydew, a fawn bitch by Cashier, out of Bright 
Eyes, and w6n two other courses with Hecuba and Hazeldean, in 
the Lytham Cup and Peel Stakes respectively. Of this meeting, 
usually so indicative of Waterloo prospects and probabilities, nothing 
of much importance is to be reconled whereby safe prognostications 
might have been forthcoming, if we except the formidable appear- 
ance of Mr. Briggs's greyhounds, and the highly fiavourable impression 
made by Mr. Anderton's blue-and-white bitch Amity, who won the 
North and South Lancashire Stakes. Mr. Anderton having no nomi- 
nation for the Waterloo Cup, it was generally supposed that Amity 
Would represent Mr. Lawton in the great event, and that gentleman's 
name immediately found respectful notice in the betdng quotations. 
Mr. Dunn's intended representative having broken down some time 
before the meeting, it was thought not improbable that he would run 
British Flag, who won the Clifton Cup. Many coursers will rejoice 
to hear that Mr. Haywood was elected a member of the Ridgway 
Club. Mr. Swinburne was mentioned as being certain to run Sur- 
prise, the runner-up of last year, the animal being reported to have 
wintered well, and Mr. Htitchinson was said to have brought Honey- 
moon into a very forward state of preparation. Mr. Hyslop, how- 
ever, who had been for some time at the head of the betting list with 
Fugitive, was by no means shaken in that position by the result of 
the meeting. The greyhound appeared to be wanting in speed last 
year, though he managed to get among the last four ; and that being 
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a quality whicfi does not generally come with age, it is not easy to 
discover why his friends and followers made him so warm a favourite, 
though there were the most encouraging reports of the animates great 
improvement. Mr. filand was stated at this meeting to have intrusted 
his fortunes to Caius ; but the rumour was rather wanting in con- 
firmation, though his nomination, whatever it might be, was ^ nibbled 
' at ' at long distances, possibly from the mere &ct of Mr. Bland 
being so good a judge of coursing and greyhounds. The meeting at 
Brigg, in Lincolnshire, was the only one of any importance' now left 
for celebration at all likely to aiFect materially the prospects of the 
gallant sixty-four for Waterloo. . This meeting passed off very suc- 
cessfully, but without throwing any new lignt upon the matter, 
though during the week of its celebration many changes took place 
among nominations and probabilities, and Mr. Hyslop was deposed 
from his position at the head of the betting list, and Mr. Gibson 
installed in his place. Here it was also said that Royal Mary, who ran 
very well in 1873, would represent Mr. Dunbar, tnat Dr. Hitchman 
had secured Mr. Anderton's Amity, and that Mr. filand would, in 
consequence of some disappointment with British Flag, run Mary 
Jane, the winner of the South Lancashire Oaks. There was a good 
deal of talk about a dark Bab-at-the-6owster puppy, who would re- 
present Mr. Jones's nomination, and before the list of probable 
starters appeared as usual in the sporting newspapers on the Saturday 
before the great meeting. It had transpired that Surprise had badly 
hurt his forelegs in his trial spin, at a wire fence, but that the grey- 
hound would still be produced for Mr. Swinburne, as he was fast 
recovering fi'om the accident. With the exception of the likely can- 
didates named, it may be remarked that there was an unusually large 
amount of rubbish iii this year's Waterloo, and that so many were 
mentioned as having a good chance, that it must have defied the 
acutest critic of canine excellence to put a name upon the actual 
winner. 

The draw was held, as usual, at the Adelphi Hotel, on the 
evening of Tuesday, February i6th, before which, at the meeting 
of the National Coursing Club, a larger aniount of business had to 
be transacted than generally falls to their lot. The only piece of 
business, however, really of interest to the public was a notice of 
motion from Mr. S. S. Swinburne, * That after the word ** sub- 

* " scriber " in Rule 28 of National Coursing Laws be added 

* ** owner, or any other person interested." * This was a vexata 
qucestio indeed, and struck at a great flaw in the present code of 
coursing laws, and one which has long needed emendation, so as to 
set the minds of many objectors to the style of nominating at great 
coursing meetings at rest It was much to be hoped that Mr. W. G. 
Borron, and the other coursing gentlemen who hold his views on 
the present system of nominating greyhounds for great meetings, 
would speak their opinions plainly when the motion of Mr. Swinburne 
came on for argument and decision. Nevertheless, after some discus- 
sion, it was agreed to strike out the word ^ subscriber ' and to sul>- 
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sdtute the words ^ any party ;* and thus have the National Coursing 
Club, I think, again made a serious mistake. The dinner, with Colond 
Goodlake in the chair, was even more fully attended than usual ; 
and the resources of the establishment and cuisine of the Adelphi, 
celebrated though it is for its admirable powers of catering for 
gigantic parties, must have been sorely taxed. Everything, how- 
evcTi passed off most pleasantly, without the slightest hitch or 
impediment of any kind; and the gallant chairman whose name and 
physique are familiar as a household word and a family picture to 
every courser in the kingdom, read out the draw in a clear and 
sonorous voice which some of our legislators ^ in another place ' 
might advantageously attempt to emulate. And a truly wonderful 
draw it was in every way, many of the favourites being drawn 
together, England, Ireland, and Scotland rivallbg each other as if 
by prearranged design instead of by the purest accident; and the 
betting men being drawn from their abnormal state of quiet indif- 
ference and respectable decorum into a temporary relaxation of 
those characteristics, and making the most strenuous offers and 
efforts to make everybody's fortune and to add a modest portion to 
their own. 

But it is not after the dinner that the betting man proper 
comes out in full force and uses that ^ conventional language ' 
which Mr. Disraeli says characterises post-prandial oratory ; but it 
is upon the ground, and when the restraining presence of the aris- 
tocratic magnates of the meeting is not concentrated in a body, that 
the trade of the rough can be transacted without let or hindrance. 
A more decorous and well-ordered draw dinner, however, it is but 
justice again to say, has seldom or never been celebrated at Liver- 
pool, and to Mr. Ludlow, the proprietor of the Adelphi Hotel, every 
praise is due for the excellence of his arrangements in cateringfor 
both the appetites and the comfort of his numerous guests. The 
weather was all that could be desired, the season of the year being 
considered ; and the ground, due regard being had to the peculiar 
character of the Altcar plains and the recent heavy falls of rain, might 
fairly be said to promise good going. The meet for the first round 
of the Waterloo Cup of 1875 was appointed to take place at North 
End, the first brace of greyhounds to be in the slips at ten o'clock. 
The trials looked forward to at the commencement with most 
interest were those between Muriel and Battery, Tom Rodman and 
Master Magnano, Alice Scott and Wild Norah, Handel and Lamp- 
liehter, Honejrmoon and Master McTurk, Mary Jane and Pearl, 
Venus and Palmer, Dick McGrath and Sinus, Progress and Dar- 
carolle. Surprise and Fugitive, Amity and Ruby — this, perhaps, the 
most exciting draw of the entire batch, from the well-known excel- 
lence of the two bitches and the estimation in which they were held 
by the general public — and Croesus and Bannockbnrn. Although 
Sirius was made the favourite at starting, and took final precedence 
of Fugitive, Amity, and Surprise, there was no sensational favourite 
such as distinguished the respective years of Master McGrath and 
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Peasant Boy; and there was an absence of that feverish anxiety 
manifested on many occasions to be 'on the good thing,' though 
there was plenty of excitement of a more healthy kind caused by 
the trials I have above mentioned, and by some others among com- 
petitors whose reputation was more local than general ; and whose 
actual qualifications had been made known only to the more intimate 
acquaintances of the owners and the followers of the kennel. 
Palmer (Mr. Pilkington's nomination) was said to be amiss, and the 
dog receded ominously in the betting ; while Handel, Amity, and 
Fugitive— old Muriel being confidently stated to be in such fettle as 
to render her victory certain — were * nt as fiddles.' 

'As usual, the first round for the Waterloo Cup proved a disas- 
trous one for most of the ^tvourites, and before the first day was 
over not a single greyhound among those of whom the highest 
anticipations had been formed, and who had figured all along at the 
head of the betting lists and had been predicted to win by the pro- 
phets, was standing in the running excepting Fugitive. Sirius, Amity, 
Mary Jane, Muriel, Progress, and Master Magnano had all gone down 
like chaflF before the wmd ; and blue enough must have been the 
countenances of their numerous admirers if they could only have 
been seen. Muriel, the winner of last year and the representative 
of Mr. Jardine's kennel, though always superior in pace to Battery, 
was very wild and unsteady at her game, and, after a long working 
trial, was easily beaten, much to the disappointment of her owner, 
who had allowed two other animals of his — Progress and Lucetta — 
to run under different nominators. Master Magnano and Tom 
Rodman were, unfortunately, slipped to a hare apiece, and the former 
had a pumping course all to himself. When again slipped, Tom 
Rodman went away with great determination, while Master Magnano 
moved stiffly, evidently feeling the effects of his previous gruellbg 
single-handed. He warmed to his work, however, and scored three 
times ; but Tom Rodman soon soon got in again, and running with 
rare dash, wound up with a good kill. Mr. Sriggs's Ballot Box and 
Mr. Smith's Confrere had a very even struggle after a longish run- 
up, and which got the latter it was difficult for anybody but the judge 
to say ; Ballot Sox knocked the hare off her legs and Confrere killed 
— ^a very near thing, but the fiat went forth for Ballot Box. Handel 
— thought very highly of — and Lamplighter had a remarkably fine 
trial, the former quite justifying the high character he had gained 
among those who knew a thing or two ; for though the dogs ran 
evenly for a short time, Handel soon shot in front, and, bringing his 
hare round, dashed in and killed — certainly a very spirited perform- 
ance. It was soon after this, and when a move had been made to 
the Church House Meadows, that the Liverpudlian ruffian came out 
in all his disgusting objectionableness ; and to such an extent did the 
unruly crowd transgress the already too lax laws of order and regu- 
larity, that the coursing was effectually interrupted for nearly an hour. 
The demon of misrule appeared to exercise absolute sway, and for 
a time to have found a congenial pandemonium. Salvo pudore 
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dixerim I Ratcliff Highway is a paradise of deligitt in comparison 
with Altcar plains when the mob from Liverpool is bent on enjoying 
itself, that enjovment of course consisting in setting all* deconicn and 
restraint at defiance, and, like the youthful republican in ^ Punchy' 
in insanely endeavouring to put down * heverythink.* 

At length Honeymoon ran away fron(i Master McTurk, who 
tripped badly, and thus did not mend matters. Honevmoon puUed 
herself together grandly, brought her hare round, and Idlled in most 
commanding style, producing a ringing cheer fi-om the sons of the 
Emerald Isle. Mary Jane's performance was disappointing, for Peari 
had always the best of it, and won anyhow. Now the excitement — 
if such ruffianism can be so called — was at its height as Palmer and 
Venus were put in the slips. Palmer was not only a ^vourite 
generally, but locally also ; but he was known to be all abroad ; and 
twice the greyhounds were taken out of Wilkinson's hands before 
the mob could be reduced to anything like order. Liverpool was 
gratified by seeing Palmer win. He had the pace of Venus, and had 
much the best of the early part of the course, and the hare getting 
into a sough, the judge gave his decision at that point. The dogs 
got away with their game again, however, and Venus had all the 
best of a towelling course, which ended in Palmer felling heavily in 
on attempt to kill The mighty Sirius and the outsider Dick McGrath 
— no connection with him of triple-chaplct feme — were the next 
performers. With odds of 9 to 4 on Sirius, Dick McGrath forged 
ahead gradually, and steadying himself beautifully for second turn, 
let in birius, who, however, could not long retam his position, and 
going very weakly, Dick McGrath raced past him on the inside and, 
after wrenching, killed. A more decisive victory was never seen, 
and the cheers of the fielders during and over this exciting course 
were tremendous. It might be said, in racing parlance, that Sinus 
was never in the hunt, so completely was he defeated. Bannockbum 
was faster than Croesus, gained the run-up, and had scored a good 
round sum before Crcesus got to work, who spoiled whatever chance 
he might have had by Wrenching twice and killing ; but Mr. Lister 
probably never hoped that the old fevourite could pull through the 
stake, and as it was the performance of the dog was credhable. 

Darcarolle and Progress, both candidates of fame and known ex- 
cellence, the former being, perhaps, the fastest dog to his hare at the 
meeting, and who ran last year in the nomination of Mr. Chesshyre, 
were next in charge of the slipper. Strange to say, Progress was 
first away by a good two lengths, accidentally, and then Darcarolle 
not only raced past his antagonist, but also into his hare, a feat which 
was quite magnificent The next sensation was the course between 
the cracks Surprise and Fugitive, whose names and character must 
have been familiar enough in the mouths of coursing men for months 
past, and both had performed with marked distinction in the contest 
for the Cup of last year. Surprise was very jady, no doubt from the 
effects of his late unfortunate trial at home, to which I have alluded 
above. He appeared, hoWever, two lengths in front on leaving the 
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slips from being slightly favoured. Fugitive soon raced past after 
having settled to work, and after wrenching three or four times put 
the hare to Surprise, who turned twice and killed. There was no 
doubt about the victory of Fugitive, but Mr. Swinburne is much to 
be commiserated on his ill-luck and on the misfortunes of the gallant 
and good greyhound Surprise. Lucetta and Heath had a weak hare 
and a short spin, the former leading two or three lengths, using her 
hare once and killing. Now came the time for the downfall of 
another vrann favourite in Amity, whose nominator hardly calculated 
upon meeting such a formidable antagonist in the first round as Mr. 
Haywood's clever Ruby. Unexpectedly, and notwithstanding her 
known cleverness with her game when well settled to her work, 
Ruby had clearly the pace of Amity. During the course there wai 
some pretty give-and-take work, in performing which Ruby had 
almost always the largest share, and the course was never in doubt, 
for A mity was very cleverly outworked as well as outpaced, and the 
hare was killed at the sough. Bonnie Dundee had much the best of 
the early part of the course with Stamp Duty, for whom he was much 
too fast, and although the latter put in some good work at the finish, 
there* was too long a score for him to rub off, and the former won 
with a good deal in hand. Musidora and Elstree, after a short no-go, 
were again put in the slips, and Musidora — from Mr. Morgan's 
kennel — gained the run-up in a very long slip, and had all the best 
of a working course, which was finished among the crowd. I have 
omitted to mention that the Earl of Haddington's Hawthorn, after 
the course between Ballot Box and Confrere, very smartly beat 
Dyzagara in a long punishing encounter, in which his Lordship's 
candidate had throughout all the honours, Dyzagara running very 
unsteadily. 

For the second ties, Ironstone was always in ftont of Gamecock, as 
far as could be seen for the crowd. Corby Castle and Britain Yet 
had a very even course between them, the former gaining an award 
in which the judge must have had a very nice point to decide. 
Battery and Rose Bell must have offered a similar difficulty for set- 
tlement, and both being white, it was hard for any ordinary spectator 
to tell the difference between them or their running. Tros Tyritisve 
mihi nulla discrimine habeiur. Battery, however, i^as adjudged the 
winner, which fiat was thought to have been earned cleveriy. Sur- 
veillance disposed of Tom Rodman in most workmanlike style, the 
latter only being able to effect a few exchanges, which were una- 
vailing. Ballot Box was fully two lengths in front of Clarionet, and 
won all one way throughout a trying course. Hawthorn and Wild 
Norah were the. next brace, and the Earl of Haddington's repre- 
sentative only slightly led the latter to the hare ; but when once 
there, she had it all to herself, and, scarcely allowing Wild Norah to 
score a point, wound up with a kill of merit. Handel led Greskin 
by about three lengths, scored first turn, and brought his game well 
round for second \ but going wide for the next, he let in Greskin, 
though only for a moment, as, rushing in again, he killed his hare at 
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the instant his opponent had struck her, and thus left off a veiy easj 
winner. With odds of 5 to 2, Honejrmoon dashed away from Pearl 
by five or six lengths, and then pulling herself together, she ran into 
her game in a wonderful manner ; the Irish contingent cheering the 
performance vociferously, and being in ecstasies of delight, as well 
they might be, for it was a grand sight, and they now entertained the 
best hopes of the prospects of their champion. Near what is called 
the Engine House Comer Dick McGrath and Palmer were slipped, 
when it was apparent that poor Palmer had not the ghost of a chance, 
he bebg all abroad, and the Irishman had a very easy win. Darca- 
rolle led Bannockburn, and drove the hare into a sough, where the 
judge decided in his favour. Fugitive was very much foster than 
Barmby — a Bab-at-the-Bowster puppy, whose qualifications among 
his inumates were thought hiehly of; but running unsteadily, he 
threw himself out for the second turn ; his great pace, however, soon 
put him on terms again, when he rushed wudly in for the kill. Xhis 
was a rare strong and straight-backed hare, as good or ill luck would 
have it, for it is all a matter of opinion, and getting away from her 
pursuers, she led them a rare dance before she was killed on the 
fallow. Fugitive, however, did all the driving work, and won this 
lone and trymg course with a fine score to the good. Lucetta and 
Ruby ran a remarkably even and prettily contested course. The 
former was the fiister, and had slightly the best of the trial at the 
finish, and the judge was enabled to decide in her favour. Bonnie 
Dundee's victory over Hamilton was all one-sided, Mr. Hornby's 
representative running ^ all nohow/ Musidora and Lord Glendyne 
ran neck and neck from the slips to the first turn, after which Musi- 
dora in a moderate course proved herself the superior, with some 
points in her favour. Thb brought to a conclusion the second ties. 

In very fair weather the meet on Thursday was at the Hill House, 
and, after getting to the Gore House Meadows, the coursing would 
have been excellent, but for the blackguard conduct of the mob. 
Bent upon enjoyment, and without the slightest cause for a display 
of enthusiasm, as in the case of the trial of Muriel and Peasant Boy, 
the roughs ran riot from sheer exuberance of extremely animal 
spirits, and appeared determined to ^ spoil sporty' if they could do 
nothing else. 

' In one great now, superior to an age, 

The fiiU extremes of nature's force we find; 

How heayenly virtue can ex^Ut, or rage 

Infernal how degrade the human mind.' 

' If there be not better management, and more command exercised 
over this demoniac crew for the future, it would be well to give the 
Waterloo Cup some other name, which should associate it with 
rowdyism rather than with coursing. The demon that inspired them 
might have returned ^ to vasty Tartar back,' and told the legions 
there were no such j-uffians as those Englishmen. Corby Castle led 
Ironstone three lengths in the run up, and made first and second 
turns, the latter stumbling. Ironstone then made a couple of points. 
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but was quickly displaced, and the hare was killed between them. 
Surveillance was beaten by Battery, at every point running brilliantly. 
It afterwards transpired that Surveillance had broken his leg in a bad 
&11, and he was destroyed. Hawthorn completely outpaced Ballot Box, 
and kept increasing the lead^ Ballot Box ^ looking in ' occasionally, 
until she killed brilliantly, after a long trial. Handel and Snowstorm 
had a curious encounter. Handel was first' away by four lengths, 
and had gained several points, when another hare crossed his path. 
Snowstorm, tired though he was, now put in a couple of good drives 
before Handel again got in, when the hare got to the drain. Here 
Handel, apparently baulked, pulled up, and Snowstorm took the hare 
past him, wrenched twice, and killed, thus putting out his chance. 
Snowstorm had attracted much attention by the great pace and stea- 
diness he had displayed in his first course with Gladiolus, which was 
terribly severe ; and Mr. McHaffie, although offered 170/. for him, 
has refused that offer, and intends taking the dog to Australia, where 
it is that gentleman's intention to sojourn for a few years. 

Honeymoon showed decidedly in front of Indian Star, though, from 
bad slipping, she lost much ground at the start. The hare jerking 
back after the turn, Indian Sur wrenched twice, and killed, making 
matters undecided. In the next attempt to a weak hare. Honey- 
moon led on the outside, wrenched, and killed, leaving her opponent 
pointless. Darcarolle, though badly slipped, raced past Dick McGrath 
for first turn, then running with great fire, he put in a number of 
brilliant points before Dick McGrath could make an odd point or 
two, the Scotchman finishing his fine performance with a kUl. Lu- 
cetta drew away from Fugitive in a fine run-up, and scored first three 
turns, taking the ditches well. Fugitive, after getting placed, 
wrenched and killed, which was all he did, and therefore was 
beaten. Musidora led Bonnie Dundee by at least four or five 
lengths, and finished up a capital course, in which she showed su- 
perior pace and working capabilities in all the racing stretches. With 
this course the second ties for this great coursing trophy were brought 
to a conclusion, and the excitement, or rather the][ruffianism, threat- 
ened culmination before the finish, though it was patent to all but 
the most uninitiated that, bar accidents, Honeymoon, Corby Castle, 
or Lucetta must eventually win. 

Commencing the third ties, Corby Castle was far speedier than 
Battery, who was suffering from lameness incurred by a fall on the 
preceding day, and settling well to work, scored a succession of 
points before putting the hare to Battery, who immediately killed 
and consequently lost the course. After an undecided. Hawthorn 
and Handel bad a fine struggle for the first turn, which the former 
gained and drove the hare well round to Handel, who killed at the 
side of the ditch. Darcarolle and Honeymoon had a very interesting 
course, in which, however, many of the spectators would have it 
that Darcarolle ought to have been adjudged the winner. It is but 
justice to say, nevertheless, that the decision of the judge was fully 
approved of by those who were in the most favourable position for 
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witnessing the course. In a long stretch DarcaroIIe drew avmy four 
lengths ahead of Honeymoon — proving himself clearly the ^test 
dog of the meeting — and brought the hare round to her. The 
bitch then made three or four fine points and killed. It was, to say 
the least of it, uncommonly hard lines for DarcaroIIe, who was 
cenainly deserving of a better fate. Sed Dts cditer visuntj but it is 
to be hoped that coursers will not forget the game efforts and 
qualities of this fine greyhound — by oandridge out of Queen 
Charming — and sympathise with Mr. Todd and Mr. G. Musgrove 
under their persbtent ill-fortune. Lucetta and Musidora, contrary 
to the general order of things, came away from a good slip, and 
Lucetta never left the issue in doubt by leading three lengths, 
bringing her hare splendidly round, going on with it for four or five 
drives, and winding up with a brilliant kiU. 

On Friday, as usual on the concluding day, the meet was at Hill 
House, and commencement was made in front of the Wood, but the 
Withins were got to before the running for the Waterloo Cup was 
entered upon. Corby Castle and Hawthorn had the advantage of a 
capital slip, from which, after running neck and neck for some 
distance, Corby Castle gained the first turn by a clear length and 
went on with some good wrenches. Hawthorn then *made some 
exchanges not much in her favour, Corby Castle at length bringing 
the hare round to the bitch, who wrenched twice and killed, too 
early, however, for rubbing out the long score against her. Honey- 
moon left Lucetu in the rear firom the slips, and reached the hare 
at least four lengths in advance. Sticking to her game like a needle, 
she hardly allowed her antagonist to score a point, and wound up a 
magnificent course with an equally magnificent kill. Now was 
excitement at its highest, for nought remained of the Waterloo Cup 
but the deciding course between Honeymoon and Mr. Cunningham's 
extraordinary animal, Corby Castle, a greyhound lately known as 
Cuckoo, by Silver Fox out of Bet, whose reputation hitherto has 
been of such small account that not a single prognosticator thought it 
worth while to mention so much as his name in connection with the 
Cup. Mr. Cunningham, it is stated, only recently purchased the 
dog for the trifling sum of fifty guineas, with the condition of paying 
another fifty in case the dog should win the Waterloo Cup. Corby 
Castle is quite a puppy, and will be a ^ rod in pickle,' as Turf men 
say, for next season. The weather was bitterly cold on this Friday 
morning, and it had a perceptible influence on the attendance of 
spectators, who, fortunately, were far fewer than on many former 
occasions. Many of those present might have exclaimed with the 
poet — how many, indeed !— 

* Ah, why, unfeeling Winter, why 
Still flags thy torpid wing ? 
Fly, melancholy season, fly, 
And yield the year to spring.* 

Mr. Cunningham's greyhound, however, not representing * na- 
^ tional * interests, and the Irish representative being generally 
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considered the certain winner, there was an agreeable absence of 
utter rowdyism ; and Mr. Hedley must have inwardly blessed himself 
that he was not likely to be personally assaulted and dragged from 
his horse, if his verdict should not be entirely in accordance with the • 
wishes, or rather with the pecuniary interests, of the populace, as 
was the case on a former memorable occasion. 

Corby Castle and Honeymoon, for the deciding course, were slipped 
to a rather weak hare, which after a few strides the latter reached by 
three or four lengths for the first turn ; the hare, however, turning 
short back, Corbv Castle was enabled to make three or four strong 
wrenches, but failed in a good effort to kill. Had he succeeded in 
this attempt, no doubt the award of the judge must have been in his 
fevour, and the Waterloo Cup won. By this he lost his place, and 
Honeymoon, taking advantage of the opening thus afforded her, im- 
mediately shot up and killed, causing the Judge's hat to come off, 
and the course to be given undecided. In their second essay to a 
much stronger hare, but one apparently governed by the same 
rule of operations as the preceding one, after racing neck and neck 
for some distance. Honeymoon gradually outstrode Corby Castle, 
and reached the hare quite four lengths in front. The hare coming 
round, Corby Castle got placed, and put in a few weak points, when 
Honeymoon, rushing in again on the outside, took the better part of 
some exchanges, and then finished the course with a most brilliant 
kill, fairly rolling over on her side in her determination to do or die. 
This course may certainly be said to have been one of the finest and 
most satisfactory ever witnessed at Altcar as a deciding one for the 
great Waterloo Cup. Honeymoon is the property of Mr. William 
Ford-Hutchinson — who has held a nomination for the Cup for the 
first time this year— of Stranocum House, Ballymoney, Antrim, 
Ireland. She is a second-season black-and-white bitch, by Brigadier 
(winner of the Waterloo Cup in 1866) out of Hebe. She made her 
first appearance in public in October, 1873, when she won three 
courses in the Creagh St. Leger Puppy Stakes, beating Pride of 
Erin, Alice Knott, and Donald, before being finally defeated by 
Alice Kelly, In the following January, she divided the Baldoon' 
Cup with her half-brother. Hopeful Joe, and Kinfauns, and in 
February ran up to Topsy for the Kinmel Park Stakes, at the Aber- 
gele Meeting, after disposing of Bridesmaid, Hebe II., Queen Death, 
and Yarra-Yarra. She came out once again that season, winning 
three courses in the Toomebridge Stakes, at Creagh Club Meeting, 
in March, when Rory of Laurencetown, Steer Clear, and Tornado 
went down before her. Undoubtedly her best performance was at 
Lurgan, in October last, when she won the Brownlow Cup, of 
sixty-four dogs, in which she polished ofF Daydawn, Mary Hill, 
Hamilton, Surprise, Donald, and Ruby. ^Mr. Hutchinson's 
^ bitch has always been an immense favourite of mine,' said the 
coursing reporter of the ' Irish Sportsman/ * and is a sterling grey- 
^ hound, good all round ; and as she will strip on Tuesday in mar- 
^ vellou^ condition, she is bound to take her own part. In a trial at . 
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< home she cleared out Hopeful Joe in decisive style, and will beat 
^ all the rag^d lot at Altcar/ After reading this catalogue of per- 
formances. It seems surprising that Honeymoon was not proclaimed 
first fiivourite the very moment the list of nominators appeared. 
Had I been a tipster myself, I assuredly should have found no diffi- 
culty in awarding her that envied position ; for after a defeat ot 
Surprise and Ruby, she surely was entitled to the first place in public 
estimation over all other greyhounds, Newmarket's champions not- 
withstanding. A true daughter of old Brigadier, she never really left 
a course in doubt, and had she been beaten in her undecided with 
Corby Castle, it would have been a fluke and no true form — a mere 
accident resulting from being slipped to a wretched hare. As may be ^ 
supposed the Irishmen were indeed exultant, and their cheering at 
the success of their champion was in all respects worthy of the 
Emerald Isle and the occasion. 

Without describing every course that was run in this great contest 
— to do which would extend this paper to I know not what length — 
everything of real interest has, I think, been recorded of the grey- 
hounds, coursing, and company. With the exception of the dk- 
graceftd conduct of the crowd in several instances, and the bad 
accommodation of the Press, whose difficulties must have been 
enormous, a more successful celebration has rarely, if ever, distin- 
guished the Waterloo Cup. The Newmarket greyhounds are not, 
as a rule, successful at Altcar ; and since the performance of Field- 
fare, who ran up to Brigadier in i866, they have been — to wit. 
Countryman and Sirius — conspicuous failures. Mr. Hedley, as 
judge, gave universal satis&ction in the discharge of his onerous and 
responsible duties, and only in the course between Darcarolle and 
Honeymoon were his impartiality and judgment impugned. Unft>r- 
tunate and worthy of commiseration as Darcarolle's lot was, as I 
have said before, Mr. Hedley's decision was amply borne out by 
plenty of gentlemen who saw the course, and who cannot justly be 
charged with interestedness. O James Wilkinson's slipping the less 
said, perhaps, the better. Many times he pulled his greyhounds 
about in a most unworkmanlike manner, and once, just before deli- 
vering a brace, he hauled Honeymoon nearly on her back. Many 
and loud complaints were made against him ; but when all else has 
gone well, I should be sorry to add my voice to the general condem- 
nation of the slipper as intentional misconduct, and I would fain 
chariubly suppose that he was not * well on the day,' and not up to 
fewtering mark. 

Sirius. 
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The Invoice. — February Frivolities. 

' It 18 our opening day/ This huge Babylon, which by a polite fiction -is 
supposed to be deserted by the world in the interval between August and 
February, now throws wide its gates to welcome * the world ' back within its 
walls. Her Majesty's faithful Commons are generally found in the yan. 
Robust country gentlemen, with the breezes of loch, moor, or mountain on 
their cheeks, stalwart forms fresh from Leicestershire pastures, and good work 
with the Pjrtchley and the Atherston, from rattling gallops with the York and 
Ainsty, and big things with the Gloucestershire < Duke,' travel-weary men, 
brain-weary meu, to whom the recess has brought no holiday, and health- 
seeking men who have not found what they sought, fill the clubs and show 
their faces in the leading thorough^res. The Park wakes up from its winter 
sleep, and the Row puts forth a few blossoms, principally of the elderly gentle- 
men and juvenile feminine class, who do steady work and settle to their stride 
after a fashion which further on in the season they will find impracticable. 
The Ladies' Mile is as yet in denu'totkttei the broughams are shady, and the 
victorias mild. Hereditary legislators are slower in appearing than the elected 
dittos, and a bishop is as hard to discover as a high churchman in Exeter Hall. 
Much commiseration was expressed, by-the-way, for the movers and seconders 
of the Address in both Houses, as these unfortunate gentlemen, it was thought, 
would find nothing to say ; but bricks can apparently be made without straw, 
and Lord Rayleigh in the Lords, and Mr. Stanhope in the Commons, showed, 
the latter honourable Member especially, such conspicuous ability in dealing 
with the necessarily dry topics of the Royal Speech as to win merited com- 
pliments from friends and opponents. The appearance^ too, of a face well 
known at many a sporting resort, as the leader of Her Majesty's Opposition, 
was not without its interest, and the Marquis of Hartiogton seems to have 
acquitted himself well, and as a Cavendish should. Belgravia brushes itself up, 
and the pokiness and dinginess of Mayfair is slightly relieved. West End trades- 
men, temporarily depressed by the shadow of a sad calamity befalling the Royal 
House, recover their spirits with that shadow's happy disappearance, and rub 
their hands over the golden harvest they intend to reap. The political world, 
the stir on the retirement of Mr. Gladstone having subsided, is quiet ; and 
^our foreign relations,' though some of them much troubled themselves, do 
not seem to trouble us. A few social scandals, Eupion Gas, Canadian Oil, 
and Baccarat, as played at Nice, afford agreeable subjects for dinner-table con- 
versation, and the successful tilt of the youngest, and one of the cleverest, of our 
weekly newspapers against the tribe of*^ money-lenders gives unmixed satisfac- 
tion. We are rather dull, politically and socially, it is true, but it is satisfactory 
to know that this dullness is occasioned by our being so very well off. We 
have not, so we are told, an ailment or a care. Our gamers are full and 
plenteous, our oxen are strong to labour, there is no decay, and no complaining 
in our streets. Individually we were not aware of this plethora of prosperity. 
But what of that ? What matters the precarious position of atoms, if that 
of the mas^ is secured ? So vive l*^ngleterre I 

*What pleasure,' said the Rev. Lothario Snuggles, with that admirable 
mixture of fatherly a£Fection and cousinly regard which, to a priest mingling 
in society, becomes second habit, ^ do you propose to deny yourself this 
* Lent V The question was propounded in the early part of the month (it is no 
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imagiDary little itory we are telling) to one of the fairest of BelgraTia's £ur 
daughters, a true and honest English girl wishing to enjoy the world, and yet 
with an inner consciousness that life was not all pearl-powder and war-paint, 
and that a little self-denial would do her no harm. She paused a moment or 
two before she answered. She had made up her mind ; but yet when it came 
to the irrevocable decision, there was the slightest natural and pardonable 
hesitation. Her colour went and came. The gentle bosom rose and fcU, 
and in her hazel eyes was something that for a moment dimmed their bright- 
ness. ' Father,' she said at last, lifting up her head with a sort of sub- 
lime courage, * I mean to give up the Rink.* The priest was staggered. He 
had expected some little sacrifice — some abandonment of the pomps and 
vanities, the putting off of a few of the fripperies and adornments ; but this was 
almost too much. Give up the Rink and Prince's delights, the gay gBxsadttf 
the sprightly turns, the sweet companionship, hand locked in hand, here wai 
•elf-denial beyond even tl^ Rev. Lothario's conception. What wonderfiil 
girls are the maids of merry England, and how proud we ought to be of them ! 
For do our readers know what * giving up the Rink ' means ? As perhaps 
some of them may be in Egyptian darkness, we w'dl explain. It means, so we 
were told in confidence by a pair of hazel eyes No. a, giving up 

* So much of heaven as heaven has left below.* 

It is the one thing needful to the happiness of the young generation, the plea- 
sure of pleasures, before which balls even pall, and * small ' and ' earlies * are 
abominations. It is — we are still quoting hazel eyes aforesaid — poetry on 
wheels, and by its side the trou^emps is a prosaic affiir. There was a good 
deal more that we were told, but perhaps we have repeated enough. At all 
events, our readers will see that the fair Belgravian, when she * gave up the 
' Rink,' was no milk-and-water young lady abandoning a trivial enjoyment, 
but that she had the courage of her convictions as well as possessing the 
courage of her race. She does not read the 'Van' (her only fault), and 
therefore will not see this mention of her Lenten sacrifice. May Easter bring 
her every compensation ! 

We were reminded, when paying a visit a short time since to the Court 
Theatre, to see * Maggie's Situation ' and to laugh for the third or fourth time 
at ' Brighton,' that Miss Litton's management of that pretty little house ts 
drawing to a close. Indeed, before these pages meet our readers' eyes the 
theatre will have passed into the hands of Mr. Hare, who, with Mr. and Mrs. 
Kendal, Mr. Clayton, and Mr. George Honey among his company, inaugurates 
his reign some time during the present month. Mr. Hare's company is, of 
course, a strong one, but we shall deplore the loss of Miss Litton. And we say 
this perhaps with rather selfish feelings, because Town is not going to lose the 
&ir directress, but the dwellers about Belgravia way are. We look upon the 
Royal Court, you must know, as our theatre. We drop in there every now and 
then, not only to be amused, but to see how our property is going on, and 
when Miss Litton is not there, why we do as well without her as we can. We 
have got so used to her, and so appreciate her and one or two of her com- 
pany (most especially Mr. Hid and Mr. Cooper), that we would not part 
if we could help it, but so it must be. Miss Litton will carry away with her 
many regrets and leave us some very pleasant memories — memories of Happy 
Lands where dwelt Creatures of Impulse ; of gallant Ivanhoes and lovely 
Rebeccas ; of a charming widow too charmbg to live Alone ; and, lastly, of a 
Maggie with whom any one would be only too proud to accept a Situation. 
Memories, too, of a certain ball by which Miss Litton celebrated her first year 
at the Court crowd upon us— of a happy picnic up the river one broiling 
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summer's day, when we were waited on by fairies, or what seemed to us such, 
and many other deh'ghtful things happened. But if she leaves her Court in 
Sloane Square, she will take the properties with her, we trust, and make a 
Court at St. Jamco's. Let her be sure she will haye a warm welcome from 
her old admirers wherever she fixes her throne. 

Mr. Buckstone has revived the comedy of * Home ' with an entirely new 
cast, save and except the principal character of Colonel John White, by Mr. 
Sothem, whose acting in any piece is always sure to draw, as the crowded 
house testified on the night we were impelled to make an early visit, in order 
to witness the novelty provided as a lever de rideau before the more substantial 
attractions of the evening. The very slight comedietta from the French, 
entitled, <A Fair Encounter,' sustained by the Misses Lbda Dietz and 
Harris only, is truly of a syllabub consistency, and just as innocuous, which is 
saying something for a translation in these days. The boudoir in which the 
duologue takes place is charmingly mounted, and the finished acting of two 
pretty women on the stage for half an hour is sufficient to insure success. It 
is some years since we last saw * Home ' (though Mr. Sothem does not look 
like it), and we have a dreadfiil habit of looking back and drawing com- 
parisons. We cannot obliterate Miss Ada Cavendish from our mind's eye as 
our ideal of Mrs. Pinchbeck, the wily, fascinating widow; and, though Miss 
Ada Ward acts with grace and intelligence, we thought she lacked the 
tragic force of her predecessor in the last act. Mr. Compton, too, we missed 
as the swindling, scamping brother of the heroine ; but the young ladies are 
well represented by Miss Dietz and Miss Minnie Walton, and the love- 
making scene over the piano is received with effusion, as usual, by an audience 
who hang upon Mr. Sothern's every syllable, and respond to every Dun- 
drearyism— of which, by-the-way, we opine there are more now than we 
rememb;^r of yore — ^with shouts of delight. 

Mr. Lytton Sothern's appearance is almost too juvenile for even a jeune 
premier^ but in all other ways he is quite equal to the part, and we may con- 
gratulate his father on the successful dibut of one who bids fair to tread in his 
own footsteps. 

Of *The Serious Family,' with which the Haymarket bill of fare is 
brought to a close, there is little to be said, except that it is well acted. Most 
old playgoers have seen this old comedy years ago, and to those who witness 
it now for the first time the fun seems somewhat strained ; and after a laugh 
at our ever-popular favourite (the author) as Mr. Aminidab Sleek, we are 
fain to confess that tastes do change and plays get out of date. 

< A Midsummer Night's Dream,' — how many have we dreamed and deen I 
The last revival is at the Gaiety, where it was natural that the management 
should utilise Mr. Phelps, now it has got him. Again must we look 
back and draw comparisons ; and we think of Charles Kean's celebrated 
revival at the Princess's, when Harley was Bottom, Meadows, Peter Quince, 
and Keeley, Flute ; when Ryder looked and spoke like Theseus, Carlotta 
Leclercq was the most charming of Titan ias, and Miss Heath and Miss 
Bufcon got through their love difficulties as Helena and Hermia, and* mate- 
rially added to the perfectness of the representation. Who does not remember, 
too, the celebrated fairies' dance round the maypole, and the music thereof, and 
the enthusiasm it evoked ? The Gaiety has relied upon three things — Mr. 
Phelps, the music of Bbhop and Mendelssohn, and Mr. Alfred Thompson as 
costurmer. The Bottom of the first-named leaves but little to be desired. Here 
and there we miss some of the rich humour of Harley — and, let us add, of 
Frank Matthews, whose comic power in the part we were inclined to rate very 
highly, for Mr. Phelps has a hardnes? aboi^t him that sometimes mars the 
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finish of hif performance. He was ably seconded hy Mr. Righton and Mr. 
J. G. Taylor, who played Flute and Quince. The music of both compoten 
was given — Mendelssohn's, we believe, in its entirety ; but the gem was the 
familiar * I know a bank/ very well sung by Miss Loseby and Miss Pratt. 
Mendelssohn's dance of clowns was danced by Mr. D'Auban, Miss Toms, 
and Miss Norton ; and the furies generally were vivacious, and very becomiDgly 
attired. Mr. Thompson has done his task with his accustomed taste. Mr. 
Holliogshead has not gone to very great expense in mounting the * Dream,' 
and the scenery, though good, cannot be said to be all new. We were amused 
by recognising the moonlit scene of Windsor Forest, that had done duty in 
the * Merry Wives,* now doing similar duty as * the Wood near Athens,' in 
which so much of the action of the pby takes place. Windsor Castle had 
been painted out, and the Acropolis substituted ; but the artist had retained 
the Thames, probably fix>m some glinmiering recollection of the Piraeus. We 
wish we could find praise for the ladies. With one exception — that of Miss 
Hibbert, as Helena — they uttered the beautiful poetry of the text apparently 
without undersunding it, or tbc slightest attempt to niake it understood* Misi 
Hibbert did show some appreciation of her part, and spoke her words carefully 
and intelligibly ; but Titania, Puck, Hermia, and HippolyU delivered their 
speeches like school-children— only not quite so well. 

Turning into the Egyptian Hall the other night to kill an idle hour, we 
suddenly found ourselves ushered into the presence-chamber of Messn. 
Maskelyne and Cooke, anu-spiritualists and illusionists, as the^ are modestly 
described in the programme. These genUemen have not only found here a 
local habitation, but have established for themselves a fame which seems to be 
honestly earned. The whole entertainment is, we are bound to say, the best 
of iu kind that we remember to have seen, but the novelty far excelUnce is the 
wonder-working Psycho. This automaton is, we believe, the joint invention of 
the proprietors, and puts all other automatons completely in the shade. The 
figure is said to be entirely mechanical, but the ease with which it contests a 
game of whist with three other players, selected from the audience, is one of 
those things no fellow can understand. Human agency there must be some- 
where, and that is about all we can say. We have not the faintest idea how 
the trick is accomplished ; all we know is that the contrivance is simply perfect, 
and the introduction of Psycho to the London public will no doubt prove as 
great an attraction as any of the other so-called mysteries of conjdring and 
spirit-rapping of the present day. 

But now to business. I^eaving the frivolities of the world, let us apply our- 
selves to some of its cares. The Spring Handicaps are on our minds, and on 
the minds of the propheu as well. We always pity the prophets when in 
January the first racing note is sounded, and the appearance of the weights for 
the Lincolnshire sets the game of conjecture and speculation afoot Fond as 
they may be of racine, it is monotonous work writing on it, our readers may 
be sure. There is so Htde variation in it. Only alter the horses' names, and 
one year telleth another. * Can something give weight to so-and-so I is this 
*• horse a stayer? and will 7 lbs. bring such-and-such together?* There is damn- 
able iteration in the Turf analysts' task, and they are to be sincerely com- 
miserated in their painstaking efforts to point out to us the way we should go. 
The papers say that there has been a good deal doing, principally on the 
Lincolnshire Handicap, and we see long lists of quotations, but whether the 
owners of the horses named have backed them, there seems a great doubt. 
Indeed, the first favourite for the Lincolnshire is, as we write, the Truth 
gelding, and it has been expressljr stated that Mr. Swindells has not a six- 
pence on him. We should hesitate to back a horse belonging to that gen- 
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tleman at 14 to ly and he not on, but the public are not so particular. No 
doubt the horse is very well in, and seeing how nearly he was landing the 
Cesarewitch last year, he must, over the easy Carholme mile, be bound to run 
very forward. In our humble judgment, however, the horse most favourably 
weighted is the Irish mare, Lady Patricia (7 st. 7 lb.). She caught our eye 
as it travelled down the handicap, and we did not care to seek further. She 
has been fairly supported, though the public have not jumped on her as they did 
on Thuringian Prince, Ii^nstone, Kiiser, and Mr. Swindells' horse, and she 
is in all probability the best of William Goater's lot. But the Lincolnshire is 
a great lottery, and this year it is a more than usually excellent handicap, and 
there is certain to be a large field. Kaiser must take his own part. They 
talk much of Gunner and Lady Patroness, and Newry has been long waited 
for. And yet, perhaps, we have not now mentioned the winner. 

The City and Suburban and the Chester Cup are for the present * sufficient 

* unto the day,' but a word of congratulation must be given to Mr. Frail for 
the capital acceptance to his capital Northamptonshire Stakes Handicap. It 
is, as our readers are aware, the inauguration of a new state of things at North- 
ampton, where Mr. Frail succeeds poor Tom Marshall in the management, 

^ and we are rejoiced to see such signs of vitality among what was fast be- 
coming something very like dry bones. If anybody could galvanize a dying 
meeting into fresh life, it would be the Shrewsbury C.C. And here we 
are reminded that we ought to say ' the Messrs. Frail,' but really the old 
style is so familiar that the junior members of the firm must forgive us for the 
omission. Will < Mr. Charles,' who must be mentioned with honour as the 
arust, the framer not only of the Northampton but the Bristol handicaps, 
pardon the lapse ? And what is to win the Bristol ? and what is to win the 
Liverpool ? We confess jumping races occupy our attention just now more 
than the flat, and we cannot help thinking much about a certain Vintner for the 
Bristol big event. He occupied our thoughts and the thoughts of a great 
many other people last year, and we have a suspicion he will this. No victory 
would be more popular. Vintner is also, as he was last year, backed for the 
Liverpool, and ne is in the Sandown Park race as well ; but what Sir Robert 
Harvey means to run him for is as yet not known. Mr. Baltazzi, by common 
consent, is the dangerous cross-country gentleman this year, and if he does not 
pull off something the Fates will be indeed unkind. Handicappers have been 
kind to him, and Jackal will probably perform much better over Aintree in 
March than he did in November. The mysterious Last Word, the French 
mare, La Veine, now conjectured to have been the real Simon Pure at 
Croydon in December, and Albert, all figure in what betting there is, but the 
public are shy as yet in their fancies. Nearly all the good cross-country per- 
formers have three or four engagements pending, and uncertainty as to 

* intentions ' causes backers to hold their hands. The horse we last named, 
Albert, is one of the Irish division, and he is now in this country under the 
care of Mr. J. M. Richardson, at Limber Magna. He impressed us very 
much at the Ward Hunt Meeting last year (where, by-the-way, he ought to 
have won), and subsequently at Punchestown, where he beat a good field for 
the Prince of Wales's Plate. He has never, we believe, got quite four miles 
yet, but he won the Prince of Wales's Plate (three miles and a half) in 
such a canter that we are warranted in supposing he will stay the other half 
mile. Juggler is another Irish horse that took our fancy much at Punches- 
town, where he fell when going very well in the Conyngham Cup, at the 
double. He won subeequendy at Baldoyle and Cork Park, and Mr. Frail, in 
the Bristol big race, has, we see, considered him the superior of Albert, but, in 
our opinion, the latter has had more experience, and is therefore the better. 
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In another year Joggler may change places with him. The frost has, of coonev 
much interfered with preparations both for flat races and steeplechasing, but 
now everything ' meant ' is at stead); work, and we may expect to have done 
with the enemy for the season. 

The Two Thousand of course commands our attention. Camballo has be«i 
under a cloud, or two or three clouds, during the month. Absence from the 
exercise ground, arising from divers causes, nails driven into the sole of one of 
his forefeet, ftc, &c., brought the clouds, but now they are dispersed. Cam* 
ballo is described fay those who have seen him as going well and niiidi 
improved. He was always a good-looking colt, but there is a rule that every- 
thing must * improve,' * let down,' and * thicken.' The money of the stskhk 
hu been got on satisfactorily, we beheve, or as satisfactorily as can be expected 
in these days of noi-over-liberal prices, and 5 to i in < monkeys ' was taken in 
the beginning of the month more than once or twice. Garterly Bell, grown 
into a very good-looking horse indeed, has been reported a roarer by the toots, 
which was the first, we believe, that Matthew Dawson he^rd of it. Dread- 
nought we do not know much about. Last year he looked to us, as hr as 
looks went, that is to say, the picture of a Derby horse, but perhaps he has 
not kept the word of promise to our eye. Lord Falmouth's lot is certainly , 
very strong for this and other races, and Prince Arthur and the Repentance 
colt, both will no doubt carry his Lordship's colours to the front this season. 
Telescope b quiet, but Balfe has been a good deal inquired after ; and of the 
outsiders for the Guineas, Peripatetic, Craig Millar, and, latteriy. Prince 
Arthur, have been most in demand; 

Our readers are doubdess aware that of much racing there is no end, and 
if they are not, we are. The line of meetings, if not quite as long as Banquo% 
is always being extended, and this year we are to have another, and perhaps 
an important addition to the family. In the pleasant and emtnendy respectable 
village of Esher — a village backed up by the Claremont woods, and surrounded 
with those commons in which Surrey is so rich — stands, on the left-hand side as 
ou enter the village from London,a fir-cladhill looking down on some pretty park- 
ike ground extending to the embankment of the South-Western Railway, and 
almost adjoining Eshei: station. This snudl estate, entitled Sandown Park, and 
once, it is supposed, forming a pordon of the property around Esher Place, the old 
residence of the great English Cardinal, has heed purchased by some noblemen 
and gendemen, and turned into a metropolitan racecourse and a highly aris- 
tocratic gate-money meeting, on which steeplechases can be run, polo played, 
rink skating enjoyed, with other amusements of which society is fond. The 
scheme, as propounded by the promoters, at first seemed somewhat extravagant, 
but it is gradually shaping itself into form. Imprimis^ a club— that English 
sine qua non in everything, finom politics to pigeon-shooting — was established ; a 
club which has for its principal object * the carrying out of Racing of a high- 
* class <haracter,' as well as the other amusements indicated above. The club 
is an accomplished fact. The Committee has among its members the chief 
men on the Turf, and the names of Mr. Chaplin, Prince Batthyany, Lord 
Stamford, Lord Calthorne, Lord Rosebery, Mr. George Payne, (Jol. Dudley 
Carleton, the Marquis ot Harrington, the Duke of Hamilton, the Marquis of 
Drogheda, Lord Hardwicke, Sir Charles Rushout, Sir John Astley, Mr. 
Savile, &c., &c., sufficiently indicate the patronage the scheme has received* 
while they are guarantees that everything will be conducted, as far as the 
powers of the Committee extend, with due order and decorum. The members 
of the club, elected by the Committee, will be the real enjoyers of all the good 
things Sandown Park can offer. The principle carried out at Prince's, that 
members alone are to chiefly benefit, will be the rule here. There vHil be 
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ample accommodation, it is true, for the general public — special entrances and 
approaches from the railway, well built and situated stands, 8cc. ; but to mem- 
bers will be reserved the sanctum of the wooded hill before mentioned, the 
polo ground, and the rink. This hill, if we mistake not, will be the feature of 
Sandown Park. It looks o?er the whole ground, is well clothed with timber, 
and already the landscape gardeners of Messrs. Waterer are at work cutting 
paths through its shady recesses, planting rhododendrons and other evergreens, 
and they will in the end make it, we have no doubt, a very charming spot. 
But we have not told all its charms yet. When Edwtn leads his Angelina 
away from the crowded Stand and the noise and din of the racecourse, and 
they stroll slowly up the shady paths to the top of the hill, the blest pair will 
find their beloved rink awaiting them. Already nature has done half the 
work, for on the summit is an open circular space that could have been intended 
for nothing but summer skating. Happy Sandown I Then the polo ground 
will be in the centre of the Park ; and if space can be found for croquet and 
lawn tennis, these pastimes wilt no doubt be enjoyed. 

But the lacecourses, flat and cross-country, are to be the chief attractions. 
The outer will be the steeplechase one ; the inner — where already the two- 
year-old six furlongs is laid out — the flat. There are a few natural fences — 
one a drop, with which fault has been already found — but some more will 
have to be made, and Sandown Park will not be entirely free from the reproach 
of being an artificial course. We must say the promoters have been most for- 
tunate in their choice of ground, for a better situation for seeing could not have 
been selected, while the soil — a sandy one — is everything that can be desired. 
Mr. Dodson, a Sussex gentleman and well-known sportsman, is the person to 
whom belongs the credit of discovering how admirably suited the property 
was for a racecourse, and he did not allow the grass to grow on the heels of 
his discovery. Much money has been expended (the whole estate is sur- 
rounded by a substantial paling, at a cost of 2,cx>o/.), and much more will of 
course be required. The Club Stand, and the one for the public, with other 
necessary erections, the building of sixty loose-boxes, the making of the 
rink, 5cc., will all cost money, and everything will be, and is being done on a 
scale of great liberality. To the opening meeting in April, 4,650/. added 
money is given, and it is expected that the others will be equally richly sub- 
sidized. Mr. Mil ward has been appointed the Manager of the Race-ground, 
Mr. Whittaker Bushe the General Manager of the Club, while the duties of 
C.C. will be performed by Mr. John Pratt. A very enjoyable afternoon was 
spent, about the middle of the month, by a party of gentlemen who went over 
the ground, under the guidance of Mr. Dodson and Mr. Milward, and finished 
the evening by being most hospitably entertained at dinner by the Manager. 

Confessing a great dislike to metropolitan meetings, and not altogether 
approving of the modem invention of * gate money,' we are bound to say that 
Sandown Park, though including both ^ese objectionable features, comes 
before us wearing them with a certain difference. The Committee, if we are 
rightly informed, are determined that roughs and welshers shall be excluded 
from the ground — and of course, if they are in earnest in that determination, 
the thing can be done. But there must be no half-and-half measures. We 
have seen and heard of very stringent edicts against these gentry at divers 
meetings of very high standing, and the edicts have not been worth the paper 
they were printed on. Mr. Frail, almost alone among proprietors and lessees 
of racecourses, has as yet seemed able to cope with the difficulty — and hi» 
are not gate-money meetings. The admission to the course at Esher is to be 
comparatively high — half-a-crown — and this may do something; but a staff 
of detectives will of course do more. That a meeting approved of and conr 
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ducted by tbe leading men on the Turf will be a different a£&ir from one got 
up by a sporting publican for hit own profit and advantage, we freely admit ; 
and so we wish the new experiment at Sandown Park every success. It will 
be royally patronised, we understand, and society is to come down to Esher in 
special tramsfiil. It will be a pleasant drive for our friends of the Road and 
Coaching Chibs, and give them something to do beyond a Paric parade. At 
the first meeting in April, the Grand National Hunt hold their races in coo- 
junctioD with the Club. Rather a come-down for the G.N.H., we venture to 
think, from Leicestershire pastures — from that grand course at Weatherly, and 
that Bedfi>rdshire big one of a few yeats back. But vrith other times come 
other customs ; and as we never escpect to see a big course again, we mu«t put 
up with what we can get. That Sandown Park, apart from racing, may be a 
success, is probable. If the Prince and Princess of Wales lead the way, tbe 
world of fashion will of course follow, and the irruption will be a pleasant 
shock to quiet Esher, though it will not, we hope, startle it from its propriety. 
Above all, we trust no Esher * Resident ' will feel it incumbent on him or her 
to take up their parable against Sandown doings, and that the new venture 
will be able to efface the prejudice that in many quarters exists against metro- 



. iwlitan meetings. 
^^'^ Things looked 



very unpromising for sport in the early part of the month, 
and the weather, one day frost and another thaw, was tantalising in the ex- 
treme. The great Leicestershire festival, the Market Harborough Hunt 
Ball, on the 4th, had its enjoyment slightly marred by a strong stt8}ncion of 
frost, which the sun of the next morning, however, dispersed early enough for 
an after-ball meet. Nothing very great was done either at that of the Pytchley 
or the Quora, but at Arthingworth there was the usual monster gatherings 
On the 6th, though the ground was like a turnpike road. Lord Spencer, who, 
as we have before remarked, is not easily daunted by weather, had his hounds 
out in the afternoon, but it was sorry work, and if the nun gladdened men's 
hearts at night — sorrow and snow came on the following Monday morning. 
This state of affairs continued for two or three days, and though hounds went 
out, hunting was difficult, if not impracticable, to say nothing of its being a 
trifle dangerous as well. But on Thursday, the i Ith, with the snow still thick 
on the ploughs, ice in the ditches, the Quom a])pcars to have had a splendid 
run from Barkby Holt, the fox taking the Baggrave valley line, the scent 
good, and the pace over the grass a clipper. The ground proved to be in 
much better order than was supposed, and all went well to John o' Gaunt, 
before reaching which there was a check. But they were soon on the line, 
the fox going for the Tilton Hills, where again there was a slight check ; and 
Mr. Coupland, who, in the absence of Firr from illness, carried the hora, 
hitting it off* once more, they ran to Owston Wood, where it was the general 
opinion that they changed foxes. It was a good gallop, though, over a straight 
nine miles, and the field being select, it was very enjoyable. 

We hear that the Pytchley second pack — ^the Woodland one — is to be 
given up, and Lord Spencer will next season hunt the woodlands once a week. 
This arrangement has given much satis&ction. By-the-way, we are sorry to 
hear of financial differences in the Quom, and that gentlemen huntmg with 
that pack require to be reminded by advertisements in the newspapers of their 
duty to contribute towards the expenses of the sport they enjoy. This is not 
what should be. 

In our last month's number we inserted a paragraph from a correspondent 
which we at the time supposed to be a jeu despriiy with a name taken at 
random. We have since learat, to our great regret, that the paragraph was an 
unwarrantable comment upon a lady in the hunting-field unknown to the 
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writer. We (the driver of *Our Van*) desire most sincerely to apologise 
to the lady and her husband for the annoyance we have inadvertently caused 
to them and their friends. • > 

The following from a valued correspondent in Hertfordshire we have much 
pleasure in laying before our readers : — * Mr. Gerard Leigh's hounds have had^ 

* a vein of extraordinary sport. Never was the whole country so full of good 

* foxes, verifying the old adage, ** The more ye kill, the more there.be," for a 

* day without blood has been quite the exception. It is still a rare occurrence 

* that a fox is not fairly accounted for, some well-known earth or unknown 

< drain occasionally affording sanctuary. Few aspirants to the honour of 

< M.F.H. ever undertook the office with brighter prospects than those which 

* gild the succession of Mr. F, Piatt. With 

' ** Youth at the helm and pleasure at the prow," 

* he may, humanly speaking, look forward to a long and glorious innings. Snow 

* being now two or three inches deep, with every appearance of the fulfilment of 

* Mr. Saxby's prediction (though it did ncft comnience on the 15th) of severe 

* winter coming off as truly as his high tide of last year, and the verification of 

* the Scotch proverb, 

' " If Candlemas be bright and fair 

' ** There's half the winter to come and mair." 

* My hunters being ringing on the straw instead of up to their hocks in Kneb- 

* worth Wood, as intended, I take up my pen to oblige the conductor of ** The 

* ** Van " with an account of a foxchase which occurred on Wednesday last, the 

* 1 7th instant, eclipsing the great run over frozen ground, upon which few dared 

* venture horses, on the 2nd December. I must however premise, that on 

* Friday, the 12th, preceding, when the meet was at No Man's Land, frost 

* and snow yielding in one night, and scent, which has been lamentably wanting 

* generally through the season, serving breast-high, the same pack, the dogs, 

* showed a rare day's sport. After racing into two foxes, both males, disposing 

* of the first in seven, and the next in ten, minutes, in die St. Alban's district, 

* they found another stout old dog close to the quondam stabling of Messer, at 

* Brocket, which ran a very wide ring through the country between Welwyn 

* and Hatfield, with an infinity of dodges which would late in the afternoon 

* have defeated any but the staunchest of hounds. The pack were not once 

* cast. Ward had no occasion to interfere ; indeed, the pace frequendy kept 

* them clear of all cavalry, carrying a head speaking volumes for the great 

* essential — contRttoriy so dependent on system of kennel. They ran from scent 

< to view, and fairly pulled down their fox, after hard running for one hour and 

* thirty-five minutes without deviation from the line — a truly great performance 

< in conclusion of a day. 

' " Albd carbone notanda." 

< I now proceed to send you the run of the 17 th in Ward's own words, 

* which (as I was not able to hunt that day) he on his return home dictated 

* to one of the fair scribes which constitute *' the polished corners of his temple," 

* and sent me by post : — ** Met at Haynes Turnpike ; found at Wilsted Wood 

* " Away under the hill to the Bedford road, over Haynes Park, leaving the 

< << turnpike just on the right ; crossed Oxleys to Chicksands ; had half an 

* '* hour in the big covert. Away for Cairhoe Park ; turned to the right under 

< « the hill, leaving Clophill Church on the right and village on the left ; 

< *< through the Warrens, out at the farthest end, leaving Hollington Basin on 

< << the left. Up the meadows ; crossed the Midland Railway Ampthill 
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** Station half a mile on the right ; also Stepptngley Tillage one field ; throogb 
** the Warren and Tingirth Park* leaving Westoning a mile on the left ; rr- 
** crossed the Midland Railway at Harlingtoi^ half a mile on the right, within 
^ two fields of Sharpenhoe GroTe* where he bore to the left. Mead Hook oo 
'* the right, up the hill, through Portobello, over PoUox Hill, leayiog the 
** church on the left, and killed widiin half a mile of Buckle Grove, dose to 
** Wrest Park. Three hours and a half this stout fox kept travelling on ; the 
** hounds hunted throogh snow and hailstorms, and, lastly, raced into him." 
This graphic description from the mouth of the roan to whose science, energy, 
and perseverance the triumph is due, will be intelligible to all who know the 
points or trace them on the map, and to many of the field that day preaeot at 
the commencement, who, by undulations of ground, very nasty brooks, and 
other untoward incidents, were unable to see half of this long chase. Pace 
was, of course, wanting in a run lasting three hours and a half over a spact 
of between eighteen and twenty miles $ but the hunting in storms, and often 
over unfavourable soil, was marvellous, the whole affair from find to finish 
reflecting the highest credit on the hounds, and adding another leaf to the 
crown of laurel encircling the brows of their huntsmen./ 
The Hambledon have had some good days lately. On January 25th they 
met at Butser Hill, and they had a good day's sport ; and on January 29th 
they met at Mr. Shearer's, Swanmore House — a very wet morning, and not a 
very large field. It is a nice place to meet at ; and although Mr. Shearer is 
not a fox-hunter, he generally has a fox of the right sort in his coverts. No 
sooner were the hounds thrown in, when a fox was halloaed away. Went over 
to Frimp, then back by May Hill over Galby Down, by Hazelholt, through 
Bottom Copse and 'Littleton to Downlease, and away to Beacon Hill ; took 
a ring by Lomer's Farm, and jumped up in a hedgerow, and went to Beacon 
Hill and right away to within two fields of Lippinwood, where there was a 
holloa back, which, no doubt, was a fresh fox, and they were obliged to give 
him up, as the scent totally failed. It was a good hunting run of two hours. 
Mr. Walter Long showed a great deal of judgment in the way he hunted and 
handled his hounds. On February ist they met at Horndean, when they had 
a tremendously long day, running hard in the dark ; for the hounds were not 
stopped till half-past six — positively too dark to count the hounds. They did 
not arrive at the kennels till after nine o'clock. On Friday, February 5th, 
they met at Uphara Pond, found dirccdy in Grassteds, went away over Stq>hen's 
Castle Down, and lost at Hazard's ; went on to Preshaw, where a fox stole away 
from Lomer's copse straight to Beacon HilL Here, owing to a thick fog 
and the fox turning short in the Beeches, most of the field lost the hounds. They 
ran over Exton Flat, through the village, over Stoke Down, over Soberton 
racecourse, turned to the left to Piglease, under old Winchester Hill back to 
the village of Exton, where the fox was close to them, but slipped away to 
Exton Grove, when a wrong halloa got them ofiT the line, and he is left to 
give another run. There were but four men with them from first to last — Mr. 
Walter Long, Mandeville, the first whip, Mr. Pierrott, and Colonel Carter, who 
got two ^lls ; but that did not signify, for he is a hard one. Time, one hour 
and thirty-five minutes. The remarkable part of this run for Hampshire is 
that there was only one covert they went through, and that was Tiglease, 
which is not a large one. 

There was a meeting of the members of the Hambleton Hunt on Friday, 
February 12, which was well attended, and it was settled unanimously that 
they would give Mr. Walter Long their support in every way if he would 
continue the Mastership ; to which, to the satisfacuon of everybody, he 
agreed. 
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The H.H. have been showing most excellent sport, having had some really 
fine runs* There was a capital day's sport on Tuesday, January 26th. The 
hounds met at that hospitable farmer's house, Mr. Stubbs', at West Tisted, 
and he has always a fox in his hedgerow. They found in Ashton Wood 
directly, and had a capital 55 minutes, when they came to a check and could 
not hit him off afterwards. It appeared that the fox must have got into some 
out-buildings at the back of some cottages. They then found again, and had a 
run of one hour and five minutes, and kUled htm. Two runs in one day ! — that 
ought to satisfy any sportsman. 

The Berkely have suffered much from the absence of Backhouse, their 
excellent huntsman, through illness, but they had a good day on the 8th firom 
the New Passage Covert, when they ran over the Marsh, and the grief in the 
rhines was plentiful. As a rule there are not many with the hounds when they 
run among the rhines, but on this occasion it was more like a steeplechase in 
which several ladies joined. On the 17th, Captain Sumner brought the 
Cotswold by invitation to hunt at Norton, in the Berkely country ; and though 
the pace was moderate, scent being very indifferent, nothing could be better 
than the hounds and Travess, their huntsman. It is one of the handiest packs 
in the kingdom. Captain Sumner is exceedingly popular both with the Chel- 
tenham division and the farmers. 

The day' when Her Majesty's Staghounds came to Shrivenham was not a 
good day. The foot people were utterly unmanageable ; they hunted out the 
deer too near the canal and railroad, so that there was little chance of sport* 
The crowd was frightful, about a thousand on horseback, and so the rest may 
be imagined. It was a mistake to bring good deer like Captain and Highlander 
into a heavy plough country. Their legs were so thin and their carcasses so 
heavy, they got beaten by their own weight. 

The V.W.H. have had a succession of sport, that is still continuing and 
forms, it may be said, a characteristic, albeit valedictory compliment to one of 
the very best Masters of Hounds that ever carried the sUver horn at his saddle. 
On the 27th of January they met at Eastcourt, the day of the Cirencester 
Ball» and the gathering was large. Late in the day they found a well-known 
veteran at Bradon Pond — a wood covert that generally holds a good fox—- 
going away to Landon Wood and to Lea towaids Malmesbury, and crossing 
the river towards Brokenborough, leaving Charlton Park to the right on to 
Brokenborough and Shipton Wood at a great pace to Elmstree House and 
Charlton Plantations, and lost him near Shipton Moyne. — Saturday, 30th, 
Down Ampney. Found at Eisey, going away close at him, and raced him in 
thirty-five minutes to a drain near Frozy Hill. The two eldest of the many 
daughters of Mr. Cator, of Trewsbury, were with the hounds throughout, and 
the eldest sent her hog-maned hunter at wide water, which she cleared gallantly, 
in a mode that was a lesson to many an old hand. Found again— or, rather, 
a fox was viewed away by Sir William Throckmorton — and away at score, 
over a wide brook, towards Drottiser, heading back to Down Ampney Park on 
to Eisey, and Worrall, viewing the fox, caught hold of his hounds, and, 
cap in hand, raced into his fox quite after the fiishion of Ashby Pasture. 
Messrs. Cator, Murray, and the Rev. A. Master were with hounds throughout, 
and in] the morning Miss Pole went very well. Worrall has been showing 
much cleverness on all counts, in the field, in the kennel, and as a horseman. 
On the 1 3th- they had a bustling day from Alvescott, on the borders of the 
Hay thorp and O.B.H. countries, their first fox going away towards Langford, 
finding a fresh fox in Langford Park, and then over the brook to Litde 
Farringdon, crossing the Lechlade Road to Lemmell, up wind at a great pace 
to Mr. Milward's new gorse at Lechlade ; then, late in the day, the scent died 
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awa^r over the plough, and, after a loog, lone hunting run, he was gtveo up 
beyond LechUnle. It was a hard day for horses and hounds. The Ports- 
mouth blood is proring its menu day after day. Flyer and Factor, by Lord 
Portmouth's Render, by P. Regent, by P. Reveller, by Lord Yarborough's 
Reveller, Rosemary, Restless, and Dauntless, are going at the head, with pace- 
hunt and tongue, and, with others of the same blood, doing wonders. So 
writes Worrall. 

The South Devon have been having their usual sport, with a good thow of 
foxes. In the neighbourhood of Lyndridge they have had severe and long 
runs, with and without a finish. Several drains about Hardon and Newtown 
have prevented the hounds from having the blood they richly deserved. The 
term of Mr. Westlake's hunting the country expires this year ; and a meedng 
was held at Exeter, with Sir Lawrence Palk in the chair, to make arrange- 
ments for the future. A committee was appointed to canvass for subicriptioos, 
and the meeting adjourned for a fortnight. 

The Duke of Beaufort's hounds had a good day on Monday, T5th, the 
meet being at Trouble House. After a burst in the morning, the hounds were 
taken on to Eastcourt Park. At Shipton Wood a keeper, sutioned under a 
fir-tree, had treed and marked his fox. Being wise in his generation, he had 
not moved from the spot, otherwise the fox would have slunk away. Lord 
Worcester took the hounds into an adjoining field, the fox wu dislodged, and 
the hounds laid on the line and away at a pace to Newnton, leaving Newnton 
House on the left to Newnton Gorse, then on to Upton Chavenak and 
Chavenak Green ; here he turned and went to Charlton Park, the pace verv fast, 
and Lord Worcester getting a view of him, clapped his hounds on gallantly and 
raced them into their fox after a chase of one hour and five minutes. Lord 
Worcester did this very well, and throughout the season has shown himself a 
thorough proficient. 

A terrible exposure of * Irish linen * seems to have been caused by some 
home truths as to the sute of breeding and racing in Ireland strongly urged in 
these pages, as well as in other pUces. Our contributor is very well able to 
take care of himself, but we feel bound, on the part of the sporting press in 
general, to repudiate the very contemptible policy pursued by the editor of the 

* Irisli Sportsman and Farmer,' who, after publicly inviting * Amphion ' to 
defend his statements in the columns of the above-mentioned journal, has had 
the execrable taste and inexpressible meanness to sneak out of the contest by 
not only suppressing part of a correspondence, but by garbling statements and 
descending to abusive scurrility in which we did not imagine even Ireland 
capable of indulging in its lower depths of Fenian or Home Rule literature. 
If any further proof were needed of the decadence of the Turf in Ireland, it 
might be readUy furnished by the bare fact of such a journal being permitted 
to represent it ; and we have received assurances from more than one leading 
sportsman on the Curragh of the annoyance they have experienced by reason 
of their names, as supporters of racing, being associated with such an organ. 
Such publications as the < Englishman,' and similar violent specimens of the 
lower class of journalism, have somewhat case-hardened us to the ' Billings- 

* gate,' which is their staple commodity ; but the * Irish Sportsman and 

* Farmer ' utterly * bangs Banagher ' in its powers of calling the * scholar and 

* gentleman ' whom it invites to a friendly controversy the ugliest of ugly 
names. But those * Irish chaps,' as Sir J. Asdey calls them, have always 
been famous for foul fighting ; and we heartily wish some new St. Patrick 
might arise to exercise more rigorous censorship over the Irish Sporting and 
Farming press. 

Mr. Anstruther Thomson had some just grounds of complaint against us for 
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^^ printer's errors in his letter from Fife, which we published last month, for he 

was made to kill * a hare/ when <a brace' (of foxes) was meant ; and also to 

take his huntsman's 'arm,* instead of his < horse.' But we were consoled by 

the proprietor of a weekly sporting paper telling us of the absurd printer's 

i' errors that lately occurred in his journal^ though fortunately one of them was 

u detected at the last moment. Speaking of a well-koown ex-M.F.H., in a 

run with the Pytchley from Misterton old gorse, the compositor (a new hand) 

ib had set up * Mistaken old goose'! It was probably the same novice who, 

i about a week afterwards, described ' old Sal shining out brightly from behind 

^ the clouds!' Country gendemen now know what they have to expect. 

; Scene : covert-side, with the Grove. — ^Young Swell : * Is that a good horse 

J < you are on, Morgan ?' * Yes, he is a very good one, sir.' * 1 don't like 

r * his head.' * Happen you won't see much of it if hounds run quick 

z * to-day.' Swell collapsed. 

How few would believe that dear old Jack Russell attained threescore and 
twenty on the 1st of last December. An intimate friend, commenting upon 
the fact, narrated the following incident : — He had offered to come and take 
Sunday's duty some thirty to forty miles ofl^ if an exchange of the day's labour 
could be effected ; and, finding a parson ready, he planted himself, pf course 
not quite by accident, within a mile of next day's meet with the * wild Staggers.' 
The parish clerk said to the old sportsman, * Doo 'e now tell un another time 

* as you're a-comin, an' I'll giv' yer honour a bit of a 'jrmn as is just sure to 

* suit 'e. I mean, <' As pants << the art for cooling streams when 'eated in the 

* " chase." Doubdess this kind attention was duly appreciated. 

During the recent Christmas holidays a schoolboy was out with the North 
Pj^tchley (Mr. Watson's), of which pack we need not inform our readers 
Fred Percival, of hereditary fame, is the efficient huntsman. Landing over 
an awkward fence, his horse made a nasty * peck,' shooting Fred out of the 
saddle ; but, after frantic efforts, he struggled back into the pigskin. The 
youngster, looking on, laughed loud and long, upon which the huntsman asked, 

* Are you jeering at me, sir ?* « Of course,' replied the boy. • Well, then, 

* you keep your place, and I'll keep mine.' * So I can,' said the boy ; * but 

* I didn't know yours was between your horse^t ears** This youth is evidendy 
beginning to run alone. 

The following is too good to be unrecorded :^— Lady gave a trades- 
men and tenants' ball, and, after supper, danced the first quadrDle with the 
' senior agriculturalist of the party. Knowing her ladyship's propensities, he soon 
ventilated the subject of hounds, the flags, benches, 8cc., and then had a turn 
at drafting. Innocendy castbg his eyes towards a row of Wallflowers, at 
the end of which sat one fine specimen, he observed, with evident simplicity, 

* There, my lady, look at they ! I should be for drafting one, doo, dree, vour, 

* vive, zix, zeven out o* that lot ; but t'other one, her 'ould throw a nice litter o' 
« whelps — wouldn't her ?' 

Those hunting in the West know Captain L » who once had occasion to 

remonstrate with a member of his troop of yeomanry for needless absence on 
leview day. Requiring an explanadon, the bold defender of our rights replied, 

* You see, sir, I've took to a wife, and tier's a bit nervous ; so she hid my iebnet, 
< I couldn't come without that. Then she hid my tword^ Captain ; But worse 

* than all, she put my tnmsert away. So I really couldn't parade ; I couldn't 
indeed : no, that I couldn't ;' appealingly, ^ could I^ str P^ 

In the Earl of Yaiborough we lose not pnly one who was a mighty hunter 
himself, but also one to the manner born. How long the Pelbams have 
hunted over broad Lincolnshire we can hardly say. Before that ancient 
family, so long settled at Brockiesby, became ennobled, foxhounds were part 
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of its appanage, and tradttioQ assigns upwards of 170 years as the term 
during which these hounds had a Pelham for their Master. In one of * Cecil's* 
interesting hunting tours, he mentions a document in existence, bearin/; date 
1 7 1 3, containing a memorandum between Sir John Tyrwhitt, Robert Vyoer, 
Esq., and Charles Pelham, Esq., relating to the union of the hounds kept by 
Sir John and Mr. Pelham into one pack, and the equal share and interest 
these three gendcmen were to have in it. The late Earl, whose untiniely 
death we have to record, only succeeded to the family honours in 1862, and, 
coming after one who was, from his nati?e kindness of heart and regard to the 
feelings and interests of his tenantry and dependents, named ' Yarborough the 

* Good,' it is not too much to say that in Lincolnshire he has left a name 
equally beloved. His liberality, not only in the details of a large hunting 
esublishment, but in all the relations of life, is well known in the county, 
though it may not be so well known to the world. A case in point we are 
at liberty to mention. The very last day that Lord Yarborough was out with 
his hounds he addressed a tenant thus : * I think your farm is too highly 

« rented. You pay the same as » and , who hold much better land, 

< and I will have the matter looked into. In the meantime please accept 

* this,' handing him a cheque for half his rent. In the daughter of Lord 
Listowel, whom he married in 1858, Lord Yarborough found a helpmate 
who in every way shaied his tastes, atid it was with no little joy that the 
Lincolnshire good men and true discovered that the Countess was as fond of 
hunting as her husband, and that, when mounted on Brilliant or Bluecap, they 
were fortunate indeed if they could but keep the skirts of her habit in sight. 
The presentation of her portrait, mounted on the aforesaid Brilliant, and 
painted by Sir Francis Grant (an offering from the gentlemen connectrd with 
the Brocklesby Hunt), was one of the happy events of the happy days of their 
early married life. The gift to Lord Yarborough of his own portrait only 
took place a short time since, and it is now sad to record his removal from the 
scene at such an age. 

The name of Mytton has long disappeared from the sporting world, bat the 
death, during the past month, of him who was once called * young Jack,' and 
was popularly supposed to have had a fox as oqe of his sponsors at his baptism, 
recalls it. Nimrod, in his * Life and Death of John Mytton,' alluding to the 
ruin that had fallen on the family, expresses a hope that * barring another John 
Mytton^ Halston and its oaks may yet flourish.' Unfortunately, there war 
another John Mytton, just departed at the age of 51, and Halston and its oaks 
flourish no more for the Myttons. He was the son of his father in most 
ways. He had many of what the world called the former's * eccentricities,' 
but he also had his generous and noble qualiues. That he spent whatever he 
could spend, it is perhaps needless for us to say j and that he was at one time 
reduced to great straits, we believe was the fact. But old friends of his and 
his family came to the rescue, chief among them Lord Combermere and Sir 
Watkin Wynn, and his latter days were pro?ided for. He was in some ways 
a *last of the Mohicans' — a representative of a bygone age of tastes and 
customs not now in vogue. In a few years' time the * Life and Death of John 
Mytton ' will be read by the young generation, as the older one read of the 
doings of Squire Western and Parson Trulliber. 

And a great celebrity in the equine world is also lost to us. The blood of 
Newminster, by the untimely death of Lord Clifden from heart disease, will 
now be more valuable and prized than ever ; and the mantle of the dead sire 
will rest on Hermit, and, we may be permitted to hope, on Holy Friar. A 
very good horse indeed was Lord Clifijen, and the Derby and I^ger in whidi 
he ran will long be memorable ones. We believe there arc still some excd- 
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lent people alive who are positive that Lord CHfdea did wid the; Derby of 

1865, and that Gladiateur was seven years old when, in , he carried 

off the double event. Macaroni's Derby is still fought over among some 
tough and hard-headed racing men, and it was a race, no doubt, to talk about 
and remember. And what a wonderful performance that was on the Town 
Moor! We happened to be standing close to Edwin Parr when Mr. 
McGeorge dropped his flag for the Leger start ; and when we saw, in common 
with everyone else. Lord Clifden left at the post, or something very like it, 
we could not help turning to look at his trainer's face. There were circum- 
stances attending the race and the horse's position in the market which made 
us look with much interest into that rather hard physiognomy ; but we saw 
nothing except that it was deadly pale, and that the owner's gaze was con- 
centrated, with uembling eagerness, on Lord Clifden and Johnny Osborne 
as they disappeared over the hilL How the race was won need not be repeated 
here. Lord Clifden's success at the stud has been great, and Mr. Gee, who 
gave 4000 guineas for him four years ago, must be sincerely condoled with on 
his loss ; while the loss to this country, that possesses so litde of the New- 
minster blood, is great in an equal degree. 

We are at the same time glad to hear that Mr. Gee had protected ham^lf to 
some extent by an insurance on tlie life of Lord Clifden. It may not be known 
to the owners of valuable horses that there is a means by which insurance may be 
effected against mortality, either from accident or natural causes. We believe 
the idea originated with the late Mr. Blenkiron, who proposed to an intimate 
friend largely connected with marine insurance at Lloyd's, to initiate a similar 
protection on the lives of stallions. Several owners of important horses have 
requested the same gentleman, who is well known to us, to effect for them 
policies of insurance ; and we believe we are correct in stating, that. in addition 
to Mr. Blenkiron, the Stud Company, and the owners of Rosicrucian, Hermit, 
and Gladiateur have availed themselves of his services. A policy is given for 
twelve months to cover all risks, and the premium varies according to the age 
of the animal, the minimum for a young sire being seven guineas per cent, per 
annum. No doubt, now that it has become known that such insurances can be 
done, many offers will be made to owners of horses to effect them. We know 
that all the stallions above mentioned are insured at Lloyd's, and their insurance 
can only be arranged there by a member of that establishment. 

Mr. Whyte-Melville's readers, and their name must be legion, will hail with 
pleasure the appearance of a new work from the pen of their favourite author. 
' Katerfelto,' which more especially claims to be a story of Exmoor, is worked 
out with all the writer's accustomed felicity, and from first to last the reader's 
interest never flags. The tale is supposed to date back something like a 
century, and the descriptions of life and manners at that turbulent period are 
given with a vividness and fidelity that are at the same time thoroughly natural 
and artistic. Lovers of Devonshire scenery and the shores that are * lav'd by 

* the Severn Sea ' may revel to theii; hearts' content in glowing pictures of 
well-remembered haunts, while ardent followers of the * wild red-deer ' 
will wish it had fallen to their lot to have joined in the chase which 
forms one of the most exciting incidents in the book. The most touching 
episode, perhaps, of all, is that which brings us out on to the bleak 
snow-clad moor to find the body of poor Waif, the gipsy girl, a corpse. 
The discovery is made by her aflianced husband, Fin Cooper, belonging 
to the same tribe, and we cannot resist giving, in the author's own words, 
what followed : — * The gipsy's mood was very pitiful and tender while he sat 

* and watched by her corpse in the falling snow, waiting till his horse should 

* be sufliciently rested to carry a double burthcDy thinking, more in sorrow than 
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< ID anger^ of their two blighted lires, and the love he had given so hwiahlj 

* without return ; wondering, in his heathen reasonings, why these things were 

* so ; wishing, in hu desfMur, that the storm would fall thicker and thicker, to 

* wrap them for ever on this their marriage-bed in its shroud of eternal whke.* 
That there are some flaws in the construction of the plot we cannot but own, 
and for these and various other reasons the conclusion is forced upon us, that 

* Katerfelto ' is many degrees removed from the meritorious distinction which 
has been accorded to other productions of the talented author. We ought ooc, 
however, to uke leave of < Katerfelto ' without noticing Colonel Crealocke*s 
spirited and excellent illustrations ; they are not only picturesque, but do full 
justice to the subjects chosen, from a sportsman's point of vilsw. 

The great play scandal which has so afflicted society has called forth 
expressions of opinion on gambling in general from many of our public writers, 
the upshot of the opbions being that a young, and in many instances impecunious^ 
generation plays too high. We suppose there can be no doubt of the &ct. 
Any one coAversant with club life and the litde scandals confined thereto must 
be hilly aware of this. Play was probabably as high in the days when Charles 
Greville was young, and men, now living amongst us, spent their nights at 
Crockford's, and thought nothing of leaving thousands behind them as they 
emerged from its doors down the flight of steps into the morning air of 
St. James's Street. That was the time of the gramlf joufurs — men who lost and 
won like kings of the game, because they had really the money to gamble with. 
The little pipkins then did not venture to swim in the stream with these great 
pots ; they would have been shattered hopelessly if they had. But nowadays the 
pipkin is not afraid of launching itself in the same waters ; the inevitable result 
follows, there is an attempt to stave off ruin, and then a terriUe exposure. 
To be sure, wealth has diffused itself since the days of .Crockford's; where 
there were a hundred men who could afford to lose their three or four thou- 
sands of a night, there are tens of hundreds now. But still there is no doubt, 
we think, that the young generation, in many instances, play for higher stakes 
than they can afford. The . gambling mania is at its height. We all want to 
get rich quickly, and many of us go for big coups^ with but litde of lands, 
tenements, and hereditaments behind us if we Use. All this is bad. In the 
easy-going days that the Greville Journals have given us such pictures of there 
were many scandals (though our foul linen was not washed for us in the public 
way it is now) ; but play scandals were extremely rare, if, indeed, they oc- 
cunred at all. If we remember rightly, Mr. GreviUe's great friend, Lord 
De Ros, first electrified the world by showing what a gentleman with much 
leisure and a great deal of ability could do in the way of cheaung. How 
many scandals have there been of late years ? We do not refer to notorious 
cases alone ; but how many of what may be called little affairs have come 
under the ken of that small world which is comprised in the parish of St. James's, 
but which have not been allowed, if possible, to transpire in the outer one ? 
There is a question that, in our humble .opbion, forces itself into notice con- 
sequent on these late gaming transactions ; and, as we have not seen it pro- 
pounded (it is an unpleasant question, we admit), we venture to do so here. 
How far does that passion for high play among men not able to afford it tend 
to sap and eventually destroy the broad boundary-wall between honour and 
dishonour — the narrow fence that lies between extreme shrewdness and fraud ? 
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MR. H. SPENCER LUCY, M.F.H. 

Warwickshire and the Lucys are names associated together from 
a period when the memory of man runneth not to the contrary. 
Jerusalem had been taken by Saladin and King Richard was away 
on the third Crusade when the oaks were growing round Charlecote, 
and the mansion that Shakspere's Sir Thomas rebuilt had been for 
some years standing there. Among the untitled noblesse of England, ^ 
few families can show so fair a shield as the Lucys. Sprung from 
Gilbert de Gaunt, son of that Baldwin, Earl of Flanders, whose 
sister William the Conqueror married, they have held high rank in 
Warwickshire, living from father to son on their broad . acres, and 
doing the State service in various callings. Descended through 
the De Cherlecotes and De Montfbrts of the thirteenth century, 
the present representative of the line is, as Master Slender has it, 
' a eentleman born/ and * may write himself " Armigero " in any 
' bill, warrant quittance, or obligation,' and ^give a dozen white 
' luces in his coat,' for, as Justice Shallow says, ' it is an old coat.' 

The first recorded indications of the family tastes are found in the 
portrait of Sir Thomas Lucy, whose somewhat hostile associations 
with Shakspere have made him more &mous than the knighthood 
he received from Queen Elizabeth. This celebrated picture, in 
which Sir Thomas is represented with his wife and children, is well 
described by Washington Irving in his Sketch Book : — ^ Hounds and 
' spaniels are mingled in the family group, a hawk is seated on his 

* perch in the foreground, and one of the children holds a bow, all 

* indicating the knight's skill in hunting, hawking, and archery, so 
^ indispensable to the accomplished gentleman in those days.' These 
characteristics are inherited by Mr. H. Spencer Lucy, who has 
a great fondness for sport and dogs of all kinds. He is an excellent 

i'udge of a horse and a hound, a capital game shot, has acquitted 
limself creditably as a steeplechase rider, and fairly won a reputation 
as a good cross-countryman. The second son of Mr. George Lucy, 
he succeeded, in his minority, to the estates on the death of his 
brother in 1848. In 1839, his father gave the land on which the 
Warwickshire kennels were built, and for which, as Cecil says in his 
VOL. XXVI, — NO. 182. 2 c 2 
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* Records of the Chase,' * the materials were drawn to the spot by 
' the united efforts of one hundred and eighty farmers, who colltctively 

* had at work five hundred and fifty-three waggons. The first stone 

* was laid on the 24th of July, and on the 15th of October the 

* various apartments were occupied — the hounds, horses, and servants 
' were all in their respective quarters.' Expedition , however, is not 
always conducive to stability, and the members of the Warwickshire 
Hunt were informed at a recent meeting that the kennels were in 
frequent need of repair. Mr. Spencer Lucy first manifested his love 
of hunting by the establishment of a pack of harriers whose operations 
were confined to the border lands of Warwick, Worcester, and 
Gloucester, and where his green coats are well remembered ; but 
being born to the ' pink,' he could not escape his destiny, and, accord- 
ingly, after the death of the late Lord Willoughby de Broke 
(Mr. Barnard, father of the present gallant rider and ardent sports- 
man), and an interregnum of four years, during which Mr. North, he, 
and Mr. Greaves alternately held sway, he was selected Master of 
the Warwickshire country^j and has now hunted it for nine successive 
seasons, giving general satisfaction. He buys his horses young and 
at long prices; he and his men are therefore well mounted. The 

* turn out ' is unexceptional, and there is an appearance of bloom and 
^ fettle ' about the horses that bespeaks the eye of the master and the 
skill of his valuable and eccentric stud-groom, old William Brown. 
William began life as a gentleman's coachman, and they do say that 
he left his last place (many years ago) because his master (?) pre- 
sumed to alter his reins from the cheeL to the bar, an indignity 
which a master of his art could not be expected to brook. Not- 
withstanding the liberal subscriptions by which the hounds are 
supported, Mr. Lucy has had to supplement them to the extent of 
about 1,000/. a year; and at the meeting already mentioned it was 
agreed that the guaranteed subscription should in /uture be 2,400/. ; 
and the lover of fox-hunting will be glad to know that his Master- 
ship is likely to be permanent. 

In riding to hounds he can go very straight when he likes, but his 
attention is a good deal devoted to his hounds and to keeping other 
people out of mischief. He, however, has his ' days,' and being 
especially good at water, he, the season before last, set the field by 
jumping the brook near Tysoe on his horse Goldfinder, and had the 
hounds to himself. He hunts four days a week, when his huntsman, 
Charles Orvis, does the work ; he has the privilege of hunting the 
hounds himself on a fifth on the north side of the Avon. The un- 
favourable weather and the loss of hounds have, however, deprived 
him of it during the now past season. 

It is melancholy to record that in a country so loyal to the cause 
of fox-hunting as South Warwickshire, several couples of his best 
hounds were on the 8th of last December poisoned by strychnine in 
the bodies of dead rabbits. Such, however, was unhappily the case; 
Why or by whom this wholesale murder was committed is a 
mystery, and, notwithstanding the reward of 100/. ofFered by a 
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gentleman in the neighbourhood for the discovery of the offender, 
will remain so, as poisoners invariably keep their secrets to themselves. 
We may surmise and surmise, and, though the purpose of the 
murderer may Jiave been equally diabolical in the eyes of a fox- 
hunter, we may readily believe his immediate motive was not to 
destroy the hounds, nor prompted by any hostile feeling towards the 
worthy Master. 

The Lucys, we need scarcely say, have been a generation of 
sportsmen. Mr. H. Spencer Lucy, the subject of our present 
sketch, is the son of Mr. George Lucy of Charlecote and Mary 
Elizabeth, daughter of Sir John Williams, Bart., of Bodelwyddan, 
county Flint. He was educated at Christ Church, Oxford, was 
High SherifF for Warwickshire in 1857, and ^^ married a daughter of 
the late well-known Campbell of Monzie, the stoutest walker over 
the moors, and one of the hardest men to hounds that ever lived. 



COUNTRY QUARTERS. 

THE ESSEX AND SUFFOLK. 

Another country we must notice is the Essex and SufFolk. It 
is in parts a pretty good scenting country ; the fences, like the 
countries we have lately treated of, are chiefly bank and ditch, and 
require a clever hunter to get over them. It is all plough, and 
very heavy, particularly on the Essex Marsh side. There is a deal 
of game-preserving, but foxes, as a rule, are stout and strong. The 
coverts on the Suffolk side are big, and there are no gorse coverts. 

* The best meets arc Boxford Street, Hadleigh Town, Hintlesham 
Park Gate, Offton Castle, Bradfield Street, Bramford Angel, near 
Ipswich, Giffbrd Hall, Shrubland Park. Tattingstone White Horse 
used to be considered good, and Thorrington Hall, in Essex. 
Hartley Wood, which they drew when they met at St. Osyth, is a 
very big covert. 

' On the Suffolk side they havp large fields, many coming out 
from Bury and Ipswich. 

' Sir William Rowley of Tendering Hall, in the parish of Stoke- 
by-Neyland, was the first Master, about 1794. Then, about 1800, 
came Mr. Loyd of Hintlesham Hall, whose whips were Harry 
Fenn and Jack Wilkinson, and Jem Morgan, the father of the 
present generation, as second horseman. Then Mr. Carrington 
Nunn, and his brother Tom, better known as Hat Nunn, were 
Masters for a short time ; after which there was an interval. Then 
Mr. Harris and Mr. Kenegal kept them at Bromley, in Essex, and 
hunted a part of SuflFolk. After them came a Mr. Power of GiflFord*s 
Hall, who kept them for several years. Hunting during Mr. Loyd's 
time were Mr. T. Frost of Willisham, brother of Mr. Charles Frost, 
a very fine rider ; Mr. Isaac Sexton of Wherstead Hall, and his 
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three sons, Sparrow, Robert, and George, always well mounted. 
And at this period they had a wonderful run from Bull's Cross to 
Acton, the residence of Mr. Jennings, where the fox took refuge 
in the cellar. For a long time the old lady in charge of the 
house would allow no one to enter, until she was persuaded by 
Sir William Rowley^ who, with Jack Wilkinson, found him tinder 
a barrel. He made a bolt for the window, but seeing the hounds 
outside tried to get back ; but Jack managed to push him outside. 
Mr. James Haxell, a large coach proprietor; Mr. D. Evans of 
Ipswich ; Mr. James Parkes, a coachbuilder ; and Mr. R. Cotton 
of Washbrook, who stopped at nothing. And then Mr. W^illiam 
Mules of the Grove, Dedham, near Colchester, was Master of the 
Essex and Suffolk for three seasons, and rode a famous horse called 
Whalebone, fifteen hands high, which he sold to Sir Francis 
Goodricke for four hundred euineas. It is said that Mr. Mules 
was the tallest man in England. His huntsman was Will Neverd, 
from the Craven. Mr. Mules had always two, and sometimes 
three, horses out, and woe betided the second horseman if not 
ready when wanted. Down used to come the double thong with 
" D— n you, Mr. Mockford,'* (the servant's name), " why weren't 
^' you close behind me ?" One famous horse that his huntsman 
rode for four or five seasons had been sent to the kennel to be put 
in the boiler. 

* In 1835, Mr. Carrington J^unn of Little Bromley Hall, a banker 
at Manningtree, and a capital sportsman, became Master, and hunted 
the hounds himself for many years at his own expense, hunting the 
Essex side of the country on Tuesdays and the Suffolk on Fridays. 
These hounds were in the Nunn ^mily for forty years, with the 
exception of a short interregnum. A keener or better sportsman 
never followed a hound than Mr. C. Nunn. A treat, indeed, it 
was to hear him draw a covert — his musical ^^ Yoi over !" as he 
put his hounds on — his cheery "Have at him there!*' when a 
favourite bitch threw her tongue, not waiting for a halloo before he 
cheered her ; and nothing pleased him more than to rattle a fox in 
covert, as he said it got the puppies' noses down, and the fox ran 
straighter afterwards. Then the music from his horn was perfec- 
tion. When the country rode deep, and the hounds were getting 
away from the horses, his cunning look, his enthusiastic " Forward ! 
'* forward ! Now, then, gentlemen, ride over them if you can," 
was a pleasure to see and hear. His favourite coverts were Bentley 
Hall and Stour Wood, on the Essex side, and Holbrook Park, on 
the Suffolk side. The latter, then strictly preserved by the late 
Sir Robert Harland, was never withheld, from him. Raydon 
Wood at that time was also a fine wild covert. After having 
several times in two following seasons hunted a nearly black vixen, 
she always beat him. Having found her on a very windy day, he 
exclaimed with much vehemence, ^^ Talk about the patience of 

" Job, Til be d d if ever he hunted a pack of foxhounds in a 

" high wind !" Another of his remarks to an old friend, about 
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twenty-five years ago, was, ** George, times are altered since you 
^^ and I began. We used to be minutes finding and hours killing ; 
^^ and now, by Jove ! we are hours finding and minutes killing." 

^ Jem Farnham, a Cambridgeshire man, who began with Mr. 
Sampson Hanbury, under John Monk, was his first huntsman, and 
Joe Ford his first whip, and William Burton, who was born at 
Scripps, and never lived elsewhere, was second. He was said to 
be the best second hotseman in England, because he never went 
out of a walk, and was called ^' Will Hasty" in consequence. He 
was an honest man, and greatly respected. The ^ poor fellow died 
of lock-jaw. 

* Ford was born at Sutton Veney, near Warminster, and began 
life in Mr. Codrington's stables under Jem Treadwell as his second 
horseman in 1833. He was afterwards with the Old Berkshire, 
Mr. Charles Newman; the Puckeridge, with Dick Simpson; 
Mr. Nunn, with whom he lived for four seasons ; on leaving he 
went to the Cottesmore, when Mr. Borrowes was Master. After 
that, with Sir Richard Sutton, at Quorn, under Ben Boothroyd. 
From thence he passed on to Mr. Baker, with the Albrighton, and 
followed him into Warwickshire. His next place was with Mr. 
Colmore, at Cheltenham ; then as huntsman to the Surrey Union 
in 1862 ; then to Captain White, in East Essex. On retinng from 
the hunting-field, he became stud-groom to Lord Guilford, at 
Waldershare Park. 

^ Hunting with Mr. Nunn in his early days were Mr. Squire, 
quite a character, one of the plainest men that ever lived, of whom 
there is a story told that, after being refused by the object of his 
affections, he went with a most piteous appeal to the young lady's 
mother for her to intercede for him, when, taking him by the 
hand, she led him to the looking-glass and asked if he thought 
anybody would marry him ? Mr. Harcourt Firmin of Stratford Hill, 
quite a character, very fond of hunting, and a staunch preserver ; 
the Rev. Mr. Goldine of Stratford, a good sportsman and very fine 
horseman; ^'Parson * Tweed, as he was always called, from 
Capel St. Mary, a grand old sportsman, and one to whom the 
whole hunting world owe a debt, as be was so pleased by the way 
young Morgan, the father of the present generation, jumped over 
a locked-up gate to get to a hound, that he took the greatest pains 
to get him on. in life ever after. Very short would be the reverend's 
answer as to *' What sport ?" " Beautiful boy ! Beautiful ! went like 
^ dirt out of a shovel V* His son, the Rev. J. Tweed, came out 
pretty regularly, but was always fonder of the gun than the hound. 
Mr. Sparrow Sexton of Wherstead Hall ; the Rev. Ambrose 
Steward of Belstead, who on one occasion, when some of the field, 
after a hard day, stopped at a wayside inn, and a bottle of sherry 
was brought out not uncorked, and Mr. Mules roared out for a cork- 
screw, when the Rev. Ambrose replied, rather through his nose, 
" Oh, I have one !" '* By Jove ! yes/' said Mules, " I believe 
^^you ; I never knew a parson without one,'' at once drew the cork, 
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and spoilt the look of the bottle before it came from his lips. 
Messrs. F. and B. Caldicott of Acton, who were both always oa 
good horses, of whom Niagara and Sir Oliver were about the best; 
Mr. C. Frost of Wherstead, and Mr. George Sexton of Xhorring- 
ton Hall, of whom it is told that once when they met at BaU s 
Cross, his friend, Mr. Maddison of Herringfleet, came up to hioi and 
asked him, as a great favour, to change horses, as his own pull«l 
so hard, which they did then and there, and they dropped into a rao 
right into Essex, halfway through which the horse, who never went 
hst enough for him, laid down in the middle of a ploughed 
field, when up rode his owner on Mr. Sexton's horse, saying, 
'^ Oh dear! whatever is the matter?'' and, jumping off*, ^azed 
anxiously at him. ^^ I don't think there is much the matter," said 
Mr. Sexton ; ^^ he will suit you now to a nicety ; I'll warrant be 
^^ won't pull now ;" and, Jumping on his own horse, went on with 
the hounds. Mr. W. Frost of Thorrington Hall, in £ssex, a 
thorough fox-hunter from his cradle, a welter-weight, who hunts 
for hunting's sake, has probably ridden more miles, early and late, 
than any man m the three counties. He has a capital covert, is a 
rare preserver, and nothing upsets his equilibrium so much as to 
have it drawn blank. Then there was Mr. J. Hempson of Su 
Osyth, who went well on a grey ; Bob Fuller of Buxhall, a bruiser 
over the country, who used to sing the hunting song, ^^ My darling 
"little grey;" Mr. Webb of Dedham, who kept harriers; Mr. 
Harper of Hitcham Hall, a light-weight and hard man ; 2Vlr. J. 
Blake of Thurston, often had a look at them, and no one is more 
regretted in the liunting-field than he is ; Mr. Royce of Boxted 
Hall. Amongst others was Mr. Anstruther Thomson, who began 
his career as a Master of Hounds in this county by starting a pack 
of staghounds when quartered here, and, to this day, they tell stories 
of what a man he was to get a tired horse over the stmest timber. 
Mr. Gurdon Rebow of Wivenhoe Park, M.P. for Colchester ; 
Mr. Frank Davy of Dedham, who changed the sea for the hunting- 
field, rode well, and was a great supporter of the jiunt ; Edward 
Wade and Sam Webber of Stone Lodge, hard men, and always 
well mounted ; and Mr. Osborne of Colchester, always rode a good 
horse ; Mr. Kimber of Colchester, a great man with Mr. Newman 
in former days. Somewhat later were the brothers Parsons of 
Stoke, fiu-mers and hard riders ; Mr. J. G. Round, Mr. T. W. E. 
Greene, Mr. Charrington NichoU of Bovills Hall, Ardleigh; 
Lord Hill of the Greys, who was afterwards killed by his horse 
bolting in Bramford Park ; Tom Peck from Eye, than whom no 
man went straighter ; Mr. J. Brooke of Capel, a famous sportsman 
and good fellow i Mr. H. Wake of Bramford, always well mounted 
and nrst-rate between the flags ; Mr. Broke Langley of Boxford, 
who always went straight on a hot one, and a general favourite 
with all ; Mr. Eagle of Bromley, whose heart and soul was in it, 
and who is now well representea by his son Frank at St. Osyth. 
' There were also Mr. J. Lott of Wenham ; Captain Hanmer of 
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Waldringficid ; Mr. Willoughby Moor of Melford; Mr. W. 
Pennington of Barking, a most daring rider ; old Bill Sparrow of 
Cornard, who, in his long green coat and brass buttons, knew the 
whereabouts of every fox in the country; Nutten Ayers ofBoxford, 
quite a character, on a rough pony, with a fiir cap and red coat» who 
would always persist in carrying a horn with him, which Frank 
Davey always swore he would shove down his throat; Simon 
Hitchcock of Polstead^ better known as the ** Earl of Stair.*' In 
Mr. C. Nunn*s time they had a wonderful run of three hours and a 
half, from Langham Lodge to Weeley and back again to Dedham 
Birch ; only Mr. C. Frost and Parson Golding of Stratford saw the 
last of it, and he Mr. Frost got rid of at a high bank out of Bergholt 
Heath. Then there were Mr. Travis Nunn of Great Horkesley ; 
Mr. R. Newman from Hadleigh, who, on old Nickoby, could creep 
or jump over anything; Mr. Walter Strutt of Groton; Mr. Bob 
Strutt of Waldingfield, an extraordinary character, who had a most 
wonderful black horse, which he used to say could always carry 
nineteen shillings' worth of brandy-and-water, but, conf6und him ! 
never could convey the pound's worth home safe; Mr. Bob 
Hawkins of Milden Hall, a very hard man, with beautiful hands 
and undaunted nerve, one of the cheeriest, jolly little mortals that 
ever lived, now unfortunately blind, but who rode through a run 
not long ago, just, as he said, for the pleasure of hearing them ; the 
Rev. J. Y . Cook and Mr. George Cook of Semer, both good 
riders. They were once going home after a bad day with the 
Suffolk with Mr. Pocklington of Chelsworth, when it was proposed 
that they should each suke a sovereign on being first to Chels- 
worth. ** Then here goes !" said the Rev. J. Y. (xK>k, who turned 
out of the road and went straight down to the River Brett, which he 
charged, and, wonderful to say, got over. It was a most awfiil 
place, and, needless to say, he saw no more of the others. Mr. 
Sparrow Sexton of Wherstead Hall ; Mr. Walter Honywood from 
Copford, who used to jump any number of gates on the Maid of 
Works ; also John ** Tally-ho " Nott of Pebmarsh, who was quite 
a character ; and Mr. J. Hempson of St. Osyth. 
^ In 1856, Mr. Thomas Nunn, junior, his nephew, took the 
hounds, and had his kennel at Little Bromley Hall. William Burton 
was his huntsman, and Joe Burton turned them to him. Mr. 
Thomas Nunn died from the effects of a fall out of a dog-cart, on 
his return from Ipswich Races, July 1858, and was succeeded by 
Captain W. H. White, who had his kennels at Stratford St. Mary. 
He was very anxious to show sport, went on with the same servants, 
and at first had Will Burton as his huntsman, whom he consider- 
ably astonished soon after his taking the Mastership. When poor 
Will Hasty was hanging in his usual form at a fence under Groton 
Wood, where they had just found by riding straight at him and 
knocking him head over heels, and getting over the fence himself 
with a blunder, with, " Why tlu devil don tyougeton^ William ?" 
Captain White had, I think, for two seasons before taking the 
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horn himself, Charles Pike as huntsman, who was afterwards wkb 
the Marquis of Hastings at Quorn, and died some years ago in the 
service of Mr. Garrett of Leiston. He had a great deal of Lort 
Henry Bentinck's blood in the kennel, who gave him his drafts. 
His whips in 1863 were Edward Kingsbury, father of the hunts- 
man to the Bramham Moor, and Jack Hazleton, novr with the 
Heythrop. 

^ Hunting in Captain White's time were : — Sir George Broke 
Middleton of Shrubland Park, who is very fond of hundng 
and preserved foxes where they were unknown before ; Capcaic 
W. Jackson from Cheltenham^ who bought Dedhaai Grove, 
formerly the residence of Mr. Mules; Captain Whitbread from 
Stratford, Mr. T. Dawson of Groton House, who kept a pack of 
suehounds. Captain G. P. Blake, a capital man over the country 
and equally so between the flags ; Mr. S. Bawtree of Heighara 
Lodge, Captain Brock of East Bergholt, Captain Tyssen of Cop- 
ford, Captain J. Bayley, one of the hardest of the hard ; the Rev. 
Mr. Carter of Bradfield, a capital man with good hands ; Air. B. 
Smith, another who would be with hounds; Mr. J. Brooke of 
Capel St. Mary, Mr. A. Shorten, V.S., of Stratford, Mr. W. Frost 
of Thorrington Hall, Mr. G. Sexton, Mr. C. Frost, Major Gcur 
of the 88ch Regiment, from Colchester, Capuin Fitzgerald from 
Ipswich, very fond of a bit of blood and a spin between the flags ; 
Captain C. Oakes, who used to go well on the Lawyer ; Mr. J. 
Orford of Brooks Hall, ei^Aty-tkre^ yczrs old, a veritable wonder, 
who dates back to the time of Sir William Rowley and Mr. Loyd, 
who still goes like a bird and beats all the boys ; Mr. Barrett Gurdon 
of Dedham, one of the best fellows that ever lived; Captain 
Frank Davy, quite one of the old sort and a good sportsman, of 
whom a curious story is related that he swallowed his glass eye, 
which his servant Isaac found, and the Captain wore afterwards 
as if nothing had happened ; Mr. J. G. Chamberlain of the Nook, 
Wivenhoe, for many years the most energetic Secretary; Tom 
Hicks of Wenham Priory, a famous man over the country for 
many years,' also Secretary ; Captain D. Goodwin from Colchester, 
who went well on Colleen Bawn ; Mr. Richardson of Stour 
Wood ; Mr. Alston of Bromley ; Mr. Barnes from Colchester, 
the attorney-general to the Hunt, who was great at turning over 
fences; Mr. Martin, the horsedealer of Cattawade, verv toad of 
hunting, and who generally had a good sort of horse ; Mr. R. Harvey 
of Elmsett, who rode well to hounds,' always on a thoroughbred ; 
Mr. B. Wortors of Brent Cleigh, who goes like a pigeon over the 
banks and ditches, and is a capital friend to foxes ; Mr. Cant from 
Colchester, always well to the front on the Stag; Mr. James 
Robarts of Boxted; Mr. M. Mumford of Creeting, a very fine 
horseman, generally rode one of his own breeding. Captain 
Edward Alderson, late of the 97th Regiment, now of the Norfolk 
Militia Artillery, is one of the best riders in the hunt; a light- 
weight as hard as nails, who went like a bird on a little grey 
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mare named Lady Jane, bought out of an Irish drove, who could 
gallop across this country from start to finish and take all the 
banks in her stride when seventeen years old. A jollier fellow or 
kinder host than Captain Alderson never lived, and, like many 
other hunting men, he occasionally celebrated the joys of the chase 
in verse. He and the grey mare have jumped more fences and 
seen more sport than any one else. Mr. J. H. Hedge, the Secre- 
tary, and Mr. J. Hayward of Stonham, who for many years also 
held that office ; Mr. J. Leveson-Gower rented Horsley Hall, but 
now resides in Berkshire ; Mr. Charles Frost of Wherstead, famous 
for his bre^ of Suffolk can-horses, as fine a specimen of a British 
yeoman as ever lived, who, at a great age, could go anywhere on 
his last old grey horse. He was a capital rider, and could have 
gone first-class in any country. Generally rode pretty good horses. 
He will long be remembered, as nobody could beat him. The 
Rev. Alfred Bond of Freston, who went very well when at Cam- 
bridge, and has kept up his riding, deserves to be added to the 
catalogue of the black-coats of England, as he sits on his horse like 
a workman, and has both nerve and judgment) Major John Tharp 
also often hunted about this time ; Mr. S. B. White of Bilderton, 
very fond of hunting, who always declares he is going to give it 
up, and yet never does; Mr. S. Craoke Roper of Rougham, a 
capital sportsman, and though a welter-weight, will be with the 
hounds ; always turned out in the neatest manner ; Mr. Philip 
Smith of Clacton, a staunch fox-preserver ; Mr. P. O. Papillon 
of Lexden Manor, late M.P. for Colchester; Major F. Foster- 
Osborne is a good sportsman and judge of a horse ; Mr. George 
Mumford Sexton of Wherstead Hall, a great pig-breeder. Ac 
the last Royal Show at Bedford a friend met Mr. Sexton crossing 
the yard the picture of good-humour, and on inquiring what 
made him so elated, was answered with " Why, Disturbance has 
'* licked the lot, to be sure." A little reflection and an appeal to 
the catalogue elicited the fact to his mystified friend that Dis- 
turbance, a favourite boar of Mr. Sexton's, had gained a first prize. 
He is a welter-weight, hard as nails, and stronger himself than 
most horses, who, if they cut up rough, generally get the worst 
of it. He has sold many good horses, especially a brown horse, 
called Eagle, to Mr. Sheward, brought from Ireland by Mr. Tharp 
of Chippenham as a four-year-old ; also Idle Boy. Mr. Charles 
Schreiber, late Captain 34th Regiment, of Roundwood, a good 
supporter, is another heavy-weight, who always rides good cattle, 
turned out as they should be. 

^ In 1865, Mr. Thomas W. Nunn of Great Bromley Lodge, near 
Manningtree, the son of Mr. Nunn who was killed, took the 
hounds, buying Mr. W. H. White's pack, and, for a heavy man, 
rode very straight and well. He kept the hounds in good style as 
he did everything else. Henry Nason from Cheshire, who had 
been with H. H. Hambledon and Hursley, a painstaking, clever 
man who rode well, although not a young nran, was his huntsman. 
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The poor fellow died in Ireland in 1869. His whips were William 
Burton, who was succeeded by George Hagger. 

^ Then, in 1870^ came Ben Morgan, from Lord Middleton, and 
George Horby, from Worcestershire, succeeded Hagger, who went to 
Sir Watkin Wynn, who, in his turn, was followed by Wm. Fisher. 

' Up to 1868 the gentlemen living round Saxmundham, Wood- 
bridge, and Framlingham had never had a pack of foxhounds near 
them ; and in that year Lord Rendlesham started a pack of fox- 
hounds in the Woodbridge country, with John Comins, now with 
the Old Berkeley, as huntsman, and C. Jones and Tom f^ever, 
now hunting the Suffolk, as first and second whips, and had part of 
the Essex and Suffolk lent to him. He had capital sport for two 
years, then resigned in favour of Sir Edward Kerrison, who hunted 
the country in the best possible manner until ill-health forced him 
to resign. His first whip and kennel huntsman was Richard 
Fridlington, who went to the Cotswold, and since died there« 
Since oir Edward's retirement the part lent to him has come back 
to the countiy, and that part of Suffolk is again without foxhounds, 
though Mr. C. Chaston of Mendham has a pack of staghounds, 
and Colonel Barlow of Haskerton a pack of harriers, who is as 
good a judge of hounds and hunting as he is of a horse. Major 

Allix, whose brother was killed at Inkerman, lives at Rendlesham, 
and is manager of the Rendlesham Estate. 

^ In 1 87 1, Mr. H. D. Dove of Langham, near Colchester, became 
Master, and Ben Morgan was his huntsman. He did a good deal 
to show sport. No Master ever gave more general satisfaction 
than Mr. Dove, or whose resignation was more regretted. He 
did everything in first-rate style. Horses and men were always 
turned out in the neatest manner. He, however, has recently 
retired, and been succeeded by Lieut-Col. Jelf Sharp, who hunts 
them himself, with Ben and Jack Morgan as whips. 

^ Sir George Broke Middleton of Shrubland Park is one of the best 
friends to fox-hunting in the country, preserves foxes to any extent, 
rides hard, as might be expected from a son of Captain Broke of 
the Shannon. Good fox-preservers are Colonel Anstruther of 
Hintlesham Hall, and Lady W. Graham, a sister of Lord Bateman, 
though the shooting now is unfortunately let. Mr.Whyard of Middle 
Wood is another famous fox-preserver. Mr. B. Stearn of Elm- 
sett Hall, who is never easy without a litter of cubs on his farm, 
though not a hunting man himself. Long life to him I Mr. W. 
Parsons of Boxted, and Mr. Mason, both equally good i also Mr. 
C. Newman of Kersey, Mr. Tomkin and Mr. Lambarde of 
Assington, and Mr Greene of Langhenhoe. 

^ Hunting with the Essex and Suffolk now are Major C. Phillips of 
Barham Hall, and Mrs. Phillips; Major J. Phillips (27th Regi- 
ment), both first-class men to hounds; the Rev. F. Schreiber, 
generally attended by his terrier; Mr. H. Garrett of Leiston, 
on Lucifer, the most wonderful water-jumper; Mr. H. Oakes 
from Stowmarket,* the nattiest man possible, who goes well^ 
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Mr. W. Parsons, junior, a famous man to hounds and always well 
mounted ; the Rev. R. F. Palmer of Clopton, a first-rate man on 
anything, especially a raw young one ; Colonel Barlow of Haske- 
ton, Colonel Ord, of the Royal Artillery, and Mrs. Ord; Mr. J, 
Andrews of Waldringiieldy who loves a day's hunting, and will 
always be with the hounds; Mr. £. Packard of Bramford, a 
capital performer on a good chestnut mare ; Mr. C. Parsons, jun., 
of Assington, a welter-weight, who gets over the country in the 
most marvellous manner, and is always with hounds ; Mr. J. Y. 
Watson of Weeley ; Mr. W. Delf of Bentley ; Mr. W. Hobbs and 
Mr^ G. Mason of Boxted ; Mr. H. Woodward of Chaple ; Mr. 
W, Coclcerell of Mersea Island ; Mr. F. Fenn of Ardleigh ; Mr. 
Hector Rebow of Wivenhoe, near Colchester. Mr. C. J. New- 
man, Mr. H. Newman, Mr. SncU of Nettlestead Hall ; Mr. J. 
Hayward, a good cricketer and sportsman ; Mr. A. TifFern of 
Boxford; Mr. W. B. JefFries of Ipswich. 

* For the Essex and Suffolk the best quarters are The Cups at 
Colchester, and The White Horse at Ipswich, for the man, and 
Mr. A. Shorten's livery stables in Museum Street for his hunters. 
Mr. Shorten is a hunting man himself; his stables are quite first- 
rate, and his establishment is one that may be trusted in every 
particular. 



'TIS SIXTY YEARS SINCE. 
By R. E. Egerton WarburtoiV. 

Your heart is fresh as ever, Ned, 
Although your head be white ; 
We must crack another bottle, Ned, 
Before we say good-night ; 
Our legs across the saddle 
Though we fling them never more. 
We may rest them on the fender 
While we talk our gallops o'er. 

By you 'tis somewhat hard. Jack, 

Old Grizzle to be called. 

You know that head of yours, JaCk, 

Is altogether bald. 

Still I'm good, my jolly fellow. 

For another flask of port, 

In memory of those merry days 

When fox-hunting was sport. 

How sorely, Ned, our Eton odes 
Tormented those who scann'd *em, 
The traces were our longs and shorts^ 
Our gradus was the tandem ; 
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Bob Davb for our tutor, 
With that colt — still four vears old, 
Though ten since he was leader. 
And ten more since he was foal*d. 

Unaw'd by impositions. 

While the lecture-room we shirk'd. 

At our little go in hunting 

With what diligence we work'd 5 

When from Canterbury gateway 

We spurrM the Oxford hack, 

A shilling every milestone 

Till we reach'd the Bicester pack ; 

Right welcome there the sport to share. 

Himself so much enjoyed. 

How kindly were we shaken 

By the hand of old GriiF Lloyd ; 

How we plunged into the river. 

Led and chcer'd by Jersey's call : 

^ Come on !* he cried, ^ the stream is wide 

And deep enough for all.' 

How intense the admiration 

Which to Heythorp's Duke we bore. 

Riding royally to covert 

In his chariot and four ; 

Cigars, as vet a novelty, 

His Grace s ire provoking, 

* What chance to pick the scent up, 

Filthy fellows ! they are smoking/ 

The cheer of Philip Payne as he 
The echoing woodlands drew, 
The scarlet coats contending 
• With the coats of buff and blue ; 

Stone walls o'er which without a hitch 
The thoroughbred ones flew. 
While blown and tir'd the hunter hir'd 
RoU'd like a spent ball through. 

Well, Jack, do I remember 
With what glee we sallied forth. 
To the fixtures of Ralph Lambton 
When our home was in the North ; 
How, when the day was over. 
We around the Sedgefield fire. 
Sang ' Ballinamoniora ' 
. In honour of the Squire. 
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And that week with old Sir Harry 
Which at Tarporlcy we spent, 
Where Chester's dewy pastures ^ 

Are renowned for holding scent ; 
Where Dorfold's Squire o'er saddle flaps 
Unpadded threw his leg, 
Where stride for stride, rode side by side, 
Sir Richard and John Glegg. 

That Rupert of the hunting-field, 

Tom Smith the lion-hearted. 

Where grew the fenqe, where flow'd the stream. 

Could baffle him when started ? 

A game-cock in the battle ring. 

An eagle in his flight, 

A shooting star when mounted. 

But a fixed one in the fight. 

Where now that manly science 
Which we witness'd in the match, 
When Crib by swarthy Molyneux 
Was challenged to the scratch ? 
Where now those ruddy rectors 
Who the field so often led ? 
Youth needs must chase the steeple 
Since the parson hides his head. 

Though no longer what we were, Ned, 
Ere the reign of good Queen Vic, 
Methinks we still could teach them 
How their fathers did the trick ; 
I hold the young ones cheap, Ned — 
^^ Hush ! your son is at the door, 
With his pipe of Latakia, 
We had better say no more." 



FRANK RALEIGH OF WATERCOMBE. 

CHAPTER XIV. 

The ladies having closely inspected Mr. Cruwys' team and won the 
goodwill of even the crustiest amongst them by the distribution of a 
whole canister of biscuits, they again took their seats in the break, 
the postillions cracked their whips, and the whole cortige quickly 
disappeared in the winding woodland ravine leading to the moor. Up 
to this point the road was not only rough and rutty as a parish road 
could well be, but dead against the collar, so that the staunch 
qualities of the horses as wellas dogs were tested to the utmost extent. 
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The former, bred in the country, and accustomed to its up-hill 
and down-dale inequalities, as mi^ht be expected from the game cha- 
racter of the packhorse, struggled bravely upward to the moor-gate ; 
though long before it was reached several of the occupants of the 
break, following the example of Parson Powell and Mr. Host, had 
vacated their seats and lightened the load ; while Mary had been 
compelled, in the cause of mercy, to call on the portly Barker to do 
the same. 

The dogs, however, needed no such help ; for there sat their 
driver, high-perched in his punt, like a conqueror in a triumphal car, 
quite at his ease, the sturdy team making light of their labour, and 
requiring neither lash nor encouragement to urge them to the t:^. 

The open moor and a feirly level ridge-road now lay before them, 
stretching away over the barren waste, hr as the eye could ken, in 
the direction of Holne Chase, and exhibiting a picture of solitude 
and desolation scarcely to be met with elsewhere in the British Isles. 
The moment, however, the traveller begins to descend fix)m the 
ridge-heights and broad plateau of the moor the scene is agreeably 
relieved by the hanging woods, the ferny combes, the sparkling 
brooks and cascades that delight his eye, hr and near, in the vales 
below. 

In spite of the heavy load to which it was attached, Mary's pony, 
having gained the level ground and recovered its wind, again became 
so excited by the strange and unusual company into which it had 
fallen, that, if given the rein, it would have bounded off at full speed 
over the heathery plain. 

The break, with its heavy load, laboured on at some distance in 
the rear; but Mr. Cruwys' team, whenever the road was wide 
enough to admit of it, ranged alonj^ide the pony-carriage, and so 
fretted the fiery little Taffy, that Mary was compelled to own she 
could hold him no longer. 

' Then let me help you. Give me the reins ; Vm sure I can 
^ manage him,' said Frank, stretching out his arm ; and before Mary 
could say ay or nay, or Mr. Backer offer any remonstrance, he 
seized the loop-end of the ribbons, and commenced sawing away at 
the pony's mouth as if he was handling a crocodile. 

Instead of pulling him up, however, and bringing him into a 
steadier step, this rough treatment served only to rouse his temper 
more and more, and very soon urged him into a wild gallop. Barker 
sat still and mute, half paralysed with alarm ; while Mary, with more 
self-possession, observing that Frank's skill and strength were equally 
at fault, begged him not to jag the bit, or he'd drive the pony frantic 
with rage. 

But Frank laughed in his sleeve, exulring in the pace at which 
they were now travelling. He had heard of the speed of the dog- 
team with wonder and incredulity, and, seeing their grim faces still 
within a yard of his hind-wheel, going at their ease, stride and stride 
with the pony, he absolutely screeched with delight at the opportunity 
thus given him of testing their swiftness to its utmost extent. 
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So excited was he by the race (for a race in reality it had now 
become) that, almost ignoring; the presence of his two companions, he 
said aloud, ^ It's no cram, aner all y they're downright good ones to 
' go as I ever saw/ 

He then suddenly slackened his rein, and as suddenly jagging it 
again, he roused the pony to a still better pace. But this rash act, 
which happened to catch Mr. Barker's eye, called forth a loud 
remonstrance from the terrified man : ' Sober — sober now, I say. 
^ You'll upset the coach in another minute, and break our necks.' 

' Never fear,' shouted the boy. ' 111 keep him quite straight. 
^ You wouldn't like to see those mastiffs give us the go-by, would 
' you ?' • 

^ Yes ! let them go ahead, and be hanged to them,' said the parson, 
in an agony of fear, ' or they'll quicldy bring us to grief, that's 
' certain.' 

His apprehension of an accident, imminent and perhaps fatal, was 
certainly not without reason ; for at the pace the two carriages were 
now going, and that, too, in such close proximity to each other, the 
slightest deviation on the part of either must have brought them into 
collision, and caused an inevitable smash. 

Mr. Cruwys, on the other hand, appeared to enjoy the race quite 
as much as Frank did ; while his team, urged on neither by menace 
nor encouragement, did their work absolutely con amore^ and forged 
ahead like a pack of hounds straining for a lead. 

The road, which for some distance had inclined to a gentle descent, 
and so favoured the pace, now presented a bit of rising ground, which 
Mary saw at a glance would bring TafFy to his usual walk, provided 
his mouth were allowed to remain unjagged by the bit. Accordingly, 
taking the reins again in hand, she nianked Frank for his help, 
sajring, as she did so, ^ I can manage him myself very well now ; 
^ so please leave him to me.' 

Frank, of course, instantly did as he was bid, to Barker's unspeak- 
able relief, symptoms of returning gout and helplessness having sud- 
denly seized him with all the depressing influences that characterise 
the complaint. 

The light touch of Mary's hand, and the gentle soothing tone in 
which she talked to him, seemed to act like magic on the pony's 
temper ; for, exactly as she anticipated, the moment the collar came 
home to his chest at the foot of the hill, he dropped of his own 
accord into a quiet and steady walk. ' Put me down, Mary ; there, 
' on that heather-bank,' said Barker, as Mr. Cruwys and the dogs 
flew by with unabating speed. ' My nerves are not what they used 
* to be : I'll rest here and come on in the break by-and-by ; so don't 
' wait for me.* 

The carriage was at once brought to a standstill ; but before he 
could dismount, Frank, observing his rickety condition, had jumped 
out to give him a hand, and, as he did so, tried to dissuade him 
from the change he was about to make. 

^ You'll find that break, sir, very diflicult to get into, and a 
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' regular jolter when youVe there : jrou*d fer better go on with us, 

* I think. 

^ No, thank'ee I never more ; never with you as the coachman !' 
said the parson, half humourously and half in earnest. ^ Jehu was a 
^ joke to you ; and as to Phaeton, he only drove into die Po, and 

* you'd drive me to the Styx.' * 

' Well ! I've landed you safely, haven't I ?* said Frank, a bit 
nettled by the sarcasm \ ^ and you might have had more cause to 
^ complain.' 

^ I don't think it was Mr. Raleigh's fault,' said Mary, interposing. 
^ Taffy is always so wild and unruly when any one except myself 
^ attempts to drive him. Naughty fe^ow ! he frightens poor mamnia 
^ to death ; but it isn't vice, it's only gaiety and high spirits. So, 
' pray get in again, Mr. Barker.' 

But the parson had had enough ; and although Mary promised not 
to give up the reins again for the rest of the day, and used all the 
little wiles in her power to persuade him to re-occupy his seat, he 
remained inexorable. The break, however, soon made its appear- 
ance, and into it he presently managed to clamber, supported by the 
united aid of Host, Powell, and Somers, who hoisted him into his 
place like a bale of goods. 

Good company as he was known to be, being usually brimful of 
Devonshire stories, told with infinite humour and in the broadest 
dialect of the country, his presence in the break was hailed almost 
with an ovation. Large as the space was, however, in this most 
capacious carriage, it had its limits \ and it was very soon found that, 
not only for comfort's sake, but in behalf of the beautiful, well- 
starched muslin dresses, which ran the risk of being crumpled up and 
reduced to a deplorable condition, the addition of Mr. Barker's portly 
form was at least one too many. 

' Mary will be inconsolable at losing you,' said Mrs. Cornish j 
^ and, I think, will be very charitable if she do not condemn you as 
* a deserter henceforth and for ever.' 

^ Nay, madam, I hope not ; I should dread the Pope's excom- 
' munication far less than such a brand j the moral D would be my 
^ death, I feel certain,' replied Barker, doing his best to find an 
' inch of spare room for his gouty limb.' 

The fair hostess, observing the difficulty with which he settled 
into his seat, and the ruin that inevitably awaited the crushed 
muslins ; feeling, too, at the same time, that the sole companionship 
of Frank with her daughter might be the subject hereafter, boy as he 
was, of some ill-natured gossip, appealed to her old friend Host to 
supply Mr. Barker's place in the little carriage, and relieve her mind 
of so much anxiety with respect to the unruly pony. 

Host was up in an instant ; ' delighted,' he said, * to be of any use.' 
But the surprise of the party, not less than his own, may be imagined, 
when, on looking round, it was perceived that the pony-carriage and 
its two occupants were even now topping the crest of the hill and 
disappearing at a rapid rate over the distant moor. Mrs. Cornish, if 
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she felt any annoyance, had the good sense not to show it ; and when 
Barker, who was the last to discover what had happened, exclaimed 
in the drollest way, 'Bolted again, by Jove ! and that fellow*s got 
' the ribbonS) or 1 11 forfeit a guinea,' a roar of laughter followed, in 
which the fair widow joined heartily. 

The good-natured doctor, who had momentarily left his place and 
descended from the break, seeing the utter impossibility of squeezing 
himself again, even feather-edge-ways, into his lost seat, betook 
himself to the step of the carriage, where, according to his own 
account, he was better carried, and with far less danger to his neck 
than even by his best hack. Nor did any one appear to doubt this 
announcement; for, as the reader has already been informed, the 
' garrans * he rode were of the sorriest order, usually broken-down 
thoroughbreds, on which he was known to travel some seven or 
eight thousand miles every year of his life, and to have broken almost 
every bone in his body but his back-bone. Poor Host ! what a 
terrible fate was his, after a life of such infinite hardship, work, and 
usefulness — a life devoted to the relief of suffering humanity, and 
crowned by a never-failing charity ! But of this more anon. 

' Now then,' said Frank, jumping in by the side of his fair com- 
panion, and never for one moment thinking they should be troubled 
with the company of any third person ; ' now then, weVe lightened 
^ the ship, fourteen stone dead weight off the collar, and the pony fit 
' to go for his life ; let's catch the dogs again, do ;' and a click from 
his tongue set the pony into a trot, almost before Mary, who had 
been watching the operation of hoisting Barber into the break, was 
aware of what he had done. 

The proposal to catch the dogs, however, seemed to take her 
fancy amazingly j nor, child-like and innocent as her thoughts were, 
did it enter her head to conceive, that, in a tiU'd-tite ride with a boy 
of her own age, there could be a shadow of impropriety 5 so she 
answered unhesitatingly, * But do you think we can catch them ? 
' It was such fun racing them with Tafiy 5 and how the little fellow 
' stepped out and wouldn't be beaten, didn't he \ though I fear it 
* frightened dear, kind Mr. Barker very much.' 

' Oh ! he'll get over that bravely, said Frank ; ' and if Taffy 
' could but speak, I'm sure he'd say, " Joy go with him ; that man 
' " should travel in a baggage-waggon for the rest of his life." ' 

A sharp click, click, like the sound of a Lancaster gun-lock 
rapidly double-cocked, again roused the pony's mettle and sent him 
with lively action spinning over the ground. But if to overtake 
Mr. Cruwys was the object, the game little beast might well have 
been spared the struggle that brought him with so much labour and 
yet so speedily to the crest of the hill ; for on surmounting the 
topmost ridge, and catching a view of the long, undulating, dreary 
waste that lay in front of them, they were not a little surprised to see 
that Mr. Cruwys had quitted the car and was standing beside his 
dogs, apparently waiting for a countryman who was approaching 
from an opposite direction. 

2 D 2 
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A patch of greensward by the way-side afforded an inviting resting- 
place to the panting team, all four of which had taken instant ad- 
vantage of the halt, and cast themselves on the soft, cool carpet, 
which, after the granite roads, must have been a real luxury for their 
poor feet. 

Within'a few yards of the spot at which Mr. Cruwys had halted, 
a road, diverging away due eastward in the direction or Brook House 
and Holne, had caused him to doubt whether he ought to take it or 
hold to that on which he had been travelling, and which, if followed, 
would have led him from Huntingdon Cross, due northwards, towards 
Warnicombe and Nuns* Cross, a region of ' Serbonian bog * and 
turf-tyes, the most desolate and dangerous in all Dartmoor. 

The pony-carriage was soon up and alongside its rival ; and as the 
countryman, still at a distance, was hastening towards them, with a 
couple of hounds and three terriers at his heels, Frank had no diffi- 
culty in recognising, by his red fox-skin cap and wild grooty habili- 
ments, the light step and square-set figure of Tom Franks, the 
fox-killer. 

While yet a good lanyard off, Tom's earnest gaze — and he had 
the eyes of an eagle — seemed to be riveted on the car. He had not 
as yet discovered that the recumbent team was attached to it, nor, 
sharp-witted as he was, could he make out for the life of him how on 
earth that high-wheeled vehicle had arrived at that spot without the 
help of horse, mule, or donkey to bring it there j so his wonderment 
became intense. 

' Chri ! mercy, gen'lemen,* he said, as he drew nigh, with an 
expression of unutterable bewilderment on his countenance, ' how- 
' ever com*d yeu here ? Ba'int brok* down, nor mit wi* no mischance, 

* I hop* ?' 

* No, thank you, my man,* replied Mr. Cruwys. * We're all 
^ right so far ; but we want to know which road we should take to 
Holne ?• 

* Where du 'ee come vor, then ?' inquired Tom, brightening up. 
' From Heathercot direct.* 

* Aw ! vrom Heathercot, du *ee ? and veu'm a going to Holne, 

* be yeu ? Well, zo be I ; and ef yeur honour zeeth vitty, I'll go 

* *long with *ee, and tak* *ee to Holne moor-gate as straight as a crow 
'fly*th.* 

By this time Tom had taken stock of the party j the team, coupled 
up and harnessed* as they were, had risen like angry lions to confront 
the moorman's dogs, and had at once explained that mystery ; while 
the moment his eye rested on Frank*s features the whole business of 
screwing out the vixen, bagging and selling her to him, the hue and 
cry raised by his subsequent disappearance and supposed loss, the 
search made for him in the bogs by the Bacchanals of the Red Lion 
— all came home to Tom's mind, vivid and quick as a flash of 
lightning. 

' Glad to zee yeu, young gen'leman, that I be. Nowise the wuss, 
' I hop*, for they pixies ? I zaid yeu*d a vailed in wi' 'em j thof 
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' zum wid have it that, 'cause there was tu of 'ee, no harm wid 
' come o't. But I know'd better. *Tis bad coming athurt sitch 

* folk, be yeu wan or many, ef yeu'm anywhex:es handy they Black 

* Stables. I've a knowM, avore now, a score o' men and bosses fast 
' in they mires t'once.* 

* I daresay,* replied Frank ; ' but *twas a fox led them there, not 

* the pixies. We lost our way in the dark, and then got stogged in 

* the mires for an hour or two, that was all. We saw no pixies, nor 
' any such wishtness.' 

* Naw J yeu widn't zee *em, like enow ; but I'll warn 'ee, they'd 

* a got a vinger in th' pie, vor a' that,' said Tom, shaking his head 
and indicating a faith in the existence of that elfin race which, if 
better directed, might have removed mountains. * On'y zee a fox 

* when he's fo'ced to tak' that way ; he know'th they be there, and 
^ never stap'th a blink, but kip'th on going, squash, squash, up to's 
^ gammerels in mux, wi' the brish of un daggling arter un, like a tail- 

* piped dog. Naw ; 'tisn't wan fox in a hundred will face they or 
' their gallstraps, or go aneist they mires.* 

* And pray, where does that straight road lead to ?' inquired Mr. 
Cruwys, pointing due north in the direction of Wamicombe. 

* Nit up to heaven, yeur honour, where our passon to Widdicombe 

* zaith the straight road lead'th to,' said Tom, with a glint of 
humour in his bright eyes, * but where yeu and yeur coach wid zoon 

* come to distruction. That be the gre't mires and tarv-tays (plenty 

* of kindling there vor all the vires in Plymouth town), and that be 
' the road that lead'th to 'em.' 

A vast assemblage of apparently small dark tents, numerous enough, 
if such, to shelter that army of Xerxes over which he wept on his 
march to Thermopylae, now opened to view, dotting the moor for 
many a rood in and around the extensive miry plateau to which Tom 
referred. These were the turf-ricks won firom the bogs, so stacked 
and roofed as to throw ofF the rain, and at the same time evaporate 
their moisture under the influence of the summer sun and wind. If 
the late summer prove to be a wet one, too often the case in that 
climate, the ground becomes theni unapproachable even by the broad- 
wheeled rude carts used for the purpose, the harvest remains unga- 
thered, and the poorer inhabitants suffer the greatest privation from 
the want of fuel necessary to human life. 

At a distance, these diminutive stacks are so like human habita- 
tions, especially the huts of the ancient British tin-miners, for which 
they might well be mistaken, that in all probability the word ^ tai ' 
(it being so pronounced on Dartmoor) is no other than the Celtic 
word ' tai,' which in Wales to this day signifies houses ; and hence 

* tarv-tai,' or turf-houses. In the singular form, * ty,* a house, is not 
uncommon in CornwaD, as Ty-wardracth, Tehiddy, &c. 

The break, having topped the hill, was now making up leeway 
rapidly ; but a fear having crossed Frank's mind lest the very pleasant 
chat he was carrying on t^te-d-tite with his &ir companion, and 
which, by her merry blue eyes, she seemed to be thoroughly enjoying. 
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might be interrupted by the unwelcome addition of a third person, he 
caUed her attention to the rutty and even rueged condition of the 
road into which, by the direction of Tom Franks, they had now 
diverged. * It will be worse, too, than this,' he said, * as we draw 
' nearer to Holne j and it's quite a mercy for the pony that we two 

* are no great weight. Another stone or two behind him now would 

* be a dead calamity. I hope we shall get no volunteer fix)m that 
' break.' 

' I hope not, indeed/ said Mary, fully convinced that any addition 
to his present burden would be a dire injustice to her beloved pony ; 

* but how can we avoid it, if any one should propose to join us ?* 

* Oh ! go ahead,' said Frank, boldly •, * they can't do it then. If 
' you only stir Taffjr into a brisk trot, it would break the springs of 

* that lumbering old tub should they attempt to keep up with us 

* over this ground.* 

The slightest touch of Mary's hand on the rein, although as 
imperceptible as an electric message, nevertheless conveyed its instan- 
taneous meaning to the pony's mouth as intelligibly as if the sensible 
little beast were gifted with reason. Away he went, then, swift as the 
wind, over the rough moor, impelled as it were by her wish alone, and 
eager to ftdfil it to the uttermost of his strengtn. Consequently, in 
the course of four or five minutes, the chance of intrusion from the 
occupants of the break no longer troubled Frank's thoughts, and he 
inwardly congratulated himself on having so adroitly, shaken ofF the 
whole party, and secured his fair companion so far all to himself. 

On looking back, however, he was not a little surprised to find 
Mr. Cruwys still close in the rear, but not, as hitherto, the sole 
tenant of nis novel car. Tom Franks had joined him, and was 
riding astride on the stern of the duck-punt with as much non- 
chalance as if he were the appointed guard and that his accustomed 
seat. A long and gentle slope of the road had now become so 
favourable to the dogs that, apparently with little effort to themselves, 
they bowled along with a steady and even stride, and seemed to take 
no heed of the extra burden thus imposed on them. Tom's delight 
was indescribable. * They travel, zur,' he said, * as sewent as a fox j 

* and ef I'd a got they dogs, I widn't ax no man for a live boss ; 
^ thoff, I zim, a dead un or tu might come handy now and agen.' 

But the moorman's wonder had not yet reached its climax. At 
the foot of the gentle declivity a brook, oozing from some rocky 
ground above, now crossed the road, translucent as crystal, and 
trickline over a bed of fine granite sand that seemed to sparkle with 
diamonds. 

The poor, panting dogs, eager to be refreshed by this tempting 
stream, needed no pull of the rein nor command of the driver to 
bring them to a dead stop the moment they reached it, but, casting 
themselves prostrate on the sand in mid-water, they lapped it at their 
ease, while their backs and sides were being luxuriously laved by the 
cooling stream. Even the hart of the Psalmist could scarcely have 
enjoyed it more thoroughly. 
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From this point another long ascent of the road, but not a steep 
one, lay before them, trending towards Holne, and traversing the 
moor like a Roman road, due eastward, in a straight line. Accord- 
ingly, to turn the gear of his duck-punt to account, and give his team 
the benefit of a steady breeze, now blowing from the west, was the 
next mode of propulsion to which Mr. Cruwys devoted his attention. 
When, therefore, he drew forth from its hold a complete little mast, 
rigged with traveller and back-stays, stepped it securely, and then 
hauled up a Kght canvas lug-sail, which instantly filled, and without 
the aid of the dogs actually started the carriage in motion— if he'd 
been a conjurer he could scarcely have astonished Tom with a more 
wondrous feat. *• 

For some minutes he seemed absorbed in contemplation, giving 
utterance only to ejaculations of surprise and admiration ; but at 
length a new light seemed to strike him, and he said with a somewhat 
grave demeanour : 

* Begorz ! I've a heered tell o' this avore ; a gipsy voretokcned 

* thickky ship long agone, when her zed tu me — 

' " On Dartimoor hills when a ship yeu du zee, 
A gude queen in England agen there will be ;*' 

^ and thofF her made a fule o' our Bet, voretold her a husband and 
' fanged her money, but nothing never com'd o't, whew know'th 
^ what us may zee now ?' 

According to the moorman's understanding, the little duck-punt, 
though mounted on wheels, yet fashioned like a boat and impelled 
by a sail, might as justly be called a ship as a ship-of-the-line sailing 
in Plymouth Sound ; so, on beholding the strange phenomenon now 
before him, by which the first part of the gipsy's vaticination, how- 
ever improbable, had literally become true, it was no wonder his 
simple faith was led to expect the fulfilment of the second p^rt, and 
that he avowed his belief that * zoonder or later zummut wid come o* 

* that tu. 'Tis the black art, for sartin', he said, shaking his head 
ominously ; ' but wherever do they folks larn it — from zome wisht- 
^ ness or other, I reckon, yeur honour ?' 

' Not much of the black art in that prophecy anyhow,' replied 
Mr. Cruwys, highly amused by Tom's credulity ; * the woman need 
' have been no witch to predict a future queen for this country at 

* no distant date ; and as for a ship, you may stand on the Western 

* Beacon and see a score between the Mewstone and the Eddystone 

* on any clear day.* 

No shrewder fellow than Tom Franks could be met with in a 
summer-day's journey ; and if, from the lack of education, he was 
swayed by the grossest superstition, and firmly believed in white 
witches gifted with supernatural power, and able, by some mystic 
process of incantation, to cure ^ nimpingangs ' and neutralise the 
effects of the ' evil-eye 5* in wisht-hounds, hunting over the moor and 
breathing flames of fire from their nostrils ; in pixies, playing pranks 
with belated travellers j and, above all, in the foresight of a gipsy 
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woman whose converse with the stars enabled her to expound from 
them the destiny of those who crossed her hand with the needful 
fee — Tom only adopted the prevalent belief of his neighbours in 
general, and confessed to that ^ vain ague of the mind ' which, as Sir 
Walter Scott says, is confined neither to sex nor age throughout the 
world. 

Rapidly as they now travelled under the united influence of wind 
and dog-power, Mr. Cruwys and Tom never caught sight of the 
pony-carriage again .till they reached *the Birds,' a grand clump of 
patriarchal beech-trees situated on the summit of Home Chase, and 
towering over the valley through which the wild Dart rushes and 
foams with ceaseless roar. Within the circle of that social group, 
whose branches, intermingling one with the other, exclude the sun 
and form a glorious green canopy over the silvery stems, is the centre 
chosen for the picnic ; and fix)m the dark glades, mossy banks, and 
flowery verdure surrounding it on every side, a more appropriate spot 
for a romantic ramble or a lover's tale could nowhere be found in 
that forest land. 

TaflFy had already been taken out of harness, and, with his head 
hidden to the eyes in a nose-bag, was enjoying a feed of the sweet 
black sparbill oats grown in that district, and Drought especially for 
him by the provident care of his young mistress ; while Frank and 
herself appeared to be busily engaged in gathering the sweet wild- 
flowers which, wherever the sun peeped on an open space, adorned 
the verdant carpet with countless hues. 

The subdued roar of 'the Dart, the susurring of the wind amid the 
foliage of the lofty beeches, and the hum of bees were as yet the 
pleasant and only sounds that broke the silence of the solitary wood ; 
and Frank, in the simple enjoyment of picking bluebells and honey- 
suckles, a novel occupation for him, seemed as happy as the day was 
long. But when the dog-team first and soon after the break arrived, 
and the clatter of human voices prevailed around, he snatched up his 
fly-rod, and, inviting Tom Franks to follow him, bounded off to the 
streamy Dart in the vale below. 



CONGER-FISHING ON THE COAST OF NORTH 

CORNWALL. 

Homo sylvaticus. Hitherto the deserts and secret places of the 
habitable globe have been searched in vain to furnish a specimen 
of this creature, that is asserted in the Darwinian •process of evo- 
lution to occupy a position more akin to the baboon than to man. 
For the nonce this shall not be gainsaid ; but giving due credit 
to the scientists, and accepting their version of the fable, they are 
bound to produce the creation, if not of their own brain, of that 
which is said to be a consequence of original creation in its pro- 
gressive system of predicated evolution. There is no middle course 
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of extrication ; no equivocation can be permitted to distort the 
plain matter of fact. Homo sylvaticus — he is or he is not. Where 
is he? The sensational quest, or, in sporting terms, drawing the 
savage recesses of nature for the ignotus, must be the most exciting 
of adventures ; and as the frozen and sterile wastes of the two 
hemispheres have been drawn blank, there remains the solitary 
chance of searching the caverns of the ocean nearer home, wild as 
they are known to be, and perchance they may furnish a merman 
that may reconcile the monistic and dualistic principles that are, at 
present, in irreconcilable variance. Not many years since appeared 
an account of a mermaid having been seen basking on the rocks 
at Crackington Cove in the immediate neighbourhood of King 
Arthur's castle at Tintagel. The description was precisely given ; 
and whether the vertebrated elongation may result in a simian 
coda or a piscatory fin the [principle remains the same either in its 
truth or absurdity. The^ mermaid, also, of Crackington Cove was 
said to fulfil one of the necessary tests — that of articulation — for 
she was heard to use her voice, singing in sounds expressive of feel- 
ing or impression of the senses of the fisherman of the Cornish deep 
— and there is no valid reason why the asseveration should not be 
received with the same respect as that of another. So far for the 
mermaid, and her consort of the ocean caves, who, ^ hating no one, 
^ loves but only her,' is at hand. 

^ A merman,' says the ^ Coleraine Chronicle/ ^ and a native Home 
Ruler, has thrown the inhabitants of Portrush into a state of con- 
siderable alarm during the past few weeks. He is thus described 
by Dr. Snaggleton, a scientific and highly-gifted naturalist, and 
a writer of some repute, who had the luck to see him one day 
when taking an expedition in a boat near the Blue Pool with two 
ladies. ^^ In form and colour," says Dr. Snaggleton, ^^ he has 
^^ much the appearance of ^n ordinary man. The skin was per- 
" fectly white, with the exception of the lower part of the body, 
*^ which appeared to be striped and of a blue and white colour. 
^' There was a great quantity of black hair underneath the chin, 
^'and the nose appeared to be prominent and well developed. 
*' When I observed him he was standing composedly on the top 
^^ of a. small clifF, with his arms pressed close down to his sides ; 
^^ and suddenly, to my astonishment, be took a sort of side leap 
into the sea within twenty feet of our boat. Fearing for the 
safety of the occupants of our small craft, I quickly pulled out 
into the open sea, and saw nothing more of him." Dr. Snaggleton 
intends, if possible, to procure a specimen of this merman, and 
place it in the Belfast Museum.' The Darwinians would be 
thankful, but the good doctor, to be successful, must show a little 
more pluck and less discretion for the care of his material body — 
go in handsomely to win and bring his merman to shore. It is 
difficult to say which of the two ^ animal automata ' apparently had 
the ereater dread of the other. 

Westward, therefore, to the shores of Bude and Bos we took our 
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way, which, if it be the locality of the mermaid, is not less the 
habitat of that gigantic sea-water eel of which such a sensational 
account was lately given in a French journal of a battle rangde in an 
aquarium with octopods. The result proved that, formidable as the 
cuttle fish or squid is, with its eight lengthy arms, set along the 
inside with watery suckers with which they seize their prey and hold 
it whilst they feed on it with their curious mouths formed of a horny 
substance like the bill of a parrot, they are no match for the 
powerful, agile, and voracious congers. It was stated that the 
moment the eight-armed combatants perceived their antagonists they 
endeavoured to escape from them by throwing out the inky fluid 
which is their chief resource in the hour of danger \ but the congers 
knew where to find them, and, hunting them up, seized the ten- 
tacula of the octopods in their powerful jaws, dragged them round 
and round until their feelers became inextricably twisted, then 
wrenched them ofF, and, having reduced them to a pulpy mass, they 
devoured them with gusto. One stout octopod appears to have 
done battle bravely, tearing out the eye of a conger and fighting 
long and dexterously for his life; but, although having severely 
punished his opponent, he was fain to succumb, and added one more 
to the slaughter and the supper. 

Single lines of rail are objectionable, and they prevail in the West 
of England beyond Exeter.' With the frightful catastrophe at 
Norwich fresh, as it were, present in the mind, it could not be 
expected that any confidence could be placed in the meretricious 
statements of presiding chairmen, cooked in order to pacify the irri- 
tation of inquisitive and rebellious shareholders. The rail was, 
therefore, relinquished at Taunton — making tracks for Bideford and 
Clovelly, thereby escaping the chance of landslips on the southern 
coast, and avoiding those wooden and perilous viaducts that are not 
always in repair, and are necessarily subject, from the nature of the 
material, to occasional misfortune. Clovelly has a deserved cele- 
brity for the natural advantages that charm the tourist in his outing 
and search after ^ the sublime and beautiful,' and not less esteemed 
by the practical peripatetic for the more substantial merit of sup- 
plying herrings that are as famous in the west as are those of Yar- 
mouth in the east. This double attraction has been often acknow- 
ledged by the artist, yea, and also by the sentimentalist, whom we 
once found well engaged together in discussing the savoury plat 
in the little inn at the top of the precipitous street, with the portfolio 
of etchings in the corner, and an article of sublime sensationalism 
for an evangelical magazine under the inkstand. Humbug ceases 
when appetite, otherwise the seduction of the sense, assumes the 
ascendency — a crucial test that is never-failing in its application^*— 
not that the claims should be underrated either of the pencil or of 
the sanctified penny-a-liner to merited distinction. The fishing 
ground of this extreme portion of the northern coast of CornwaU 
commences with Clovelly, passing by Hartland Point in Devort, 
and from thence by HennacUfF, Dazard Point, and Pentire, to* 
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Trcvose Head, near Padstow, with Port Isaac for its centre. It 
comprises that dangerous shore of Bude and Bos that is famed for 
shipwreck, and of which every cove has its special tale of horror. 
Disasters are the occurrences of the day during the prevalence 
of the autumn gales that beat directly upon the shore, when the roll 
of the great Atlantic waves, broken by its own violence into 
seething foam, shivers the timbers of the dismantled and unmanage- 
able ship, scattering the fragments, with the struggling and drowning 
crew, into the raging foam. 

' Thus said the rushing raven 

Unto his hungry mate — 
" Ho, Gossip ! for Bude Haven ; 

There be corpses six or eight. 
Cawk ! cawk ! the crew and skipper 

Are wallowing in the sea : 
So there's a savoury supper 

For my old dame ancl me. 

' ** Cawk I cawk ! ** then said the raven, 

** I am fourscore years and ten : 
Yet never in Bude Haven 

« 

Did I croak for rescued men. 
They will save the captain*s girdle 

And shirt, if shirt there be. 
But leave their blood to curdle 

For my old dame and me. 

* " Cawk ! cawk I the crew and skipper 

Are wallowing in the sea : 
O what a savoury supper 
For my old dame and me." ' * 

It is only due to the brave men of the rocket apparatus and the 
life-boat of Bude to mention that they have been instrumental 
in saving many a ship's crew from death, and have on all occasions 
shown the greatest skill and hardihood in the exercise of the perilous 
duties that they have mercifully and fearlessly undertaken. 

There are some fair brooks in the neighbourhood that will supply 
the angler with excellent sport. In Hartland Valley a stream runs 
down to the quay through the abbey grounds, with pools con- 
taining fish from three-quarters to a pound weight; and at Wel- 
combe, the scene of the escape of Parsons, the Jesuit, at Gull Rock, 
in * Westward Ho 1' there is every chance down that ferny vale of 
making a well-filled basket. A fisherman, James Howell, lives at 
Bude well acquainted with the Tamar and its several tributaries in 
the Holsworthy valley, and can be thoroughly depended upon to 
show a good day's fishing At Combe, again, beneath the remnants 
of the ancestral mansion of the Granvilles at Stowe, the swims 
beyond the mill bridge are generally well stocked ; and if the fish 
are not on the feed, the angler may examine, if he be so inclined, 
the dilapidated house of Stowe, at the far end of which the ^ Grand 
^ Sir Bevil ' appeared to his lady on the day of the battle of Lans- 

* Cornish Ballads by the Rev. K. S. Hawker. 
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down, where he fell. It is a hallowed spot throughout the land, 
and the country people believe righteously that the spirit of the old 
Cariist chieftain still haunts the ruins of the terraced plaisaunce. 
On stormy nights, and, heralded by thunder and lightning, Sir Bevil 
is said to wend his way up the steep hill through the woods from the 
mill and the ruined hall in a state coach drawn by six black horses, 
all the grooms and attendants being headless, and preceded by a 
large black dog — the spirit of some malignant killed by Sir Bevil 
at the battle of Stamford Hill. The black dog is often visible, 
and once, when returning late from Morwinstow in a country 
^jingle* (so named from the rattle made by the loose pins and 
screws of the vehicle), we saw him clearly in the middle of the hill, 
and gave chase in spite of the panic of the jingle-boy, whose teeth 
chattered in an agony of terror. On and away up the steep, past 
the ruined gable end of the courtyard of Stowe, turning at the top 
of the hill towards the haAnlet of Stibb, the black dog giving an 
ominous whisk of his tail at the turn, on again, and finally running 
him into an outhouse, where the spectre vanished and evolved itself 
into the semblance of a calf — semblance, be it said, for without 
doubt the evil spirit of the black dog was there and then in esse in 
defiance of the process of evolution. That, indeed, was the opinion 
of the Bude sages of both sexes in the various discussions that ensued, 
where the jingle-boy was the principal witness and hero, much to his 
monetary satisfaction. Brave and gallant Sir Bevil 1 let us part in 
peace and with all honour now that loyalty has become in Radical 
and Dilke times as a word and a myth — 

* Ride ! ride ! with red spur, there is death in delay, 
*Tis a race for dear life with the devil ; 
If daik Cromwell prevail, and the King must giveivay, 
This earth is no place foi; Sir Seville. 

^ So at Stamford he fought and at Lansdowne he fell, 
But vain were the visions he cherished : 
For the great Cornish heart, that the King loved so well. 
In the grdve of the Granville it perished.'* 

That most comfortable hostelry, the Falcon, at Bude has also 
the 'advantage, together with cleanliness and civility, of possessing 
an excellent cook, apt in those Gallic hors (Tceuvres the names 
of which have not as yet a place in the Cornish vernacular. It 
is kept by Mr. Brendon, who in days of yore was one of the best 
fox-preservers at his estate of Chillaton in the time of the Landue 
foxhounds. His father, still living at the age of eighty-four, was a 
celebrated rider, the Dick Christian of that ilk; and notwith- 
standing the many escapes by flood and field on young horses 
and others of wayward temper, is yet able to recount and enjoy the 
tales of the hunting field, where in the riding department he played 
so conspicuous a part, and as a fox-preserver met with the tribute 
that was due to him. Now, there is another in that far-off neigh- 
bourhood of Tetcot whose conduct was very different, and whose 

• 

* Cornish Ballads. 
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name is never mentioned without the accompanying anathema that he 
has well earned. Deeds long past, but not forgotten, receive their just 
recompense of reward or their merited reprobation^ even before the 
doers reach the final bourne from whence the traveller returneth 
not It should be said that this fox-destroyer — the graceless son 
of a worthy sire — ^bears the same name as the Jesuit who escaped 
for the time from Protestant torture at the Gull Rock in Welcombe 
Cove, in the tale of * Westward Ho !' That Jesuit was- afterwards 
caught, tortured, and burnt. So perish all vulpecides. It was in 
this primitive region before the establishment of school boards, 
and that the punishment of pauper parents had been decreed for 
not sending their children to school instead of contributing by 
labour to the daily bread, that the following commentary upon 
St. Paul was given in the seaside church of Bottreaux. The 
clergyman of that olden day, who had had a hand in saving many 
a wreck, took his text from the 107th Psalm : * They that go down 
^ to the sea in ships,' &c., and gave a narrative of the shipwreck of 
St. Paul as it is related in the words of the apostle. A Boscastle 
sailor listened with becoming attention ; but when it was said that 
they ' threw out the anchor by the stern/ he could not restrain his 
impulsive disapprobation,and cried out aloud, ^ All wrong ! Put about, 

^ put about ! Bad seamanship ! D me if I wouldn't have 

^ saved ship and cargo.' The honest tar was fined by the magis- 
trate five shillings for the oath, and with an additional penalty for 
having disturbed the congregation. Rather hard lines, when a 
brute in the present day receives even less punishment for having 
kicked and beaten his wife into a jelly. 

A very interesting and antediluvian relic is placed in one of the 
passages of the Bude Hotel, being, or supposed to be, the fossiled 
head of a mammoth ox. The horns measure 53 inches from tip to 
tip, 21 inches in circumference at the base of each horn, 28 inches 
from the brow to the nostril, and 9 inches from eye to eye. This 
gigantic fossil merits greater attention from scientific adepts than it 
has hitherto received. It was found, after a violent irruption of the 
sea on the coast, imbedded in a mass of dark matter that was carted 
away for manure until it was discovered to be the pulverised atoms 
of trees belonging to a primeval forest. A rib of 11 feet, and 
another bone of /Tieet had been found formerly near the same place, 
and sent to the British Museum. 

Passing by Boscastle, Bottreaux, or Forrabury with its anti- 
Paulite mariner, and the scant ruins of the Castle of Uter Pen- 
dragon, Port Isaac^ or Port Issyk, which in Cornish means the port 
of the creek, was reached with its crowd ,of fishing-boats. Its 
advent is made sensible to the olfactory some distance before 
arriving ; but this trifling inconvenience should be condoned, since 
the fish of the northern coast are far superior in flavour and quality 
to those of the south in Plymouth Market. A small yet creditable 
inn, the Commercial, affords clean accommodation, the more 
prudent plan being to procure a private sleeping-room to avoid 
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the canticles of the tap and the fumes of pigtail tobacca It 
was not long before an arrangement was made for a boat with 
three hands that was employed in conger fishing. The little craft 
was 1 8 feet, moderately light to row, with a single mast, and safe 
under sail. 

« By Tre, Pol, and Pen, 
You shall know the Cornish men j* 

and the three Celts were civil and obliging fellows. The conger 
is fished for late at night and in the early morning, for it will 
not bite readily during the day, and even in moonlight nights it 
is more shy than when in the dark. The lines of 60 fathom 
strong, and closely made, come from B rid port, and the hooks are 
bound with brass wire for the length of a foot and upwards to guard 
against the resolute struggles of the larger eels, and occasionally 
a huge monster succeeds in wrenching himself away from the 
tackle. The common bait consists of the tail part ^o( a whiting 
or pilchard, and sand eels procured from the south of Devon, where 
they are caught in shoals on the Slapton sands ; but the best of all is 
a part of cuttle fish or squid. These are caught with a jigger, 
which is made by tying wich waxed twine several bass hooks to the 
end of an ash stick about 5 feet long. This is slowly lowered 
under the squid, then raised quietly, and, on the first touch, the 
cuttle fish darts back and is impaled on the hooks. It was a warm 
moonlight night with passing clouds, and the ground lay 4 or 
5 miles straight out. The coast loomed darkly with the sur- 
rounding clifFs beetling over the bay that circled round from Peniire 
Point to Tintagel Head ; and the little boat made her way out with 
a light wind amidst the uncomfortable rollers of the Atlantic. After 
an easy passage, the grapnel was cast out, and we became sta- 
tionary over the conger coverts, to speak according to the phrasing 
of the land. A stimulant after twelve at night in an open boat on 
the wide sea is consoling, and steadies any unpleasant sensation that 
may derange the orthodoxy of the lower regions; therefore, in 
spite of being a sturdy sailor, we joined in a glass neat all round — 
perhaps more — and then to work. The lines were paid out — there 
were three — and in shooting them they were laid across the tide, as 
the fish when feeding usually swim with their heads towards the 
current, and more ground is covered by so laying them. One of 
the lines was prepared for ordinary fish, such as turbot, cod, soles, 
haddock, &c. ; but the two bultoe lines were baited for conger or 
bottom fishing alone, with a hook at every 8 feet. As this was 
a first essay at night on the sea for conger, and without other 
motive than curiosity and a desire for the reality of this deep sea 
fishing, a sketch only of this grand sport can be imperfectly given ; 
and certainly it merits that epithet, for the difference betwixt this 
and twaddling on a river for a trout of half a pound is as between 
foxhounds and harriers. 

Of the three men, *Pol * — whose real patronymic was Cornish — had 
the command, and was the oldest and most experienced of the lot. 
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The first authentic sign of a catch on the bowline, made fast on 
board, gave the same thrill as a ^ gone away ' with the hat up of 
the whip or the whistle of the Beaufort, and one might halloa and 
cheer without danger of an authoritative rate. The voice of man on 
the surging sea is incapable of. mischief, and in the swell of the 
Atlantic becomes a puny squeak, at which even herrings might 
laugh after their fashion. , As the intention was that we should see 
at once, and without delay, the particular quality and nature of this 
diversion, the line was hauled in, and the agility and skill of the men 
proved in this instance that the Johnsonian definition of this pastime 
was incorrect in his description of the primary end. More than one 
conger was on the hooks. When nearing the surface, the hauling' 
became proportionately more exciting. Then there was a stronger 
pull — a splash on the surface of the wave— another and another — 
and two or three large congers were plunging about and lashing the 
dark waters. All hands together and steady. ^ Pen ' held on man- 
fully, and ^ Pol ' and * Tre ' caught hold of the first — an eight- 
pounder, or thereabouts — ^ Tre ' seizing and holding the neck until 
^ Pol ' had unhooked him and thrown him writhing into the bottom 
of the boat A larger one was on the second, and again on the third 
hook, and they followed suit in their serpentine contortions and struggles 
below. Nor was this all. Looking down from above into the darkness 
beneath, with the light held over them, the congers were there seen 
rolling about, writhing, and entwining themselves in spasmodic con- 
volutions, and yapping, which the sailors called ^ barking/ loudly 
and savagely. There can be no mistake upon this point, whatever 
there may be about the Home Rule merman and the Crackington 
mermaid. Hearing is believing and proving as well, and that the 
congers emitted the sound attributed to them is beyond all dispute. 
It is short and snapping, and as it were by inhalation, instead of an 
emission of the air, and sufficiently expletive of temper ^ for they 
caught at and twisted about the thwarts, or any object that was at 
hand to fasten upon. It was a ghastly sight by the pale light of the 
moon and the red glare of a lantern. Then came the finish. ^ Pen,' 
with a small axe, watcHed his opportunity, and striking off the tail 
with a smart blow, the conger became comparatively powerless. 
The spine was then severed with a knife behind the head, and 
motion, beyond a tremulous convulsion, ceased. The smaller congers 
are usually untouched, in order that they may keep longer for the 
market, and are pitilessly left to linger on in pain and misery. 

A lusty tug and shake of the middle line was a warranty that a 

f;ood-sized conger was on the hook. The line was hauled in care- 
ully, but with a will. There was an occasional pause, for the eel 
made himself felt, and struggled gamely. At last up he came to the 
surface away from the boat, lashing furiously, and darting from side 
to side in the endeavour to get himself free of the hook. The line 
was paid out, and he was allowed to play. Down he went ; but on 
feeling a fresh sutrain, as the line was shortened, he again fought 
valiantly, showing capital sport, and without any intention of declining 
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the battle. He was a clipper, a 30-pounder and upwards, and we 
were in luck. Again and again he was given room for play, tugging 
and writhing, with the upper part of his body sometimes out of the 
water, and his propellingfextremity invariably beneath, but when in a 
violent splash the tail came above the surface the power momentarily 
ceased, and then down again for a fresh charge. As he neared the 
boat, one could perceive that there was danger in hunting him ; 
therefore, when within reach, the jigger or gaff was used, and he 
was dragged in, not without some trouble, and went writhing, snap- 
ping his jaws, armed with short teeth, and yapping into the bottom* of 
the boat. 

It was a stirring sight to watch the serpentine twistings of this 
huge sea-water eel, and to hear the short and angry bark, which we 
had hitherto discredited. He was held fast by the jigger, and the 
spine cut through and severed at the head. Who-hoop — we had at 
last been present at and had seen a species of ocean sport of which 
we had long heard, and in which we had resolved to participate. 
That it has its accompanying inconveniences, with the disagreeable 
necessity of roughing it at night, shall be admitted at once ; but these 
drawbacks are well counterbalanced and recompensed by the nervous 
excitement that arises from a combination of stirring causes — the 
darkness of the hour, suggestive of peril — the low moaning, as it 
were a voice of reprehension, of the swelling ocean — the nature of 
the murcena ferox of the sea — down, down below, and about to be 
dragged up from its native depths to do battle with and to yield to 
the murderous contrivances of the superior and animated automata 
of earth. These constitute the interesting concomitants of conger- 
fishing ; and we were glad that we had attended the meet of the sea- 
covert side, and had had our Purley diversions of the ocean. 

The day was breaking, and the wind coming gusty from the 
land, oars became a useful auxiliary. The rocky panorama of this 
bold coasty as the rising sun disclosed the various headlands with 
the narrow inlets, amply repaid the trifling discomforts of this night 
adventure. Pentire Point, the bold bluff of K^ellan Head, Willapark, 
and Tintagel, with its battlemented craggs and dizzy precipices, 
one by one, came gradually from out the darkness. Then were 
seen Trcborra Height, which furnished the scene of the Death- 
race in Cornish ballads ; the black pit at Willapark, with its ghostly 
legends ; Dazard Point and Melluach, where the phantom ship, with 
its red sail and demon sailors, waited impatiently for the soul of 
Mawgan the pirate wrecker, loth to pay the covenanted penalty, and 
yelling in his death agonies \ on to the haunted woods of Combe 
and the shrine of St. Morwewna at Moorwinstow, localities that have 
been made famous by the historian, poet, and artist. It was a fine 
and expansive reach of the highest class of cliff scenery, darkly and 
mysteriously grand ; and then, the ocean mist slowly fading away, 
the morning sun unveiled the whole coast 

' In one unclouded blaze of living light.' * 

M. F. H. 
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HENRY JUPP OF DORKING. 

Possibly there is not a s^ot in the civilised world where the Anglo- 
Saxons have introduced their greatest national game of cricket, in 
which the name of Henry Jupp is not well known. 

He was born at Dorking, in Surrey, in November 1 841, and con- 
sequently he is in his 34th year. The name of Jupp has been 
known amongst the cricketers in the Dorking district for more than 
one generation, but no one of that name has ever acquired the posi- 
tion which the subject of this biography has, and it is very doubtful 
if any player of any name will be better remembered as a cricketer 
by future generations, though doubtless, in 1900, the wiseacres will 
shake their heads and say, ^ Ah, my boys, in the days of Jupp and 
' Grace there was no bowling such as we have now !' just as they 
shake their heads and discount the doings of Mynn, Pilch, and 
Felix, and the lions of the great Kent eleven of thir^ years ago. 

Dorking, curiously enough, has produced as many fine cricketers 
as any place in the south of England, though their only cricket- 
ground is one of the most eccentric in existence. 

It consists of a long narrow slip of good turf on the top of a 
small hill, approached on three sides by a steep incline of rough 
grass intersected by roads. 

The cricket light, the picturesqueness of the sround, and the 
wicket are unexceptionally good. It is very like half a vegetable- 
marrow divided longways, flattened at the top, and placed on a table 
pulp downwards. 00 narrow is the ground, that long-leg and cover- 
point respectively are quite out of sight, watching out on the hill- 
side long below the horizon, and they depend entirely on short-leg 
and point giving them notice as to when the ball is coming, and for 
a long hit the batsmen are wholly dependent on their friends for 
information as to the number of runs, as ball (when struck over the 
plateau) and fieldsmen are both out of sight. 

The peculiar ground, doubtless, had a great deal to do with 
making Jupp such a brilliant fielder, as a ball missed, or not backed 
up, or overthrown on the ground where he learnt his cricket, means 
the loss of four, five, or even six or seven runs i and during his long 
career he has well earned the name of never having been surpassed 
by any cricketer in the world for a safe pair of hands. No matter 
whether he is long-stop^ long-field, or close to the wicket, nothing 
escapes him; and moreover he is, when wanted, a very good 
wicket-keeper and useful bowler. 

We advisedly speak last of his batting powers, as he is one of 
those all-round cricketers who never believes in a match being won 
or lost until the last wicket falls, and thmks much less of his average 
than of the success of his side, though his average last season was 
45 for his county, and 36 for all his matches. 

With a most stubborn defence, Jupp combines good hitting power. 
.His great forte is to go in first and break the bowlers' beans, which 
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his wonderful eye and untiring patience enable him frequently to 
do ; though if runs are wanted fast, he can bustle the field and get 
runs as quick as most players. 

As to his performances, it is impossible to enumerate a tithe of 
them, any more than one could count Cook's billiard matches or 
Fordham's winning mounts. 

He was first brought under the notice of the Surrey Club by 
Dr. Napper of Dorking in i86o« owing to his very good play in a 
series of matches against good elevens which were played on 
Brockham Green, a little village under Box Hill. He was tried in 
the colts in j86i and 1862, but made no particular mark; though 
in a match between the colts of Surrey and Sussex at Brighton, in 
1862, he scored 63 and 68. 

His fielding, as a substitute for Hayward of Cambridge in a match 
in 1862, in which he made a most wonderful running catch, induced 
the then Secretary, Mr. Burrup, to play him against the North at 
the Oval, and his performance was so creditable that he was played 
in most of the Surrey matches in 1863, and became one of the 
back-bone men of the Surrey eleven, and usually went in first with 
T. Humphrey of Mitcham, and the pair were known as * the two 
' Surrey boys.' In 1864, in the match Surrey v. Yorkshire at Shef- 
field, Jupp and Humphrey scored 157 between them without a mis- 
take before the fall of a wicket, and so brilliant was the play that 
when they turned the 100, the Sheffielders gave them a cheer which 
might have been heard all over the Ridmg, and Mr. Mason of 
Bradford, like a big-hearted Yorkshireman, gave them each a ten- 
pound note. 

He passed into the South of England eleven, and the eleven of 
England, and has played In Gentlemen and Players for nine years 
past. He went to America in 1868, and two years since went to 
Australia, where he obtained the highest average of all the players^ 

He was brought up as a bricklayer, but deserted his trade for 
cricket, and is now about to keep an inn at Norwood, in the suburbs 
of London. No cricketer's character stands higher for punctuality 
and indomitable perseverance, either in a winning or losing game, 
and no one can name the best eleven in England and leave him out. 
Strange to say, that, after playing fourteen seasons, he is, if possible, in 
i>etter form now than ever — as was instanced by his going in first 
«eich innings against Yorkshire, in August, 1874, and carrying his 
tbat out for the scores of 43 and 109 — and he is just as fond of 
^cricket now as he was when a schoolboy. 

Jupp has a great aversion to vulgar notoriety and mob-adulation — 
(two weeds which are springing up far too rapidly in many of our 
ifield fliports, both amateur and professional — ^and directly a match is 
<overA!ie is off home to his business, in which he displays the same 
industiy^ «elf-reliance, and modesty which have earned for him his 
good name in the cricket-field. In plain English, good fortune has 
not spofit Wm. Moreover, he never forgets his old friends who were 
anxious for his success when he was a boy, and who paid him small 
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sums for his services in local matches before the public ever heard 
of him ', and on bye-days (which ^re very rare) he is ready and 
willing to play on some village green in his county, where grand old 
fogies still exist who wear knee-breeches and smockfrocks, and 
smoke yards of clay and talk of the doings of Beldh^m and Lam- 
bert and the last of the Hambletonians ; and he takes just as much 
trouble as if he was playing for All England, his sole reward fre- 
quently being one of those ringing cheers which only Englishmen 
can give, and which means ' welcome home !' 

His height is 5 feet 6^ inches ; his average weight, 1 1 stone 
10 lbs. ; and his place in the field is anywhere where hard work and 
pluck are wanted. There is every prospect of his serving his county 
for some time to come ; but when the time does arrive that he 
wishes to retire, we should be surprised if there was a single gentle- 
man or player of eminence in England who will not be ready and 
willing to play for his benefit. 

Freok. Gale 

Mttcham, Aprtl^ 1 8 75. 



BONIFACE'S BENEFIT. 

Years ago, in the days of my hot youth, when ten miles an hour 
behind a good team was thought to be the perfection of travelling, 
and the ^ tin pot,' as an engine was then derisively called, had not 
run the old stage coaches off the road^ I was going from London 
into the South for the purpose of spending a siiort time with my 
friend Harewood, and riding his horse Bavieca for the Flintshire 
Hunters' Cup^ which, next to the King's Plate, created more 
interest than any race in the country, and was generally the medium 
pf some heavy wagering. In fact, how highly the prize was esteemed 
the following anecdote will show : — 

^ A certain noble Lord who could not by any means be considered 
the most enthusiastic of fox-hunters, one day very much astonished 
the Master by staying with him to the end of a long, weary run 
after nearly all had gone home ; and when the fox went to ground, 
almost insisted on having him dug out, though it was then dark, 
saying, ^^ The hounds deserved him and should not be disappointed, 
^^ and that he would remain until all was over," which he did. 
The truth afterwards came out that he was riding a horse he in- 
tended to run for the Hunters' Cup, and which must have been in 
at the death of a leash of foxes to qualify him. Twice already had 
he heard the ^^ whoo-whoop," and this made his noble owner so 
anxious to endure cold and darkness rather than miss a kill, lest 
any unforeseen accident should prevent his having die chance 
again.' 

To return to my story, nothing very particular happtned on the 
road down until the first stage out of the little market town of 
Broadbank was reached, where it was the usual thing for the pas- 
sengers to take a dram, just to keep the cold ovt as they went 
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across the bleak and open downs, and we found the joUy-looking^ 
landlord, |in bottle in hand, waiting for us. Our load was a light 
one, consisting only of an old lady, her parrot, and a lap-dog 
inside, myself on the box seat, one gentleman and the old 
woman's maid behind us, and a couple of drovers on the gammon- 
board, so that I was able to observe pretty well what went forward ; 
and, amongst other things, I noticed that it seemed the rule for every 
one who drank to ask the landlord to do him reason in like manner, 
for not only did the gentleman so invite him, but also the drovers, 
and he, good man, nothing loth, pledged them all in brimming 
glasses, so that I expressed a hope to the coachman that many 
coaches did not pass in the course of the day, or I thought he must 
soon drink himself to death. 

^ No fear of old Skinner,' rejoined he ; ^ he's fly ; knows all about 
^ the game, and ain't a goin' to hurt hisself. Mind what you are about 
^ with that brown 'oss there, will yer ?' This last observation was 
addressed to a helper, who, chancing to touch the off leader on the 
curb in putting him back to the splinter-bar, caused him to go right 
on end, and only just miss coming down across the back of his near- 
side companion. ' Show ye how we can go now, sir,' the coachman 
continued as the brown was righted ; and he started the coach almost 
at the moment his fore shoes touched ground. ^ This is our gallopin' 
^ stage, and we alius springs 'em over it.' 

* Queer-tempered one at off lead ?' I asked. 

' Bless yer, no, sir ! only a little in a hurry at starten. We don't 

< allow much time surely, but that little's too much for him, and he 
^ might row a bit if he was not off at once ; but the rest are pretty 

< quick, and I humours him.' So it appeared ; for, although the 
brown had gone off with a bound which would have cleared a brook 
and must have terribly tried his traces, and was now stretching away 
at a slashing gallop, he seemed afraid to touch his mouth or check 
him, and only intent to send the others along, so that they should 
keep up with and ease him as much as possible. Nay, I fancied 
when, by these means, he had steadied and brought him back, that 
his traces were so long that it was almost impossible he could have 
any share of the load, and that he merely had to go at a hand- 
gallop by the side of the other, and pointed this out to the coach- 
man, who said, ^ You've a quick heigh to see that, sir, but it's 
^ right ; we're forced to do it, or he would jump through his harness 
^ at starten. Fact, sir ; he's a new un ; hain't ben in many times, 
^ but we shall alter in a day or two ; think I shall shorten 'em on the 
* up journey to-night.' 

At the end of the stage, not much over three miles, but 
which was done in an extraordinary quick time, I had to alight, 
and looked over the team which had brought us so far with no 
little interest. The wheelers would have been weight-carrying 
hunters of the better class had not some disqualifications pre- 
vented their entering that station in life for which they had 
evidently been bred, but which by na means hindered their going 
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a rattling good pace over nearly level ground in harness. The 
near leader was thoroughbred as Eclipse, and a horse of some 
power,. but ^a leg' had sent him to end a life hitherto spent in 
^ plating ' in little more onerous work on the road, where his 
infirmity was scarcely felt when he got warm. It was the high- 
mettled brown, however, that caught my eye; a racing-lookmg, 
lengthy fifteen-three stallion; or, perhaps as his true proportions 
deceived the eye as to his height^ he might have been half an inch 
more ; legs deep, flat and short ; a head, neck, and eye that betokened 
his purity of blood ; and quarters broad and powerful as a drayhorse, 
butyet without coarseness : all seemed to indicate, notwithstanding his 
close-cut tail, that he, at least, was out of place when lapped in leather. 

^ A good-looking horse,' I observed to a helper who was leading 
him away ; ^ he should not be here I fancy.' 

^ Rum temper, sir/ was the answer, as the fellow pulled a rough 
forelock in lieu of a cap. But I could see no indication of it in his 
eye or manner, though I did note, that while the rest of the team 
stood with reeking flank and open nostril, his breathing was as calm 
as if he had only just left the stable. The dew scarcely showed on 
his short silky coat, and the muscle stood out in large bosses on his 
arms and thighs in a way that indicated he was in the very perfection 
of condition. However, I thought no more of it, save that it was a 
pity such a horse should come on the road, and, getting into the 
conveyance that was to take me to Harewood's place, I drove ofF. 

^ I think you have a rare chance to carry the scarlet and blue home 
^ in front this time,' said Harewood ; ' for there is nothing in the 
^ country that has the foot of Bavieca. He can stay for a week, and 
' is as fit as hands can make him. You shall give him a gallop to- 
< morrow : it's the last he'll have before the race.' 

* What have you against him ?* 

' Why, there is Sir Charles's chestnut four-year-old, Tam 

* O'Shanter, by Orville, dam by . Blacklock, out of a half-bred 

* mare; Ramsden's roan Rattletrap, by Sir Harry; a black mare 
^ called Cinderella, of Captain Bathurst's ; and as for the rest, they 
^ are not worth notice. There is old Skinner at the Matchem Arms, 
^ generally a dangerous customer in this race ; for he has land 

* enough to qualify him to start, and, as a rule, runs something 
^ pretty good. But he is quite out of it this round ; and the bay 
^ horse he has in training is slow and underbred, though he fancies 
^ him, and has taken several long shots that he carries ofF the Cup 
^ this year. But, cunning as he is, he's overseen in Ploughboy, 
^ rightly named ; for his dam was really not more than half-bred, 

* though he thought she had only just a staia There were two 
^ sires of the same name, one half the other thorough-bred, and that 

* led him astray.' 

< Is that the man at the Matchem Arms where we changed ?' 

* Yes, a red-faced old fellow.' 

^ That's the man. Why, he can drink gin enough to float a man- 

* of-wan' 
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* Ah ! did he catch you there ? Why, hfc never touches it, but 
^ carries two bottles in his podcet : one filled with gin, the other 

* with water. He helps his customers out of the former, and him* 

* self out of the latter, when asked to drink— of course charging full 

* price.* 

^ Not a bad move. I see now how it is he can stand so much. 
^ Well, if he can manage to sell water at sixpence a glass, he is no 
^ fool ; and you had better look after him for the Cup, if he has 
' backed himself to win it* 

^ No ; he is no use this year. He bought a rare good-looking 
^ horse, i>ut as poor as a crow^ last autumn, and hunted him just 
^ enough to qualify him. As he improved in condition no one could 
^ ride him, and he has worked regularly in the Flintshire mail all 

* the winter ; so there is no danger from him.* 

* A brown stallion ?* 
*Yes.* 

* Then, I can onlv say I never saw a horse more like racing 
' or in better condition. He worked at lead, ofF-side, as I came 

* down ; but the coachman told me he was fresh at it, and they had 

* to humour him.* 

^ The latter is probably true enough ; but as to his being fresh at 
' the work, that is only an excuse for his not being able to make 
^ him do it better. Even if he sent him to the post, there is not a 
^ man in the country could stay on his back if he is in good condi^ 
^ tion ; so I don't fear him.* 

^ Well, of course you know better than I ; but he is as dan- 
^ gerous-looking horse as I ever saw.' 

^ You would say so if you had to ride on him, instead of against 
^ him,* answered Harewood ; and so the conversation dropped. 

The next day I gave B^vieca his last gallop before the race, a 
rattling three-mile spin, and, pleased as I was with his appearance 
ere mounting, I was much more impressed with his long lashing 
stride and the resolute style in which he went into his bridle when I 
set him going. Harewood was delighted, and said it was all over 
but shouting. 

The first day of the meeting was devoted to legitimate racings 
such as the King's Plate and some sweepstakes ; while the second 
was more local in its character, bringing on the Hunt Cup, a pony 
race or two, a two-year-old stake being held over to keep up the 
interest of strangers, and the day generally ended with a bout at single- 
stick or wrestling, and, I need not add, was by far the most popular 
of the two amongst purely country people ; for most of the gentle- 
men had a horse for the Cup, which was ridden by themselves or a 
friend (though jockeys could ride by carrying a penalty), and almost 
the only one lyho durst oppose them — though the race was open, 
under certain conditions, to all holders of land in the county — was 
old Skinner, the publican, who had on one or two occasions won it 
with horses of his own breeding and ridden by his son. ^^ 

My mount, Bavieca, was the first favourite, at j to ij Tarn. 
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O'Shanter and Rattletrap standing at 5 to i each ; the black mare 
at 6 ; and the others friendless, though we all noticed the first day that 
Skinner was particularly busy laying against the favourites whenever 
he had a chance ; so that Harewood declared the old man was gone 
off his head. The next day we were early on the ground, as 
the Hunters' Cup was set first on the card. Then succeeded a pony 
race, and the other heats were to be run off at intervals. I weighed 
early for Bavieca, and, putting on my overcoat, sat down in the weigh- 
ing-room until it was time to mount. Next in the scales was old 
Skinner's son, who had to steer Ploughboy. Sir Charles rode 
his own, as did Mr. Ramsden ; and a well-known amateur, that I 
had often ridden against at Bibury, took silk for the black mare : 
just as he got out of the scales a little red-haired man entered the 
room, when he shouted : 

^ Hillo, Bill ! you going to have a mount amongst Us ? What do 
' you ride ?* 

^ Yes, my Lord— engaged for Mr. Skinner's Barabbas.' 

^ Oh ! a nice mount you will have. They say he's been trained 
in the coach. Mind and keep awav from me ; for I hear he eats 
every one who attempts to ride him. 

^ All ri|ht, my Lord ; he shan't eat me nor you either if I can help 

* it ; but U lay an even fiver I beat you in our places.' 

^ Done !' responded his Lordship, ^ that's a good bet.* 

The next minute Harewood called me out to mount, and said : 

^ I can't quite make it out ; here is a tall, fighting-looking man in the 

^ ring laying like fury, and another snapping up all the odds about 

^ that thing of Skinner's, Barabbas, until he is now second favourite, 

* and, by Jove ! they have old Bill Night to ride him. I begin 
^ to feel uneasy.' Well he might, for, as we took our canters and 
went to the post, not one sign of temper did Barabbas show, and 
there was no doubt, as he walked quietly down the course with old 
Bill clapping his neck, that both for condition and appearance he 
was the gentleman of the party, while a finer goer was never seen. 
In fact, much as I admired him when taken from the coach and 
decked with trappings unworthy of him, he looked far handsomer 
now. 

^ Are you ready, gentlemen ? Then go!' and away we sail in a 
line with the exception of Barabbas, who whipped short round as the 
word was given, and was, we fondly hoped, left kt the post to fight 
matters out with old Bill. It was a rattling race between three of us. 
Sir Charles's chestnut and Bavieca fought it out inch by inch from 
the distance, while Lord Chinstrap, on the black mare, waited with a 
patience worthy of Sam Chifney until Sir Charles and I had ridden our 
horses out, and then, coming at the right moment, did us a head on 
the post ; the judge could not divide us, and the roan was only two 
lengths off Skinner*s son, whp had made running as far as he 
could, about five hundred yards altogether, that is to say, cantered 
in side by side with Barabbas, whose jockey we were all sorry to see 
got him in the humour to go soon enough to save his distance, 
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which he did without being at all distressed. Notwithstanding this 
there was a strange revolution in the betting. The mare became 
first fovourite, and any odds might have been obtained about Barabbas 
until it was found that the tall man and his confederate were talcing 
all they could book about her. 

While the pony race was being run a council of war was held as 
to the advisability of going for the next heat. 

* Well,' said Harewood, * I am sure I have the condition of the 
^ lot ; Bavieca can stay for a week, and the best plan is to go in and 
^ slaughter them. You see old Skinner's horse won't run even with 
^ Bill on his back ; but, by Jove ! I believe he is a trimmer if 
' he would only try. I never saw a horse so altered in my life.' 

Captain Batnurst and Lord Chinstrap were evidently of the same 
opinion with regard to Cinderella as Harewood was about his nag, but 
Sir Charles Howell thought it better to take it easy with the four- 
year-old. By the manner of the jocks when we assembled at the post 
again, it was pretty easy to tell who meant running for the heat. But 
what a change had come over the rider of Barabbas. In the first 
heat he took the outside place next the starter and on the left hand, 
now sitting down on his horse and holding him as if in a vice, he 
wriggled into the inside place (there was a bend to the right soon 
after starting) and pulled nearly into the gorse sooner than let any 
one take the whip hand of him. Lord Chinstrap and myself were side 
by side next him, and Ramsden on his hot roan coming up broadside 
on to the left. 

^ Go !' and before we could snap our eyelids Barabbas was away 
with a lead of a length and a half, which tne bend, of which he had 
the advantage, enabled him to double. What a rattler he led us 
round the top turn and down the hill; but, as we came into the 
holding flat. Lord Chinstrap said, ^ Hang it, the jockey's beat, and 
^ coming back. I thought he could never live that pace ;' and both 
of us passed him in the hollow. Stride for stride, knee to knee, we 
came on to the distance, eying each other like rival beauties at a 
ball. Eager to finish, we both set to -, spurs went in, whips were 
raised, when, to our utter astonishment, Bill, on Barabbas, slipped 
up on the near side, where neither one nor the other looked for him, 
as if he had dropped firom the clouds, gave his horse a rough shake, 
and, quitting us without an .effort, won by three lengths. The 
faces of those who had laid against Barabbas considerably lengthened 
now, in fact, one would have thought that a general gloom had 
fallen over the company, so many were the long faces pulled. Of 
course, every one was eager to get out now by backing Barabbas ; 
but there were no layers, and they were forced to put up with the 
bargains they had already made. The story of the third heat is soon 
told : Bill took his horse to the front the moment the flag dropped, 
had us beaten in the first few hundred yards, and cantered home an 
easy winner by fifty lengths, while we formed an ignominious tail 
following each other in at intervals of a kw lengths. 

Harewood went home very much crestfallen, and could never 
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understand how it was that a horse which had worked all the winter 
in a coach could beat his famed Bavieca, but said he should always 
be shy of old Skinner when he had nothing fit to go for the Cup. 

The real truth of the story came out years afterwards, when the 
old man was dead and gone. Barabbas was no other than the Barber, 
by Whisker, out of a mare by Walton, and one of the best King's 
Plate horses in the North. His owner's stud being sold, he was 
bought by a London publican, an ex-prizefighter and old friend of 
Skinner's, and these worthies laid their heads together to utilise his 
powers in the way that I have shown. He was let down low in 
condition and nominally sold to Skinner, who rode him with hounds 
often enough to qualify him, where, not being used to the excite- 
ment, he was of course a little riotous and fractious. This was 
designedly magnified into bad temper, and the horse put in the 
coach occasionally, when the load was light, as a blind, and always 
carefully clothed and sent back at the end of his journey, in the 
course of which, as I have shown, he had nothing to do but gallop. 
Otherwise he was carefully trained. But the coach work adlayed 
any suspicion as to what he really was ; and as intercourse in those 
days was limited, and he had only run in the North, no one in Flint- 
shire was likely to recognise him, or of course he would have been 
disqualified, as thoroughbred. Ploughboy was sent to a trainer's, and 
carefully and ostentatiously prepared for the race, to divert attention 
from the other. Skinner and his confederate, the publican, with 
Bill, who managed to be left at the post so cleverly, the coachman, 
and the others who worked with them, netted a good round sum by 
the ruse ; and it was only when the coachman had, years afterwards, 
been driven off the road by the rail, failed as a publican, and gone 
as helper in Harewood's stables, when he was Master of the Flint- 
shire Hounds, that the robbery, for such it was, became knowti 
through him. 

THE UNIVERSITY BOAT RACE. 

The uninterrupted success which Cambridge has eojojed during the last five 
years is at last clouded by a decisive defeat, and the Dark Blue representatives 
have managed to produce a crew which, in many respects, called to mind the 
best points of their victorious predecessors of ten years ago, when, in addi- 
tion to the annual Easter match, Oxford took more than its share of the chief 
prizes of the river, and, especially at Henley, could lay claim to have a hand 
in most of the greatest victories. During the present decade, while Cam- 
bridge have hitherto been scoring all the 'Varsity matches, they have scarcely 
been as widely represented at Henley as the Oxonians were in their halcyon 
days a few years earlier ; though, indeed. Dicker — ^a double winner of both 
Diamond and Wingfield Sculls — may be claimed for the Cam as no mean 
rival of Woodgate, Parker, and Michell, who in their time almost monopolised 
the great sculling prizes. 

At the commencement of the practice for this year's race the material 
available at Oxford was universally considered better than usual, and the 
doings of their trial eights gave promise of a fine team, which, as it turned 
out, was fully realised. Last year's stroke was again available ; and though 
it was a moot point whether he were not a trifle light for the post, his pluck 
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and jadgment were ondeniable, and lie proved himself just the man to get 
plenty of work out of his creW. Thanks, no doubt, to the early attention of 
Mr. Willan, who undertook the coachiDg, the men originallj ohosen proved 
generally Ht for their work, and there was very little alteration after the men 
commenced regular practice ; indeed, except that two of the crew changed 
places, the boat may be said to have been settled almost from the first. 

At Cambridge they had their last year*s winning stroke, which was a great 
advantage ; as though Woodd took the place at first, Rhodes resumed it quito 
early in the practice, and at the stem thwart there was no change. The rest 
of the boat was, however, lees fortunate, and alterations were innumeral^ 
all over the ship until close upon their arrival at Putney. Unless, however, 
we are to assume, what imiversity men would be the first to disclaim, that 
Oxford and Cambridge crews are of a lower standard than the best seen at 
Henley, the Cantabs had after all a Mr time to get well together, remem- 
bering how often the Kingston, London, and Leander Clubs have sent up 
boats of perfect form who have not had half the practice together which the 
Cambridge men had this year. Whether or no, they were certainly at a dis- 
advantage with Oxford in this respect ; but what was more fatal to their 
ohanoe, was that whereas the Dark Blue improved materially during their 
stay at Putney, their opponents by no means did likewise. They had hxr catch 
at the beginning, but did not sustain the pull well through, and were apt to 
get rather short. The Oxonians, with a less marked catch, brought their oars 
well home with a good length. They had, it appeared, a good deal toned down 
the high feather which used to be a marked characteristic of their men, and 
rowed more, evenly in what we may describe as the London style. Cambridge 
seemed to have their work too low, and, as it proved in the race, became very 
much abroad and splashy in rough water. With regard to the weights, Oxford 
were about a pound heavier per man, which was more than compensated for 
by an additional stone and a half in the weight of their coxswain ; while 
Cambridge had the advantage of being a more level lot. 

During their stay at Putney neither of the crews did an excessive amount of 
work, Oxford being quite ripe in condition, while one or two of the other boat 
were considered to require delicate treatment. In trials over the course, 
however, Oxford showed a small but decided advantage in time, and the 
betting fraternity at once made them favourites, the odds increasing up to 
the day, when about 4 to i was laid. Oxford had a new Clasper, built for the 
occasion; but Cambridge, after trying a new boat by Waites, elected to 
row in a Clasper built for them last year, but not then used for the race. In 
the interval, however, she had been altered and strengthened, so that the 
blame respecting No. 3*8 thwart giving way may, we presume, be distributed 
between the building and altering processes in such a manner that none 
attaches to either. Owing to the dreariness of the weather and the incon- 
venient time of the tides, there was less gapeseed than usual at Putney during 
the practice ; and on the Saturday befora the race, when the British half- 
holidayist usually becomes for the nonce a tout and critic of things aquatic, 
he was agreeably conspicuous in the only way possible— by absence. On the 
race day the numbers were perhaps barely up to the average, and very frozen 
indeed looked some of the blue parties in carriages, who had, we. presume, 
been posted on Barnes Terrace from an early hour. 

The tide, which was expected to be very high, ran up rather sluggishly, 
and the race was not off until past oQe. Cambridge, who won the station, 
came away at a gre&t pace, rowing 38, while Oxford started quite leisurely, 
pulling three strokes a minute slower^ the Light Blue keeping up the steam 
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until at the bottom of Finob's ibej were clear, Oxford thus far not appearing 
to much advantage. Up to the Point the Cantabs kept their lead, but catching 
the wind by the Grass Wharf they became unsteady and splashed, and 
Oxford, though also put out by the lipper, drew gradually up imtil past the 
Crab Tree Oxford were leyel, and drew ahead rapidly from this point. All this 
time Oxford had b&en rowing two or three strokes slower than Cambridge ; 
indeed. Way scarcely quickened thrbughout the race. Off the Crab Tree the 
Cambridge No. 3 thwart gave way, not indeed quite preventing Dicker'-from 
rowing, but from sUding properly ; and it was noticed by many of the spec- 
tators, who doubtless blamed him instead of the machinery. After this there 
is really nothing to be said about the race, which appeared to us to bo won 
by about ten lengths, though honest John considerately put it down at six. 
Thtki the best crew won there is no doubt, though partisans of Cambridge 
will, justifiably, make the most of the slide business, of which it is difficult to 
estimate the exact importance. The introduction of the shding seat has un- 
doubtedly imported a new element of uncertainty into boat-racing ; and a 
long list might be made of matches lost through some casualty of the kind. 
The University Race of 1875 cannot be added to the number ; but what with 
grease on the spotless flannels and the ever-present risk of something 'going,' 
the slide is not all gain, though, when constructed with due regard to strength 
and properly tested, a valuable, and nowadays indispensable, addition to a 
racing craft. 
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The Invoice. — A March Microcosm. 

Old saws are not always trustworthy, but the one about March and the lion 
comes true more often than we care to remember. There was no doubt about 
it this year. Those unfortunates — and the * Van' driver was one — who got up 
at an unearthly hour on the ist, shivered on Euston platform, and had a fool's 
errand to Rugby to see the Grand Military, could testify strongly on that 
point. He was a terrible lion that morning, and, moreover, he did not shake 
the snow-flakes from his mane, but kept adding thereto, so that when we 
arrived at our destination — ^and before that indeed — we knew that racing was 
impracticable. The fresh-falling snow was making yet larger the heaps of a 
week old still lying in the ditches about Rugby, a couple of feet deep or 
more; the roads were as slippery as glass; and how Lord Spencer had 
managed to bring his coach over from Althorpe that morning, and keep his 
horses on their legs, was a mystery. The telegrams sent off by the Stewards 
announcing the postponement of the meeting had apparently not reached Bir- 
mingham in time to stop a rather mixed lot from the hardware metropolis 
invading Rugby — a lot nobody would ha?e taken 1,000 to 15 about, and to 
which the Rugby * Bobbies ' were very attentive. Two or three « gunners * 
and * drivers ' had come over from Weedon, and some chasers kept dropping in, 
looking as much out of place as if they had been at the North Pole. The 
George was thronged with loungers of a military and horsey type, who clung 
to the bar and coffee-room in a helpless sort of way, and drank sherry-and- 
bitters doggedly. Liquoring-up is a panacea for all evils— even frost. And 
we must say that Rugby, with its stables full of horses eating their heads ofF, 
and its many good fellows in and round the dean-looking town, bore itself 
pretty well considering. It was not in very high spirits, certainly. With the 
steeplechases postponed, and no prospect of hunting that week, hilarity would 
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have been indecorous ; and Captain Cotton and Major Dixon — the latter in 
the most becoming of ^ Kaisers ' — ^trod the pavement, and paused at street 
comers with a gentle melancholy on their hces. Said a ^nd to us, in a voice 
broken witb emotion, as he pointed from his window to a due-east weathercock 
opposite, ^ That has been a fixture for the last ten days ; let us have some 
< more sherry !' It was hard, certainly ; and as hunting men one after another 
poured their woes into our ears, we began to realise the situation. This 
man had been out but three times in three weeks ; another — a very distressing 
case — had about thirty horses in his stables, and, even with the able assistance 
of his friends, when they would all be ridden was more than he could say. It 
was true Lord Spencer declared he would hunt on the morrow, but we think 
it was nu>re with the idea of cheering their spirits than any real intention, fond 
as his Lordship is of difficulties. But we must keep ourselves up — that was 
what Rugby said — and, in the first place, we must lunch ; and then there is 
some curious old whisky, a nip of which before one ventures mto the cold air 
again is highly recommended, and taken. Then there is that never-filing 
resource, John Darby's stables ; and there we find Lord Drogheda, who has 
come over from Althorpe with Lord Spencer, accompanied by Lonl George 
Paget, Lord Melgund, and Lord Downe. Lord Drogheda tells us he thinks 
we shall see some good horses at Punchestown this year, and John Darby- 
shows Lord Spencer his best, be sure, but whether there is a deal we cannot 
say. Now, would we like to see John Davis ? says our friend. Having 
kindly memories of the old horse, whom we were lucky enough to back once 
or twice when he landed,' we gladly respond ; and about a mile out of the 
town, on a farm of his owner, Mr. Walker, we find him grown into a very 
level, good-looking hor8e,-though not a big one. < But he grows as you look 
' * at him,' says our friend ; and as * Sam,' John Davis's hithful attendant, 
confirms this, we set our band and seal to the statement. Mogador, a son of 
King Tom, is standing there with him, and he pleases the farmers, we hear ; 
a recent event will make him more pleasing than ever. And now what is to 
be done ? Our friend proposes * the dub.' We assent to everything (since 
luncheon, a child might have played with us), and in another half-hour are 
imbibing something within the hospitable walls of the R. C, and talking to 
one of the manv friends who crop up m unexpected places to those who, 
like the *Van' driver, are generally going to and fro upon the earth. Then 
we subside into lazv pre-prandial talk (not without a suspicion of fi>rty winks) 
before *a blazing nre, and then we dine. And we nnd ourselves drinking 
^34 port; and the inevitable old whisky, in deference to one of the guests, 
comes on the board : and this — this is how we did not see the Grand ^f ilitary 
of 1875. 

When it did come off we were otherwise engaged j but the meeting, despite 
its two postponements, proved a capital one. By the aid of a good deal of 
salt and short straw the ground was made safe by the fences, though the ridges 
were hard and slippery. On the first day, which was fine though very cold, 
there was a fair show of company, and the ladies and the luncheons, we hear, 
were both undeniable. Soldiers follow one apostolic injunction at least, and 
are * lovers of hospitality ' even to profiiseness, and there are civilians who 
follow such excellent examples. Mr. F. Sboolbred who hunts from Rugby, 
had a large marquee and entertained everybody— everything being so good 
that, once in, people felt inclined to spend the whole day there. There were 
some capital finishes, and Mr. Thomas added another to the many he has 
made within the last nx months, winning his race on Beatrice oy sheer 
strength, a specimen of which we were yet to see in another place. Captain 
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Middleton bought the mare at Northampton, in the autumn, out of Mr. An- 
struther Thomson's lot of cub-hunters sent there to be sold. The Pytchley 
were advertised for Brockhall that day, but the hounds did not come. Old 
Mr. Bolden, the keenest of the keen, rode there, and finding no hounds came 
on to the steeplechases, his red coat astonishing, not the natives, but the class 
who had never seen one save in NicolPs window. 

Joking apart, though, we do sympathise with our hunting friends on about 
the most disappointing season the^ have known for some years. January has 
been their best month ; the rest ot the season has been nothing but disappoint- 
ment. During the brief interval between the first long frost and the second, 
there was some capital sport in the Midlands, and that is about all Quomites, 
Py tchleyites, and Tailbyites can look back to with satis&ction. Hunting is an 
expensive luxury ; and to spend the money, and yet reap no enjoyment from 
the same is hard. A 'man embarks his capital at the beginning of the season in 
certain loose-boxes at Melton, Rugby, or wherever he pitches hb hunting 
quarters, and he naturally looks for some return. The capital has lain idle 
this winter, and the dividend of happiness has been small. No wonder, then, 
that the chorus of grumbling and complaint has been well-nigh ^universal, and 
has come alike from Northumberland's borders and Dartmoor's tors, from 
Pytchley woodlands and Leicestershire pastures; from the stone walls of 
Gloucestershire, as well as from the broad downs of Hants and Berks. With 
the close of the season there has been some sport, it is true, in the shires, and 
we hear good accounts of runs with the Pytchley in the early part of the 
month, and. of a large field at Stanford Hall on the loth, got up as if ex- 
pressly to greet Frank Goodall, who came to see some of his many old friends 
and acquaintance, not only in Warwickshire, but from the Tailly side. The 
greetings he received were many and most cordial. He also gave but a bad 
account of the weather with the Queen's ; and so the chorus of complaint was 
swelled. 

We subjoin a budget of odds and ends from different localities, which we 
think will be found worth perusal : — 

On Thursday, Feb. 18, the Pytchley, Mr. Watson's, a small, light-covered 
fox was found in Cranford gorse, and, leaving the Woodlands, went gallantly 
away over the open to Manton Lodge, and crossing the Thrapston railway 
and the brook adjoining the turnpike-road, then to Woodford Park, on to 
Great Addington ; here there was a check, but the line was recovered and 
carried on to Finedon Poplars, where he was run to ground. However, the 
hounds came upon a line again, beyond the drain, and ran at a very great pace 
to Irthlingborough over a deep country with big fences, with many falls as the 
inevitable consequence. From Irthlingborough the fox followed the course of 
the meadows to Wellingborough station, where a single hound was viewing 
him ; he headed short back and swam the river, continuing his line in the 
direction of Irchester to the village of Woolaston, where this gallant fox was 
left for another day. It was a -very disastrous run for the field; falls were 
universal, and many horses were stopped with the usual excuses. Mr. Watson 
relinquishes the Woodlands of Northamptonshire after this season, as we have 
before announced, and Lord Spencer will take the whole country. 

Lord Wolverton's bloodhounds have had a severe day after a red deer hind 
that had been lost and was found to harbour in the woods at Fonthill, belonging 
to Lady Westminster. She gave them a sharp gallop to Bam Hill, in the 
direction of Mere, racing away over the Keesley Downs, by the Warminster 
road to Great Ridge, down Longbottom — capital sward, for a mile — where 
she came to a stand and faced the hounds ; away again through Boynton to 
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Codfbrd, turoing to Stockton. To this point it had been an hour and twenty 
minutes. Then onwards to Wylin station, and headed back from the river 
to Gravely Wood and Langford Hanging, nearly reaching Wilton, turning 
back to Grovely Wood, where she was kfu Distance, twenty-fire miles ; and 
lime, three hoars. 

Lord Radnor had a fast mo on Wednesday, 1 7th. After a scurry of tea 
minutes with a fox lying out in a fallow aad having raced into him, Compton 
covert was drawn, and a fox was immedbtely on foot, going away at a great 
pace to Eliesbourne, on to Norrisgtoo — in a hilly country — then dropping 
into the valley beyond Alvediston, made his way to Elcomb, straight to the 
chase, and on to Handley Common. Here the field were said to have been 
thoroughly told out and beaten to a standstill. As it was getting late, Dale 
stopped hu hounds. Time, one hour and forty minutes ; and distance, fourteen 
miles. 

Lord Fitzwilliam's hounds met at Hilltop on Monday, March i. Finding 
in Micklebing gorse, thev ran fast to Bramley village, Lilley Hall, on to 
Maltby, tumifig by Ford Holes towards Woods gorse, which he skirted, and 
away to Bramley, Thurcroft, Hooton,And Laughton. To this point the scent 
had been good and the pace fast, but the line now became cold, and the hounds 
had to work it out, which they did adourably, carrying the line to Dinniogton, 
on to Todwick, where they got nearer to their fox, and set to running over 
the pastures to Hardwick and Spring Wood, going to Reservoir gorse over 
the hill to Northen, racing away throOgh Liner Wood to Nickersley gorse, 
turning Shrop Wood, and was mn to ground in a sand-bank. Time, three 
hours and eighteen minutes. A remarkably good run to test the merit of 
hounds, and they hunted to perfection. 

The Holdemess had a fine chase on Tuesday, Feb. 23, from Kelleythorpe 
plantation, running past Sunderlandwick towards Highgate Hall, past Butt's 
farm to Kilnwick. A slight check and away to Beswick, through Lake's 
plantation to Leconfield. Time, forty-nine minutes, over a rough country, 
with many falls. The line was recovered, and, twisting about the railway, 
after a few short turns he went to ground in a drain. A fresh fox was bolted 
from the same drain, and another run ensued, which, with a change of scent, 
was well worked out by the hounds to Cherry Burton, crossbg the Beverley 
road to Elvey Dykes, where the scent failing altogether the hounds were taken 
off. A severe day for hounds and horses. 

The York and Ainsty had a good run from Pallathorpe on Tuesday, 
March 9, a sharp and cold day, with everything in favour of the fox and against 
hounds. Nevertheless, the hounds set to, and, close to him, raced at the best 
pace to Bramber village in a line for Appleton village on to Acaster Selby, 
and thence to Steed Wood, where he ran to ground. Time, forty minutes, 
and the first part very fast. 

A sharp burst from Thorpe Trussels on March 1 1 exhilirated theQuomites 
with one of those fast spins that to them is the only tolerable part of hunting. 
They have had a fair share of quick chases, but the frequent change of scent in 
the same day has sometimes marred what otherwise would have been a successful 
day. On Wednesday, March 1 7, they had a long line himting run in the 
Market Harborough country, over the finest gr^ss grounds in Leicestershire, 
earthing their fox at Rolleston Hall. Firr and his hounds both worked 
admirably, notwithstanding the lamentations of the gluttons lor pace. When 
will the Quomites learn that it is this grammar-grinding in hunting that 
enables the foxhound to acquit himself handsomely on his holiday ? Lord 
Fitzhardinge has had some good running since the frost. On Saturday, 
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March 13, from the osier-bed at Oldbury height took a straight line over the 
rheens to Duckholt Commooy tumiog in the Moreton direction, crossing the 
road between Moreton to Rockhampton towards Eastwood and through Sir 
George Jenkinson's coverts to Longman's Grove, down the hill to Crossways. 
Here the scent failed, but the Cromwell blood told in the emergency, and they 
crossed on the line handsomely, driving, when the opportunity offered, and 
brought their fox to the Baptist Chapel in Thombury, from \(diich aqueous 
refuge they chased him through the parks to Mr. Howard's Cunriger covert 
and on to the Gully, where they ran into him, after one hour and thirty-five 
minutes of legitimate hunting over a grand country. 

Baron Rothschild's hounds have, we hear, continued to show excellent 
sport during the past month. We paid them a visit on the nth, and fell in 
for a first-rate day. In the absence of Mr. Nathaniel Rothschild, his brother, 
Mr. Leopold, was Master in the field. The hounds were laid on at the back 
of Hogston village, and at once settled to the scent over Blackland's farm, 
leaving the covert of High Havens half a mile to their right, crossed the 
Mursley lane, and, a mile or two farther on, the Stewkley and Winslow road 
at Drayton Spinney, through which they rattled like smoke. Already falls 
had been numerous, and several loose horses were to be seen running about. 
After crossing the road, the hounds left the village of Drayton to their left 
and sank the hill. Into the Bottom, at the foot of the hill, the oldest member of 
the hunt and his horse disappeared : we were glad to learn afterwards that neither 
w^e the worse for their mishap, but at the time the pace was too good to inquire. 
Up to this point the line had been all grass, but, before reaching the HoUingdon 
brook, some sticky ploughs enabled the pack to place a greater gap between 
itself and the forenaost horsemen. Shortly before reaching the village of Stoke 
the deer turned to the right ; but the hounds gave him no rest, forcing him 
along at a terrific pace past Soulbury, Liscomb Park, Burcot, Wing, Old Park 
Farm, Wingrave, and nearly to Hulcot, where nature cried ' Enough !' Sixteen 
miles of heavy country did this gallant deer compass in one hour and fourteen 
minutes, by our watch. As fkr as we could judge, Mr. Friday Thornton was 
the nearest man to hounds during all the latter portion of the run. 

The Hambledon have had two or three good hunting runs with straight- 
going foxes before them. On February the 1 7th, they met at the Old Vine, 
and they did not find for a long time, not until they got near Colonel Butler's 
at Hambledon. The scent was so bad they could not even keep his line, 
and were obliged to go on drawing again, when there was a halloo some 
fields off; and when the hounds settled to their work they went to Hunbome, 
straight through and over a good country to Hipley, when they turned to the 
right, crossed the Wickham and Southwick road, through Orchard Copse to 
the Old Vine coverts, where they changed to a vixen, and were stopped a 
very good hour. On Saturday, February the 27th, they met at Highden 
cross roads ; a fox stole away directly, went away up Chidden Down, turned 
on the left through Tiglease, Stoke woods, and Glanvilles, by Shear Copse on 
by the village of Soberton and the Bold Forester through the Queen's 
Liberties, crossed the Wickham and Southwick road, and went to ground in 
Orchard Copte. Just two hours, nearly ten miles from point to point, and over 
about fourteen miles of ground. Although not fast, it was a fine hunting run ; 
both foxes, the one on the 17th and this last one, evidendy belonged to that 
good sportsman, Mr. Bovill Smith of Wickham, for they ran straight to his 
coverts. There is never very much sport in Hampshire when March is dry 
and the faUows dusty ; still foxes ought to be found in those famous coverts of 
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Holywell, which formerly were a certain find. No fox was there on March 
the 12th, when they met at Holywell House ; such has been the case all the 

season. 

It is said that Phillips, the huntsman, has not yet obtained a situation^ 
He ought soon to have one, for he thoroughly understands the kennel depart- 
ment, and in the field he is better than most modem huntsmen. 

The H.H. have been haying, as usual with Mr. Deacon, their share of 
sport, and it is a great satisfaction to all parties that Mr. Deacon has consented 
to go on again. 

The litde Hursley hare had a most extraordinary good season, and no 
wonder, for they have a most clever pack, and an equally clever huntsman id 
Alfred Summers. They have only one whipper-in ; but the moment Alfred 
Summers is out of covert, out come all the hounds. The fact is, that the 
modem system b to have the hounds whipped-up to the huntsman — an awful 
mistake ; for the hounds, instead of looking after the huntsman, are looking 
after the whipper-m, for fear of a flogging : there is no more sensible animal 
than a foxhound. 

On Tuesday, the 1 6th, the Prince of Wales hunted with Mr. Selby 
Lowndes's hounds at Liscombe Park. After a short, sharp burst to ground 
with the first fox, the question was where to draw next. A^well-known fox- 
preserver, a tenant of Lord Carington's, persuaded the Squire to go to High 
Havens. The result was the finding of a rare tough old customer, who gave 
them a tum over a part of the Bicester country, and then led them over the 
cream of Mr. Lowndes's. The pace, great at first, gradually sobered down 
to hunting, and at the end of one hour and forty minutes, without a check, 
the fox fairly ran hounds out of scent. Everybody and everything was beaten 
except the tox. 

A valued correspondent in Northamptonshire says that * Lord Spencer doe» 

* not give us much time for writing, reading, 5cc., as he never goes home until 
' dark. Considering the weather, we have had capital sport this month. How 

* the Master, his servants, and the chosen few who stick to him to the end of 
' the day stand the hard work is a marvel. They evidently agree with the 

* saying of the immortal Mr. Jorrocks, that " all time was wasted which was 

* " not spent in hunting.'* 

<0n the lOth insL they had a capital dav, finding at Stanford Hall, and 
' killing in the open at Shawell after twenty-nve minutes as hard as they could 

* go. Misterton gorse furnished No. 2, and they had a rare good forty 

* minutes over the Atherstone country, going by Uotesback and Pailton to 

* ground at Coton. The Hemplow then gave them a capital fox, who took 

< them a ring by Welford, North Kilworth, nearly to Stanford Hall, back to 

* the Hemplow. One hour and twenty minutes ; darkness then compelled them 

* to stop. 

* Saturday f I vL Had a splitting twenty minutes from Braunston gorse up 

* to Staverton Wood, where they, unluckilv, changed, ran on through Badly 

* Wood, by Fawsley and Charwelton, and killed handsomely in the open at 
« Helidon. Time altogether, one hour and thirty minutes. Preston Church 

< Wood held one of the Duke's foxes, who gave them a good look at his 

< country, until they were obliged to whip oflF at half-past six, some twenty-five 

* miles from home. 

* Tuesday^ i6tL Had a good gallop from Boughton osier-bed, killing at 

* Moulton, after a capital forty minutes. 

* Friday f jgth, BrockhalL Found at oner, and ran by Floore, leaving' 
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Weedon on the right, up to Stowe Wood, through the top end, by Eyerdon 
Stubs, and killed within one field of Farthingstone. Thirty-dve minutes, as 
hard as they could go all the way. 

* Saturday f 20th, Had a very good day. Found first fox in Waterloo ; 
ran a fine line up to Loatland Wood, on by Rothwell, over the brook, which 
stopped all but six, to ground at Orton : forty minutes. Found second fox in 
Blue covert ; went away a cracker over the grass, leaving Bullocks Wood 
on the left and Faxton on the right, to ground at Cransley. Mawsley Wood 
gave them fox No. 3, who ran a beautiful line, by Old, Walgrave, and 
Hannington, up to Hardwick Wood, where there were several fresh foxes 
on foot, and they failed to account for him. Holcot covert then was 
reached about half-past ^^re ; they got close away at an old dog fox, and 
raced him to Brixworth as hard as they could go for twenty minutes, when 
he took refuge in a drain. However, the hounds pulled him out by 
themselves. 

< IVednetday^ i^b, Muterton. Ran a fox round b^ Gilmorton and Ashby 
nearly to Walcot, where they lost him* Another fox from Misterton gorse 
gave them a good hunting run by Shawell Wood on to Catthorpe, to ground 
at Clifton. Two or three coverts blank, and then the never-failing old 
Hemplow gave them a real good fox, who ran a very fine line by Welford, 
North Kilworth, Knaptoft, up to Walton Holt in Mr. Tailby's country, where 
he got to ground, leaving the Pytchley men well into Leicestershire about 

7 P.M.' 

The following from the Quom will be read with interest : — * The hunting 
season of 1874-75 has been a short one and disappointing. Since the frost 
entirely disappeared the dry cold March winds have caused the ground in 
Leicestershire to become almost too hard for either hounds or horses. All 
the packs have been working under great difficulties with a bad scent. 
Nothing can be more trying to both Master and huntsman, with a large, 
impatient " field '' like there is with the Quom, than day after day to be 
trying to show sport, which is quite impossible with a bad scent. They have 
had some fair sport in spite of these difficulties, and if the field would only 
attend to the Master when they hear ** Pray stand still, gentlemen," when 
hounds check on a fallow, they would often enjoy a run that is otherwise 
spoilt. Foxes are most plentiful in the Quom country, especially on the 
Melton side, and seldom have the coverts been drawn blank this season. 
There has been a greater number of hunting men at Melton than usual ; in 
fact, the litde town has been quite full, and as gay as ever. The Earl of 
Wilton and Mr. Litde Gilmore still hunt from Melton, and^ although they 
are the oldest members of the Melton Hunt, few go better when hounds 
really run. 

* Friday f February 26th. The meet was at Queeniborough the first day 
after the frost, when the ground was almost deep with snow on the north side 
of the fences, but the hounds came at eleven o'clock, with a very small field. 
They found at Burkly Holt, and had a ring, then went back to the covert, 
and found immediately, the fox breaking for Beely, then by Keyham on to 
Ingarsby ; here the fox turned to the left, over the Ingarsby bottom, which 
took some time to negotiate, and hounds racing over this grass country, the 
few men left had hard work to keep them in sight ; they then ran back by 
Keyham, over the Scraptoft road, leaving the covert on the left, on to 
Thumby Spinney, to Stoughton, and to ground at Galby, in Mr. Tailby's 
country, after quite a first-rate fiifty-five minutes. 
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* Saturday^ lyb March. These hounds had a good run (rota one of Sir 
George Beaumont's cor^ at Colcorton : thirty minates through a wood- 
land country, and lost their fox in the Atherstone country. 

* On the 1 5th of March, at^Widmerpool, after loung a ringing fox, found at 
Kurcritton gorse, they found at the Curate, and ran OTer a beautiful country 10 
twenty-five minutes to ground in Grimstone gorse, where another fox was cooo 
on foot, and, although die scent was bad, they took him some five or six miles 
into the Belroir country. Tuesday, at Copt Oak, found first at Baden I-iill, 
but could do nothing ; then a second fox was found at Charley Wood, aod 
first took a ring round Baden, back through Charky Wood, straight across 
the Rocks, over the Stone Walls, where the Master got a bad fall over a 
rough stone wall, cutting his horse severely, straight through Baden Wood 
without a checks across the turnpike, on to Markfield, through Thornton 
Spinoies, on to Ratby Barroughs, where they worked their half-beaten fox 
through,' and, taking up the scent as hard as they could race, ran from scent 
to view, and pulled down this gallant fox at Desford village in the open, in 
the Atherstone country, after two hours' hard work over the most difficult 
and rough country. The distance as a straight point is nine miles, but the 
run must have been about fourteen miles.' " 

We are sorry to hear of a fidling-off in the annual subscriptions to the Hunt 
Servants' Benefit Society, for we had rather hoped, on the contrary, that those 
who only sent a donation when the society was first started would have added 
an annual subscription, as some of the right sort have done. 

The Isle of Wight sportsmen, we thought from a brief visit we paid to the 
island some few years ance, were really deserving of the name, and therefore 
it was with surprise we read the following advertisement taken last summer 
from a number of the ' Pec^e's Journal,' a Scotch paper, having, we under- 
stand, a wide circulation in that country: — ^ To gamekeepers. Wanted a few 

* brace of young foxes. Will pay a fair price for them. Apply, stating 

* terms, to John Christison, Chafe Abbey, Chale, Isle of Wight.' Now, ^ 
course, we know what thb means, and we must say that if Mr. ChristiscHi 
inserted it in the paper above mentioned (published at Cupar, County Fife), 
knowing that there was a pack of foxhounds in that county, he deserves all 
the obloquy he will undoubtedly receive. We need scarcely remind Mr. 
Christison that * the receiver is as bad as the thief/ and to rob Peter to benefit 
Paul has never been a maxim ftivourably entertained, in sportbg matters at 
least. We are sorry to hear that foxes are scarce in the Isle of Wight, but 
to ask Mr. Anstruther Thomson to supply the deficiency is rather too much. 
That good sportsman, we hear, is inclined to think that Mr. Christison may 
have erred through ignorance that foxes were preserved in Fife. It is 
ignorance almost inexcusable, but we hope it may be the case ; and we also 
hope Mr. Christison will either not repeat his advertisement or send it to some 
pi^r ferther north. 

A few weeks ago at a ball held at a town in the most celebrated hunting 
country in the Midlands, a lady appeared in a dress that would probjd>ly have 
attracted the attention, if not merited the censure, of the Lord Chamberlain, 
did his jurisdiction extend so fu*. A very well-known hunting man remarked 
to a fnend, as the fair one passed, < I say, old fellow, would do with 

* another rug on, I think.' 

The Hertfordshire Hounds are as sheep without a shepherd. We had 
thought it all arranged, and in the announcement that Mr. F. Piatt was to be 
Mr. Leigh's successor it was presumed the county had done the best for itself 
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it could. Unfortanately, Mr. Piatt began badly. Of course an M.F.H. is 
perfectly at liberty to select his own serrants, but the dismissal of Ward, Mr. 
rlatt's first act and deed, was, we cannot help thinking, an injudicious step. 
The new Master was frightened at his weight, we understand, and thought he 
could not afford to mount him, but, at least, he might have kept him on for one 
season. Then as Mr. Piatt had acted injudiciously, the farmers must need 
do the same, holding meetings at Hitchin, St. Albans, and other places, at 
which they indignantly denounced Mr. Piatt's dismissal of Ward, and took a 
very high hand indeed. It is needless to point out that thev were entirely in 
the wrong ; but the upshot of it all is that Mr. Piatt has resigned, perhaps the 
wisest thing he could do. A little anecdote has come to us apropos of the 
Hertfordshire difficulty, which, as illustrative of Ward's dry humour, we must 
append. Mr. Piatt, on the occasion of his first and only visit to the kennels, 
took exception to some hounds, especially to a couple of the best in the pack 
that had gained the prize at the last show. * I shall certainly draft that couple,' 
said Mr. Piatt; *1 don't like them.' 'Ay,' replied Ward, <no more don't 
* the foxes. Them's the couple the foxes can't ainde !' 

Lord Shannon, we are glad to hear, will be Sir William Throckmorton's 
successor in the V.W.H. He will retain Worrall. They wanted a good 
man to come after Sir William, and we believe they have got him. 

Who does not like * Royal ' Bristol ? though why * royal,' save that 
H.ILH. once went there from Berkeley Castle and enjoyed himself very 
much, we don't see. But it is a nice place — ^we mean the racecourse — with 
everything in apple-pie order, and Mr. Frail and Mr. Hyde each, in their 
several dqwrtments, doing all they know to make the meeting a success, and, it 
must be added, on this occasion getting small returns for their pains. Who 
does not like Clifton, too, with its natural beauties, the rocks and the downs, 
and its artificial excellencies in the way of hotels ? The St. Vincent Rocks 
is not a bad establishment by any means, and is good, in fact, from its bar to its 
bedrooms. There is always pleasant society to be found in the former, and we 
sleep comfortably in the latter. What the bar would be, however, without the 
young lady who presides over it so pleasantly we can hardly say. It is a question 
that Clifton men would be better able to answer than ourselves — the goers and 
comers, who only know that they are welcomed cordially and dismissed with a 
kindly au revotr^ but then there is so much in the manner of both. They do 
you well, too, at that establishment, and the manager, Mr. Davis, personally 
sees to your comforts, and is most attentive to your suggestions, which cannot 
be said of all limited liabilities. What a glorious place, again, is Clifton for a 
breather before breakfast — that is, if you have not sat too long the previous 
evening in that aforesaid bar — and how the air of the downs brushes the 
cobwebs (and, perhaps, a little whisky-and-water too) from your brains. 
How ready are you for breakfast, and to sit or lounge at the top of the ^ zigzag ' 
afterwards, and lazily go through the cards and contemplate the passing 
steamers ; why that is enough, or ought to be, for moderate minds. But man 
never is, but always to be, blessed. It would have been much better for some 
of us if we had remained op the top of that * zigzag ' instead of driving fotir 
or Aye miles to Knowle, to see some moderate racing, and, small though the 
fields were, not to be able to spot the winner. We could not find him io the 
Badminton Steeplechase, and. though neither Lopez nor Tramp looked as fit 
as they might be, we would back them, and never looked at Jim Adams on 
Banker, who won as easily as might be. The Military Cup, reduced to a 
match between Chilblain and Jorrocks, the former receiving 8 lbs., did not do 
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much for us, for of course Chilblain was at evens. He was ridden by Lord 
Marcus Beresford ; Jorrocks, by Lord Charles Ker ; and the race perhaps 
can be best described by giving a brief conversation between the noble jocks 
during the race. Place, about three quarters of a mile from home : — ^Lord 
Charles: * Marcus, I'm beat.* Lord Marcus: *Not surprised to hear it, 

* Charlie.' Lord Charles : * Don't be in a hurry, old man ; let us make a race 

* of it to please the public' Lord Marcus : * You must look sharp about 

* it and come along, then, Charlie, for I can't waiu' Final scene — the 
winning post. Chilblain in a canter. 

The City Grand Annual Hurdle Race hardly rivalled that at Croydon, and 
when only five runners represented the twenty-four entries, the falling-off was 
great indeed. Barton, by the fight he made with Industrious at Croydon, 
was responsible in a great measure for this, as he frightened many away. He 
was favourite, of course, and seeing he beat the Duke of Cambridge almost to 
blazes the previous week, it was curious what money the Duke carried at 
Bristol. Before the £ag fell there was a rush upon him, chiefly on the part 
of the sharps and the friends of his pwner, so that 5 to 2 could scarcely be got 
about him. He and Barton were two different animals at Bristol from what 
they were at Croydon, for Mr. Harding's horse was beaten on entering the 
straight, and Duke of Cambridge, easily disposing of Marin, won very easily. 
The sharps shouted, but the ominous word 'objection' damped their joy. 
Page, on returning to scale, formally objected to the winner for having gone 
the wrong side of the post. The first impulse was to believe that there was a 
good deal in it, and the offers of 5 to I on Marin showed what the early im- 
pressions were. The backers of Marin were in high spirits, the Duke's 
depressed. But somehow a change came o'er the spirit of somebody's dreams 
(probably Mr. Percival's) before racing was over. I^obody had said anjrthing, 
nobody knew anything, but yet the Marinites were uneasy, and this in the face 
of the fact that the balance of testimony, as at present known, was in Blvout 
of their horse. Lynham, who rode the third horse. Barton, was reported to 
have said that he, too, saw Duke of Cambridge go the wrong side of the post, 
strong corroborative testimony, and yet the odds veered, and now it was 2 to i 
on Mr. Percival's horse. The party that evening at St. Vincent Rocks Hotel, 
and of which that gendeman was one, were what we may call quietly hilarious. 
They were all in the swim, it was evident, and though they had not won yet, 
there was much rejoicing over the festive board, and assurances that they were 
all 'jolly good fellows' broke on the stillness of the night. Followers of 
Marin were in the hotel too, and as the ratding of glasses and thumping of 
tables reached their ears, their feelings may be more easily conceived than 
described. The Stewards had not gone into the matter at once, for so many 
of them were interested in the race that a quorum could not be formed ; but 
the next morning (Wednesday) the arrival of Mr. Reginald Herbert from 
town enabled one to be constituted, and the objection was submitted to himself. 
Lord Fitzhardinge, and Captain Sterling for their decision. The deliberation 
was a long one, and after the conclave had sat some time there was a tempo- 
rary adjournment, as Mr. Thomas, who rode Rufina in the race, had not 
arrived on the course. When he did come, and had tendered his tesumony 
judgment was given to the following rather vague effect : — * The Stewards 

* are of opinion that the position of the post Duke of Cambridge is alleged 

* to have gone the wrong side of not being sufficiendy defined to indicate the 

* line of course, and the attention of the jockeys not having been called to 
« the same (the evidence also being very conflictbg), hereby confirm the 
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* judge's decision in favour of Duke of Cambridge,* The wording of 
this document evidently shows that the Bench was in dlfHculties; and, 
probably, under the circumstances, they came to the best decision they 
could. The rather mysterious sentence that the position of the post was ' not 

* sufficiently defined to indicate the line of course ' proves what straits they must 
have been reduced to, and the assurance that the evidence was * very con- 
flicting * was an addition hardly needed. However, we have no doubt they 
did the best they could, and were guided by that wholesome and generally 
just iex turn scripta which declines, if possible, to interfere with the judge's 
decision. It was not to be expected that the judgment would give unmixed 
satisfaction. The backers of Marin had much to say about it, but their 
wailings were drowned in the noisy rejoicings of the Duke's merry men. The 
hatchet was, however, buried at dinner-time. Victors and vanquished sal 
down together, the chef of the St. Vincent Rocks had carte blanche^ and there 
was no limit, especially in the matter of turtle-fins. Everybody drank every- 
body else's good health, and the unceasing ' musical honours ' were a source 
of much wonderment and concern to some quiet people stoppmg in the hotel. 
Mr. Percival was the lion of the evening, and bore his blushing honours with 
a charming modesty. Towards its close, he, with much emotion, proposed the 
health of the Stewards, speaking of them in the highest terms, and calling 
upon his convives to do them every honour. And again did the hills resound, 
< For they are jolly good fellows, for they are jolly good fellows ; and so say 

* all of us.' 

The chief event at Bristol (the Royal Steeplechase) was another blow to 
backers. For the third year it was won by an outsider, and Phrynie repeated 
her victory of 1873. ^^^ ^^ favourites — Lancet, Vintner, The Last Word, 
Pathfinder — either acquitted themselves badly or came to grief. How many 
owners The Last Word has we really cannot say, but there is an idea that the 
hairs in his tail each possess one. The money was on him at Bristol, he 
looked well, and Weaver confident; and it was grievous, therefore, to see 
him stop short after he had cleared the first fence, Jim Adams dismount, and 
the horse with difficulty hobble back to the paddock. He had broken one 
of the small bones of the leg. With Last Word disposed of, the hopes of the 
Vintner and Furley parties ran high, but Vintner could not keep his place, 
and Furley repeated his fatal fault of refusing. Lancet, too, was done witli 
after going about three miles ; Pathfinder retired not long afterwards ; and it 
looked for a moment as if there would be another big dinner at St. Vincent 
Rocks, and more * jolly good fellows,' for nothing was going better than 
Duke^of Cambridge. But Phrynie — ^the despised Phrynie — ^whose owner 
wanted to scratch her, but whose trainer, wiser in his generation, forbad the 
deed, challenged the Duke, full of running, and won easily. The bookmakers 
grumbled ; but they must have had a good race, we think, for to find a backer 
of the winner was a very difficult task. The other events call for no com- 
ment, and we can only much regret the bad sport the meeting afforded. So 
much has been done both by the Company, their indefatigable Secretary, 
Mr. Hyde, and the Messrs. Frail, the Clerks of the Course, that we are 
puzzled to account for the comparative failure. We very much fear the 
meeting is not locally supported. It is situated in a sportmg county ; but 
Bristol is immersed in money-getting, and Clifton casts its shoe over it as over 
another Edom. 

It is a far cry to Liverpool, given every condition of express speed and 
punctuality, but when we do not got that for which we pay, it is far indeed. 
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Liverpool was a deserted city, as regarded racing men, on the night of the 
1 5th. Lincoln had taken all the swells^ flats as well as sharps, and the few 
bookmakers, who, headed by Mr. John R<^inson, made the Inlliard-saloon of the 
Washmgton the scene of their operations, were, as far as prices went, monarcha 
of all they snrreyed. They called the tune and backers paid the piper. The 
erils of a Kmited market are great. The Washington is such a very altered 
l^ace as regards its bars and the Hebes who there officiate, and is invaded 
more than erer by the scum de la scum of racing society, that to a man who 
does not play billiards or care to see dog eat dog, it is not a very livdy place. 
There are other bars where the smoke and the blackguardism are not so thick, 
and the Hebcs are fair as the cocktails they mix, which sounds like poetry, 
but isn'L There is the tolaiium^ too, of various theatres and music halls (at 
the latter niggers flourish perennially), and a gende whisper, as we retonx 
through Lime Street to our hotel, is conveyed to us that Mr. Joseph Wood 
and Mr. Atkins profier us the hoipitality of their * rooms,' and very kind and 
liberal is their conduct in so doing. The ball rolls and the bones ratde, while 
the bobbies outssde are desperately hard on some wretched women who seem 
used to bad language, and but for an occasional bit of Lancashire, we could hxicj 
ourselves somewhere about the Castle or in College Green. Why are Ldver- 
pool policemen nearly all Irishmen ? But this has nothing really to do with 
racing ; and as we do not intend yielding to the seductions of either Atldoo's 
or Joe's, we will leave the guardians of the night to harry the unfortunates of 
Liverpool at their leisure and seek our pillow. 

An open race and a very moderate lot, such was the opinion about the great 
cross-country event of the year. As we came to Liverpool for the sole 
purpose of seeing the Grand National, so does that event occupy our attentioo 
to the exclusion of all other ^KMting matters. To be sure there was the great 
Lincoln race on our minds as well, but nothing on Amtree touched us but the 
steeplechase. As we wish well to the Messrs. Topham, who have comnoenced 
their career as lessees of the meeting under the most fovourable audioes, and 
with a desire on the part of everybody to support them, and see their eiSbrts 
crowned with .success, we cannot too eamettty impress upon them, and our 
remarks will apply, though not in an equal degree, to Mr. Ford, that not only 
was the clashing oi the two meetings unnecessary, but that the addition of the 
fourth day to Liverpool was uncalled for. If Lincoln and Liverpool must of 
necessity come into the same week, it is incumbent that the strongest protest 
possible should be made by owners of horses, and the racing public generally , 
against their interference one with another. If the lessees of both meetings 
are impelled by anythbg higher than a mere thirst of gain, they must listen to 
such a remonstrance ; perhaps, indeed, that very auri sacra famu will be the 
chief motive to impel them. Everybody knows that both meetings, by a give- 
and-take policy, could be brought off without interference, and we have reason 
to believe that such might have been the case this year if the Messrs. Topham 
had consulted their own as well as the public interest. It is useless saying that 
this is an aflair between Mr. Ford and the Messrs. Topham alone. It is not 
so. Every racing man who has the interest of racing at heart feels that that 
interest as well as his own pleasure and amusement suffer in a material degree 
from the opposition of the two meetings. In France such a thing would not 
be allowed, and the Jockey Club would at once step in and interpose its au- 
thority. Perhaps in this feee country such action on the part of our racing 
tribunal would be resented, but we feel sure that a strong expression of opinion 
from the Club, backed up by our leading facing men, would be attended to. 
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We will DOt inquire, we will go eren farther^ and say that we do not care to 
inquire, who is in the wrong and who is responnble for the hitch. We only 
protest that it ought from this time forward to cease and determine ; and k 
the racing world would but endorse the protest, the thing would be done* 

We have been carried away from the Grand National all this time, and 
must now return to our muttons. Weil, it was a very open race, and eyery- 
body you met and who met you — and between whom the imbecOe question of 
< What do you fancy ?* passed— confessed to that opinion. Fancy — n^hy there 
wore as many fancies as there were runners, and so moderate the lot, that 
nearly everything was in it. It was called an * intemationai ' race (the word 
is an abomination), because the French and Irish cootmgent were rather strong, 
and both very confident. The hope of the former was La Veine, and among 
the latter there was contention as to which was the best. Sailor or Clonave. 
The bettmg decided that it was Clonave, and with all respect to Captain 
Oubbins — said to be the best judge in Ireland — we think the betting was 
right. Jackal, after some fluctuations in the market, was the hope of England, 
though Captain Thorold and Mr. Fothergill Rowlands were very fond of Mar- 
mora, and so was Mr. Vyner or the public, we are not sure which, of Due de 
Beaufort. The mysterious horse (what would a race be without a mysterious 
one ?) was Congress. Not that Congress, poor beast ! was anything of a 
mystery himself, for we knew his form to an ounce, but rather the intentions 
of^Mr. Gomm were what puzzled us. We never owned a favourite or would- 
be ^vourite for a big race ourselves, but there must be a strange sense of 
power in the possession of such an animal, particularly if he is a * mysterious * 
one, as the time draws nigh. We would all give so much to know what the 
intentions were. 

And how hard we tried to find out these same on St. Liverpool Eve, 
but did not discover much. Mr. Gomm had arrived from Lincoln that 
evenmg, and was an object of peculiar regard to the touts, both pro- 
fessional and amateur, who thronged the Washington. Would Congress 
start ? Clonave had become a good favourite, and that where Clonave was. 
Congress was bound to be, was clear to racing vision. Mr. Gomm, a reticent 
gendeman, and about as shrewd a judge as we have out, had to undergo a 
•course of * interviewing ' more or less open, and, as was their duty, the pro- 
phets led the way. The gende * Aura ' hovered round him, the courteous 
* Censor ' insinuated himself blandly into the conversation, the fiery * Hotspur ' 
watched him eagerly, the bold * Pavo ' charged him full tilL But Mr. Gomm 
held his own, and beyond vague generalities as to the horse being very well, 
and he himself having no money on, &c, the interviewers retired about as wise 
as they were before. Everybody had to go to bed with the Congress diffi- 
culty unsolved, and with more hazy notions than ever about the great race of 
the morrow. That morrow dawned delightfully. Liverpool is not famous 
for its weather m a general way, but nothing could be ^er than the promise 
of the morning, and the promise was kept. Of course there was a great 
attendance, though not perhaps larger than we have seen in former years. The 
road boasts but litde of the chaS* of Epsom, and quite as well it does not. 
Lancashire humour is of a very precarious nature, and we would rather it 
would lay dormant than be in acuvity. Beyond the much-wanted presence of 
our firiend, John Colam, to take a peep at the poor horses drawmg the trollies, 
each trolly with perhaps twenty persons or more on it, we have not much to 
complain of the road. Aintree reached, we spread ourselves about in the 
paddock, each man bent on findjp j out something, and each and all repeating 
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that dreadful formula, * What do you fancy ?' Our doubts and fears respect- 
iog Congress are soon at rest. It becomes known that Mr. Gomm has 
accepted 6,cxx> to 600 in one hand about his horse, doing his own commission 
in his quiet way, and leaving Brown to say to Jones, * I told you so * (which 
Brown never had), and both to hurry away and strive to get on at any reason- 
able price, so strong was the idea that the horse must be very near winntog* 
In hctf he was as good a favourite, perhaps, as anything, though we think 
Jackal had slighdy the call of him and La Veine, who, as Miss L.ydta 
Thompson would say or sing, is about * the most three-comerdest ' animal txy 
take a short price about for a Grand National that we ever saw. In fact, with 
the exception of Jackal, Furley, Clonave, Due de Beaufort, and Laburotmi, 
the lot was very common, and though Clonave did not show the quality of 
some of them we have mentioned, there was a great look of a steeplechaser of 
the old school about him. He was in the pink of condition, too ; his coat 
shone in the sun, and the muscles stood out upon him in lumps. There was 
something very taking about his appearance, and, we believe, his stable 
were very sanguine. But then so many were sanguine. How proud 
and confident was Mr. Fothergill Rowlands as he superintended the saddling 
of Marmora, with whom he had got such a line through Ltocet that it was 
but a question of her standing up, and she had been so well schooled that there 
was not much fear about that. Captain Thorold backed her up to the last 
with ^furit, and when on the trainers' stand, just as the flag was about to hU, 
the cry of < 100 to 8 Marmora' found him as taker. Marsh was somewbar 
doubtful of Jackal's staying powers, but the public apparently had none, and, 
despite the reports as to being short of neck, stuck to him like men. Mr. 
Thomas was fond of Pathfinder, we think, and indeed made no secret of hxr 
belief that the horse would run much better than at Bristol, where he had to 
make his own running and race with everything. He looked but a hunter 
though, all said and done ; and though his weight might bring him home, if it 
came to racing, would he be able to hold his own ? The same question might 
have been asked about Sailor (who did not look, by-the-way, anything like 
what he was in Ireland last year), for he is not a fashionably-bred one by any 
means, and galloping not hb forte. 

But we must cease from questioning, for here is the course cleared — the 
long Ime of policemen reminding us of Doncaster ; and here are the nineteen 
competitors, headed by Pathfinder and whipped-in by Bar One. They are not 
a brilliant lot to look at, but directly we saw them we made up our private 
mind, in the strictest confidence, that Clonave ought to beat them. It was an 
unfortunate ^ making up,' because Clonave, about ten minutes afterwards, was on 
the broad of his back in a dry ditch, with about as much chance of winning 
the Liverpool as if he had been boiled. An unlucky mishap, for he must 
have been very handy ; and, looking to the fact that tlie winner won by sheer 
gameness on his part, and fine riding on the part of his jockey, it ought to have 
been a very near thing. However, we are overriding the hounds, and must 
hark back to the start, which was a capital one, Mr. McGeorge getting them 
off at the first attempt. Mishaps soon commenced. The wretched Furley 
again refused, and balked Messager in so doing, and at the next fence Clonave, 
New York, and St. Aubyn were all down. Congress was then in front, and 
with him were La Veine, Sparrow, Jackal, Miss Hungerford, Marmora, Path* 
finder, and Laburnum. As ^ as the leadmg horses were concerned, there 
was little change for the next three miles ; and when going into the county 
the second time. Sailor over-jumped himself, fel)» and brought Miss Hungerford 
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^80 to grief, we have mentioned the tale of misfortunes. At Beecher's brook 
the second time, Pathfinder dropped back, and Mr. Thomas thought his chance 
all over, but, knowing the horse's gameness, determined to struggle on. Vic- 
toire, who had been going very well, landed on the racecourse just behind 
-Congress, and their followers were Dainty, La Veine, Due de Beaufort, 
Marmora, Jackal, and Pathfinder, the latter being carefully nursed by Mr. 
Thomas. An exciting race it was from the last flight of hurdles but one. 
Dainty had taken up. the running into the straight when Congress was done, 
and between her. La Veine, and Pathfinder the issue evidently lay. Dainty 
had, there is no doubt, the most in her ; but then Pathfinder (happy horse if 
he did but appreciate the blessing I ) had Mr. Thomas. Sitting down in his 
resolute style, that gentleman, as soon as he had cleared the last hurdles behind 
Dainty, called on his horse, and, after a brilliant piece of riding, he beat the 
mare by half a length. We doubt much if anybody else but the man who now 
^ored his third Liverpool could have won on Pathfinder to-day. It is no 
reflection on Mr. Hathaway, who did all he could with Dainty, that he had to 
contend with a giant in the saddle. After riding in eighteen Grand Nationals, 
Mr. Thomas has shown us that, though the years have crept dn since he was 
on Anatis, his nerve and judgment were never better than they are now. His 
finishes have been lately most brilliant — witness those at Worcester and Rugby 
— and he put the crown to them to-day. 

Pathfinder's victory was a surprise. The question which we propounded a 
little way back had been answered, though not in the way we anticipated. His 
staying powers brought him home in a bad field, and we must necessarily look 
upon La Veine as a moderate animal, or, at least, out of her distance here. A 
^ood many were in it at four miles or so, but the extra bit told. Pathfinder 
is by Mogador, the property of Mr. Alfred Walker of Rugby, 00 whose 
farm he is located, as we have before mentioned, in company with John Davis. 
Pathfinder was bred by Mr. Cowley, who lives near Rugby, and sold by him to 
Mr. John Riddey, who ran him once or twice as the Knight, and, after winning 
a race at Daventry, parted with him to Mr. George Darby for 100/. ; out of 
Mr. Darby's hands he passed into those of Mr. Coupland, the Master of the • 
Quom, who ran him at the MeltoA Steeple in April last year as Pathfinder, 
and, with Mr. Thomas on him, he won very easily. In this race he was not 
described as Mate the Knight;' and hence an objection to him by Mr. 
Coventry, the owner of the second horse, has recendy been lodged, which will 
probably be fatal for that race. Soon afterwards he became the property of 
Mr. Herbert Bird, or rather of the noble T^ord who races under that gentle- 
man's name, and consequent on a trial with Jorrocks, he was made a great 
favourite at Bristol. But that racing course was as much too small for him 
as the pace there was too severe. How the Liverpool suited him we have 
just told. What the good horses of old as well as recent years would have 
done with him, it is needless to inquire. Pathfinder is a good, honest hunter, 
among that class very good indeed, and if Mogador will get a few more like 
him, Mr. Walker will be much obliged. 

And all this time racing was going on at Lincoln, but as the < Van ' driver 
is not ubiquitous, he must leave to contemporaneous history the details. He 
only knows that Thuringian Prince (with his < grand Ipoks and commanding 
■* appearance ' — his sole credentials apparently — for whom prophets went with 
enthusiasmi and about whom 7 to 4 in a field of thirty-two runners was taken 
at the close) performed like an arrant impostor, and added another chapter to 
the list of private-trial failures. Lady Patricia, for whom we had rather a 
predilectioni looked untrained, we hear, and ran nearly as badly as the favourite. 
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Kaiser wai the only racehorse there who ran like a racehorse, though Tbimder^ 
who got off badly, was coming op at the finish. Madge Wildfire's getUDg a 
place seems to have astonished erery one, the Malcon peo]^ included, though 
why it should have done so we can't quite say. It was certainly no great feat 
for a four-year-old with 6 st. on his back to win ; but people have gone inte 
fits about the Gunner, who is probably only a moderate horse, tl:»ugh hk 
owner has. been a patient man, and everything, says an old proverb, comes to 
him that waits. There appears to have been a really smart two-3rcar-okl 
brought out as usual by Joseph Dawson, who as Master of the Jovenile 
Forcing Academy at Bedford Lodge has no equaL Coronella, a daughter oT 
Camerino and Tisiphone, and a remarkably handsome filly, won the Brocklesby 
very easily ; but there was another in the race, Charon, who got badly o£^ but 
who the next day won the Lincoln Cup in such style, that it may be doubted 
whether he is not the best of the two. Charon is the property of Mr. Chaplin, 
and is by Hermit, that sire who promises to be a small gold mine to his owner. 
A very good judge of young stock told us he was much impressed by him, 
and believes he is something very superior. There was a great attendance at 
Lincoln, and Mr. Ford, and the Committee must have had a financial success ^ 
but we do earnestly trust that this success will not prevent them from doing 
what they can to obviate the unnecessary interference of the two meetings. 

The coaches are coming to town — we mean to Piccadilly. There is a stir 
at The Rx>ad Club, and during the last month or six weeks great have been 
the confabulations over new routes and destinations, some of which will bear 
fruit in the coming season. We shall see most of the old roads occupied, we 
believe, that had coaches on them last year. < Cooper's coach ' will, during the 
summer,''proceed direct to the City, over Londod Bridge, leaving Box Hill at 
8.30 A.M., arriving at the Royal Exchange at 11 o'clock, and thence proceed- 
ing by the Embankment to Hatchett's. This alteration has been made by 
Mr. M. H. Cooper, at the request of several friends residing in the neighbour- 
hood of Box Hill, Mickleham, and Leatherhead. In the afternoon, the coach 
will leave Hatcbeu's, as heretofore^ at 4. T 5, and proceed direct over Wesu 
.minster Bridge, picking up the City contingent at Charing Cross and 
Westminster. Captain Haworth will again be found on the Brighton road, 
and there are rumours of another coach taking the route the celebrated Age 
went, namely, vid Leatherhead, Dorking, Horshnm, &c. There will be the 
Morning Dorking, that proved so popular last year as well, and Colonel 
Withington and the Marquis of Blandford will be found thereon, so the 
Dorking road will be well done. Colonel Dickson has given up the 
Guildford, but we are happy to say that Sir Henry de Bathe and Major 
Fumivall have come to the rescue, and this charming road will, there is no 
doubt, be very well done. Consequent on this change the Westerham road 
will be given up, though Major Fumivall and his partners mean to keep on the 
Beckenham, which has been runnbg all the winter. The first on the road, 
according to present arrangements, will be the Tunbridge coach, this season 
horsed by the Earl of Becton and Colonel Chaplin, the latter taking the place 
of Colonel Hathom, who retires, taking the better part — a wife. This coach 
will commence running on the 17th of this month. There were some hopes of 
a Maidenhead coach, but difficulties presented themselves, and the idea was 
abandoned. The Windsor road, though, will have a new proprietory ia 
Dr. Hurman and one or two other gendemen, and great preparations are bring 
made to do the thing well. ^ The Doctor ' is an old coachman to be trusted 
to do well whatever he puts his hands unto, and so we expect the Windsor 
will be a success. We believe Mr. Sedgwick will not continue the Watford. 
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In our Dodce of Saodown Park in the hst * Van * we were under an error 
in speaking of Mr* Milward as being manager of the raceground. There is 
no such officiali and Mr. Milward's connection with Sandown Park consists 
solely in his being pecuniarily interested in the undertaking. Mr. Whittaker 
Bushe is the General Manager of the Club^ and it is under his direction that 
the works now in progress are bemg carried on. 

The advance of education is not confined to old England, for a Mormon 
female seminary, recently established in Salt Lake City, was succeeding 
uncommonly well, until one fine morning the male Principal eloped with and 
married the whole school. There must evidently have been too many private 
pupils at that establishmenL 

Many of our readers will remember old B , the hairdresser, whose 

premises were taken for public improvements, on the fruits of which he 
became a gentleman, bought a cob, and of course tried his luck with the 
nearest pack of harriers. A friend asking him last month how he got on, he 
said the fun was exciting ; for they ran by his horse the first day, and it 
kicked him off. Upon which a farmer exclaimed, < Dash my wig, that's a 

* bad fall !' and anodier in the gallop asked him if he didn't think that was 
hare-brushing by machinery ? He thought they needn't be so personal. 

The following was picked up at Mortlake on the 20th : — 

The rule of the river it puzdes me quite. 

From Putney to Moitlake's abodeis ; 
For the light it gives up to the dark, before night. 

And the ff^aj keeps ahead of the Rhodes I 

Did our readers ever hear the reply of the late Lord Orford, on being 
solicited to become President of a religious society I — < Sir, I am surprised 

* and annoyed by the contents of your letter. Surprised, because my well- 

* known character should have exempted me fi-om such an application ; and 

* annoyed, because it obliges me to have even this communication with you. 
< I have long been addicted to the gaming-table. I have lately-taken to the 

* Turf, and I fear I frequently blaspheme, but I have never distributed religious 
' tracts. All this was well known to you and your society ; notwithstanding 

* which you think me a fit person for your President ! God forgive your 

* hypocrisy ! I would rather live in the land of sbners than with such saints ! 

* I am, &c., Orford/ 

The loss of Mr. Gerard Leigh to the sporting world in general, and 
Hertforddiire in particular, has been a serious one. His father was one of 
the merchant princes of Liverpool, and the large fortime his son inherited 
enabled the latter to indulge to the full m those sporting tastes and pursuits 
with which his name for the last few years has been so familiar. He was a 
good all-round man, was Gerard Leigh. Though he came more prominently 
into notice in 1 866, when he succeeded Lord Dacre as Master of the Hert- 
fordshire, he had always been a hunting man, and in his Oxford days waa 
well known with Mr. Ileythrop and Mr. Drake's hounds. What he did at 
Luton with the H 00 property,. what house, chapel, stables, kennels, home- 
stead he built and made, is well known ; equally well what prizes he took at 
the Royal Agricultural and Islington. And if life had lasted, other prizes 
would have been within his grasp. He had won the Grand National in 1859 
with Half Caste, and there is no doubt that, with the wonderfully good team 
he had got" together undei; the management of Mr. Arthur Yates, some of the 
big cross-country events of tlie season must have fallen to his share. He was 
at home on the Solent and in the Mediterranean, having a few years back 
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bought the Guinevere schooner o^Mr. Theiluson ; and a steam yacht oF ver^ 
large tonnage would have been launched from Cowper and Nicholson's yard 
this ^ring, as Mr. Leigh intended making a trip along the coast of Portugal. 
What need to speak of his chestnuts, that beautiful team which the season 
before last gave Londoners a topic of conversation, and out of which their 
owner had comparatively so little enjoyment ? It will be in Hertfordshire and 
about his own home, however, that Mr. Leigh's death will be most deplored 
and his loss most fell, and that , we take it, is the best epitaph that can be 
written on his grave. 

We shall miss, when we go to Newmarket this month, the well-known 
figure, mounted on the equally well-known cob, of Mr. Sidney Thorp of 
Chippenham Park, near that town. He was a constant halntue of the Heath, 
and when the chestnuts came into blossom and the Row was alive with the 
gay world, there, too, was the stalwart figure of the Cambridgeshire country 
gentleman exchanging pleasant greetings with many friends. His health had 
been failing last year, and when we wished him good-bye at one of the 
October meetings it was with a foreboding that it was for the last time. 

For theatres we have not had much leisure in the past month, but we have 
managed * Round the World in Eighty Days/ which, as a spectacle, is 
certainly a very splendid one, and . the enterprising gentleman who has trans- 
ported the piece from Paris deserves a good return for his outlay. Of course 
the story in such a drama b subordinate to the scenery, but still no little 
ingenuity is shown in the construction, and the scenes hang well together, 
and the action b evolved out of them skilfully enough. Among the mo^ 
taking scenes and incidents are the Funeral Pile, with a grand Indian pro- 
cession ; the Fete of the Snake Charmers ; one of the most gorgeous ballets 
town has lately witnessed ; the Attack on the Railway Train (there ought 
to have been a better engine, by-the-way) ; and the Giant's Staircase in the 
Rocky Mountains. These scenes cannot be well ' surpassed. The acting 
here and there b good, and the ladies, in the little they have to do, have 
decidedly the advantage of the gentlemen. ' Mr. Sinclair, who plays what 
we suppose we must call the hero, is not equal to the Parisian representative 
of the part, M. Lacreponi^re, and we wish we could have laughed at Mr. 
Brittain Wright, who, as a comic servant, certainly concealed hb humour 
under a bushel. Mbs Helen Barry, as the Princess Aoude, looked superb, 
delivered her speeches with pathos and dignity, and walked to her funeral 
pile (from which she b happily rescued) like a queen. Unfortunately, 
with the termination of this scene Miss Barry ceases to have much to do, 
and herself and Miss Carlisle for the rest of the piece can only wear very 
becoming toilettes and pose themselves gracefully in the many perils and 
dangers through which they pass. The scene with the Indians at the Giant's 
Staircase b an effective one, and the wholesale dbposal of the red-skins 
brings down the act drop with enthusiasm. The piece b a great success ; and 
a literary journal not prone to too favourable criticism says, speaking of f c as 
a spectacle, ' it can compare with anything the modem stage has seen.' 
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